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ne candidates in last year’s Us elections did their best to ignore the plight 
‘America’s cities as they sought to woo the suburban vote. Mike Davis 
ows how new circuits of accumulation and speculation have combined 
ith the social revanchism of the Reagan-Bush administrations to deny 
“sources to the cities just as they had to contend with homelessness, AIDS, 
rug wars and the decay of social infrastructure. Disinvestment and 
-eindustrialization have blighted the urban heartland while permitting 
ie growth of service-related ‘edge cities’ with their shopping malls and 
«ew headquarters buildings. Those authorities at city and state level 
vho face the worst problems, with a shrinking tax base, have been informed 
y a Democrat President that priority must be given to tackling the federal 
-eficit. The borders which once separated the third world from the affluent 
1etropolis are now breached, bringing with it attacks on citizenship rights 
‘nd welfare entitlements. Davis sees here all the ingredients necessary to 
uarantee new explosions of anger and despair. 


Another crucial symptom of global distemper is furnished by a world 
‘rade regime which has massively subsidized and protected the agricul- 
ure of the advanced countries, with devastating consequences for pro- 
lucers in the third world. Harriet Friedmann shows how subsidized us 
‘roducts like corn syrup undercut the markets for Caribbean and Latin 
-merican sugar while Japan and Western Europe successfully replicated 
ne US model of agricultural regulation. But Friedmann contends that the 
ra of national food regimes is already drawing to a close. While global 
igtibusiness is poised to gain if the GATT negotiations are saved new alli- 
nces of consumers and producers are putting in question an insidious and 
-blivious commercialization which offers proprietary seeds and animals, 
. paradise of external strawberries and ornamental plants, all depending 
on an underworld of social disruption and ecological irresponsibility. 


Since 1989 Western Europe has acquired a lengthy land frontier which is 
‘ikely to become as porous as the Mexican-American border. Jürgen 
. abermas responds, in a passionate article we print here, to the extra- 
~dinary wave of racist agitation against foreign immigrants which 
‘elled up in Germany’s Eastern lander, panicking much established 
- pinion in Bonn in the process. Habermas sees this crisis as showing 
vat Germany cannot yet congratulate itself on having finally settled 
ccounts with Nazism. Like other Western democracies it now finds its 
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precarious traditions of civic tolerance threatened by ‘welfare chauvii 
ism’ and a keen sense that the wretched of the earth menace the priv 
leges of the metropolis. Nevertheless Habermas also sees elements of 
reborn democratic and republican consciousness in the hundreds 
thousands who took to the streets in Munich and other major cities’ 
express their horror at the wave of racial attacks. 


Paik Nak-chung considers the possibility that the two Koreas will al 
find a path to unification. He points-out that the Korean desire for unt 
cation gives every evidence of being stronger than it was in the case 

Germany, despite the fact that trade and other exchanges are ve 
restricted. Paik draws attention to the ways in which the division of tl 
peninsula is convenient for ruling interests on both sides and will have 

be challenged if the democratic aspirations of the Korean people are 

be met. Paik concludes that a democratic logic of unification should | 
national without being nationalist. 


Mary Kaldor draws attention to the new and exclusivist nationalist cor 
plexes which have been locked in conflict in the territories of former Yug 
slavia. Reviewing three books on the Yugoslav break-up she argues that t! 
attempt to construct ethnically exclusive states serves the interests of ne 
political and military elites but fails to register the value of diversity a 
ignores the need to negotiate new ways of co-existing and cooperatin 


‘The Theory of Human Needs’ by Ian Gough and Len Doyal, review 
in this issue by Kate Soper, has won both the Isaac Deutscher and t 
Gunnar Myrdal prizes. While applauding this book’s ambition a 
universalism, Soper asks whether it has taken the full measure of t 
problems associated with dominant life-styles in the West. 


Orlando Patterson’s investigation of the classical and medieval antece 
ents of Western notions of freedom, explores in new ways their dialer 
ical dependence on the experiences of mass enslavement. In his revic 
of this work Dimitris Kyrtatas shows how it may help us to understai 
the perplexing doctrines of St Paul, with their large implications f 
generations of believers. 


Finally, readers will notice that the number of editors associated in o 
way or another with the review has shrunk from twenty seven to eig] 
This follows a disagreement between the Editor and the previous editc 
ial committee, sparked off by the difficult issue of making needed econ 
mies, including staff cuts. We regret the departure of former colleagu: 
to whom the Review owes much, but look forward to working wi 
them again in happier circumstances. 
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dike Davis 


Who Killed LA? A Political Autopsy 


Tt was the most extraordinary conjuring feat in modern American political 
history. The spring presidential primary season had barely opened when a 
volcano of Black rage and Latino alienation erupted in the streets of Los 
Angeles. Elite Marine and Army units fresh from the Gulf War had to be 
landed to restore order to the bungalows of Compton and Watts. While the 
world press editorialized apocalyptically about the ‘decline of America’, a 
grim-faced procession of inner-city leaders from Oakland to Bedford- 
Stuyvesant warned that their neglected neighbourhoods too were tinder- 
boxes awaiting a spark. They recalled the 164 major riots—the ‘Second Civil 
War’ some warned at the time—that spread through urban ghettoes like 
wildfire for three summers after the original ‘Watts’ rebellion in 1965. 


The presidential candidates, meanwhile, jostled each other for the photo 
opportunity of squaring their jaws amidst the smoking ruins of New Jack 
City. President Bush found meetings with residents ‘very emotional, very 
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moving’ and vowed that government had ‘an absolure responsibility 
to solve inner-city problems’.! As the campaign promises flowed like 
honey, political columnist William Schneider reassured local leaders 
that ‘hundreds of millions of dollars will be funneled into La’. The Los 
Angeles Times, meanwhile, applauded President Bush and the House 
Democrats for joining together to take ‘swift action to bring relief to 
the nation’s cities’? 


1. The City Vanishes 


Yet within weeks, and before a single scorched minimall had actually 
been rebuilt, the Second Los Angeles Riot, as well as the national 
urban-racial crisis that it symbolized, had been virtually erased from 
political memory banks. The Bush administration's ‘new fervour’ for 
urban reform quickly re-cooled into glacial indifference. When the US 
Conference of Mayors, for example, brought 200,000 marchers to the 
Capitol on 16 May under the banner ‘Save Our Cities, Save Our 
Children!’, White House Press Secretary Martin Fiewater simply 
shrugged his shoulders and complained, ‘I don’t know anything about 
it. We have marches every weekend’. The major palliative that Bush 
offered distressed cities in his stump speeches was an authoritarian 
"Weed and Seed’ plan to place job training and community develop- 
ment funds under the jurisdiction of the Justice Department's war on 
gangs. Vice-president Quayle, meanwhile, haughtily advised Mayor 
Bradley that if he really wanted to rebuild Los Angeles he should raise 
money by selling off the city’s international airport.3 


Amongst the Democrats only Jerry Brown remained an outspoken, if 
late-in-the-day, advocate of the big city mayors and their constituen- 
cies. His defeat in the June California primary ended, for all intents 
and purposes, further debate on urban poverty or the future of the 
cities. In the sharpest break yet with New Deal ideology, the 1992 
Democratic Platform, drafted by Clinton supporters under new rules 
that eliminated formal amendment and vote-taking, scrapped tradi- 
tional rhetoric about urban needs in favour of Republican-sounding 
emphases on capital formation and tax breaks for entrepreneurs. 
Clinton himself carefully ‘tiptoe[d] around the issues of urban prob- 
lems and race’. Every direct question about the Los Angeles uprising 
or the cities’ fiscal crisis was met with neutered technobabble about 
‘Micro-enterprise zones’ and ‘infrastructure’ .4 


Listening to the fall presidential debates, it was almost impossible to 
avoid the suspicion that all three camps, including Perot redux, were 
acting in cynical concert to exclude a subject that had become mutually 
embarrassing. The word ‘city’—now colour-coded and worrisome to 
the candidates’ common suburban heartland—was expunged from 





* Quoted in Burt Solomon, ‘Bush and Clinton's Urban Fervor.. ', Nateene! Jearnal, 
16 May 1992, p 196. 

* Quoted in the Los Angeles Trmes, 17 May 1992. 

> Cf. Rochelle Stanfield, “Battle Zones’, Netwnel! Journal, 6 June 1992, p. 1349; and 
Kirk Victor, ‘Fiscal Fire Sale’, ibid, 27 June 1992, p. 1514. 

4 See Jack ‘Germond and Jules Witcover, ‘Clinton’s ar Risk After Riots in LA’, 
Natsnal Jexrnal, 9 May 1992, p 137. 
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the exchanges. Thus the thousand-pound gorilla of the urban crisis 
was simply and consensually conjured out of sight. Indeed, if the ver- 
dict of the 1992 election 1s taken seriously, the big cities, once the very 
fulcrum of the Rooseveltian political universe, have been demoted to 
the status of a scorned and impotent electoral periphery. 


For the weary populations of Detroit or Buffalo this may be old news. 
But in Los Angeles, which until recently had been preoccupied with 
fantasies of becoming the Byzantium of the Pacific Rim, it was a 
brutal shock. To the incredulity of local observers, the spring riots 
proved to be-almost non-negotiable political currency outside South- 
ern California. If the ‘white backlash’ turned out to be more subdued 
than predicted, there was, symmetrically, very little national sympathy 
with Los Angeles’ problems or its quest for state and federal aid. Its 
own affluent suburbs helped sabotage a bipartisan ‘urban rescue’ bill 
in Congress, while the Governor and legislature in Sacramento figur- 
atively burned down the city a second time with billions of dollars of 
school and public-sector cutbacks. 


Unexpectedly left to their own devices in the thick of the worst eco- 
nomic crisis since 1938, Los Angeles’ elites have invested inflated 
hopes in Rebuild La (BLA), the corporate coalition headed by Peter 
Ueberroth, the czar of the 1984 Olympics who was given a virtually 
messianic mandate by Mayor Tom Bradley to save Los Angeles. 
When it became clear that the city would not receive any significant 
aid from either Sacramento or Washington, Ueberroth dramatically 
announced that RLA’s corporate sponsors had already pledged more 
than a billion dollars in a new investment for Los Angeles’ inner-city 
neighbourhoods. Quick-witred reporters, however, immediately inter- 
viewed Ueberroth’s corporate Good Samaritans, half of whom 
emphatically denied making any such commitment. In the eyes of 
many, RLA was thereby exposed as the philanthropic equivalent of the 
classic Ponzi scheme: mendaciously pyramiding false promises into 
purely fictitious community ‘rebuilding’. 


This relentless melting of illusions in the context of the national non- 
debate about the urban crisis has left a refactory residue consisting of 
only the most base elements. In City Hall, for example, substantive 
discussion of community-level reform has been supplanted by mono- 
maniac anxiety over police preparedness to deal with the new riot that 
virtually everyone now concedes is inevitable. Similarly, the current 
(Spring 1993) mayoral race—arguably the most important in the city’s 
history—has been largely reduced to a tawdry auction between 
competing schemes to lay off public employees in order to afford 
more cops. Even more depressingly, an embittering competition over 

inking resources, which RLA has only enflamed, has brought the 
Black and Latino communities to the brink of open street warfare. 
Local pundits now talk ominously about the city’s “Yugoslav disease’ 
as it Balkanizes into intercommunal strife. 


In sum, the national and local responses to the 1992 Los Angeles 
uprising have revealed a doom-ridden inertia and shortage of reform 
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resources at every level of the American political system. It is certainly 
a far cry from 1965 when the Johnson administration steamrolled its 
huge Model Cities bill through Congress soon after the first Los Ange- 
les riot. From an offshore perspective, moreover, the current situation 
must seem inscrutable if not incredible: what other affluent nation, 
much less planetary superpower, would tolerate such high levels of 
disorder in its second largest city? Is it conceivable that a suburban 
politcal majority is actually prepared to write off the future of Los 
Angeles (and possibly New York)? Won't the new Clinton adminis- 
tration have to ride to the rescue? 


In the guise of analyzing the various political responses to last year's 
uprising, this article explores the formidable obstacles in the path of 
any resumption of urban reformism in the 1990s. The first half 
examines the debacle of ‘riot relief legislation in Washington and 
Sacramento, where fiscal crisis has been the forcing house of a new 
anti-urban federalism. On Capitol Hill, Gramm-Rudman, Perot and 
the international bond markets have tied a Gordian knot around 
urban policy that Clinton probably dare not cut. At the same time, a 
new version of the old Congressional conservative coalition has 
emerged that unites suburban and rural representatives in both par- 
ties against any federal reinvestment in the minority-dominated big 
cities. Meanwhile, a less visible, but equally consequential, counter- 
revolution has been taking place on the state level since 1989. Key 
industrial states, including California, Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, 
have radically reduced traditional welfare and educational entitle- 
ments with devastating results for their major urban cores. 


The second half of this article (to appear in the next issue) will focus 
on the local politics of ‘rebuilding La’ in a wintery climate of dwind- 
ling federal and state assistance. Despite the crisis in its local credibil- 
ity, Ueberroth’s BLA has been internationally embraced, by everyone 
from Jimmy Carter to the Economist, as the paradigm of the new cor- 
porate voluntarism that is expected to save declining American and 
British cities. In real life, however, RLA’s hype has simply displaced 
attention from the savage hollowing out of public services and 
employment. For example, Los Angeles’ formerly vaunted school sys- 
tem now compares unfavourably to Mississippi's, while community 
health standards have fallen to third-world levels. Although nativists 
have tried to blame last year’s disturbances on the impact of promis- 
cuous immigration, it is the accelerated decay of the public sector that 
best explains the rising tensions between different ethnic communities 
—in Los Angeles and elsewhere. 


Part One: The War on the Cities 
2. The Republican Wilderness 


Flying home from Houston on Air Force One the day after his defeat, 
George Bush had the perverse consolation of vetoing the urban aid 
bill that he had helped launch six months before. Originally designed 
as 2 streamlined rescue package for riot-damaged Los Angeles and 
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flood-stricken Chicago that combined federal emergency finance with 
enterprise-zone tax exemptions, the bill had become so grotesquely 
ornamented with expensive amendments that, according to Bush, it 
was now just a ‘christmas tree’. He bitterly blamed the Democrats for 
abandoning Los Angeles to a ‘blizzard of special interest pleadings’ .° 


In fact, Bush himself had decorated the tree. The White House was 
directly responsible for attaching most of the ornaments, including 
amendments to help the urban poor by repealing luxury taxes on 
boats, planes, furs, and jewelry, as well as new tax breaks for real- 
estate investors. What actually upset Bush most about the final form 
of the bill was a Democratic rider that proposed ending tax deduc- 
tions for club dues: an unfair burden on the rich that might be inter- 
preted as a stealth tax increase. 


Historians may someday debate why the Republicans’ callous refusal 
to help Los Angeles did not provoke a national scandal, or at least give 
the Democrats valuable campaign ammunition. (The Clintonians 
deliberately declined the gift.) In its major features, the Bush adminis- 
tration’s response to the Second Los Angeles Riot was an inverted 
mirror image of the Johnson administration’s response to the First. In 
1965 the LAPD’s Chief Parker (assisted by the National Guard) 
retained total control over law enforcement while the federal govern- 
ment provided massive financial aid through its new urban pro- 
grammes. This time around, however, repression was immediately 
and dramatically federalized, while the rebuilding was left to shoe- 
string local efforts and corporate charity. 


There is, of course, an eerie indistinguisbability in all the military 
interventions, ‘humanitarian’ or exterminist, of the Reagan-Bush era. 
The fuzzy video images of the Marines or 82nd Airborne ın the streets 
of Panama City, Miami, Los Angeles, Grenada, or Mogadishu all look 
alike and the prone figures on the ground are always Black. But the 
rapid deployment of federal combat troops to South-Central LA was 
only one leg of the tripod of policies—an iron-fisted ‘Bush Doctrine’ 
for troubled Us cities—unveiled last May. Wielded into action with 
equally impressive speed, for example, was an unprecedented task- 
force of federal law-enforcement agencies mandated to track down 
and prosecute riot felonies. The large FBI and INS components of the 
taskforce were later reorganized as permanent anti-gang units in line 
with Attorney General Barr's dictum that the Crips and Bloods, 
together with criminal illegal aliens, have replaced Communism as the 
major domestic subversive threat. This is also the official legitimation 
for the third leg of the tripod: the ‘Weed and Seed’ programme that 
ties neighbourhood-level federal spending (the ‘seeds’) to active col- 
laboration with the war against the gangs (the ‘weeds’). 


If, in tendency, ‘Weed and Seed’ prefigures the ultimate absorption of 
the welfare state by the police state, the parsimony of federal seed 
money has ensured that the actual results are less dramatic. Non-law- 
enforcement aid to Los Angeles has amounted to scarcely more than 
on 
3 Los Angeles Tras, 4 and 5 November 1992 
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smoke and mirrors. A month after the riot, for example, HUD Secre- 
tary (and presumed 1996 Republican presidencial front-runner) Jack 
Kemp showed up with a far press estowrage at Nickelson Gardens 
Housing Project in Watts to announce that his department was giving 
Los Angeles $137 million in housing assistance. The national press 
recorded the local elation at this unexpected windfall, but generally 
neglected to report the subsequent rage when Kemp’s gift turned 
out to be nothing more then funds already in the pipeline.® Like- 
wise the White House (which had previously blamed the riot upon 
the legacy of the Great Society) established an awesomely named 
‘Presidential Task Force on Los Angeles Recovery’, headed by obscure 
deputy secretaries of Housing and Education, whose sole func- 
tion was the repackaging of existing programmes es dynamic Bush 


initiatives. 


These sleights of hand allowed Republican campaign publicists to 
portray huge fictitious sums of assistance to Los Angeles when, in fact, 
the administration was blocking small business loans and food stamps 
to tens of thousands of needy residents in riot-impacted neighbour- 
hoods. According to city officials fully 60 per cent of eligible riot vic- 
tims were denied disaster assistance, and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency even balked at reimbursing $1 million to the 
state for establishing disaster application centres.’ In contrast, 
affluent Florida suburbs, damaged by Hurricane Andrew and seen as 
crucial to a November Bush victory, received massive, fast-tracked 
relief.® 


In the end, the White House’s only decisive response to Los Angeles's 
pleas for federal help, apart from Marines and FBI agents, was an 
audacious scheme to loot the city’s major public assets. Behind Dan 
Quayle’s seemingly off-handed remark about selling LAX was a con- 
certed effort by advocates of radical privatization to force an urban 
fire sale. These latterday privateers were led by Robert Pool, Jr., 
founder of Los Angeles’ rightwing Reason Institute, John Giraudo, 
former counsel to President Reagan's privatization commission, and 
C. Boyden Gray, the chief counsel to President Bush. With Quayle 
riding roughshod over budget chief Richard Darman’s scruples, Bush 
issued an executive order that paved the way for hardpressed cities to 
sell off $220 billion worth of federally-financed public works, ranging 
from sewerage treatment plaots to turnpikes and airports. An exult- 
ant Pool hailed the order as little short of a ‘Magna Carta for privatiz- 
ation .9 


It was also another striking instance of how closely Washington's 
policy toward the cities has come to resemble the international poli- 
tics of debt. In the Reagan-Bush era the big cities have become the 





6 Ibid, 2 June 1992 
7 See criticisms of mma by local and stare officials ın Los Angeles Tras, n January 
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S See Neal Peirce, ‘A Biot-Ravaged City is Sull on Hold’, Natsomel Journal, to October 
1992, P- 2325. 

9 The local press largely mussed this extraordinary mory. See Victor, op Ct, pp. 
r513—T516. 
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domestic equivalent of an insolvent, criminalized Third World whose 
only road co redemption is a combination of militarization and pri- 
vatization. Otherwise, the Republicans have been absolutely adamant 
over the last twelve years in embargoing aid to the cities. Indeed, this 
de facto war against the cities has been one of the great strategic 
projects of modern conservative politics, embodying profound elect- 
oral and economic objectives.” ~ 


On the one hand, from the moment of victory in 1980, Republican 
ideologues were urging a “Thatcherite’ offensive against core Demo- 
cratic constituencies. The American Enterprise Institute, in particular, 
promoted the ‘win-win’ logic of ‘blowling] up the political infra- 
structure of the urban Democratic Party’ by killing programmes like 
the Urban Development Action Grants (UDAGs) ‘that buy power for 
people who walk around with a capital D’.” By savagely cutting back 
urban aid, they hoped to bury the remains of the Great Society and 
deepen the schism between Black inner-city and White suburban 
Democratic constituencies.” 


On the other hand, federal disinvestment in the big cities was also 
supposed to liberate the animal spirits of urban capitalism. As Barne- 
kov, Boyle and Rich point out, this canonical Reagan-era precept, like 
so many others, was actually incubated in the second half of the Carter 
Administration. It was Carter’s Commission for a National Agenda 
for the Eighties that rejected ‘centrally administered national urban 
policy’ as ‘inconsistent with the revitalization of the larger national 
economy’. According to the Commission, Washington had to ‘recon- 
cile itself’ to the decline of older industrial cities and not interfere 
with the rise of a new ‘postindustrial economy’ by directly aiding dis- 
tressed communities.” 


Within the Reagan administration this resurgent Social Darwinism 
was given an even more implacable edge by Emmanuel Savas, the 
assistant secretary of HUD in charge of policy development. In various 
articles and official reports, Savas argued that federal urban policy had 





© It ıs important to contrast the different urban strategies of the Nixon-Ford and the 
Reagan-Bush regimes. Nixon's ‘New Federalism’ did not so much seek to dismantle 
the Great Society as to reallocare its benefits to the ‘new Republican majority’ in Sun- 
belt cines and suburbs He and Ford expanded urban grants-in-aid but rerouted them 
away from the Democratic big-city beartland in the Northeast toward the urban South 
and West Nixon also ended the ‘maximum feasible participation’ era of the War on 
Poverty and returned administrative control over federal grants to traditional cityhall 
eles. Thus in urban policy as in foreign policy, the Reagan revolution was as much 
orientated against the legacies of Nixon and Ford as against those of Johnson and 


Kennedy. 

“ American Enterprise Instimre budget expert Allen Schick quoted in the Wel! Sirer 
Journal, 4 February 1985, p. 4. 

= For an extended discussion see my essay, “The Lesser Evil? The Left, the Democrats 
and 1984’ ın Prissers of the American Dream, Verso, London and New York, 1986, pp. 
267~270. 

3 President's Commission for a National Agenda for the Eighties, Urbes Amersca im the 
Eighties. Perspectrees and Prospects, and A Nasional Agenda for the Espbties, Washington 
D.C. 1980—quoted in Tumothy Barnekov, Robin Boyle and Daniel Rich, Prrwetion and 
Urban Policy in Britain and the Untied States, Oxford 1989, pp. 101-105. 
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been a complete failure and that cities had to be weaned, however 
brutally, from their artificial dependence upon Washington. Casually 
admitting that ‘not all cities will benefit equally, and some may not 
benefit at all’, Savas—supported by Budget Director David Stockman 
—advocated a competitive acceptance of the new discipline of the 
world economy and a thoroughgoing privatization of local govern- 
ment services. It was time for cities to stop being welfare cases and 
learn to become lean, mean entrepreneurs. Thus the 1982 National 
Urban Policy Report drafted by Savas envisioned an inter-urban war 
of all against all as cities were advised to ‘form parmerships with their 
Private sectors and plan strategically to enhance their comparative 
advantages relative to other jurisdictions’.4 


Returning the cities to the Darwinian or Hobbesian wilderness, how- 
ever, required massive Democratic complicity. The Republicans 
shrewdly calculated that Southern and suburban Democrats, given a 
suitable pretext, were ready to help put the knife in the back of their 
big city brethren. (Carter, after all, had already frozen urban spending 
in 1978.) This is exactly what happened in 1985-86 when the Congres- 
sional Democratic leadership allowed general revenue sharing to be 
killed in committee and exposed urban grants to across-the-board cuts 
under the Gramm-Rudman deficit-reduction process.> The stiletto 
was given another vicious twist in 1988 when three-quarters of South- 
ern Democratic representatives voted to eliminate UDAG in order to 
finance a major funding increase for NASA’s Space Station. 


Two years later, while cutbacks in federal aid were driving cities into 
their worst financial crisis since the Depression, the House Demo- 
cratic leadership negotiated a budget compromise with the White 
House that precluded an urban bailout in the foreseeable future. 
Although Washington had twice invented ‘fiscal emergencies’ to side- 
step Gramm-Rudman and finance the Gulf War and the sax bailout, 
it simply ‘yawned’ in face of the Us Conference of Mayors’ urgent plea 
for a domestic Marshall Plan.™ Indeed, in passing the Budget 
Enforcement Act of 1990, with its moratorium on social spending, the 
Democratic majority abdicared any remaining pretence of committed 
Opposition to the city-killing policies of the Bush administration. It 
was the last nail in the coffin of the New Deal. 


3. The Body Count 


Abandoned by the national Democratic Party to the ill winds of ‘post- 
industrialism’, the big cities have faced massive federal disinvestment 





“ Quoted ın ibid, pp. 105-107. Barnekov, Boyle and Rich is an indispensable analysis 
of neo-conservative urban policy. 

° See Timothy Conlan, New Federalism: Intergevernmental Reform From Nexen te Reagan, 
The Brookings Instrtution, Washington D.C. 1988, p. 233. Previously in 1982 Ted 
Kennedy had joined hands with Dan Quayle to kill tens of thousands of local public- 
sector jobs supported by the Comprehensive Employment Training Act (cera) of 1973. 
(See pp. 175-76.) 

* For Democranc indifference to the seven-point-plan proposed by the Mayors in 
January 1992, see Rochelle Stanfield, ‘Cast Adrift, Many Cres are Sinking’, Netreme! 
Journal, 9 May 1992, p. m22. 
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at the very moment that deindustrialization and the epidemics of the 
1980s (AIDS, crack, homelessness) were imposing immense new finan- 
cial burdens. In an important study, Demetrios Caraley estimates that 
the 64 per cent cutback in federal aid since 1980 had cost cities $26 
billion per year (in constant 1990 dollars). For cities with more than 
300,000 inhabitants, the average federal share of the municipal 
income stream has plummeted from 22 per cent in 1980 to a mere 6 
per cent in 1989.7 Since state aid, nationally averaged, has remained 
constant at 16 per cent, cities have had to make up the shortfall with 
local resources: usually very regressive sales taxes and user fees. 


Table One focuses on the impact of the federal retreat from ten of the big- 
gest cities. If Los Angeles has endured the steepest decline in budget 
share, the Republican war on the cities has probably inflicted the great- 
est absolute damage on Philadelphia and New York. Despite being 
placed under a virtual receivership by the state legislature, Philadel- 
phia has lurched from one giant deficit to another since 1990. From 
Harlem to Flatbush, meanwhile, the missing federal aid has spelled the 
difference between the preservation of the New York’s La Guardian 
legacy and Mayor Dinkins’ current ‘doomsday budget’ with its twenty- 
thousand lay-offs. Forced to abandon redistributive programmes and 
too broke to pave streets or modernize sewer systems, America’s 
pariah big cities struggle simply to pay their financial creditors and 
keep a thin blue line of cops in uniform. As Ester Fuchs sombrely 
notes, the coincidence of protracted recession and federal disinvest- 
ment ensures that ‘the prospects for urban America in the I990s are 
in many ways worse than they were during the Depression era’. 


Table One 
Federal Contribution (%) to Budgets, Selected Big Cities? 


a 


1977 1985 

S I ŘŘ—M 
1. New York 19% 9% 
2. Los Angeles 18% 2% 
3. Chicago 27% 15% 
4. Philadelphia 20% 8% 
5. Detroit 23% 12% 
6. Baltimore 20% 6% 
7. Pittsburgh 24% 13% 
8. Boston 13% 7% 
9. Cleveland 33% 19% 
10. Minneapolis 21% 9% 


LY 


7 Demetrios Caraley, ‘Washington Abandons the City’, Pelitecal Scrence Querterty, 107: 
1, 1992, pp. 8 and 1. I have amended Caraley’s estimare of the total percentage reduc- 
tion 1n federal urban assistance with the figure from “The Economic Crisis of Urban 
America’, Basreess Week, 18 May 1992. 

$ Ester Fuchs, Meyers and Money: Fiscal Pelscy cx New York and Chicaga, Chicago 1992, p. 288. 
us Bureau of Census, Coty Geverement Frmences, 1977-78 and 1984-85; and Preston 
Niblack and Peter Sean, ‘Financing Pubic Services in L.A’, ın James Steinberg, David 
Lyon and Mary Vasana, Urban America: Policy Chouwes fer Las Angeles and the Natron, the 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica 1992, p. 267. 
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The Figures in Table One, moreover, may substantially understate the 
real social impact of the Reagen revolution on urban finance. As 
James Fossett pointed out in a 1984 Brookings Institution study, 
federal grants and revenue-sharing in the 19708 provided a much 
larger share of cities’ operating expenditures than they did of their 
total budgets inclusive of capital outlays. By this alternative measure, 
federal aid to Los Angeles (42 per cent of the operating budget in the 
peak year of 1978) may have been twice as significant as Table One 
suggests. 


Even more importantly, federal funds constituted the predominant 
public resource for many, if not most, poor inner-city neighbour- 
hoods. Fossett estimated, for example, that OI per cent of federal 
grants to Los Angeles benefited poor and moderate-income groups. 
Needless to say, these grants also greased the wheels of community 
politics. As we shall see later, the Republican dynamiting of the 
federal aqueduct to the inner cities has forced an important political 
realignment. Deprived of the funds and patronage that formerly 
flowed from Washington, many local politicos and Organizers drifted 
back during the 1980s—just as the Reagan ideologues intended—to 
Booker T. Washington-like dependencies on corporate paternalism. 
Similarly most community organizations have had to ‘entrepreneur- 
talize’ themselves and their programmes to survive the long drought 
of federal aid. 


In sectoral terms, meanwhile, the national urban programmes that 
have suffered the most pitiless retrenchment since 1980 have been 
subsidized housing (—82 per cent), economic development assistance 
(-78 per cent) and job training (—63 per cent). Again, as ideologic- 
ally designed, federal aid has been cut off from cities precisely as they 
have confronted the most wrenching restructuring since the industrial 
revolution. Like the ‘Irish tenantry during the Potato Famine of the 
1840s, the contemporary American urban poor have been doomed by 
the state’s fanatical adherence to a laissez-faire dogma. The decline in 
housing subsidies, for example, has helped put more urban Ameri- 
cans out in the cold than the great Depression, while the evaporation 
of job training funds and the termination of the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act (CETA) have consigned myriads more to the 
underground drug economy. The United States is the only major 
industrial nation to respond to the international competitive regime 
of the 1980s by ruthlessly eliminating structural adjustment assistance 
to workers and cities. 


Federal policy has also pummeled city labour-forces in other ways. 
Since the first wave of urban deindustrialization in the early 19708, the 
local public sector and the Us military have provided the most 
important compensatory employment opportunities for Black and 
Latino workers who, unlike their white counterparts, have been 
unable to move laterally into new suburban job slots or rise upward 





P See James Fossett, “The Politics of Dependence: Federal Aid to Big Cities’ in 
Lawrence Brown, James Fossett and Kenneth Palmer, The Cheugrag Polites of Federal 
Grants, The Brookings Instimuon, Washington D.C. 1984, pp. 21-24 and 148. 

z CE. Washenxgton Post Natwnal Weekly Edsteex, 1-17 May 1992, and Caraley, ibid, p. 9. 


into the financial centre professional-managerial strata. From the 
mid-1980s, however, the reduction of federal aid has accelerated 
the wage and workforce downsizing of local government that began 
tendentially during the Tax Revolt of 1978-79. The security of city 
and county employment has been undermined by the massive 
privatization of everything from sanitation to jails and schools. 
Takebacks, contracting-out and wage deflation are now as common 
in the local public sector as they were in the private sector during 
the 1980s. 


More recently, the end-of-cold-war shrinkage of the conventional mili- 
tary has closed the single most important employment option for 
ghetto and barrio youth. Since 1986 the percentage of young Blacks 
entering the armed forces has plummeted from 20 per cent to 10 per 
cent, while the overall non-white proportion of the military has fallen 
from one-third in 1979 to just one-quarter today.7 Minorities have 
also suffered disproportionately from the closure of domestic military 
bases, like San Bernardino’s Norton Air Force Base, the largest 
employer of Blacks ın Southern California’s ‘Inland Empire’. 


But Washington’s culpability in the current urban crisis extends far 
beyond the mere cutoff of financial aid. The Republicans have also 
blown up city budgets by deliberately shifting the costs of many 
national problems onto Democrat-dominated localities. They have 
imposed mandates to provide new services without providing addi- 
tional funding. New York and Los Angeles, for example, are the prin- 
cipal ports of entry for the greatest immigration wave since the early 
1900s, but the Bush administration has refused to pay them (or their 
state governments) the compensatory funds promised under the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1988 (IRCA). Although 
several Southern California-based studies have shown that immi- 
grants, undocumented as well as legal, contribute more in taxes than 
they consume, the federal government siphons off the net surplus via 
payroll taxes, leaving cities and counties with substantial deficits for 
services provided. Not surprisingly this federal refusal to reimburse 
local government for its role in satoma! immigration policy only 
exacerbates anti-immigrant prejudice at a local level, which is then 
politically harvested by nativists and conservatives. 


The War on Drugs, of course, is the other Reagan-Bush initiative that 
has imposed crushing costs upon cities. Editorially endorsing the 
findings of a recent Rand Corporation report that examined the Los 
Angeles riots in the context of national policy, the LA Times conceded 
that the War on Drugs had ‘devastate[d] minority communities 
without significandy impairing narcotics distribution’. The Rand 
researchers had shown that the exponential increase in drug offenders 
arrested (over one million every year) and imprisoned was simply 
money and lives wasted. Despite federal subsidies to local law 
enforcement, the criminalizanion of drug use is accumulating huge 
a 
2 See James Hosek and Jacob Klerman, ‘Military Service: A Closing Door of Oppor- 
tunity for Youth’, in Sceinberg et al, tbid, pp 165-167 

3 Los Angeles Times, 4 January 1993. 


long-term social costs that will fall primarily on insolvent city and 
county governments.74 


Finally, as Table Two demonstrates, the Reagan-Bush era’s various 
anu-urban policies, combined with huge tax subsidies to suburban 
retail and office development, have opened a new chasm of inequality 
between core cities and their suburban rings. Over the last decade tra- 
ditional urban areas have lost a staggering 30 per cent of their job 
base while suburbs have seen employment soar by 25 per cent. In 
some cases, like Washington D.C., the outer suburbs have accumu- 
lated fifteen times more per capita tax capacity than their dying 
cores.” A new, often startling, economic geometry has emerged as 
corporate headquarters and business services, following factories and 
shopping malls, have relocated to the highrise nodes strung like pearls 
on outer freeway rings, 20—75 miles from the old urban centres. 


Table Two 
Central Cities Compared to Suburban Ring (= 100%) 77 





1980 1990 
1. households tn poverty 360 % 650% 

1980 1987 
2. per capita income 90 % 59% 





4. The New Spatial Apartheid 


Much of what Joel Garreau and other authors have celebrated as the 
rise of the ‘Edge Ciry’—'‘the biggest change in a hundred years in how 
we build citres’*—is the artifact of the vastly different federal poli- 
cies toward metropolitan centres and peripheries. While Reaganism 
was exiling core cities into wilderness, it was smothering suburban 
commercial developers and renegade industrialists with tax breaks 
and subsidies. Most of the capital gains windfall of the 1980s that was 
supposed to technologically rearm corporate America for competition 
in the world market was actually siphoned into a vast over-building of 
office and retail space along the circumferential beleways and intercity 
corridors. Or, put another way, the ‘spatial trickle-down’ from 
national economic growth that Savas and Stockman promised would 
eventually return to the chastened, entrepreneurial city has actually 


been centifuged off to Edgeland. 


“4 See Joan Petersilia, ‘Crime and Punishment in California’, in Steinberg et al, ibid. 
© The shortfall of employment in most core cities 1s further multiplied by the large 
percentage of high wage and salaried jobs held by suburban commuters 

* Cf Caraley, pp 5—6 and Fred Siegel, “Wasting for Lefty’, Ditsert, Spring 1991, P. 


r77 
7 Nacional League of Cimes 1992; and Coraley, tbid. 

8 See Joel Garreau, Edge Cotp—Lafe en the New Froutmr, Doubleday, New York 1991, 
P 3- 
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In effect, these policies have also subsidized white flight and metro- 
politan resegregation. In the ideal neo-classical world, the best option 
for workers in decaying, uncompetitive centre cities is simply to 
follow the migration of jobs to the new edge-cities. This is, of course, 
exactly what millions of white urbanites have done since the ghetto 
uprisings of the late 1960s. Table Three (a—d) summarizes the ethnic 
recomposition of the 14 cities (24 million people) that constitute the 
cores of the 10 largest US metropolitan regions (76 million people). 


Table Three 
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a. Ethnic Shifts in Cores of 10 Largest Metropolises 


— 8,000,000 whites 
+ 4,800,000 Latnos 
+ 1,500,000 Asians 
+ 800,000 Blacks 
— 900,000 total populanon 
b. Ethnic Composition—1970 versus 1990 (%) ° 
1970 1990 
white 70.0 39.9 
Black 27.6 31.4 
other 2.4 28.7 
Asian 6.8 
Launo 21.9 
c. 10 Largest Metropolitan Cores: Percentage white ” 
1970 1990 
1 New York 75.2 38.4 
2. Los Angeles 78 3 37.2 
3 Chicago 64.6 36.3 
4. D.C. area 41.4 33.0 
5 Bay area 75.1 42.9 
6. Philadelphia 65 6 51.3 
7. Detroit 55.5 20.3 
8. Boston 817 58.0 
9. Dallas 75.8 49.8 
10. Houston 73.4 399 
d. (1990): Largest Ethnicities and (1992) Mayors 9 
plaralsty met largest mayor 
1. New York white 38.4 Black 29.8 Black 
2. Los Angeles Latino 39.3 white 37.2 Black 
3. Chicago Black 40.8 white 36.3 white 
4. DC. area Black 62.2 white 33.3 2 x Black 
5 Bay area white 42.9 Asian 22.8 2 x white, 1 Black 
6. Philadelphia white 51.3 Black 399 Black 
7 Detroit Black 75.7 white 20.3 Black 
8. Boston white 58.0 Black 25.6 white 
9 Dalles whic 49.8 Black 27.2 2 x white 
10. Houston white 39.9 Black 28.1 white 


nn EEN 
Note: D C. includes Balumore, Bey, San Francisco, Oakland and San Joss; and Dallas, 
Forth Worth 


a aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaalauaaaaalatltlalallalMlMlMlM 


79 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population, 1970 and 1990 
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At slightly greater magnification, it is possible to make important fur- 
ther distinctions between the urban itineraries of whites, Blacks, 
Latinos and other groups. To take Los Angeles as an example, almost 
the entire white working-class of the older southeast industrial belr— 
some 250,000 people—moved to the job-rich suburban fringe during 
the 19708 and early 1980s. They were replaced by 328,000 Mexican 
immigrants, primarily employed in non-union manufacturing and 
services. Indeed, in Los Angeles the counter-point to the Latinization 
of manual labour has been the virtual disappearance of traditional 
Anglo blue-collar strata from the urban core. A cartoon of the city’s 
resident workforce would depict a white professional-managerial 
elite, a Black public sector, an Asian petty-bourgeoisie, and an immi- 
grant Latino proletariat. 


Although second- and third-generation Mexican-Americans do not 
move as freely within the Southern California metrosea as working- 
class or middle-class Anglos, their mobility rate is surprisingly high. 
One of the major ethnic-political shifts of the last decade, for instance, 
has been the explosion of Chicano political power in the suburban 
San Gabriel Valley east of Los Angeles. 


African-Americans, by contrast, have been trapped in place in Los 
Angeles, as elsewhere in urban America. Dramatic figures that pur- 
port to show the suburbanization of Black Los Angeles primarily 
represent the territorial expansion of the traditional Southcentral 
ghetto into adjacent, but separately incorporated cities: for example, 
Lynwood on the east, Inglewood and Hawthorne on the west and Car- 
son on the south. When this quotient of ‘ghetto shift’ is deducted from 
1990 census figures, what remains of Black suburbanization in South- 
ern California is a monotrend movement to blue-collar suburbs 
(principally, Fontana, Rialto and Moreno Valley) in the Inland 
Empire of western San Bernardino and Riverside countes. 


Certainly this is a significant phenomenon, and there are tndications 
that the Black exodus to the Inland Empire may have accelerated 
since last spring’s rebellion. But it must be emphasized that ‘Black 
flight’ has been constrained to a handful of outer suburbs with drama- 
tic deficits in their jobs-to-housing ratios. Compared not only to blue- 
collar whites, but especially to Chicanos, there has been, at best, only 
a desultory diffusion of Blacks within Southern California’s wider 
housing and job markets. 


The colour-bar, in other words, remains alive and well in Southern 
California's growth-pole exurbs like Simi Valley, Santa Clarita, Teme- 
cula, Irvine, Laguna Hills and Rancho Bernardo. Between 1972 and 
1989 Los Angeles’s suburban rim gained more than two million new 
jobs while its Black population languished at less than 2 per cent. 
(Blacks are u per cent of Los Angeles County’s population.)* Whatever 





Y For the ethnic transformation of Los Angeles’s todustrial heartland, see my chapter, 
“The Empty Quarter’, in David Reid (ed.), Sex, Death and God me L.A , New York 1991 
* Figures calculated from California's Economic Development Department, Statistical 
Abstrecs, and the 1990 Census The ‘edge-city rim’, as I define it, includes Ventura and 
Orange counties, as well as northern Los Angeles County (basically Santa Clarita 
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the precise combination of class and racial discriminations involved, 
African-Americans have been systematically excluded from the edge- 
city job boom. Conversely, they have become more dependent on 
centre-city public employment, the cornerstone of the Black com- 
munal economy. 


With minimal nuance or exception, this pattern of spatial apartheid 
(often, mistakenly, called ‘spatial mismatch’) has been recapitulated 
in every metropolitan area in the United States during the 1980s. In 
the Bay area, for instance, San Francisco’s financial industry has 
ignored Black-governed Oakland’s desperate efforts to attract white- 
colour employment, preferring instead to export tens of thousands of 
back-office jobs over the Berkeley Hills to the white edge-cities of 
Contra Costa county. Greater Atlanta and Detroit, meanwhile, vie 
with each other for the distinction of being the most perfect ‘urban 
donut’: Black in the deindustrialized centre, lilly-white on the job-rich 


rim. 
5. The Suburban Majority 


The age of the edge city, then, is the culmination of a racial sorting- 
out process. This has had two epochal political consequences. Firs, 
the semantic identity of race and urbanity within us political dis- 
course is now virtually complete. Just as during the ethno-religious 
kulturkampf of the early cwentieth-century when ‘big city’ was a euphe- 
mism for the ‘teeming Papist masses’, so today it equates with a 
‘Black-Latino underclass’. Contemporary debates about the city—as 
about drugs and crime—are invariably really about race. Conversely, 
as Jesse Jackson always underlines, the fate of the urban public sector 
has become central to the survival agenda of Black America. 


Secondly, 1992 was the watershed year when suburban voters and 
their representatives became the political majority in the United 
States (they had already been a majority of the white electorate since at 
least 1980). The politics of suburbia, notes Fred Siegel in a recent 
Dissent, are ‘not so much Republican as anti-urban ... [and] even 
more anti-black than anti-urban’.» Racial polarization, of course, has 
been going on for generations across the white picket-fence border 
between the suburb and city. But the dramatic suburbanization of 
economic growth over the last decade, and the increasing prevalence 
of strictly rim-to-rim commutes between job and home, have given 
these ‘bourgeois utopias’ (as Fishman calls them) unprecedented auto- 
nomy from the crisis of the core cities. And vice-versa, ‘the ascend- 
ance of the suburban electorate to virtual majority status, [has] 
empowerled] [them]...to address basic social service needs... 
through local suburban government and through locally generated 
revenues, and to further sever already weak ties to increasingly black 





Y (cont) 

and the Antelope Valley), the +15 corridor of western San Bernardino and Riverside 
counties, and suburban San Diego county. It excludes part of the suburban Inland 
Empire. 

Ħ Siegel, ibid, pp 177-79. 

3 Robert Fishman, Besrpeses Utepeas: The Riss and Fall of Sxbxrina, New York 1987. 
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urban constituencies.’4 This, in turn, has greatly simplified the geo- 
graphy of partisan politics: Republican party affiliation is now a 
direct function of distance away from urban centres.35 


Core cities, for their part, have helplessly watched the reapportion- 
ment of their once-decisive political clout in national politics. Since 
Jimmy Carter, their representation in Congress has declined from 
one-quarter to one-fifth of House seats. In presidential politics, the 
high-water mark of big city power was undoubtedly the election of 
1960 when the Daley machine resurrected the dead to provide John 
Kennedy’s winning margin over Richard Nixon. In those days Chi- 
cago mobilized 40 per cent of Ilinois votes, today it turns out only 25 
per cent. Likewise, the capture of decisive majorities in the twenty 
largest cities was once tantamount to owning the White House. But, 
as Carter, Mondale and Dukakis each demonstrated, it was possible 
to sweep the urban cores and be crushed in the suburbs by the defec- 
tion of so-called ‘Reagan Democrats’, a stratum largely consisting of 
blue-collar and lower middle-class white refugees from the cities. 


The Clinton campaign, of course, was the culmination of a decade- 
long battle by suburban and Southern Democrats to wrest control of 
the Democratic party away from labour unions, big city mayors and 
civil-rights groups. In the aftermath of the Mondale debacle, Clinton 
joined with Bruce Babbitt, Charles Robb and other sunbelt governors 
to establish the Democratic Leadership Council (DLC) as a competing 
power-centre to the Democratic National Committee (DNC). The 
DLC’s principal goals were to marginalize Jesse Jackson (the champion 
of the urban poor), rollback intra-party reforms, take control of the 
DNC, and nominate a candidate who could challenge Reaganism in its 
own crabgrass heartland. 


Clinton’s genius has been his skill at pandering to the DLC’s stereo- 
type of the Reagan Democrat. From his electrocution of a brain- 
damaged Black convict on the eve of the New York primary to hus 
sudden speech impediment faced with the word ‘city’, Clinton was 
programmed to reassure white suburbanites that he was not soft on 
crime, friendly with the underclass, or tolerant of big-city welfare 
expenditures. This implicitly anti-Black, anti-urban theme music was 
played in continuous refrain to his promises to reinvest in middle- 
class economic and educational mobility while continuing to defend 
George Bush’s new world order. 


Despite the clarity of the essential Clinton message, his victory has 
spawned strange hopes and misguided interpretations. Like the 
pathetic paupers in Port-au-Prince who were reported to have organ- 
ized a cargo cult around Clinton in the mistaken belief that he would 
open America’s golden door to the Haitian masses, a jubilant gaggle 
of rust-belt mayors, community developers and members of the con- 
gressional Black Caucus have cheered the Bush defeat as the dawning 





4 Thomas Edsall with Mary Edsall, Chera Reectren' The Impact of Recs, Rights, and Taas 
on Amres Pasxi, New York 1991, p 217. 

D See James Barnes, “Tainted Triumph’, Netrene! Jexrnal, 7 November 1992, p. 2541 
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of a New Deal. Some, perhaps, have become intoxicated with Arthur 
Schlesinger’s oft-repeated assurance that the great wheel of American 
politics was again turning, inexorably, from right to left. Others may 
have been hallucinating on the even stranger idea, sprouted in DSA 
circles, that Clinton is actually a ‘stealth social-democrat’ committed 
to a huge Keynesian expansion of education and health-care entitle- 
ments. 


In any event, there is virtually no evidence that President Clinton is 
the ‘Manchurian Candidate’ of a largely invisible American social 
democracy. Nor, for that matter, is it clear that the 1992 election has 
actually moved the country back toward anything resembling pro-city 
New Deal liberalism. Indeed, as MIT's Walter Dean Burnham has fre- 
quently pointed out, Schlesinger’s mythical wheel no longer moves at 
all, but ıs stuck, semi-permanently, in a centre-right position that 
corresponds to our current ‘post-partisan’, suburbanized political 


system.’7 


Most importantly, there is no obvious reason why a campaign care- 
fully designed to de-emphasize the cities should deliver a President 
suddenly fixed on their needs. In the aftermath of the Los Angeles 
rebellion, neither Bastwess Week nor the National Journal could locate a 
significant dividing line between the Clinton and Bush approaches to 
urban policy. Indeed senior Clinton advisor Will Marshall, presi- 
dent of the DLC’s Progressive Policy Institute, conceded that there was 
‘very little difference over the central idea’, while his Republican 
counterpart, Heritage Foundation domestic policy director Stuart 
Butler, saw ‘no conceptional difference between Clinton and Bush’. 
On the rare occasions when either candidate dealt with urban issues, 
each used the same debased rhetoric of ‘empowerment’ to espouse 
enterprise zones, school vouchers, privatization of public housing and 
workfare not welfare.39 


Nor, in the months since the election, have flowers suddenly blos- 
somed in Cabrini-Green or the South Bronx. Attempting to present 
New York’s woes before the Clinton transition team, Congressman 
Charles Rangel of Harlem complained that ‘they listen and they say 
nothing’—not surprisingly since the transition’s ‘bible’, the Progres- 
sive Policy Insutute's Mandate for Change, omits cities altogether from 
its fourteen topic chapter headings.*° For his part, new Housing and 





* For the argument that Clinton ‘has overturned neo-liberal polrucs’, brought an end 
to the conservative era, and is really a ‘stealth social democrat’, see Harold Meyerson, 
“The Election’ Impending Realignment?’, Dissest, fall 1992, pp. 421-24. 

7 Walter Dean Burnham, ‘Critical Realignment Dead or Alive?’, in Byron Shafter 
(ed ), The End of Realigument?, Madison 1991, pp. 125-27. 

‘Clinton's approach sounds even more Republican. . enterprise zones, govern- 
ment financed organizations to lend money and give advice to budding entrepreneurs 
—the sort of public-private cooperation the Bush Administration will be pushing as 
well.’ (Basimss Week, 18 May 1992.) ‘[This] increasingly odd campaign ... with it 
spectacle of Bush and Clinton . . saying much the same things about the agony of the 
inner cities’. (Netresal Journal, 16 May 1992, p. 1996 passim ) 

% Quoted in tbid, p. 197. 

4° And when Clintonians do talk about cities, they never acknowledge the special cir- 
cumstances of Blacks or Latinos. Andrew Hacker points out, for example, that Clinton 
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Urban Development secretary Henry Cisneros may have aroused 
great expectations amongst the cargo-cult crowd, but so far he has 
only promised to work from existing funds, refloat federal enterprise 
zone legislation, and preserve ‘Weed and Seed’, which he described as 
‘an important program’. Congress, meanwhile, gives little sign chat 
ic will challenge a Bush-Clinton continuum of urban neglect. A post- 
election Gallup poll of Democratic members of the new House 
revealed that aid to cities was ranked a miserable thirteenth out of 
eighteen issues (housing was ranked last). ”# 


Let us suppose for the sake of argument, however, that escalating 
urban unrest, perhaps sparked by another Los Angeles riot, forces 
Clinton—as it did an equally reluctant Nixon in 1969—to attempt to 
address some of the underlying urban contradictions. Could he 
actually mobilize the political and budgetary resources to save the 
cities? It is hard to see how. The forecast for any resumption of urban 
reformism is quite bleak as long as federal discretionary spending is 
weighted in chains by the deficit, Perot voters and a white-collar 
recession. 


6. Lemmings in Polyester 


The chief legacy of the Reagan-Bush era, of course, is the two-trillion- 
dollar cost of ‘winning’ the Cold War. A generation's worth of public 
investment—probably the fiscal equivalent of several New Deals— 
wes transformed into stealch bombers and nuclear armadas, financed 
by the most regressive means imaginable (huge tax-cuts for the rich 
and rampant offshore borrowing). Bipartisan politics then added 
another half-trillion dollars to bail-out wealthy investors from the 
savings-and-loan debacle. Spent on ciues and human resources these 
immense sums would have remade urban America into the land of 
Oz, instead of the wasteland it has become. 


The social burden of servicing this deficit may be measured by com- 
parison to the annual combined budgets of America’s fifty largest 
cities. In 1980 interest payments on the federal debt were twice as 
large as the aggregate big-city budget, today they are six times larger. 
Alternately, the $300 billion 1990 deficit was simply equal to the 
annual interest cost on a federal debt soaring toward $5 crillion.*3 


Keynesians, pointing to much higher per capital debts elsewhere in 
the OECD world, may argue that it is ridiculous to allow the deficit to 
become an absolute fetter on national growth or urban reinvestment. 
But the deficit is not merely a figure on a belance sheet, it is also the 


*° (cont ) 

and Gore's own book, Pattrag Peeples Firs, ‘hardly ever mentions race, even obliquely. A 
chapter enathed ‘cries’ neither uses the erm ‘inner-city’ nor mentions residential or 
school segregation’. (“The Blacks and Clinton’, New York Ressew of Beeks, 28 January 
1993, P 14) 

£ Quoted ın the Los Angeles Tiseas, 25 January 1993. 

P Washington Past National Weakly Edition, 14-20 December 1992. 

43 Caraley, ibid., 25. 
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major strategic weapon of the right. It is the archimedean lever that 
the conservative coalition in Congress has used to dismantle the cit- 
zenship entitlements of the urban and rural poor, and it is the struc- 
tural guarantee, via Gramm-Rudman and the 1990 budget treaty, that 
the Reagan Revolution is irreversible. As Guy Mollyneux has elo- 
quently argued, the deficit-warriors’ call for ‘shared sacrifice’ is a 
‘truly Orwellian inversion of political language’ where spending on 
cities is ‘pandering to special interests’ and ‘tough choices’ means 
more austerity for the poor.# 


The most Orwellian voice in American politics, of course, speaks in a 
just-plain-folks East Texas drawl. Clinton may continue to snub Ross 
Perot, but the diminutive billionaire’s shadow (magnified by the 
international bond markets) looms enormous over the new adminis- 
tration. Perot’s achievement has been to create an unprecedented 
populist crusade, nineteen-million-strong, around the thesis that the 
deficit, not the decline of the cities or the plight of the poor, is the 
epochal issue facing ordinary Americans. Like lemmings in polyester, 
millions of his followers vow to walk off the cliffs of a major depres- 
sion in order to balance the federal checkbook. 


Perot is also the gatekeeper to any political realignment. Clinton won 
the election because Perot stole Bush’s vote in the edge cities, retire- 
ment communities and high tech belts. (See Table Four.) By himself 
Clinton got a 3 per cent smaller share of the popular vote than even 
Dukakis ın 1988. The strategic focus of his administration, therefore, 
will be winning over the Perot voters in the suburbs who, surveys 
have shown, overwhelmingly favour tax cuts and less governament 
spending, especially on the urban poor.#? Not surprisingly, the Clin- 
ton cabinet is top-heavy with deficit-hawks and admirers of Reagan's 
New Federalism. In particular, the combination of Leon Pannetti 
(‘time to make sacrifices... cut, not raise public spending’ etc.) and 
Alice Rivlin in the Office of Management and Budget is the moral 
equivalent of having Perot himself in the cabinet.*° 


Finally, the hope that Clinton will shower the cities with some of his 
proposed $220 billion-dollar investment budget (infrastructure, tech- 
nology and education) is perhaps the cruelest mirage of all. As much 
a subsidy to huge Wall Street municipal bond merchants like Gold- 
man, Sachs and Company—whose chairman, Robert Rubin, is now 
Clinton's ‘economic security’ chief—as to localities, the fast shrinking 
investment budget is primarily targeted on costly rail, optical-fibre 
and interstate highway projects that will benefit Perot voters in the 





44 See his opinion piece, Los Angeles Traes, 1 November 1992. 

4 Cf Rhodes Cook, ‘Republicans Suffer a Knockout That Leaves Clinton Scanding’, 
National Jexrnal, 12 December 1992, p 3810; and James Barnes, op cit, p. 2541 

45 In her Resrerng the American Dream, Rivlin resurrects Reagan's federalism initiative 
of 1982 that would have returned grant programmes to the stares and terminated the 
federal role ın welfare in exchange for the nationalization of the health-care finencing 
for the poor Other advisors at the new White House are equally keen on conunuing 
the Reagan revolution, including David Osborne, author of Reswpeateng Government 
(1992), whose catch phrase ‘encreprencurial government’ regularly shows up 10 Clinton 
speeches See Rochelle Stanfield, ‘Rethinking Federalism’, Natsnal Jexraal, 3 October 
1992, PP. 2255-57 
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Table Four 


The Perot Factor in the ‘Edge Cities’47 
(national Perot vote = 15) 








County Bush 1988 Bush 1992 decline Perot 1988 
Orange (cA) 68% 44 9% -24% 24% 
San Bernardino (CA) 60% 37% -23% 23% 
Santa Clara (cA) 

(Silicon Valley) 47% 28% -19 % 22% 
San Diego (ca) 60 © 35% -25 % 26% 
Clark (Las Vegas) 56% 33% -23% 25% 
Orange (Orlando) 68% 46% —22 % 19% 
Gwinnett (GA) 76% 54% -23% 16% 
Du Page (11) 69% 48% -21% 21% 
Fairfax (vA) 61% 44% -17% 14% 





suburbs and the traditional highway lobby of state officials, contract- 
ors and white-dominated construction trades. 


Ironically this is the one arena of domestic expenditure—presumably 
because it is most dear to the hearts of gridlocked suburbanites—that 
least needs additional federal investment. Reagan and Bush may have 
decimated urban housing and job-training funds, but they wisely left 
the freeways alone. The 1983 Highway Act is still generating major 
road construction while the 1991 Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act has allocated $155 billion over the next six years for rail 
transit, including Los Angeles’ pharaonic subway system.‘ 


If the big city mayors and the congressional Black caucus attempt to 
divert any of this investment toward urgent inner-city needs (e.g., 
schools, housing, environmental clean-up and public space), they will 
face unprecedented battles with the suburbs. The current downturn is 
the worst white-collar recession since the 1930s. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of middle-managers, computer programmers, book-keepers and 
salespeople have tumbled out of their safe nests in bank skyscrapers 
and corporate front-offices. They have been joined by regiments of 
redundant defence workers, aerospace engineers and skilled construc- 
tion tradesmen. For the first time, the new edge-cities are feeling some 
of the pain of the older cities, and the competition for resources has 
become exceptionally intense. 


No one better appreciates the internal logic of these redistributional 
struggles in the shadow of deficit than Richard Darman, Bush's out- 
going budget director. At a press conference called to present Clinton 
with the unwoonted gift of a huge prospective increase in the deficit, 
an almost gleeful Darman reminded the new administration that it 
was a prisoner of the Reagan-Bush past. It was impossible for Clinton, 


47 Figures from Ceagresusne! Oxarterly, n December 1992, pp. 38r5—3820. 
48 Kirk Victor, ‘A Capital Idea?', Narisal Jearnal, 28 November 1992. 
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he emphasized, to simultaneously deal with the deficit and implement 
his investment programme without taking the politically suicidal 
course of taxing the middle class or reducing their social security and 
medicare entidements. Thus the Clinton campaign promises were so 
much rubbish and the only electorally safe option for the Democrats, 
as for the Republicans, was to continue to blast away at che big cities 
and urban poor. 


The political system has accepted the reforms chat affect the poor... but it 
has not accepted the reforms thar affect the rich. Nor, more importantly 
has ıt accepted reforms, by and large, that affect che broad middle and that 
is half the budget. Where you've got sixty million adults who are benefi- 
ciartes of broad middle-class entitlement programs, that's a lot of voters 49 


7. Poor Law States 


In the dark days of the early Reagan administration, many big cities 
looked toward the new lighe they thought they saw shining from their 
statehouses. The federal retrenchment in domestic policy (which, as 
we have seen, actually began with Carter in 1978) opened the way for 
state governments to assume a more dynamic role in urban finance 
and local economic development. The California legislature, for 
example, organized a major fiscal rescue for cities, counties and 
school districts threatened by the combined disasters of Proposition 3 
(the Jarvis tax amendment) and federal cutbacks. Michigan and 
Massachusetts compensated for the absence of a national industrial 
strategy by enrolling their stricken urban areas into ambitious state- 
level development programmes, while other states assumed higher- 
profile roles in funding local education.” Meanwhile aggregate state 
expenditures, only 6o per cent of the federal budget in the Johnson 
presidencey, drew almost equal to the Bush budget in 1990: $1 trillion 
versus $1.1 ilion.” 


By the late 1980s the big Washington and New York policy institutes, 
from the Brookings to the Committee for Economic Development, 
were abuzz with talk of this extraordinary ‘state renaissance’.* Con- 
servative advicates of states-rights complained bitterly about the 
powers thar had been left to liberals in starehouses, while progressives 
speculated optimistically about the future of ‘Keynesianism in one 
(two, three, many?) state(s]’. But the illusion that the worst of Reagan- 
isms could be halted at the stateline, or that state could replace Wash- 
ington as the saviours of the city, was sustained only by the relative 
fiscal autonomy of the richer states amidst the ‘bicoastal’ boom of the 
mid-1980s. (The ‘new economic role’ of the poor states had been con- 
fined in most instances, like Clinton’s Arkansas, to becoming better 
salesmen of tax advantages and cheap, non-union labour.) 





49 Richard Darman quoted ın ibid, 7 January 1993. 

P? For a comparison of seven states, sponsored by the corporanst Committee for 
Economic Development, see R Scott Fosler (ed.), The New Ecomsms Role of American 
States, New York 1988 

F Natrona! fewrmal, 3 October 1992, p. 2256 

P The phrase used by the Brookings’ Timothy Conlan, see New Federalism, p 228 
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The onset of a new recession in 1990 kicked out the props from 
underneath this over-hyped ‘renaissance’ and exposed the real, 
underlying damage done by more than a decade of federal cuts. With 
state-funded Medicaid and unemployment costs soaring, the Bush 
administration poached on state's fiscal capacity by raising federal 
excise taxes on gas, tobacco and alcohol. Other traditional state tax 
resources were put off bounds by Proposition 13 and its progeny 
across the country. Meanwhile, the War on Drugs was becoming liter- 
ally a ‘domestic Vietnam’ as out-of-control prison budgets sucked up 
larger portions of states’ operating funds. With no one left to bail 
them out, the statehouses now followed the city halls into the fiscal 
black hole excavated by the Republicans in Washington. 


The result—according to the principle of ‘suburbs first in the lifeboat, 
cities and poor last’—has been the dramatic reduction, even elimina- 
tion, of cash and medical assistance to the urban poor. The welfare 
systems of an entire stratum of traditionally progressive, :ndustrial 
states whose names sull resound like a rollcall vore for DR—lIllinois, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Maryland and Minnesota (as well as Ohio 
and Oregon)—have been levelled downwarfds to the meanness of 
Mississippi or Arkansas. Nominally Democratic legislatures have 
radically reduced medical coverage, slashed cash payments, and ught- 
ened the eligibility and duration of benefits. 


In the most extreme case, Michigan, general assistance has been abol- 
ished, and unemployed single adults and childless couples are left 
without any income or medical safety net whatsoever. Maryland has 
also purged its relief rolls of everyone but the disabled and the very 
elderly, while Ohio, Minnesota and Illinois have time-limited assist- 
ance payments regardless of hardship or economic climate. Massachu- 
setts, meanwhile, has reduced eligibility for the disabled, and Oregon 
has excluded hospitalization.4 Similar measures are close to passage 
in New York, New Jersey, and, as we shall see, in California. One 
study suggests that at least forty states are currently weighing a reduc- 
tion in welfare benefits to children. Like serial murders, the 
example of one state cutting benefits has spurred others to emulate the 
same foul deed. 


Meanwhile the current debate in most statehouses is fully up-to-date 
with 1830s Poor Law Reform and the Reverend Malthus. In the face of 
bipartisan abuse against the ‘welfare underclass’, advocates of the 
poor have tried to point out the relentless attrition of income main- 
tenance standards. Both the minimum wage and the median state wel- 
fare (AFDC) benefit have lost 40 per cent of their real value (in 
inflation-adjusted dollars) since 1970, while the median welfare 
benefit for a family of three now barely equals one-third of the poverty 





5 For a succinct overview of states’ growing structural deficits, see Penelope Lemov, 
‘The Decade of Red Ink’, Geverasag, August 1992 

4 Cf J. Michael Kennedy, ‘Cutbacks Push Poor to the Edge’, Gorerarsg, 2 April 1992; 
and John Begala and Caro) Bethel, ‘A Transformation within the Welfare Scare’, The 
Journal of Stats Geverament, 1992 

, ” 1991 sudy by Center on Budget and Policy Priortties (Washington D C.) and Center 
for the Saidy of the States (Albany, New York). 
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threshold. And, in contrast to the demonology of a welfare system 
rife with cheats and layabouts, more than 28 per cent of the popula- 
tion living below the poverty line receives no public aid at all.” 


But such statistics make little headway these days in Lansing, Colum- 
bus or Sacramento. In an important article, John Begala and Carol 
Bethel argue that the current legislative attack on the poor is driven 
by the same force alluded to earlier: the competitive pressure of 
anxious middle-income voters, including displaced workers in manu- 
facturing and laid-off second-income wage-earners.™ The struggle is 
not about the moral economy of welfare, but about the political 
precedence of suburbs and the entitlements of the middle class. In 
Michigan, for example, this has taken the form of a cruel war of 
Detroit’s white suburbs against the unemployed population in the 
Black core city. In a typical exchange, one suburban legislator sug- 
gested that if Detroit’s jobless were unhappy with the abolition of 
general assistance they could ‘move to sunny California, to stylish 
New York; or, if they like winter sports, to Minnesota.’9 


Although ‘the relationship between state and local governments has 
deteriorated to maybe the lowest level anyone can remember’, state- 
houses have been able to legislate this new, Dickensian immiseration 
without facing mass revolt in the cities. Shrewd governors and legis- 
lative majority leaders have learned to cut Faustian bargains with city, 
and especially county, authorities. In exchange for acceeding to state 
welfare cuts and tax-poaching, for example, the localities are legislat- 
ively released from their mandates to provide certain essential 
services like relief and medical-care for the indigent. The ‘hit’—as 
legislators, and other hired assassins, like to say—is passed directly 
onto the street, and inner-city property-owners are conscripted to 
common cause with the suburbs. 


8. A Holocaust of Rights 


The ulumate casualty of this current wave of state-legislative attacks 
on the urban poor may be the tenability of belief in common citizen- 
ship itself. Whether in the name of the budget, or the War on Drugs, 
social and economic rights that were won through generations of 
hard-fought struggle are now routinely abridged or even abolished. 
Not since the end of Reconstruction, have so many Americans faced 
such a drastic devaluation of their citizenship as do urban commun- 
ities of colour today. And no recent sequence of government actions 
has set this holocaust of rights in more stark relief than the events in 
Sacramento since the Rodney King verdict. 


While the cinders of South Central were still warm, Art Torres, the 





% Cf House Ways and Means Committee, Gresa Besk, Washington D.C. 1991, and 
Center on Law and Poverty, cited in Los Angeles Trames, 18 June 1992. 
37 Kennedy, ibid. 
Begala and Bethel, ibid 
9 Kennedy, ibid. 
6 State representative quoted in Rochelle Scanfield, “Rethinking Federalism’, op ct., 
p. 2257. 
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liberal state-senator from East Los Angeles, submitted two bills to the 
California Legislature for urgent consideration. One bill simply 
funded emergency relief for Los Angeles with the same temporary 
sales tax increase that had been used in 1989 to aid the Bay area after 
the Loma Prieto earthquake. The other bill took a small step toward 
acknowledging the existence of the police brutality that had sparked 
the riots by establishing a standardized citizen complaint process and 
a statewide databank. Neither bill was envisioned as controversial. 


To ‘Torres’ consternation, however, both bills were quickly incinerated 
in a suburban anti-LA backlash, orchestrated by the powerful law- 
enforcement lobby. Equal treatment for riot and earthquake victims 
was dismissed out of hand by Senate Republican leader Ken Maddy 
(Fresno), who snidely observed to Torres that ‘there was not the same 
kind of outpouring of sentiment for Los Angeles’. Meanwhile, Tor- 
res’ modest proposal for state invigilation of police abuse—a baro- 
meter of the Capitol’s attitude toward Rodney King’s near-lynching 
—was killed and replaced by four criminal bills authored by Senate 
Majority leader, David Roberu (Hollywood). Roberti, who over the 
course of the summer would emerge as Republican Governor Pete 
Wilson’s fifth column in the Democratic Party, proposed an alterna- 
tive message to the inner city. He wanted to ban probation for con- 
victed looters, increase the sentence for fire-bombing from seven to 
nine years, extend the deadlines for arraignment, and offer state 
rewards for the arrest of looters. His bills passed handily. 


While the Senate was venting its spleen, the entire Legislature was 
embroiled in an epic debate on the future of California that came to 
entirely overshadow the riots. Caught between Proposition 13 and the 
worst recession since 1938, the stare budget was $6 billion in the red 
with the prospect of even larger deficits in the future. The Democrats, 
under the leadership of Roberti and House Speaker Willie Brown (a 
Black corporate lawyer from San Francisco), initially proposed to 
increase taxes for millionaires, close some egregious loopholes, and 
‘roll over’ the rest of the deficit until the economy recovered. 


Republican Governor Wilson, on the other hand, blamed the reces- 
sion on labour and the poor, and wanted to make deep, permanent 
cuts in family assistance, medical care and higher education. In 
exchange for releasing county government from its health and welfare 
madates, he also proposed to end Sacramento’s Proposition 13 bailout 
of local government. In a state whose postwar prosperity had been 
generated by tts traditionally high levels of investment in education 
and public services, Wilson advocated a draconian, Michigan-style 
retrenchment. 


By the beginning of the summer, the Democrats had capitulated 
almost totally. After a behind-the-scenes blitz by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the oil and real-estate lobbies, the sons of the people led by 
Willie Brown abandoned their feeble attempts to raise taxes on the 





* Quoted ın Los Angeles Temes, 15 June 1992 
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rich and close corporate tax loopholes. Ignoring a report on the state's 
children that showed youth unemployment and homicide rates soar- 
ing in tandem, the House Democrats instead unveiled their own bud- 
get plan which the Los Angeles Trmes described as offering ‘even 
deeper cuts in state services than Wilson proposed’. A prominent 
Democratic assemblyman told his Republican colleagues, ‘why don't 
you just declare victory and go home?’® 


In retrospect, it is hard to say what was more astonishing: the Demo- 
crats’ phoney war and abject surrender, or Wilson's subsequent refu- 
sal ‘to declare victory and go home’. Ostensibly the budget crisis 
dragged on through the summer, forcing the state to pay its bills with 
10Us, because the Governor dogmatically continued to insist on deep 
education cuts, which the Democrats, heavily financed by teachers’ 
organizations, could not afford to accept. Speaker Brown, as local 
officials from Los Angeles seeking riot relief discovered to their 
horror, wanted to sacrifice aid to the cities instead. 


In fact, the two sides were playing different games for unequal stakes. 
The Democrats, dominated by a neoliberal lobby-fed majority, 
simply wanted to deflect as much pain as possible away from their 
core suburban constituencies, whose major concerns were taxes, 
transportation and education, not welfare or urban development. 
They consoled their consciences by proposing ‘tippers’ that would 
restore cut programmes and reduce the suffering of the poor once the 
recession ended and pork-barrel days returned. 


The Governor, on the other hand, was playing hard ball—that is to 
say, strategic politics—against the Democrats’ soft ball. Under siege 
from the aptly named ‘cavemen’ of his own right wing, Wilson (no 
more mister nice guy’) had decided to abandon bipartisan compro- 
mise for ideological confrontation. Like Reagan in 1980 he aimed to 
permanently shrink the welfare role of the state and fragment the 
traditional Democratic coalition. He was intransigent about the 
budget because he was determined to force the Democrats to betray 
their education allies and concede the structural permanence of the 
cutbacks. Moreover, when the Speaker evoked the transience of the 
recession, the Governor talked about the inevitability of ‘demo- 
graphics. 


In the summer-long budget battle (which finally ended with the brunt 
of the cuts, as Speaker Brown wanted, shifted from education to local 
government), Wilson repeatedly quoted from two official bibles. One 
was the report of the Governor's Commission on Competitiveness, 
chaired by Peter Ueberroth and released on the eve of the riots, that 
blamed California’s economic malaise and the ‘flight of capital’ on 
over-regulation and excessive taxing of business. The other was a 1991 
Department of Finance report, Celifornia’s Growing Taxpayer Squeeze, 
which warned that immigrants and welfare mothers were multiplying 


i Ů— 


& Ibid, 2 July 1992. 

63 Children New sudy quoted ın ibid, 25 June 1992, and Representarrve Phil Isenberg 
(D-Sacramento) quoted in Linda Paulson and Richard Zeiger, ‘Blundering toward a 
budget’, Calsforaze_Jexrnal, September 1992, p. 426. 
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more rapidly chan taxpayers. Wilson's intellectual originality was to 
synthesize the two reports into a single demonic vision of white 
middle-class breadwinners and entrepreneurs under seige by armies 
of welfare leeches and illegal immigrants, aided and abetted by public- 
sector unions and Sacramento Democrats. The Los Angeles riots 
made the images more vivid and coloured in the faces of the enemy. 


(Actually California’s on-going ‘structural deficit’ is nothing more 
than the bill finally come due for Proposition 13, which tn 1978 
cutback and froze the property tax roll. According to figures in a 
recent study by the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations [Ac], the deficit would disappear if California [29th in 
national ‘tax effort’) simply taxed property owners at the average 
national rate. With 6 per cent more fiscal capacity per capita, Pete 
Wilson’s golden state demands 38 per cent less taxation per capita 
than Mario Cuomo’s New York.) 


Wilson repeatedly evoked this ‘demographic’ scenario, with its racist 
and nativist undertones, to justify his radical surgery on the stare’s 
public sector. Regulations, entitlements, taxes and public employment 
had to permanenody shrink, while the parastic welfare class needed to 
be driven off the dole (the Governor drafted a balloc initiative to slash 
payments and case-loads). In fact, Wilson was building—with the 
Democratic majority’s complictty—an economic atomic bomb to 
drop on the state’s poorer communities, above all the barrios and 
ghettos of Los Angeles, Oakland, and the Central Valley cities. (Part 
Two will examine the damage thar this first deficit bomb [a second is 
now under construction] is inflicting on Los Angeles inner-city.) 


Although neither the Governor nor the Democrats dwelt on the fact, 
the deficit bomb was primarily designed to hurt children—who, after 
all, comprise fully two-chirds of the welfare underclass and half of the 
immigrants. And like an ectual nuclear device, it will continue to 
inflict damage on them for generations, since it entails a permanent 

reduction of education, health and welfare entitlements. The kids of 
' the new immigrants and people of colour (now a majority in the 
primary schools of the state) will not be allowed the same oppor- 
tunities or privileges enjoyed by previous generations of Californiens. 
Citizenship is being downsized. 


In the course of the most ignoble summer in modern Californian 
history, when budget deficits were used to justify every manner of 
inhumanity, one veteran legislator confessed his despair to a reporter: 


Is state government turning its back on the poor? Yes. Is the Democranc 
Party turning its back on the poor. Yes. I don’t like ic, but the fact us char 
most people up here don't share my values. If poor people starve oo the 
street, they don't care. Any budget we pass is going to wreak havoc on the 
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“4 Raising California's property tax effort to the nationel standard would generate 
approximately $170 per capita tn additional taxes Multiplying this by 30 million dıs- 
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Washington, D C , August 1990, pp 75, 103, 132 and 133 
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The Political Economy of Food: 
a Global Crisis 
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International conflict over agricultural regulation continues after more than 
six years to threaten to destroy the whole Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and with it an agreement that 
greatly extends corporate power relative to national (and public) power. 
Paradoxically, the deadlock has been caused by a type of national regulation 
of agriculture whose days are numbered. Even more paradoxically, Europe, 
cast as defender of the old ways, has committed itself to more basic domestic 
reform than the United States. Major changes have been initiated in the 
European Common Agricultural Policy which go further than anyone 
imagined possible at the outset of the Uruguay Round." The choice ig not 
between ‘regulation’ or ‘free trade’, therefore, but between new forms of 
implicit or explicit regulation.* 


In and around the tangled web of national politics, European and North 
American integration, and international economic competition, new 
19 


protagonists are taking shape. The contest over new rules and 
relations for food and agriculture also depends on transnational 
corporations and popular movements not formally present at the 
negotiations. Agricultural support programmes were put in place 
roughly half a century ago in response to farm politics. Since then, 
farms have become suppliers of raw materials within a transnational 
agrofood sector dominated by some of the largest, most technically 
dynamic eorporations in the world. At the same time, urbanization 
and the rise of social movements expressing the concerns of consum- 
ers, environmentalists, and others, have shifted the focus from farm 
incomes to other interests. 


In the long view, it is clear that the agricultural trade conflicts inside 
and outside the GATT are the culmination of longterm structural and 
inter-state changes. The rules implicidy governing agrofood relations 
were established in the years immediately after World War II and 
worked stably enough for nearly twenty five years to justify calling 
them a ‘food regime’. However, new relations were forged during that 
time, which by the early 19708 began to undermine the postwar sys- 
tem of food regulation. 


In this article I analyse the rise of a food regime and the emergence of 
contradictory and conflictual relations within it. First, I define the 
food regime and its main features. In the second section, I describe 
the character of the food regime, including its internal tensions, 
between 1947 and 1973. In the third section I describe the emergence 
of new relations and new rules after the food crisis of 1972-73. To 
simplify the story of the regime and its crisis, in these sections | creat 
states, particularly the US, as integral actors.” In the final part of this 
essay, I explore the residual and emergent relations which make 
possible either a new regime, or the descent into deeper disorder. 


The Food Regime: Principles and Contradictions 


The impasse in international economic relations is centred on agricul- 
ture because in the agro-food sector there exists the largest gap 
between national regulation and transnational economic organiz- 
ation. This gap is the legacy of the post-World War U food regime, the 
rule-governed structure of production and consumption of food on a 





* Baclter versions of this essay were presented at Wolfson College, Oxford, the 
Agrarian Studies Program, Yale University, and the Department of Polincal Science, 
Unrversity of Toronto, and benefited from discussion with participants. I would like 
to thank Henry Bernstein, Barbara Harriss White, Geoffrey Kay, Jean Laux, Philip 
McMichael, and Mary Summers for critical advice and encouragement 10 revising 
earher drafts, and Yildiz Atasoy for invaluable research assistance. It will be published 
in Peed, edited by Barbara Harriss-White, to be published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford 
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"Tim Josling (Food Research Institute, Stanford University), ‘Emerging Agricultural 
Trade Relations in the Post Uruguay Round World’, paper presented at the Faculty of 
Polttical Science, University of Rome, June 1992. 

2 Nothing could be farther from the case. For instance, the whole edifice of the food 
regune would never have been constructed 1f the Brannan Plan—defeated in 1947 
through intense redbarting—had become the basis of us agricultural policy. See Reo 
M. Christenson, The Brannan Plas: Ferme Palris and Polscy, Ann Arbor, MI 1959 
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world scale. The food regime was created in 1947 when alternative 
international regulation in the form of the proposal for a World Food 
Board was rejected.3 At the GATT, the only clear positions are those 
which ‘decouple’ and ‘deregulate’ elements of a food regime that no 
longer works. The present alternatives for a new regime are not for- 
mally proposed. They must be teased out from analyses of the social 
forces involved in global agrofood restructuring. 


The postwar food regime was governed by implicit rules, which none- 
theless regulated property and power within and between nations. 
The food regime, therefore, was partly about international relations of 
food, and partly about the world food economy. Regulation of the 
food regime both underpinned and reflected changing balances of 
power among states, organized national lobbies, classes—farmers, 
workers, peasants—and capital. The implicit rules evolved through 
practical experiences and negotiations among states, ministries, cor- 
porations, farm lobbies, consumer lobbies and others, in response to 
immediate problems of production, distribution and trade. Out of 
this web of practices emerged a stable pattern of production and 
power that lasted for two and a half decades. 


The rules defining the food regime gave priority to national regu- 
lation, and authorized both import controls and export subsidies 
necessary to manage national farm programmes. These national pro- 
grammes, particularly at the outset US New Deal commodity pro- 
grammes, generated chronic swrpluses. As these played out, they 
structured a specific set of international relations in which power—to 
restructure international trade and production in one state’s favour— 
was wielded in the unusual form of subsidized exports of surplus 
commodities. In this way agriculture, which was always central to the 
world economy, was an exceptional international sector. 


Then, the ‘food crisis’ of the early 19708, combined with simultaneous 
money and oil crises, initiated a period of instability from which we 
have not yet recovered. The sense of crisis in the early seventies 
stemmed from the sudden, unexpected shift from surplus to scarcity, 
which sent grain prices soaring and threatened food shortages for 
poor people and most of all, for poor countries. In retrospect it is 
clear that since the shortages came from a one-time explosion of 
demand and a temporary drop in production, the basic cause of sur- 
pluses was bound to reassert itself. Since major states continued to 
support agricultural prices by purchasing commodities, within a few 
years farmers produced more surpluses, and states resumed mercan- 
tile trade practices to get rid of them. 


With the reappearance of surpluses, most commentators abandoned 
the idea of crisis and focused on ever shorter time horizons. Old 
policies designed to deal with surpluses once again seemed approp- 
riate, and problems with those policies were not connected to the long 
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3 The proposal for a World Food Board was defeated at a mecting in Washington, 
D C. in August 1947. See Martin Peterson, ‘Paradigmatic Shift in Agriculture: Global 
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trajectory of international food relations since 1947.4 However, disap- 
pearance of the symptom simply masked survival of the disorder. Like 
a kaleidoscope turning, new relations which had emerged within che 
regime became significant enough to alter the pattern. Old practices, 
especially surplus disposal in foreign markets, could not reconstruct 
the original relations of power and property. Food aid or other forms 
of export subsidy, which once underpinned the food regime, came 
instead to express intense international conflicts. 


I The Surplus Regime, 1947-72 


Because the US protected its own domestic markets, other countries 
were constrained to adopt similar agricultural policies focused on the 
national market. US trade restrictions, designed to protect domestic 
farm programmes, encouraged other states to focus on their own 
national agro-food sectors. States replicated the US regulation of 
national sectors, but adapred policies to their locations in the food 
regime. For Continental Europe, this meant shifting the focus of 
protective agricultural policies away from tariffs, and redesigning 
trade protection around domestic support for farm prices. For other 
parts of the world, adaptation of the Us model involved parallel shifts 
in the forms of state agricultural regulation. Thus, the postwar rules 
did not liberalize national agricultural policy, but created a new 
pattero of intensely national regulation. 


At the same time, the free movement of investment capital tended to 
integrate the agro-food sectors of Europe and the Us into an Atlantic 
agro-food economy. This tension framed the new roles of tropical 
export countries, including former European colonies, in the food 
regime. This integration, moreover, was uneven. Ic did not include 
the countries of the socialist bloc, and, despite high levels of aid and 
trade, the capitalist countries of Asia were not integrated into trans- 
national agro-food complexes. 


Thus the postwar food regime was built on a tension between the 
replication and the integration of national apro-food sectors. The tension 
between replication and integration reflected on an international scale 
the problem inherent in US farm programmes—chronic surpluses. 


Us at the Centre 


Paradoxically, the main challenge to present rules comes from the 
source of those same rules in the early postwar years—the US state. 
New Deal farm programmes of the 1930s were retained after World 
War II despite widespread awareness of the problem of surpluses. 
Mercantile practices had to be used to dispose of the surpluses and to 
prevent a flood of imports into the Us. As the dominant economic 
power after World War I, the us insisted on international rules con- 
sistent with ics own national farm support programmes. These rules 
eventually allowed the US to create an overwhelming preponderance 


4 For an excepuon, see Marty Strange, Femily Fermiag, A New Ecomemc Viswa, Omaha 
1988, PP. I7-39. 
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in world agro-food production and trade, far beyond its historic 
share.> 


Yet mercantilist agricultural policy was in conflict with the larger US 
policy to promote free movement of goods and money internation- 
ally.° Because of its weight in creating international institutions after 
World War I, us decisions transferred this tension to the food 
regime as a whole. 


The food regime was created by a series of decisions between 1945 and 
1949, which reflected us determination to protect the import controls 
and export subsidies which, as we shall see, were a necessary comple- 
ment to its domestic farm policy. US commitment to mercantile 
agricultural trade practices led to the sacrifice of multilateral institu- 
tions which had wide support among postwar governments, not only 
for regulating food, but also for the pursuit of the larger US agenda 
for liberal trade. The World Food Board Proposal, which provided 
for global supply management and food aid through the FAO, was 
rejected by the US and Britain at an international conference in 
Washington, DC in 1947. The Havana Treaty creating an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, a 1946 initiative by the US Department 
of State, was never formally submitted to Congress because it contra- 
dicted mercantile clauses in US domestic farm laws. Even the GATT, 
which began as an ed boc negotiating forum intended to be subsumed 
under the formal powers of the anticipated rro, and continued as a 
feeble substitute in its absence, excluded agriculture from its ban on 
import controls and export subsidies, at US insistence.’ 


The need for trade controls stemmed from an odd feature of domestic 
farm programmes, where, instead of direct income support, New 
Deal price supports tried to raise farm incomes indirectly by setting a 
minimum price for commodities named in the legislation, and main- 
taining this price through state purchases. Government purchases to 
support prices encouraged farmers to produce as much as possible. 
Legislation to limit production by restricting acreage was never 
effective. In fact, insofar as they encouraged farmers to remove their 
worst land from production, acreage controls tended to increase 
productivity. 


Surpluses mounted more persistently with the technological develop- 
ments involved in the industrialization of agriculture. Industrializ- 
ation subordinated farms to emerging agro-food corporations, both as 





3 While the us had been a major exporter ın the earlier food regime of 1870-1939, it 
had shared dominance with Russia before the Revolunon of 1917, and then with faster 
growing exports from elsewhre, particularly the British Empire. The collapse of us 
exports in the Great Depression was more severe than other exporters. Consequently 
ics postwar dominance was by no means a contiouation of a stable historical partern. 
See H. Friedmann, ‘World Market, Sære, and Family Farm: Social Bases of House- 
hold Production in the Era of Wage Labor’, Comparative Statues m Society and History, 20 
4, 1978 

6 Allen Rau, Agricalteral Poly and Trade Leberalization ru the United States, 1934-56° A 
seek of Coufirctrag Poluctes, Geneva 1957, pp. 93-I2L 
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buyers of machines, chemicals, and animal feeds, and as sellers of raw 
materials to food manufacturing industries or livestock operations. 
Profits in the agro-food sector depended on the larger restructuring of 
the postwar economy towards mass production and mass consump- 
tion,® especially increased consumption of animal products and high 
value-added manufactured foods, or what might be called ‘durable 
foods’.9 


Commodity price support programmes both protected family farms 
and encouraged their relations with agro-food corporations. By 
supporting prices, the legislation rewarded large family farms. Farms 
increased productivity and scale through technologies bought from 
key vehicle and chemical industries. As they became locked onto a 
technical treadmill, they also became increasingly specialized. The 
most important shift was the separation of intensive livestock from 
cereal production, and with it the growth of the two most important 
crops of the ‘second agricultural revolution,’ hybrid maize and soy. 
Capital-intensive manufacture of soy-maize animal feeds allowed cor- 
porations to place themselves between increasingly specialized inten- 
sive livestock operations, which were their customers, and maize and 
soy farms, which sold to them.” At the same time, mass production 
of durable foods required standard agricultural raw materials, which 
corporations obtained through contracts with increasingly specialized 
and standardized farms." As durable foods came to be made from 
generic ingredients, such as sweeteners, fats, and starches, corpora- 
tions were able to reduce their dependence on specific products and 
increase the possibilities for substitution.” 


The key to the persistence of the world food regime was the :nnovative 
US policy of foreign aid, combined with import controls. Domestic 
agricultural price supports required import controls and export sub- 
sidies. Without controls, high domestic support prices would attract 
imports. Apart from its negative impact on hungry people abroad, 
especially war-torn Europe, this meant thet without import controls, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, a US government agency, would 
have to buy ever greater quantities of world supplies to maintain the 





3 See Martin Kenney, Linda M. Lobao, James Curry, and W Richard Goe, ‘Agricul- 
ture in U S. Fordism: The Integration of the Productrve Consumer’, in Wiliam H 

Friedland Lawrence Busch, Frederick H Buttel and Alan P Rudy, eds., Towards a New 
Pelstxcal Econsmy of Agroculturs, Boulder 1991. In the same volume, see Jean-Pierre Ber- 
lan, “The Historical Roots of the Present Agricultural Crisis’, for analysis of the arable- 
livestock divide; and Frederick H. Buttell and Pierre La Ramee, “The ‘Disappearing 
Middle” A Sociological Perspective’, for differentianon of us farms by suze 

9 The use of these foods was bound up with the new social relanons of consumption 
based on purchases of appliances, such as refrigerators and freezers, by both stores 
and households Dolores Hayden, Resestgutmg the American Dream, New York 1984 

© Jean-Pierre Bertrand, Catherine Laurent, and Vincent LeClercq, Le Mendi du wpa, 
Paris 1983 

a See Michael Eden Gerder, The Insticunonaltration of Grower-Processor Relations 
in the Vegetable Industries of Ontario and New York’, in Friedland et al , op. at See 
also William H Friedland, Amy E Barton, and Robert J Thomas, Mexafactzriag 
Green Gold. Capital, Leber, and Technology or the Lettuce Industry, Cambridge 1981 
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incomes of US farmers. Moreover, the more it bought, the greater was 
the gap between support prices and residual ‘market’ prices. Govern- 
ment stocks put a downward pressure on prices by keeping supply (or 
potential supply) high. This created fiscal problems for the state 
budget, which had to pay support prices plus storage and disposal 
costs. Since the destruction of surplus agricultural products was 
politically unacceptable in a hungry nation (and world), commodity 
price support programmes required a way co dispose of surpluses 
without lowering prices, that is, outside ‘markets’. These were found 
through domestic public distribution, such as food stamps and school 
lunches, and through subsidized exports to other countries in the 
form of ‘aid’. . 

Aid allowed the us to turn the problem of surplus stocks into an 
Opportunity to pursue strategic, welfare, and economic policies. Yet 
aid did not simply fetegrate donor and recipient. As a mercantile trade 
practice, aid encouraged recipients and competitors alike to adopt the 
national regulation of agriculture and trade. Thus replicatron was built 
into the rnternational food economy at the same time. 


In other words, what is frequently called the ‘export of the US model’ 
of both production and consumption, was the outcome of specific 
practices in the postwar food regime. Ar the same time, these prac- 
tices also reflected historical experiences, so that the effects were quite 
distinct in Europe, the emergent third world, and as we shall see later, 
in Japan. In Europe and third world, new links with the Us revolved 
around trade in wheat, animal feeds, and raw materials for food 
manufacturing. 


Europe and the Atlantic Pivot 


Marshall aid to Europe simultaneously established the basis for 
Atlantic agro-food relations, and invented the specific mechanisms of 
foreign aid which were later adapted to the third world. For European 
agriculture, the tension between national regulation, with attendant 
surpluses, and liberal trade, was reflected first in Marshall aid and 
later in the Common Agricultural Policy. The US supported the 
European protection of wheat and dairy products, even at the very 
high level needed to keep out efficiently produced and subsidized us 
exports. In return, the European Community exempted maize and soy 
from the import controls of the Common Agricultural Policy.” 


Under the Marshall administration, dumping was secondary to recov- 
ery. US legislation required the use of Marshall funds to buy US sur- 
plus commodities at specified rates as much as 50 per cent below the 





B For instance, Alain Revel and Christophe Riboud, Amersca’s Green Power, Baltumore 
1986; Laurence Tubiana, ‘World Trade ın Agricultural Products From Global 
Regulation to Market Fragmentanon’, in David Goodman and Michael Redclift, 
laternatrenal Ferm Criss, London 1989; Susan George, Les Strateges de la farm, Geneve 
1981, esp. pp 23-56; Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins, World Hanger, Twelve 
Myrhs, San Franasco 1986, p. 107. 

4 Bertrand et al. Le monde dx soja, Richard Gilmore, A Peer Horwest: The Clash of Pelscees 
and Interests m the Gram Trade, New York and London 1982. 
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domestic price; ıt balanced the contradictory interests of reconstruc- 
tion and dumping by specifying maximum and minimum quantities 
to be disposed of in recipient countries. US Marshall administrators, 
however, minimized agricultural dumping, as they understood it to 
be.5 The 40 per cent of Marshall aid that went to food and agricul- 
ture in Europe was concentrated upon imports of feedstuffs and ferti- 
lizers for agricultural reconstruction. The balance shifted after 1954, 
when surpluses were redirected to underdeveloped countries in the 
form of food aid.” 


However, as soon as agricultural reconstruction showed some success, 
West European farmers sought US markets for their dairy products. 
Congress then imposed import quotas on dairy (and a whole range of 
other) products. This, despite the fact that even with high support 
prices, imports of dairy products accounted for less than one per cent 
of the US market. The ability of special interests to override US 
interests in trade relations with Europe can only be understood in the 
ideological context of the Cold War. The farm lobby got its import 
restrictions not through agricultural legislation but through an 
amendment in the Defense Production Act of 1950. In 1952, the Act 
was amended to enable the US Secretary of Agriculture to defend the 
country against any import which endangered national security, from 
Danish cheese to Turkish sultana raisins.” 


Despite protection, the openness to direct investment by US trans- 
national corporations helped to integrate European and US agro-food 
sectors via industrial inputs and processing. Both in promoting meat- 
intensive diets and in organizing intensive livestock production, agro- 
food capitals shaped agricultural reconstruction along lines similar to 
the US. Most important was investment in an intensive livestock sec- 
tor relying on industrial feedstuffs composed from soy and maize. 
This linked apparently national agricultures to imported inputs. 
Beneath the protected surface, therefore, lay the corporate organiz- 
ation of a transnational agro-food complex centred on the Atlanuc 
economy. It linked North America, especially the Us, to Europe.” 


The combination of the freedom of capital and the restriction of trade 
shaped agricultural reconstruction so that it created a new relation- 
ship between European and US agro-food sectors. A decade later, the 
Common Agricultural Policy of the European Economic Community 
introduced a similar form of agricultural support to that in the US. To 
achieve import substitution in the face of chronic US surpluses, how- 
ever, the level of protection required was very much higher. In return 
for the US acceptance of EEC restrictions against wheat and dairy 
imports (the old products in international trade) the HEC did not 
restrict the new US exports, maize and soy. The latter soon came to 
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account for greater export revenues than those lost with wheat.9 Both 
European corporations and subsidiaries of US corporations in Europe 
contributed to a massive growth of manufactured feedstuffs for inten- 
sive livestock production, and a shift from domestic and colonial raw 
materials, such as flax and cotton meal, to maize and soy imported 
from the us. Like other industrial sectors, the apparently national 
livestock ndustry rested on a chain of inputs which effectively inte- 
grated a transnational sector.*° 


Thus European wheat replicated the sationel US sector, while special- 
ized European Jivestock farms imported inputs from the US, creating 
an integrated Aslentic agro-food sector. The price support mechanism 
for wheat and dairy products eventually replicated the surpluses, and 
with them the export subsidies to dispose of them. By 1975 the EC bad 
switched from being a net importer to a net exporter of wheat, and by 
1985, France’s exports (including to other EC members) were larger 
than those of the Us.” At the same time, agro-industrial integration 
allowed European livestock producers to substitute a wide range of 
feed ingredients for US imports and to diversify trade. Eventually, the 
CAP closed the circle by introducing support for domestic oilseed 
production, an import substitution/replication which eventually 
brought the Us and EC to the brink of trade war in 1992.” Thus, trade 
restrictions and competitive dumping turned from the founding 
principle into the enduring friction of the food regime. 


The Third World 


The Atlantic agro-food economy was the hinge for the reconfiguration 
of the food relations of Asian, Latin American and African countries. 
As third world states sought to develop national economies, their 
agrarian strategies were shaped by the opportunities and limits of 
world food markets. These gave little reason to question the dominant 
ideologies—capitalist and socialist; modernization and dependency— 
which all encouraged states to downplay agriculture except as a 
contribution to industrial development. For most countries, both the 
food supply of urban populations and the export revenues for indus- 
trial investment were largely sought outside traditional agrarian 
sectors during the 1950s and 1960s. 


For the commercial food supply, US wheat surpluses made imports an 
attractive alternative to the modernization of the domestic food 
sector. When the us lost European wheat markets, which had been 
virtually the only source of import demand until the 1950s, it sought 
other outlets for its surpluses. It found them in Japan, and above all in 
the emerging third world. Third world markets were cultivated, 





9 Dan Morgan, Merchants of Gratz, New York 1979. 
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despite lack of foreign exchange, through the use of food aid. The 
main US food aid instrument, Public Law 480, adapted the specific 
mechanisms invented for Marshall aid. However, while Marshall 
administrators in Europe had resisted the Congressional attempts to 
dump US wheat because it undermined the main goal of agricultural 
reconstruction,® there was no such counterbalance for PL480 aid in 
third world countries. Consistent imports made many third world 
countries dependent on cheap world wheat supplies.” 


Wheat was both a change from most traditional dietary staples and an 
efficiently produced, often subsidized alternative to the marketed 
crops of domestic farmers. Despite the Green Revolution, which 
replicated in the third world the hybrid maize revolution of US agri- 
culture,” and setegrated national agriculture into world markets for 
equipment and chemical inputs, the third world as a whole became 
the main source of import demand on world wheat markets. Import 
policies created food dependence within two decades in countries 
which had been mostly self-sufficient in food at the end of the second 


world war. 


On the export side, tropical crops faced the notorious problem of 
declining terms of trade, even when export states tried to manage 
world supplies. Two of the most important tropical export crops, 
sugar and vegetable oils, were increasingly marginalized by industrial 
substitutes used as sweeteners and oils. Although changing us (and 
other advanced country) diets tncreased the per capita consumption 
of sugars and fats, these were increasingly consumed in a new form. 
Sugars and fats became intermediate ingredients in manufactured 
foods rather than articles used directly by consumers. 


Once industrial processes allowed for technical substitutions, the 
relative costs of crops could determine which would be used as raw 
materials for durable foods. The main industrial substitute for cane 
sugar was High Fructose Corn Syrup, which became economically 
feasible to use because of US subsidies and surplus stocks of maize. 
The main substitute for tropical vegetable oils was soya oil, which was 
a byproduct of soymeal for animal feeds. Beyond that, soya oil was the | 
second largest US food aid item after wheat, and was widely substi- 
tuted for tradicional oils for cooking and for industry, in recipients of 
US aid from Spain to India.” Thus the food regime fostered import 
substitution of tropical oils and sugars in the Us and Europe, the 
Atlantic hinge of the international food regime. 


By the early 1970s, then, the food regime had caught the third world 
in a scissors. One blade was food import dependency. The other blade 
was declining revenues from traditional exports of tropical crops. If 
subsidized wheat surpluses were to disappear, maintaining domestic 
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food supplies would depend on finding some other source of hard 
currency to finance imports. 


The food crisis of 1973-74 did create a sudden scarcity. It sent prices 
soaring and dried up aid. Worst of all for dependent third world 
importers, the food crisis coincided with the oil crisis. The effects 
included a complex differentiation of the third world based on the 
new importance of paying for expensive imports of food and energy. 
The solution was temporary, elegant, and dangerous. The oil revenues 
deposited in transnational banks by oil-rich states were lent out 
extravagantly to states desperately in need of financing food (and oil) 
imports. 


O New Relations, New Rules, 1972-present 


After two decades, the internal tensions within the food regime had 
begun to pose serious problems. The replication of surpluses, com- 
bined with the decline of the dollar as the international currency, led 
to competitive dumping and potential trade wars, particularly 
between the European Economic Community and the us. This event- 
ually made it unbearably costly for small countries, such as Canada or 
Sweden, to subsidize surpluses or exports. On top of international 
conflict, transnational corporations outgrew the national regulatory 
frameworks in which they were born, and found them to be obstacles 
to further sxtegration of a potentially global agro-food sector. 


However, the crisis was precipitated externally by an event which 
permanently breached the boundary between the capitalist and 
socialıst parts of the food regime. The geopolitical context for both 
Atlantic integration and the reorientation of third world agro-food 
relations was Cold War rivalry. The catalyst of crisis in the early 
1970s, a crisis from which the regime has yet to recover, was the 
massive grain deals between the US and the USSR which accompanied 
Detente. The crisis unfolded through a series of US embargoes ın 
response to feared shortages throughout the seventies, followed by 
fierce rivalry when surpluses returned in the eighties and nineties. 


Detente and the Linking of Blocs 


It will take a long time to interpret the effects of East-West relations 
on capitalism, but their role in the food regime was crucial. The food 
relations among the US, Europe, the third world (and as we shall see, 
the Asian capitalist countries) were only one part, though the domi- 
nant part, of the food regime. They were contained by the Cold War 
dam which, despite leaks, divided the capitalist and the state socialist 
economies. With Detente, major trade and financial links breached 





8 The oil and food crises were connected. While the Soviet intention to import feed- 
grains resulted from an internal political decision to increase domesuc meat consump- 
uon, their ability to do so was based on the hard currency earnings from their oil 
exports The volume of revenues was very much due to the oil price rises set by the 
opsc cartel, See H. Friedmann, ‘Warsaw Pact Socialism and NATO Capitalism: Disin- 
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the Cold War dam. It is important to underscore that nearly two 
decades before the collapse of the socialist bloc and of the Soviet 
Union, economic ties between blocs had forever altered international 
food relations. 


The Soviet American grain deals of 1972 and 1973 permanently broke 
the dam separating capitalist and socialist blocs.” Despite leakages, 
this dam had been a wall containing the surpluses which were the 
pivot of the food regime. In the 1972-73 crop year, the Soviet Union 
bought 30 million metric tons of grain, which amounted to three 
quarters of all commercially traded grain in the world.» The scale of 
that transaction created a sudden, unprecedented shortage and sky- 
rocketing prices. Even though surpluses returned in a few years 
because the agricultural commodity programmes which generated 
them remained in place, the tensions did not disappear, but were 
intensified by farm debt and state debt, international competition, 
and the changing balance of power among states. 


The sudden scarcity of grains and soybeans precipitated by the Soviet 
purchases provoked a counter-productive response by the US. First of 
all, despite forty years of experience, the US Department of Agricul- 
ture acted as if the chronic surplus problem engendered by com- 
modity price supports had disappeared. With state encouragement, 
US farmers abandoned conservation and other practices which had 
reduced acreage erratically since the New Deal. They followed the 
advice of the Secretary of Agriculture to plant ‘fence-row to fence-row’ 
to supply foreign demand for wheat, maize, and soybeans. Although 
the us farm bill of 1973 finally introduced deficiency payments, target 
prices, and other measures rejected in 1948 as an alternative to simple 
commodity price supports, the government also raised subsidies.» 
Hastily treating surpluses as a bad memory, farmers borrowed to 
finance expansion. In the US, farm debt more than tripled in the 
19708, fueled by high prices and speculation tn farmland.” 


Second, the Nixon Administration, already beset by the Watergate 
scandals and nervous at the prospect of domestic feed shortages, 
introduced a series of embargoes between 1973 and 1975, which pre- 
vented internationally cooperative adjustments to the new conditions. 
The grain deal of 1972 was the economic centrepiece of its major 
foreign policy initiative, Detente with the Soviet Union. This focus led 
to the shift of agricultural trade policy from the Department of 
Agriculture (as an adjunct to the farm programme) to the State 





» Most accounts of the ‘food crisis’ list the Soviet purchases along with a vanety of 
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Department, where it served US foreign policy as ‘a lever that... has 
brought back into the world economy some 11 billion people’ of the 
Soviet Union and People’s Republic of China.» The US government 
gave the Soviets 75 per cent of allocated CCC export credits, plus addi- 
tional subsidies which reduced the export price below the domestic 
price. When the details became public, another scandal resulted in 
Congressional inquiries into the ‘great Soviet grain robbery. 4 When 
soybean prices began to climb the following year, consumers and live- 
stock farmers mobilized, and the US embargoed all exports in July 
1973. Then in 1974 and 1975, fearful of a repeat of the scandals of 1972, 
the US embargoed grain to the Soviet Union.» 


The embargoes were complete failures. They revealed that the US gov- 
ernment could not control trade even when, as for soybeans, the US 
had a virtual monopoly over supply. State trading agencies and trans- 
national corporations and their subsidiaries were able to use complex 
transactions and transshipments to organize trade outside the know- 
ledge, much less the control, of the US government or indeed of any 
state. Within two months of declaring the second embargo, the US 
negotiated the first of a series of five-year contracts with the Soviet 
Union. This represented the largest single transaction in the world 
food economy. 


This rapid us shift in 1975 implicitly acknowledged the frailty of US 
food surpluses as a weapon. The Us reversed course by shifting the 
focus to economic policy intended to increase export earnings. By 
1980 exports of grains and feeds had increased eight times over the 
1970 level. The dependence of the US on agricultural exports was 
compounded by the fact that a quarter of its maize and about 15 per 
cent of its wheat was bought by the USSR.?7 


Nonetheless, the Carter administration imposed one last embargo in 
1980 (despite its electoral pledge never to do so) in response to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The Soviets bought almost the whole 
amount of the cancelled contracts on the world market, mostly from 
Argentina, Canada, and possibly even the Us via transshipments from 
Eastern Europe. Moreover, the Soviet Union had hard currency from 
its oil exports with which to buy grain and oilseeds. Consequently, the 
US embargo gave windfall prices to producers in competing export 
countries, and windfall profits to the corporate traders which took 
advantage of the unusual price fluctuations.’ The disastrous 
embargo was one of the woes leading to the defeat of the Carter 
administration in the next election. Thus, even though the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe together accounted for imports valued at 
only a third of those of the third world, the Us became dependent on 
Soviet purchases.39 
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Yet within less than a decade the Soviet market, having risen to 
second largest in the world, effectively collapsed. Over the course of 
the 1980s, Soviet imports began to be sustained by the same US mer- 
cantile trade practices which had been applied earlier to Europe, 
Japan, and the third world. A high level of guarantees and bonuses, 
that is, subsidies, maintained Soviet purchases from the US in 1990 
and 1991 As late as December 12, 1991, President Bush offered the 
USSR $1 billion dollars in credit guarantees for feedstuffs. Between 
1987 and 1991, the US gave over $708 million in bonuses for Soviet 
wheat purchases. By then, subsidized sales by the US to the Soviet 
Union were such a large proportion of world trade that each trans- 
action further depressed prices. Indeed, the US even revived a credit 
guarantee programme via the Export-Import Bank which had been 
defunct for sixteen years in order to offer an additional $300 million 
in guarantees to the Soviet Union.4° The former Soviet Union is on 
the list of twenty-eight countries to receive subsidized exports 
announced by President Bush in September 1992 tn his campaign for 
re-election in farm states. Short of getting the HC to agree to loss of 
major foreign and domestic markets, US policy now depends on 
increasing subsidized exports to cash-strapped countries whose 
prospects of repayment are dim. 


Wheat, corn and soybean stocks in the US rose again in the 1980s, 
although new policies and expectations kept them in private hands.# 
When the surpluses returned, they were harder to dispose of than 
before the boom. The us had expanded its production and world 
market share instead of reforming agricultural policy. us farmers 
carried a debt load which could not be supported when falling prices 
reduced cash flow and deflated land values, and in the 1980s farm 
failures became as severe as in the 1930s. Farmers had meanwhile lost 
many of their urban allies and their unity across commodity groups, 
making room for agrofood corporations to exercise the most effective 
lobby.43 When the bubble burst in the 80s, US farmers had Jost their 
monopoly over agricultural exports, and their political weight in Us 
trade policy. 


Japan and the Asian Tigers 


Just at the time when the US was becoming dependent on grain and 
soybean exports, its economic weight was declining relative to the EC 
and Japan, which were the major markets protected against its pro- 
ducts. While the US and Europe were sliding into a subsidy war, 
relations between Japan and major exporters began to evolve in dis- 
tinct ways. With the manifest collapse of the socialist bloc market 
after 1991, those relations revived the older, prewar competition 
centred on import demand. These economic relations are deeply sub- 
versive of the defining principle of the food regime, namely power 
based on state supported exports of surplus commodities. 
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Japan’s national agrofood economy began with Marshall aid. The 
Allied Occupation carried out a land reform and created a large class 
of small farmers whose interests lay in maintaining high subsidies for 
rice. Japan’s postwar agrofood reconstruction replicated the US model, 
adapted to the circumstances of rice production. Rice producers 
became politically important to successive governments, and the 
security afforded by domestic rice supplies became a tenet of national 
ideology. Subsequent US strategic aid to South Korea and Taiwan had 
simular effects. 


Yet replication was sot balanced by setegration as in Europe. Despite 
the similar goals and policies of Marshall aid, the economic and 
political conditions after the war, plus a lack of historical connections, 
led US corporations to shy away from significant direct investments in 
Japan of the sort they were undertaking in Europe.45 Thus compared 
to Europe, US transnational firms did oot create production chains 
integrating Japan's agrofood sector with that of the US. 


In addition to postwar strategic conditions, the distinctively national 
character of the Japanese agrofood sector stemmed in part from its 
distinct diet. Alchough Japan early became a major importer of grains 
and soy, they played different roles in consumption and therefore in 
production. Wheat reflected a dietary change, encouraged by numer- 
ous trade missions and specific aid projects, such as provision of 
school meals. Japan became the largest of the new wheat importers 
after World War I, the rest being countries of the emerging third 
world. By incorporating wheat into their diets, Japanese consumers 
benefited from low world prices and helped clear Us surpluses from 
the market. In this sense, Japan played the same role as third world 
countries in restructuring international wheat trade around the US as 
an export centre. 


Japan's relation to international soy markets was also different to that 
of Europe. Since soy was initially used mainly for human diets, it did 
not enter the economic and technical chains of the feedstuffs industry. 
The manufacture of soybeans into tofu, miso, and other foods was a 
distinct, Japanese production. Most important, as human food, soy 
cannot be substituted in the way that animal feeds can be—and event- 
ually were. By the ome Japan began to import significant quantities of 
soy for animal feeds, the food regime was already changing. 


Dependence on US imports was reliable during the stable period of 
the food regime, when US surpluses led to cheap world supplies. How- 
ever, the US soy embargo of 1973 changed Japanese perceptions 
radically and permanently. Although the embargo lasted only two 
months and all contracts were eventually honoured, its effect on 
the confidence of import states was enduring. In particular, the 
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embargo fatefully impressed the government of Japan with the unre- 
liability of the US as a source of virtually all its soy. By 1980, as we 
shall see, the US share of world soya markets plummeted from its 
virtual monopoly a decade earlier. US trade negotiations with Japan 
in the subsequent two decades have included repeated but fruitless 
apologies for chat polincal blunder almost twenty years ago.47 This 
may be the reason that US pressure on Japan to reduce agricultural 
trade barriers in the early 1980s concentrated on beef and citrus 
products, rather than rice.48 


Japan's investment and trade became a major force in the transform- 
ation. Japanese agro-food investments abroad began after the food 
crisis. If we understand soy and grains to be resources necessary for 
the domestic economy, then they may fall under the larger resource 
strategy described for minerals by Bunker and O’Hearn. According to 
their account, Japan and the US have consistently adopted completely 
different foreign economic strategies, based on their distinct endow- 
ments of natural resources.49 They argue that without significant 
domestic production, the Japanese interest is in diversity of supply, 
which keeps prices down and reduces strategic dependence on any 
supplier. Japan can best achieve this goal by using the minimum 
investment necessary to create as many export sectors as possible. 
Exporters then compete for the Japanese import market, and Japanese 
importers can pick and choose, and shift from one supplier to 
another. This contrasts sharply with the longstanding US (and Euro- 
pean) pattern of direct foreign investment. Both domestic production 
by US corporations, and foreign production by their subsidiaries, are 
locked into production sites and technologies matched to those sites.” 


Unlike the US, and even the European Community, Japan is destined 
to import soy. The component of soy imports used in human diets is 
not substitutable. With the crucial exception of rice, imports of many 
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agricultural products, and especially soy, are as important to Japan as 
minerals. In addition to the central tenet of agricultural policy, which 
continues to be national sufficiency in rice, Japan’s interest as an 
importer lies unambiguously in secure access to necessary imports of 
grains and soy. 


Although Japan is a distant second to the European Community in the 
volume of its soy and feedgrain imports, its singular foreign economic 
strategy has the potential completely to undermine the structure of 
international food relations. Japan began in the early seventies to look 
for alternative sources of soy supply to the US. Its strategy was to 
change the nature of surpluses from a problem of disposal, which the 
Us and EC confronted, to an advantage for the buyer. It found a com- 
plementary interest among countries of the third world whose 
national industrial policies created internationally competitive agro- 
food sectors in the 1960s and after. 


New Agricultural Countries 


Behind the scenes of the Atlantic conflict which holds centre stage at 
the GATT, is a new alignment. Trade between Japan (and other com- 
mercial importers) and successful new agrofood exporters in the third 
world continues to destabilize the Aciantic-centred food regime. The 
new relations began during the early crisis years of the 1970s. 


Soviet-American trade brought skyrocketing prices and new export 
markets in the seventies. These conditions coincided with the new 
possibilities for public borrowing created by the oil crisis.™ OPEC 
states captured a large share of world revenues and deposited them in 
international banks. The banks in turn pressed these ‘petrodollars’ on 
borrowers. Many of the borrowers were third world and socialist 
states, including some which hoped to invest in export agriculture 
and to use the earnings to repay the loans. Another set of borrowers, 
on a scale equivalent to third world debt, was US farmers. Seventies 
lending of petrodolars fueled both buyers and sellers of an expanding 
world market. 


The differentiation of the third world into oil exporters, successful 
exporters of manufactured products, and those left behind in poverty 
(sometimes called the ‘fourth world’), began in the early seventies. 
The new industrial countries, called NICs, were part of a transnational 
restructuring of industrial production. As we have seen, the technical 
basis of the American model of agriculture, which was replicated and 
integrated in different ways in other parts of the world, comprised the 
subordination of crops and livestock into corporate, often trans- 
national, agrofood complexes and the industrialization of agriculture 
itself. The successful development of export agriculture was as 
important as that of manufactures, and created a comparable set of 
“new agricultural countries,’ or NACs. Some, such as Brazil, are both 
NICs and NACs. 
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Brazil is the most important NAC. Its export capacity was based on a 
particularly successful development of the industrial agrofood econ- 
omy in the 1960s, by means of state guided policies of industrializ- 
ation through import subsicution. Starting in the 1960s, the Brazilian 
state used a strategic mix of agricultural settlement, credit, and taxa- 
tion policies to create an intensive livestock sector based on nationally 
produced grain and soya. Not only that, but export taxes on unpro- 
cessed soya encouraged national processing, whether by state or 
private, national or transnational, corporations. 


Brazil replicated and modernized the US model of state organized 
agrofood production. It shifted the focus of domestic policy from 
agriculrural subsidies to agroindustry, which increased the value of 
commodities and did not create surpluses. Brazilian export policy 
replaced the Us focus on stabilization of domestic farm programmes, 
with an emphasis on high value added exports.” 


Within four years of the Us soy embargo of 1973, NACs had cut into 
the previous virtual US export monopoly. By 1977, the Us share of 
world exports of oilseeds and meals, of which soy was the largest, was 
only 54.6 per cent.” Ten years later, the US share of world oilmeal 
exports had fallen to one-sixth. It exported less than Brazil and only 
slightly more than Argentine. China, Chile, and India had joined the 
ranks of major oilmeal exporters.” 


Ironically, the US retained a nearly cwo-thirds share of unprocessed 
ouseed exports, while Brazil exported high value-added meal. When 
Japan, the Soviet Union, and other import countries looked for 
alternatives to US supplies, Brazil was especially well poised to 
concentrate on value added meal rather than unprocessed soybeans. 
By 1980 Brazilian soybean production was a third as large as thar of 
the US, and its soymeal production half as large; Brazilian exports of 
soybeans were Io per cent of US exports, but ics soymeal exports were 
virtually equal. Then within a few years, as we saw, Brazilian soymeal 
exports exceeded those of the us.» 


Thus, Brazil's successful adaptation of the US model, which shifted 
the focus from agriculture to agro-industry and from the management 
of surpluses to commercial exports, involved a complex web of inter- 
national and social transformations. It gave Brazil a competitive 
advantage in a technically evolving and increasingly open inter- 
national food economy—at a high cost to the victims of capitalist 
cransformation of the agro-food economy of Brazil.% Most important 
for international food relations, the NAC phenomenon revives the 
intense export competition on world markets that existed prior to 
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the postwar food regime, and shifts advantage from exporters to 
importers. 


This fitted neatly with Japanese strategies to diversify world supplies 
with minimal investments and commitments abroad. Like many other 
states caught in the debt trap, as Bunker and O’Hearn point out, 
public investments and joint ventures in third world export sectors 
allowed Japanese capital to gain leverage with minimal direct invest- 
ment. This link between third world states and (often Japanese) 
foreign capital supplanted the earlier combination of direct (Us and 
European) foreign investment and state investment and controls 
favouring import substitution. 


Liberalization has created an unstable situation in which importers 
(with strong currencies) benefit and the largest exporter wields the 
greatest power in international rule-making. Paradoxically, liberal 
trade practices now so desperately pursued by the US to manage short 
term deficits, reinforce the long term shift of advantage to (economic- 
ally strong) import countries. With success at the GATT the US could 
find itself in a new game, 1n which the rules convert export surpluses 
from a source of power into a source of dependency. 


Dl The End of the Surplus Regime 


The impasse over agricultural subsidies at the GATT reflects the 
contradictory foundations of the postwar food regime, foundations 
which are crumbling rapidly. Overt conflict between replication and 
integration of national agro-food sectors at the end of 1992 was 
reduced to a few million tons of oilseeds. That ıt was important 
enough to jeopardize the comprehensive multilateral agreement to 
extend corporate power in key areas for future accumulation, such as 
services and intellectual property rights, testifies to the strength of 
residual tendencies tn the food regime. Even if tit-for-tat trade restric- 
tions seem to have been avoided—French acceptance of the agree- 
ment is in question as I write—nothing assures the future envisioned 
in the larger GATT agreements. The contest will continue between 
political projects envisioning different futures. 


The End of Commodity Programmes? 


Recent farm policies are catching up with the structural end of the 
food regime—whatever the outcome at the GATT. Changes in agricul- 
tural policy unimaginable at the outset of the Uruguay Round antici- 
pate an end to national surpluses. 


The separation of farm income supports from production—thart is, 
the end of price supports—is the likely future for North America and 
Europe. This would undo the key feature replicated in the food 
regime—government generated surpluses. In the US, although farm 
lobbies gained provisions requiring reinstatement of old measures if 
the Uruguay Round breaks down, the farm bill of 1985 accelerated the 
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shift from price to income supports—even as it intensified export 
subsidies.” After 1987 fiscal pressures reduced the level of price sup- 
ports. Most of the states which are the stronghold of the farm lobby 
voted Republican in the November 1992 Us elections, and the Demo- 
cratic incumbent may feel less beholden to them than the past 
decade’s ruling Republicans. In the £C, reforms of the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy initiared in 1988 and intensified in 1991, point more 
decisively in the same direction. Payments to farmers will support 
their incomes directly, instead of indirectly through the prices of their 
commodities. While farmers will no doubt continue to be forced off 
the land, at least some will be supported as a combined rural welfare 
and tourism project. Farm income supports may also be tied to 
management of rural resources and to environmental programmes.* 


The shift to income supports promise eventually to end the mountains 
and lakes of surplus agricultural commodities disposed of abroad by 
government subsidies and credits. It is easy to ignore the remarkable 
concensus on this way of ending an epoch of agricultural policy 
because (at least to proponents of urgent liberalization) implement- 
ation seems glacial. Yet the shift is likely to continue, because it 
confirms in policy what has already occurred structurally. Whatever 
stocks may be intentionally created for stabilization or security, what- 
ever export subsidies and import controls may be retained or intro- 
duced, will have—indeed already do have—effects on the global 
agrofood sector different from those which shaped the food regime. 


The Food Regime Unhinged 


The two trade hinges of the food regime are coming unstuck. Coun- 
tries of the third world and more recently of the former socialist bloc, 
have joined the multilateral trade negotiations at the GATT.© This 
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reflects (and reinforces) the unhinging of Atlantic agrofood integra- 
tion, and of the us-Third World grain trade. 


The Atantic hinge is weakening as Western Europe and the Us are 
reorientating trade towards their respective continents. The North 
American Free Trade Agreement of 1992 and the potential expansion 
of the European Community to Nordic, former socialist, and other 
countries, promises to extend ‘decoupling’ to the continents of North 
America and Europe. This has been envisioned by corporate policy 
advocates for some time. As early as 1987, the President of Cargill Led. 
told the leading Canadian financial journal, ‘Major agricultural 
producing countries should concentrate on devising actuarially sound 
income insurance policies...but we must avoid like the plague 
commodity-specific programs that encourage overproduction or 
distort land use decisions.’ Continental integration is also emerging 
in Asia, centred on Japanese imports and investment. Whether 
these turn out to be rivals or partners, they replace the Us centre of 
the food regime with multiple centres. 


The Atlantic hinge held because of the Cold War divide of Europe. 
The collapse of the socialist bloc was crucial in breaking the impasse 
over West European farm policy, by separating reform of the CAP 
from the conflict with the US. Prospective incorporation of Eastern 
Europe (and new Nordic and Alpine members), according to Tim 
Josling, was the most compelling reason for the MacSharry reform 
proposals. The formér socialist countries include large fertile 
regions, which are politically divided, economically underdeveloped, 
and culturally distinct. Much like the us South in the fifties and 
sixties, where soy rapidly replaced cotton, it opens a rich hinterland 
with abundant land and labour for reconstructing continental agro- 
food relations. If stability returns to the former Soviet Union, the 
indiscriminately maligned state and collective farms may provide ripe 
pickings for agrofood transnationals (not only European-based, of 
course), particularly in the livestock sector. Similar openings could 
include China in Japanese diversification of investment and trade. 


The other hinge was between the Us on one side, and the third world 
(and Japan) on the other. The decline of Us economic power parallels 
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the transformation of exports from a source of power into a source of 
dependence. US exports were a source of economic and strategic 
power. In many underdeveloped countries, the food regime left a 
legacy of food import dependence, stagnating export revenues, and 
debt. Later, a few became New Agricultural Countries, whose compet- 
itive exports helped to disrupt the food regime. Now, in the twilight 
of the regime, the export imperative prevails. For strong umporting 
economies, such as Japan, this is an advantage. For the third world as 
a whole, the transformation of their economies into agricultural 
export platforms intensifies new global international hierarchies 
between North and South.“ 


The export imperative completely undermines us centrality in the 
food regime. The ‘inevitable trend toward export dependence’® 
which was built into US farm and export-and-aid programmes, has 
come to fruition. For a decade, Republican governments in the US 
have sacrificed longterm restructuring to aggressive export practices. 
The Us zeal to force open commercial markets implicitly recognized 
the failure of concessional sales, longterm credits and other forms of 
‘aid’ to create new markets. Surpluses have come to signify weakness 
rather than power, a burden rather than an opportunity.© The need 
for markets and the need to restructure domestic agriculture have led 
to contradictory foreign economic policy—aggressive trade practices 
combined (since 1987) with insistent demands to abolish such 
practices. 


The accession of former third world countries into the GATT and 
their sudden conversion to free trade signals the subordination of 
food restructuring to international debt.67 Promotion of agricultural 
exports, especially those called ‘non-traditional’ (geared to new niche 
markets for exotic foods, flowers, and other crops), is an explicit aim 
of structural adjustment conditions imposed by creditors. They 
usually intensify social inequalities and conflicts in poor countries. 
For instance, in Brazil, which is a stunning success as measured by 
investment in agrofood production and exports, is also a nightmare of 
evictions from the land, displacement of local food systems, hunger, 
and social unrest. As I write, major social unrest has precipitated 
massive food distribution to the poor. It is certainly less orderly and 
less integrated with public policy than were the food subsidies 
abolished in the past decade of austerity. These are part of a string 
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of ‘IMF riots,’ frequently over food prices, during the past decade of 
austerity. They reflect the suffering imposed in new centres of 
accumulation like Brazil, no less than in the vast regions pushed to 
the margins of accumulation, which include much of the African 
continent. 


Debtor countries are caught in a scissor between the export imper- 
ative and import restrictions in Northern markets. They are thus 
forced to support free trade, however wrenching is the shift from 
decades of import substitution, controlled flows of goods and money, 
and state enterprises. Debt repayment, currency reform, and the rest, 
require access to highly protected food markets in North America, 
Europe, and Japan. Liberal capitalism is the new, externally imposed 
form of austerity in the late 20th century. It is opposite to the austerity 
chosen by revolutionary third world states of the Cold War era, which 
took the form of autarkic socialism. Collectivization regardless of 
national circumstances was often futile and even disastrous. The same 
can be said of the creation of agrofood export platforms regardless of 
national circumstances. 


Yet the export imperative, despite the faith in comparative advantage 
prevailing in expert circles outside Europe, does not create new 
regime rules. ‘Decoupling’ and ‘tariffication’ are the words used to 
dismantle farm policies and trade policies which once worked in 
tandem to regulate the food regime during years—now a distant 
memory—when it was stable. But if farm incomes are supported for 
reasons other than agricultural production—social insurance, keep- 
ing a lid on unemployment, environmental protection, promotion of 
tourism—then what will become of agriculture? Direct payments to 
farmers can address rural poverty and outmigration, can support 
rural tourist industries, and perhaps mollify farm organizations, but 
they intentionally do wot regulate agriculture. Likewise, to increase the 
‘transparency’ of trade controls by converting them all to tariffs does 
not regulate agrofood power or property. 


IV What Next? 


Emergent tendencies have unfolded quickly since the Uruguay Round 
began in 1986. These prefigure alternative rules and relations. One is 
the project of corporate freedom contained in the new GATT rules. 
The other is less formed: a potential project or projects emerging from 
the politics of environment, diet, livelihood, and democratic control 
over economic life. Farmers (who are heterogeneous) must somehow 
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ally themselves in the main contest over future regulation: will it be 
mainly private and corporate, or public and democratic? Whar 
international rules would promote each alternative? The answers 
depend on the ways that emerging agrofood policies are linked either 
to accumulation imperatives or to demands raised by popular social 
movements. 


Private Global Regulation 


At present, agrofood corporations are the major agents attempting to 
regulate agrofood conditons, that is, to organize stable conditions of 
production and consumption which allow them to plan investment, 
sourcing of agriculcural raw materials, and marketing.” If new rules 
are put into place of the type envisioned in the present GATT 
proposals, their main effect will be to empower transnational capital. 
This empowerment concerns not only the freedom to trade and invest 
in agriculture (cattle and potatoes), industry (frozen hamburgers and 
chips) and services (hot hamburgers and chips). Provisions for 
intellectual property rights also have serious implications for uses of 
biotechnologies, for control over genetic resources, and for standards 
protecting craft and regional foods.” 


However, transnational agrofood corporations have now outgrown 
the regime that spawned them. In particular, even Us-based corpor- 
ations have long had interests of their own, not related to those of the 
US state or national economy, and certainly not to those of US 
farmers.73 A major reason why US embargoes never worked, for 
instance, was corporate collusion with import countries to evade US 
trade restrictions.74 Even before the food crisis, subsidiaries of US 
corporations were working independently of US national policy. For 
Instance, in 1970, subsidiaries of Cargill and Continental, assisted by 
a trade agency of the French government, joined with other major 
grain companies in a cartel, Francereales, to promote French exports. 
The cartel was dissolved in 1973, under pressure from public authori- 
ties and from excluded competitors, but was revived in 1975 to 
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respond to the new Soviet market.” Because the US state could not 
control or even monitor shipments by transnational corporations, US 
policies to increase US food exports, at the same time undercut US 
poliucal power. 


Within the limits of international rules, corporate integration of a 
global agrofood sector has proceeded as quickly and thoroughly as 
changing technologies permit. A new degree of global sourcing is 
made possible by feedstuffs that substitute for the standard corn and 
soy combination of the food regime.” Three examples may suggest 
how ‘substitute feeds’ at once integrate agrofood complexes and ren- 
der substitutable the exports (and farmers) of any nation. First, 
orange pulp, a byproduct of the frozen orange juice industry, 
integrates the livestock and durable foods complexes. This adds 
complexity to the competition between Brazil and the US, which 
becomes (among others) an interplay between now-traditional feeds 
(soy) and durable foods (frozen juice). Second, tapioca, mainly 
exported from Thailand, directly seizes upon a traditional human 
dietary staple and converts it into a commercial export feed crop. The 
expansion of tapioca in Thailand perversely detracts from rather than 
enhances human diets—but then so does the export of fishery 
products for human consumption abroad. Third, the most complex 
relations surround corn gluten as a substitute feed. This product, 
which is highly protected by the European Community, is the 
byproduct of manufacture of high fructose corn syrup. The latter is 
the main sugar substitute in food manufacture. Without export 
revenues from gluten feed, the use of corn as a sweetener is too costly, 
and the domestic US demand for corn will fall considerably. Not sur- 
prisingly, this was one of the European import duties most intensely 
contested by the US.” 


Meanwhile, as the rules have shifted, so have the commodities central 
to accumulation. While feedstuffs, the heart of the food regime, are 
becoming globalised rather than merely internationalised, the 
completely new markets in ‘exotic’ fruits and vegetables are global 
from the outset. Any state can enter, and in the push and shove of new 
markets, there is room for fly-by-night entrepreneurs and instant 
transnational corporations, as well as the giants of the postwar agro- 
food regime.7® Rapacious entrepreneurial practices are encouraged 
by slavish state policies to attract investments and promote exports. 
The paradise of eternal strawberries and ornamental plants for rich 
consumers depends on an underworld of social disruption and 
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ecological irresponsibility. Whilst no rules have yet stabilized ‘non- 
traditional’ export markets, the main corporate agenda points to 
global sourcing and marketing, that is, the impulse to diversify 
suppliers and cultivate tastes for ‘exotic’ foods (pears in Mexico no 
less than starfruit in Canada). Superimposed on the diversification of 
raw materials for mass produced durable foods is this postfordist 
nightmare of ‘flexible specialization’ and ‘niche markets’. 


Democratic Public Regulation? 


Stable rules cannot come from private and competitive organizations, 
despite the global reach of some corporations. There are two reasons 
for this. First, the very conditions which allowed for agrofood capitals 
to become pivots of accumulation have created new social actors and 
new social problems. Second, agrofood corporations are actually 
heterogeneous ın their interests. 


Classes of producers and consumers have changed radically from the 
ume when transnational agrofood corporations were born. The 
agrofood sector is now focused on food—industry and services— 
rather than on agriculture. The character of classes, urban and mural, 
involved in food production has shifted. In meatpacking, for instance, 
the scale of production has increased dramatically. This has been 
accompanied by massive restructuring of the labour process and a 
standardization of products. The main result in the US over the past 
two decades has been to replace a native born, male workforce—both 
disassembly line workers in packing plants and skilled butchers in 
supermarkets—with new immigrants, often female, recruited new 
plants in small cities in the US plains.79 Restructuring is occurring as 
well in Australia, mainly for export to the Pacific rim, at massive 
environmental cost. Both cases echo in the old centres of accumula- 
tion a process that began in NACs, such as Mexico, to create the 
‘world steer’ at the expense of the traditional markets for peasant 
sideline production of cattle.®! 


As farmers have declined in numbers and unity, and workers have 
lost some of their bargaining power with agrofood corporations, food 
politics have shifted to urban issues, that is, to food rather than 
agriculivre. Consumers in the food regime have been constructed by 
agrofood corporations to desire first standard foods, and then exotic 
foods from the entire globe. Yet contradictions have emerged in the 
sphere of consumption. Poverty limits access to food and demand for 
the products of the agrofood economy. In the poorest parts of the 
world, and the poorest populations of rich countries, many are forced 
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to withdraw from commodity relations into self-provisioning and 
informal networks. More privileged consumers have come to appre- 
ciate the dangers to health and environment from the the dominant 
practices of agrofood production created by the food regime—mainly 
the chemical intensive monocultures of farming and the chemical 
intensive production of durable foods. The most privileged consum- 
ers have revived demand for handcrafted goods, including meals, now 
expressed in the language of ‘designer’ foods. 


A food policy is more adequate to present conditions than the farm 
polictes left behind by the wening food regime. It is made possible by 
the decoupling of farm incomes from agricultural production. The 
national agriculmral policies of the food regime not only support 
prices and generate surpluses. Through credit and insurance criteria, 
for instance, they also foster large farms, monocultural practices, and 
the environmentally destructive use of chemicals and heavy machin- 
ery. They also encouraged technological and social dependence of 
farmers on corporate suppliers of packages of chemical inputs and 
purchasers of contractually (or simply monopoly) specified crops and 
animals. As national farm policies are come under increasing pres- 
sure, the possibility arises to create a positive food policy. 


The social basis for a democratic food policy lies in movements for 
employment and incomes, for safe and nutritious food, for environ- 
mentally sensitive agriculture (including treatment of animals) and for 
democratic participation The main social movements concerned with 
aspects of food focus on poverty, hunger, employment, health, 
cultural integrity, the environment, rural recreation, and even animal 
rights. Within this field of issues, agricultural regulation can become 
part of a comprehensive plan to use the capacities of people and the 
land to meet the needs of communities for nourishment, cultural 
expression, and a congenial habitat. 


A democratic food policy is quite a different prospect from the 
implicit policy posited by liberalization of trade and empowerment of 
transnational corporations. The latter embodies the priaciples of 
distance and durability, the subordination of particularities of time 
and place to accumulation. It moves beyond the global promotion of 
American diets, such as hamburgers and cola drinks, to the creation 
of a global diet consisting of an array of manufactured meals and 
ingredients, called Chinese, Mexican, Middle Eastern, or whatever, in 
the freezers of supermarkets throughout the world. 


Democratic principles, by contrast, emphasize proximity and season- 
ality—sensitivity to place and time. This means the use and develop- 
ment of technologies and markets to facilitate local enterprises in 
every possible link of agrofood chains. What is increasingly clear is 
that healthy food and environmentally sound agriculture must be 
rooted in local economies. These must respond to the capacities and 
limits of bioregions, including the needs and capacities of the people 
who dwell there. In other words, food to nourish people and commun- 
ities can only be linked to agriculture in harmony with nature, by 
means of chains of commerce and transformation located as much as 
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possible within regions. A democratic food policy can reconstruct the 
diversity destroyed by the monocultural regions and transnational 
integration of the food regime. It is also about employment, land use, 
and cultural expression. 


Of course, community Davids cannot contest the power of corporate 
Goliaths unless they find allies. To act locally entails acting at all 
levels, up to and including the world economy. National states can 
protect and link regional projects if pressed to do so. Indeed, some of 
the most progressive technical possibilities, such as the substitution of 
fossil fuels by ethanol, depend entirely on the present structure of 
subsidies and protection. Even if thar specific structure cannot be 
saved, important fractions of capital are engaged in longterm 
projects, such as Archer-Daniel Midlands in the US and Ferruzzi in 
Europe, whose interests, at least in part, lie in public regulation of 
agrofood economies.® They are potential allies of popular move- 
ments for regional food economies. 


This possibility could only be pursued through institutions ar all 
levels, from the municipal to the international. In various parts of the 
world, municipal and regional governments—or popular organiz- 
ations—are experimenting with ways to support regional agrofood 
networks. These include community kitchens and links to farms, 
support for scientific research geared to local industries, and publicly 
supported community catering in schools and other public insticu- 
tions. With the exception of Sweden, however, no national stace has 
undertaken to create a food policy as a framework for reshaping agri- 
culture to meet environmental and social needs.™ To the contrary, 
perhaps the most comprehensive national food system in the capitalist 
world is in an advanced stage of dismemberment in Mexico. A public 
corporation, whose activities ranged extended beyond regulation of 
agricultural prices into basic processing, distribution, and provision 
of affordable food to low income consumers, effectively ‘decoupled’ 
rights to the land and rights to food from market dictates. Against 
popular resistance whose scale and intensity are not yet evident, a 
decade ago new political elites began to dismantle the Mexican system 
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under pressure of negotiated austerity measures and anticipated 
continental free trade. 


Even with national support, the success of regional agrofood systems 
depends on international institutions. The World Food Board pro- 
posal of 1947, which expressed the hopes of a wartorn and hungry 
world for international cooperation to plan food and agriculture, 
belongs to the past.® But it is important to remember that alterna- 
tives did exist and choices were made. Despite the multiplication of 
the number of states since 1947, when many countries were part of 
European colonial empires or of the emerging Soviet bloc, virtually all 
have agreed to multilateral economic negotiations. Most are doing so 
at the very time when national states are being restructured in 
response to transnational capital.” The consequences are dangerous 
for livelihoods and democracy. A better outcome depends on whether, 
despite their variety and inequality, movements for livelihood and 
democracy can shape the contest over new international institutions. 
a 
% For the connection between international reguladon and regional agriculture, see 
Peterson, ‘Paradigmatic Shift’. 
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Jurgen Habermas 


The Second Life Fiction of the 
Federal Republic: We Have Become 
‘Normal’ Again 


~ 


Since the fiftieth anniversary of the Kristallnacht pogrom in 1938 a com- 
memorative event has been held every oth of November in the Paulskirche 
in Frankfurt.* This year Ignatz Bubis reported on some of his experiences 
during a visit to Rostock, and this provided the theme for the main speaker 
of the evening, the Tübingen philosopher Manfred Frank. 


Hatred of the Jews has again become visible behind the phenomenon of 
xenophobia. Frank avoided drawing any false parallels, but he saw one idea 
running as a red thread through the historical record in Germany. Since the 
wars of liberation against Napoleon, the quest for national identity and self- 
assertion has continually thrust itself into the foreground, in comparison 
with the achievement of democratic freedoms. And right up to the present 
day this has hindered the development of an adequate understanding of 
democracy. “The dominant conception of democracy,’ Frank argued, ‘finds 
expression in the requirement that politics should bow to pressure from 
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the streets.’ Frank supported his thesis by referring to topical 
statements that could recently be heard right across the political 
spectrum, the tenor of which is that the constitution must be adapted 
to the mood in the country. And then he chose the comparison which 
drove outraged burghers from the hall: ‘Goebbels’s populism knew all 
about the effects of adapting to uneducated popular sentiment. “We 
thought in simple terms because the people is simple. We thought in 
a primitive way because the people is primitive.” ' Frank by no means 
places democratically elected politicians on the same level as 
Goebbels; rather, he criticizes the ideas underlying the current debate 
on asylum—ideas which are closer to the political existentialism of a 
Carl Schmitt than to the constitutional consensus that used to prevail 
in the old Federal Republic. ‘Since actual majorities are always 
fallible, an appeal to majority expressions of healthy popular 
sentiment cannot have a straightforwardly legitimizing effect. A 
democratic decision acquires provisional legitimation only from the 
fact that it remains open to (in principle) unlimited review in which 
better reasons can win through.’ In reality, the asylum debate of 
recent months has strayed so far from the procedural rationality of 
properly democratic will-formation that Hans-Jochen Vogel's unwaver- 
ing voice sounded like one crying in the wilderness. 


Frank’s speech was illuminating—also because of the scandalous 
reactions triggered by the supposed scandal. For the highly official 
agitation which gripped the city and its parliament for two weeks 
cannot be shrugged off as a local farce. The zealous dissociation of all 
parties (including the Greens), the mayor's buckling under pressure, 
the defamation of Frank himself: these emotions showed thar the 
climate had suddenly changed even in one of the most liberal towns in 
the Republic. The columns of the local press were brimming over with 
resentment, which the Fraskferter Allgemeine Zeitung of 24 November 
summed up as follows: ‘What Schoeler’s speaker li.e. Frank] pro- 
vided was shameful in a similar way to the behaviour of the extremists: 
in Berlin. While they pelted the representatives of democracy with 
stones, he hurled rhetorical filth at the Federal government and 
leaders of all major democratic parties. Is the mayor really capable of 
assuming his responsibilities?’ 


The csu has long operated in accordance with the principle that if 
Schönhuber is successful we've got to do the same as Schönhuber. The 
asylum debate can be understood only as a sign that this maxim has 
become accepted beyond the borders of Bavaria, even deep in the 
ranks of the SPD. When a sympathetic population sets up sausage 
stalls in front of the blazing homes of asylum-seekers, the majority- 
builders think that what is called for is not an offensive to convince 
people but a kind of symbolic politics—a politics of constitutional 
amendments which cost nothing and also change nothing, but which 
send into the dullest minds the message that the problem of xeno- 
phobia [Fremdenbaf ] is a problem of foreigners [Fremden |. 


OO 


’ This arucle first appeared in Dss Zat, 1 December 1992. 
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The Complicity of Officialdom 


Even after Rostock there came no sign from Bonn of moral indignation 
and empathy, no democratic anger at the return of hatreds that can- 
not but destroy any community. The Federal Chancellor reacted with 
anger only to the trouble-makers who tarnished Germany’s image at the 
mass demonstration in Berlin: that, in his eyes, was ‘the real crime’. 
Even after Molin all the Frankfurter Allgemeine could think of was ‘love 
for one’s country, which should not be exposed to shame’ (24 November). 


It was the reactions to the right-wing terror—from the political centre 
of the population on the one hand, and from the government, the state 
apparatus and the party leaderships on the other—which revealed the 
true scale of moral political decay. The main concern was not for the 
victims or with the threat to our civilized society, but rather for 
Germany's reputation as a location for industry. Still after che 
murders in Molln, which triggered feelings of horror among the local 
population and spontaneous sympathy with the Turkish victims, the 
government spokesperson excused the Chancellor’s absence by saying 
that he had more important business than to engage in ‘sympathy 
tourism’. The problem was not the skinheads but the police, who 
either stayed away from the scene or looked on without intervening; it 
was the prosecuting authorities who, unless they were dealing pre- 
cisely with Jewish counter-demonstrators from France, proceeded in a 
hesitant manner; it was the courts which handed down judgements 
full of understanding; it was the Bundeswehr officers who lobbed 
their practice grenades at the accommodation of people seeking 
asylum; it was the parties which, with cheir unspeakable asylum 
debate, shirked the real problems of a miscontrived unification pro- 
cess and made themselves accomplices of an obtuse, resentment-laden 
section of their electorate. Behind the veil of smoke provided by this 
hypocritical asylum debate, the mentality of the old Federal Republic 
has undergone faster and more far-reaching changes in the last three 
months thao in the previous decade and a half. 


The insincere way in which the asylum question has been handled in 
public political life begins with its false definition. Talk of ‘abuses’ of 
the right to asylum obscures the fact that we need a policy which 
opens up other legal possibilities for immigrants. Questions of 
political asylum and immigration form a single package. But no one 
dares to touch on the discussion about the size and character of immi- 
grant quotas which, as the churches rightly demand, should not be 
limited only to ‘people with welcome skills’. Even those who broach 
the taboo subject prefer to speak of ‘restrictions on immigration’ — 
which reminds me of the ‘skimmed fresh milk’ of my youth. The birth 
defect of last weekend's asylum compromise is that an immigration 
policy is promised in the preamble but is not discussed in the text. A 
country of emigration is undergoing the painful transformation to a 
country of immigration. Objectively we have been thar for a long time 
already; but we must recognize the fact before we can handle it in a 
rational way. 


The insincerity continues in the policy on information. The relevant 
statistics are not properly distributed and are misleadingly interpreted. 
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Thus, in addition to the 400,000 asylum-seekers who are expected for 
1992 by the end of the year, there will be 200,000 resettlers (Axssiadler) 
who as ‘German-speakers’ from abroad have a right to German citi- 
zenship. Already in 1990 Oskar Lafontaine raised the question of 
whether this definition of so-called status-Germans is at all compat- 
ible with the principles of a liberal constitution. But the argument has 
had no discernible impact. Of the asylum-seekers, by far the largest 
share comes from Yugoslavia; and these 100,000 immigrants, as refu- 
gees from war and civil war, could bypass asylum proceedings and 
receive a temporary right to stay. Less well known is the fact that 
under international law roughly a third of the asylum-seekers, who 
have already been in the country for some tme, may no longer be 
deported. What we do not have, then, is any realistic breakdown of 
the total figures. They would have to be set beside the numbers of 
immigrants which the shrinking population of the Federal Republic 
already needs in its own interests, if social security systems are not to 
collapse over the next twenty years under the top-heavy age pyramid. 
Little thought is given either to the economic contribution that foreign 
workers have made and still make to our national product, or to the 
statistically unidentified internal migration from Eastern to Western 
Germany, which as before places considerable strain on the absorp- 
tion capacity of the old Federal Leader. 


The Deceptions of Welfare Chauvinism 


The asylum debate easily falls into the grey area between deception 
and self-deception, above all through the idea that a change in the 
Constitution could solve the problem. The truth is that everything 
which could be effectively done under existing law, without any change in 
the constitution, can take place immediately. The acceptance proce- 
dures could be simplified within one authority and the single process 
be reduced to less than four months. Of course, if that were actually to 
happen, the 4,000 posts at the Federal Agency in Zirndorf would 
actually have to be filled; today 2,500 of them are still vacant. On the 
other hand, abolition of the individual right to asylum (Articles 16 and 
19 of the Constitution) is simply excluded under constitutional law. 
Until there is greater harmonization at a European level, a constitu- 
tional amendment 1s possible only that bars asylum-seekers who, in 
countries where the Geneva Convention on Refugees and the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights are in force, have already filed an 
application and been turned down. To talk of the right to asylum asa 
right to kindness or an institutional guarantee, to speak of turning 
asylum-seekers away at the frontier, or to conjure up Land quotas, 
appeals committees and so on: all this verges on pure horse-trading. 
Besides, such options would not be of much help. If Messrs Seiters 
and Stoiber were to contemplate the experiences of the United States 
with illegal immigration from Mexico, they would see the impotence 
of their wagon-ring fantasies. For they would not be able to control 
immigration even if they set about converting the Eastern frontier 
into an electronic Maginot line. 


These are banal truths, known to insiders but denied in public. In 
the candle-light of the large demonstrations in Munich the protagon- 
ists have now attempted to save face with a thoroughly dubious 
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compromise. One really needs to call upon psychoanalytic concepts to 
explain the pretext-like nature of this political theatre. At any event 
there are no simple solutions to the pressing problem of world 
Migration movements. Its true dimensions have for a long time been 
investigated by thoughtful politicians such as Heiner Geissler or 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit (see his Heimat Babylon). Anyone who noisily 
displaces the real problem co the level of a constitutional amendment 
is feeding the mentality of welfare chauvinism, which stands in the 
way of any rational solution. The government itself is getting caught 
up in a change of attitude which it thinks it can use for opportunist 
reasons of power. 


There 1s no other way of understanding the cavalier approach to the 
constitution. Those who speak of an ‘emergency’ not recognized by 
the constitution, while seeking to corner the opposition by announc- 
ing a new statute thet circumvents the constitution, are guilty of a 
peculiar kind of government criminality. How far the Kohls, Gersters 
and Stoibers have deviated from the constitutional consensus, and 
how little they risk in so doing, is apparent from the fact that this 
outrageous course of events has not been publicly stigmatized. A few 
journalists, such as Robert Leicht and Gunter Hofmann, act as the 
voices of an office for the defence of the constitutton—an office which 
nowadays only operates from below. Heribert Prantl writes in the 
same spirit in the Swddextsche Zeitung of 6 November: ‘The largest 
faction in the German Bundestag has been thinking aloud about the 
conditions under which it might risk breaking the constitution. Con- 
scious and deliberate contempt for the ground rules of the constitu- 
tion, planned in advance with precise calculation, has become a 
means of conducting political disputes.’ The Bundestag opposition 
was unable to pull itself together ro draw this simple conclusion. In 
terms of normative substance, it is evidendy impossible to rely any 
longer on people who only want to have a share in ruling. The weak 
resistance, which allows the Federal Chancellor to get away with 
excuses, simply creates che elbow room for thought habits indicating 
the new government criminality. Meanwhile, the use of simple laws to 
manoeuvre round the constitution and to ‘sound its depths’ has 
become the thought-game of Messrs Rühe and Seiters, if only to intim- 
idate the opposition. Only a short time ago, these two were pondering 
aloud how, even without a majority to amend the constitution, they 
might bring off military operations by the Bundeswehr in Yugoslavia 
(‘despatch legislation’) or charge the Federal Border Guard with 
assignments on the border with Poland. These are not just symptoms 
of a changed mood; I fear that a crack in basic attitudes is in the 
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Plausible explanations can obviously be found for the return of old 
stereotypes in the former DDR. It was foreseen—and predicted—that 
the national unification would not exactly bring a thrust towards 
liberalization in the expanded Federal Republic. The painful process 
of ‘creative destruction’ (Schumpeter) which devalorizes old capitals 
and produces new capacities normally unfolds in specific places and 
over long periods of time; but after the currency operation, it hit at 
one fell swoop the whole economy, and therefore the whole population, 
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of a DDR that had previously been uncoupled from the world market. 
The devalorization of industrial capital has been symbolically con- 
densed ın the Treuhand or ‘Trust’, which has been selling off the pub- 
lic wealth: the devalorization of the life-historical capital of whole 
generations finds its expression in the anonymous fate of mass unem- 
ployment; the devalorization of intellectual capital is apparent in the 
winding up of academies and universities, and takeover of the mass 
media, and it expresses itself not least in the silencing, after assiduous 
discrediting, of prominent East German writers. The so-called literature 
dispute has served its purpose. If one further considers that in the 
state-socialist shell the characteristic traits of a rather ‘German’ men- 
tality were better preserved than in the West, then there ts nothing 
surprising in the social conflicts, in the youth gangs who smash up cars 
with baseball bats and spark off street battles, or even in the devel- 
opment of right-wing extremism. We have to admit that the milieu in 
which such a propensity to violence originates, can only change with a 
change in the whole ensemble—and thus not from one day to the 
next. It is not different in the west of the country, where almost every- 
thing has remained the same, but the floodgates have opened. 


What have changed here are the regulators and threshold values which 
are incorporated in the circuits of a democratic public life. Today, the 
unspeakable—which a fifth of the population may previously have 
thought but did not publicly express—is breaking into the open. This 
phenomenon of threshold-lowering cannot be explained in terms of 
the breakdown of family and school. It is not young people but their 
elders who are the problem—not the core of violence but the shell in 
which it is developing. In the old Federal Lander the state of society 
has changed less than its perception. And as there are only interpreted 
perceptions, we have to look at the interpretations. What has changed 
in them since 1989? It is not only fears about the future that have 
grown, but also the national collective to which people look as a sup- 
port and in which they would like to enwrap themselves. 


The Invitation to Realpolitik 


Hans Magnus Enzensberger believes that the Federal Republic is 
haunted by a ‘life fiction’, [Lebens/ige] and of course he knows the 
phenomenon of which he speaks. Life fictions are pathologies which 
stabilize because of their usefulness to life. The life fiction we used to 
face was that we are all democrats: the one launched from above 
during the Adenauer period. That gave the Federal Republic some- 
thing to chew on for a long time; and a youth revolt was required to 
free it of the disastrous social-psychological consequences of this self- 
deception. If it is the case that a second life fiction has been develop- 
ing since 1989, then it is not so much the illusion that we always 
wanted reunification, but rather the conviction that we ‘have finally 
become normal again’. A sense of relief lies behind the ambiguous 
formula of ‘bidding farewell to the old Federal Republic’. This ‘fare- 
well’ ıs charged with remarkably irrational connotations. The state- 
ment ‘Finally we are again a normal national state’, with its note of 
triumph and audible relief, suggests to us a perspective within which 
the recently still celebrated ‘success story’ of the Federal Republic now 
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appears as the real ‘Sonderweg’, or special path, of a defeated and 
separated nanon. We have to get out of our niche existence, we no 
longer need to strain ourselves to be model pupils in morality, we 
cannot squeeze round the harsh realiues, we should no longer be shy 
about assuming a leading role in Europe, and so on; these sentimencs 
are now widely aired. 


Aroulf Baring has become an eloquent champion of this piquant 
reversal of the Sonderweg thesis. In a lecture he gave at the Martin 
Schleyer Suftung (Volume 36, Stuttgart 1992), he examines the new 
Germen location of interests, which since unification has again been 
the same as the old. ‘We still live, or we have since 1990 again been 
living, in the Germany of Bismarck.’ According to this argument, 
Germany is no longer a purely West European country; it lies again in 
the middle of Europe. A position has fallen into our lap ‘which we 
twice tried to achieve through violence at the beginning of the 
century: the establishment of relative German supremacy in Europe. 
Before 1945 we attempted to impose our will on Europe—very unskil- 
fully, I admit, and as it turned out with catastrophic results. Now we 
are in danger of making the opposite mistake, of declining the greater 
responsibility with which our situation presents us.’ We must relearn 
how to look after our ows interests, how to make wnreasonable demands 
[Zumutwagen} plausible to our fellow-citizens, how to develop a bealthy 
national feeling; we ‘should gain a deeper understanding, a different 
relationship to our history... going further back than 1945." Normal- 
ity of the German national state means oot only expansion in social 
space but also restoration of a temporal continuity that has from time 
to time been interrupted to the past. In retrospect the old Federal 
Republic appears as ‘Adenauer’s Confederation of the Rhine’, which 
at best was able to enrich the Bismarckian Reich with its republican 
features and its openness to the world. The New Germany must not 
behave ‘unskilfully’ again, as in the first two attempts. It should place 
itself at the head of a European confederation with twenty, thirty or 
forty member-states, but 1f possible holding on to its own currency, 
‘because the Deucschmark is not only a means of payment but also a 
symbol of our self-confidence’. 


This multifaceted, historically-laden Deutschmark nationalism, which 
keeps in mind the primacy of foreign policy and reinstates 
Treitschke’s feeling for Realpolitik, has (until recently) made itself felt 
in the muscular prose of our foreign minister. Ic was already apparent 
in the longing for normalization shown by those who advocated mili- 
tary involvement in the Gulf War; and it is expressing itself anew in 
the resistance to Maastricht and a European Union anchored in the 
West. 


Of course, the premiss that we have again finally become a normal 
national stare is actually nor so self-evident: as if there were still 
anywhere today the kind of national stare on which the ideological 
glow of the nineteenth century could support itself and as if the old- 
new Bundesrepublik, more deeply enmeshed than any other state in 
the international web of political and economic interdependence, 
could be based again upon the antiquated model. 
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On the top floors, the ‘recall to history’ (Karlheinz Weissmann) has not 
fallen on deaf ears. At the Wuppertal playhouse, songs and poems of 
Heinrich Heine garnish ‘popular lyrics’ by the Nazi poet Hanns Johst. 
The cultural pundits, swarming out from Frankfurt all over the coun- 
try, have long been at work discrediting the literature of the old 
Federal Republic; they rig themselves out with sabre-rattling ideas 
from the young-conservative mothball store and start laying into the 
sixty-eighters. On the middle floors the worried leader-writer of the 
Frankfurter Allgemerne notices ‘an ethical delirium’ in the shadowy 
world of ‘delegate democracy’ where comrades dare to contradict the 
Party bosses. And he explains these undemocratic events by reference 
to the splendid Sonderweg thesis: ‘In the shadow of the great world 
conflict, the culture of everyday utopianism prospered in West 
Germany... Because the influence of German policy on the course of 
the world was extremely narrow, people did not need to worry about 
assuming responsibility io their sheltered corner.’ On the bottom 
floors, which the higher ones naturally abhor, right-wing rock pro- 
vides the candid message: ‘Our rights have long been in question/We 
are getting rid of that rotten plague... We must fight for our race/ 
German People, show what you're worth.’ 


A Reawakening of Republican Consciousness 


On the streets of big German cities resistance is obviously stirring. 
Resolute and credible opposition to xenophobia and ant-semiusm is 
not coming from proponents of the asylum debate; it is not the polit- 
ical elites who are displaying empathy and democratic indignation, 
nor the servants of the state who are practising patriotism towards the 
consutution. It is, as Klaus Hartung observes, the left-wing and liberal 
grassroots which, since the shamelessly misinterpreted mass demon- 
stration in Berlin and especially since the murders in Mölln, have 
been putting a stop to the half-hearted and ambivalent reactions on 
high. As the Munich demonstration showed, the protest culture that 
matured in the eighties is drawing in wider circles. The political affect 
driving it forward is unmistakeable: the demonstrators were defend- 
ing the standards of civic intercourse which were acquired and partly 
taken for granted in the old Federal Republic. The people is better 
than its politicians and spokespersons. Its many-voiced protest is a 
continuation of the better traditions of the old Federal Republic— 
traditions which could grow only through considered renunciation of 
a ‘normality’ that is today once more called up as the model. 


This should not be misunderstood by friends in Wittenberg or East 
Berlin: they have no reason for mixed feelings. The struggle to con- 
tinue civilizing the Federal Republic will not be driven forward by 
those who cling to their vested rights, gush over a piece of modest 
happiness, and look on impassively as the lifeworlds of their fellow- 
countrymen in the East are brutally torn up at the roots. Indeed, this 
struggle has become necessary because we must at least compensate, if 
not fully make up for that failed refoundation of the republic over 
which a short-sighted unificanon process has rolled with the force of 
administrative compulsion. Today the normative deficits of the 
overhasty beginnings are wreaking their vengeance. The wretched 
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symbol of a contract which Herr Schauble, in the person of Herr 
Krause, concluded with himself is no substitute for the social contract 
which should have been publicly negotiated in a constitutional 
debate. For their part, Kohl and his Cabinet have relied on imputing 
the diffuse morality of a nation based on ethnicity and deliberately 
passed over a nation based on citizenship. But a realistic view of the 
growing similarity between life milieux does not sit well with feelings 
of ethnic belonging and imprisonment within a historic destiny; it 
would be safer with the republican consciousness of a constitutional 
legality whose consequences are openly discussed. 


Behind the coffins of the victims of rightist violence, there does seem 
to be a reawakening of republican consciousness. Here perhaps the 
alternatives are becoming clearer—those which the intellectuals and 
the politicians do not translate into precise terms because they remain 
in old front-line positions. One has only to consider the verbal 
acrobatics with which they maintain that left-wing and right-wing 
violence are symmetrical. Discussions in the pages read by the intelli- 
gentsia also have an eerie feel. The loaded obituaries of the Left feed at 
best on its own arguments. For the non-communist Left did have 
enough vitality to clear its artic in time of the heirlooms handed down 
by the philosophy of history, and to preserve utopian energies from 
the malice of others. The question, what has remained of the Left? 
testifies to a remarkable observational weakness. Of the Left, for 
example, is that capacity to draw distinctions which separates Rita 
Sussmuth and Heiner Geissler from their former Cabinet colleagues. 


The poliucal scene really is being re-formed: not because a Left is 
falling apart which, looking back, is proud to have left its mark on the 
mentality of the old Bundespublik through its successful ‘alarmism’: 
but because the liberal conservatives are undergoing a split. Now that 
the unifying bonds of anticommunism have dissolved, real republic- 
ans are breaking from would-be republicans who are washing onto 
new shores. Today liberals must split with those who, rather than 
think in the austere concepts of the liberty-protecting procedures of a 
community governed by law, prefer to take heart in worn-out social- 
darwinist images of a nation’s collective self-assertion. Now the ways 
must part. Alarmism or not: my fear is that there will be no second 
'68 to save the Bundesrepublik from a second life fiction. 


atk Nak-chung 


South Korea: Unification and the 
Democratic Challenge 


The victory of the ruling party candidate Kim Young-sam over Kim Dae- 
jung in the recent (December 1992) Presidential election marks a significant 
milestone in South Korean politics. Obviously it promises less of a change 
chan an oppositional victory, but the mere fact that the winner is the first 
civilian in thirty two years to hold power is a substantial novelty. That he 
was for most of his political career an opposition leader, an erstwhile col- 
league and rival of Kim Dae-jung’s in the democratic movement, also entails 
a style and outlook markedly different even from most civilians in the ruling 
circles, for all the anger his abrupt change of course aroused among some of 
his former supporters when, in January 1990, he decided to join forces with 
President Roh Tae-woo. Kim Young-sam’s candidacy, moreover, seems to 
have received less than full-hearted support from Roh, and while the 
Government’s ‘neutrality’ during the campaign was not quite what it was pro- 
claimed to be, it may have reflected as much a certain coolness toward Kim 
on Roh’s part as an awareness that the public would not brook the more 
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blatant kinds of foul play habitual in the past. At any rate, the election 
process was orderly enough, and the winner’s margin sufficiently 
comfortable (42 per cent to 34 per cent with a third candidate receiv- 
ing 16 per cent), to elicit quick opposition acquiescence in the out- 
come—another novelty in South Korean politics. 


The election also finally brought to an end the ‘era of two Kims’ in 
which since the early 1970s Kim Dae-jung and Kim Young-sam 
dominated the country’s political scene, first as rival opposition 
leaders and lately as adversaries across a more clearly demarcated 
line. In the statement acknowledging defeat Kim Dae-jung announced 
his retirement from politics, including resignation from his National 
Assembly seat. The decision leaves the major opposition Democratic 
Party in at least temporary disarray, but with or without that decision 
the failure of Kim Dae-jung’s third Presidential campaign has meant 
frustration to many. It is most keenly felt probably by the population 
of his own Southwestern region who voted solidly for him and who 
have long placed in him their hope of ending the dominance of the 
Southeastern provinces, under which they suffered many wrongs 
including the massacre of Kwangju citizens by General (later Presi- 
dent) Chun Doo-hwan’s troops in 1980. But no less balked have been 
the many reform-minded and radical groups who supported Kim 
Dae-jung’s candidacy as the only realistic alternative. 


Hopes and Disappointments 


Theirs may be considered a double defeat since they failed either to 
see him elected or to change to any significant degree the candidate's 
basic strategy of wooing moderate and conservative voters. In fact, the 
mass opposition movement now finds itself at a low point sharply 
contrasting with the heady days of June 1987 when a nationwide mass 
protest action inspired by doth of the Kims, and by a wide-ranging 
radical grouping, forced Chun Doo-hwan to renounce the scheme of 
perpetuating the dictatorship and to accept constitutional reforms 
providing for (among other things) direct election of the President. Of 
course, that broad coalition was broken up almost immediately, 
beginning with the split of the two Kims which ensured Roh Tae- 
woo's victory at the polls that year, followed by divisions between the 
reformist supporters of the parliamentary opposition and the more 
radical formations and among the latter groups themselves, then 
further weakened by the defection of Kim Young-sam in the merger 
with the Government party. While neither his election nor Kim Dae- 
jung’s retirement implies a total defeat of the popular democratic 
forces, it certainly calls for some real soul-searching and a fundamen- 


tal realignment on their part. 


For South Korean society as a whole—and hence for the democratic 
movement, too, in the long run—the upshot certainly is far from 
unequivocal. Not only has Kim Young-sam’s election certain novel 
features in itself, his regime will probably take vigorous steps to 
accentuate the image of ‘civilian rule’, even though promises of more 
substantive reform are less likely to be fulfilled, and items like work- 
ers’ rights and the abrogation, or drastic revision, of the National 
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Security Law were not even promised in his programme for ‘reform 
amidst stability’. Quite apart from the promises and intentions of the 
President-elect, it would also seem reasonable to assume that the 
remarkable ups and downs which South Korea’s democratization has 
witnessed since 1987 will not easily turn into a tidy pattern. For, as 
noted above, the popular victory in June and the subsequent dramatic 
upsurge in workers’ militancy in August and September of that year 
was followed by defeat in the Presidential election of December. But 
then in the National Assembly elections of April 1988 three opposi- 
tion parties together came to hold a majority of seats, thus blocking or 
swaying some crucial Presidential appointments, reviving the Assem- 
bly’s investigative powers, conducting dramatic televized public hear- 
ings on past Government inequities—in sum, providing (while the 
tenuous coalition lasted) precious space for popular mobilization and 
empowerment. This is not the place to recount the story in detail. A 
decisive reversal occurred when two of the opposition parties (led by 
Kim Young-sam and Kim Jong-pil respectively) merged with the 
ruling one, giving the Government more than two thirds of Assembly 
seats. Yet their original plan of moving towards a Cabinet system to 
assure themselves an enduring hold on power after the model of 
Japan’s Liberal Democratic Party failed to take effect, partly due to 
Kim Young-sam’s Presidential ambitions but also to wide-spread 
popular resistance; and the Government even had to halt many of its 
crackdown measures in the face of nationwide demonstrations that 
followed the killing of a student by riot police in May 1991. The oppo- 
sition’s high hopes were in turn frustrated in the freshly revived local 
assembly elections the following month, when the new ruling party 
won unexpected and overwhelming majorities. But still another 
reversal came in the general elections of March 1992 with the 
Democratic Liberal Party failing to win (though subsequently manag- 
ing to form an absolute majority-—and now Kim Young-sam win- 


ning by a wider margin than most people expected. 
The Unification Issue 


Along with ‘democratization’ an equally vital issue for South Korea's 
opposition has always been that of the reunification of the divided 
peninsula. This issue, however, was rather muted in the Presidential 
campaign, partly because on fundamentals Kim Dae-jung’s position 
diverges little from the Government’s, but also because Kim himself 
was eager to minimize even those differences that did exist, while the 
inter-Korean dialogue happened to be experiencing another impasse 
and gave the ruling Democratic Liberal Party no new pretext, only the 
old one of redbaiting the opposition. In fact, relations with North 
Korea, too, may be said to have reached a rather low point when one 
remembers the heady hopes that accompanied the signing 1n 
December 1991 of the ‘Agreement on Reconciliation, Nonaggression, 
Cooperation and Exchange’ by the Prime Ministers of the Republic of 
Korea (ROK) and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK, 
or North Korea). The Agreement was the biggest breakthrough since 
the historic Joint North-South Communiqué of July 1972 (which had 
enunciated the principles of a reunification ‘autonomous’, ‘peaceful’ 
and based on ‘great national unity’). The initial results were dramatic 
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enough: by the end of 1991 the two sides had agreed on a Declaration 
making the peninsula nuclear-free; the Rev Sun Myung Moon, the 
fervendy anti-Communist leader of the Unification Church (‘the 
Moonies’), and Kim Woo-jung, head of the Daewoo conglomerate, 
each made a highly publicized visit to Pyongyang; then came suspen- 
sion of the “Team Spirit’ joint USROK military exercise, over which 
many a North-South initiative had foundered in the past. In the next 
High-Level Talk (i.e., of Prime Ministers) in February 1992 both the 
Agreement and the Declaration came into formal effect. But a chill 
soon set in with international (mainly US) concern about North 
Korea’s alleged nuclear capability and South Korea’s subsequent 
stipulation of a ‘linkage’ between progress in mutual nuclear inspec- 
tion and other issues. Nor can this deterioration be altogether blamed 
on American pressure: reactive interests are numerous enough within 
South Korea, and the uncertain shifts in the domestic balance 
between the Government and the opposition must also play a part. At 
any rate, the US and ROK Governments have now gone to the length of 
announcing the resumption of the “Team Spirit’ next year unless the 
North comes round on the nuclear issue, and the DPRK in turn asserts 
there will be no High-Level Talks while the South allows the military 
exercises to take place. 


Yet here again the actual course has been more a mixture of ups and 
downs than a continuous downward slide. Amid rising tensions the 
Prime Ministers managed to meet two more times, the last conference 
in Pyongyang in September producing supplementary protocols for 
implementing the Agreement. There was also an ‘unofficial fact- 
finding tour’ in July by Kim Dal-hydn, the Vice Premier in charge of 
North Korea's external economic cooperation, and the visit was later 
reciprocated by a team of South Korean businessmen to the North. 
Official insistence on ‘linkage’ may even be having the ironic effect of 
promoting such (ostensibly) non-governmental contacts. In any event, 
both sides seem to share a solid interest in some kind of economic 
collaboration at least. The recent reshuffle in the DPRK Government, 
including promotion of Kim Dal-hydén to a higher party post, 
indicates the same, and one may expect renewed High-Level and other 
contacts some time next spring, after Kim Young-sam has been 
formally sworn in and the Team Spirit exercises are over. The ROK 
Government's release at Christmas of the student Im Su-kyong and 
Catholic priest Moon Kyu-hydén who had been serving prison terms 
for unauthorized visits to North Korea may be another conciliatory 
gesture, although on the domestic scene many critics have charged 
that it was a cynical cover for the far more generous pardons simul- 
taneously granted to the former high officials of Chun’s and Roh’s 


regimes. 
Division Constrains Democratization 


The characteristically zigzag fashion of South Korea's progress both 
in democratization and in its rapprochement with North Korea has 
thus repeatedly confounded optimists and pessimists alike. Now Kim 
Young-sam’s electoral victory will no doubt encourage that breed of 
optimists who see South Korea finally on its way to becoming a stable 
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bourgeois democracy and one of the advanced capitalist economies of 
the world. From another perspective the same event would mark an 
additional confirmation of what Bruce Cumings called South Korea's 
‘abortive abertura. Yet, as I have tried to convey in the foregoing 
cursory sketch, the opening both to the North and toward greater 
internal democracy presents a more complicated picture—especially 
if the two aspects are considered together. 


Cumings’ discussion in the pages of NLR—in the wake of Roh Tae- 
woo’s election in December 1987—made many theoretical points that 
retain their validity today. In particular he rightly emphasized the 
importance of Korea’s relative place in ‘world time’, and cited the 
‘vertical strength’ (i.e., in relation to its own people) of the South 
Korean state, in some ways compounded by its ‘lateral weakness’, 
which made the democratic opening or «bertwra more inherently 
constrained and problematic than in Latin America.? What needs to 
be added, however, is that this peculiar combination of strength and 
weakness demands explanation in terms not only of South Korea's 
relation to the world-system as a whole, nor even to the somewhat 
further particularized ‘regional configuration’ of East Asia, but more 
specifically in terms of its ‘peninsular configuration’, i.e., as part of 
the reality of national division which followed the liberation from 
Japanese colonial rule in 1945 and was consolidated by the Korean 
War of 1950-53. In fact, a prime measure of ebertwra in the South 
Korean context is openness toward the North, a measure hardly 
separable from that of ‘internal democracy’ as the North-South con- 
frontation has always been the main source of the state’s vertical 
strength, and freedom of expression relating to North Korea and of 
contact with North Koreans a key issue of civil rights. Thus, if South 
Korea’s ebertwra is ‘inherently’ partial or even abortive, it merely indi- 
cates that there is an inherent limit to democratization in a situation 
of national division. At the same time, the relative success of democra- 
tization must measure both the degree of North-South rapprochement 
and the advance of democracy within the South. And when thus 
measured, the actual gain in openness must prove more substantial 
than the result of any ‘tidier’ reckoning, even as it will probably con- 
tinue to fall short of optimist forecasts that fail to take into account 
the specific complexities. 


What all this strongly encourages is a closer look at the systemic 
nature of the reality of the divided peninsula—in which an opening to 
democracy in the South, for instance, is a function of its opening 
towards the North, and vice versa. This is not to say that the two open- 
ings necessarily go hand in hand. Indeed, the contrary has happened 
often enough. The historic Joint Communiqué of 1972, to cite one 
memorable instance, was exploited by Pak Chung Hee to consolidate 
his dictatorship and make himself a virtual life-term President, when 
he made the task of negotiations for reunification (as he had done the 
threat of invasion from North in the past and as he would do so again 
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soon) a pretext for assuming extraordinary powers. (For the North 
Korean leadership, too, the Communiqué became a prelude to the 
passage of a new ‘Socialist Constitution’ strengthening Kim Il Sung’s 
authority even further.) One could observe something similar in the 
palpable connection between the progress of Roh Tae-woo’s Nord- 
politik and che ‘national security phase’ of 1989 when he conducted a 
wholesale (though only partially successful) crackdown on opposition 
forces. Yet those diplomatic initiatives were themselves responses to 
the growth of democratic forces within the South, attempts to allay 
and deflect popular pressure by partially satisfying (or at least seem- 
ing to satisfy) the pervasive yearning for national reconciliation and 
eventual reunification. Such measures, moreover, were bound to 
increase and legitimire that yearning, and also to weaken the Govern- 
ment’s Main argument for continued repression. One may then con- 
clude that, in the long run, the two «bertwras do go together. Which is 
no more than to draw attention to the dual aspect of the South Korean 
state's anti-democratic nature, its vertical strength and lateral weak- 
ness, but this time adding to the picture the peculiar combination of 
adamant exclusionism and intimate reactivity in the mutual relations 
of the two Korean states, which constitutes yet another facet of the 
anti-democratic nature of this ‘system of division’. 


‘Autonomy, Democracy, Unification’ 


Reunification has always been a central issue in South Korea’s demo- 
cratic movement, if only because it is what most people wanted and 
yet were forbidden freely to speak about. The notion of a system of 
division, however, has been rather slow in gaining currency and even 
now can hardly boast extensive debate.» Reasons for this are both 
historical and theoretical. Historically, the sheer weight of the national 
security state—idenufying the North Korean regime as the National 
Security Law’s ‘anti-stare organization’ par excellence—has tended to 
suppress any real debate. The early regime of Syngman Rhee (1948— 
1960) had forbidden any talk of reunification other than the official 
line of ‘marching to the North’, i.e., annexation by force. The brief 
flowering of open debate following the April Student Revolution of 
1960 was quickly put down by Pak Chung Hee’s military coup in May 
1961. Yet while advocates of civilian initiatives for reunification 
suffered imprisonment or enforced silence, the notion of peaceful 
reunification had won droit ds cité, and the growing popular challenge 
to the military regime forced Pak to meke the historic opening of the 
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1972 Joint Communiqué before tightening his grip through a second 
coup d'état. But again the results of that opening were not wholly 
reversible, and Chun Doo-hwan himself had to follow Pak’s example 
of simultaneously containing and exploiting the popular demand for 
reunification. 


By the ume the struggle against the Chun regime came to a head in 
June 1987, popular awareness of the reunification issue had grown 
sufficiently for many in the democratic movement to come together 
around the mottos, ‘Autonomy, Democracy, Unification.’ The triple 
slogan embodied the successful compromise among the various oppo- 
sicional forces whose convergence made the June days a high water- 
mark of the democratic movement. The presence of chefx (autonomy 
as opposed to dependency) at the head reflected the dramatic increase 
in popular criticism, especially radical in the student movement but 
echoed even by conservative opposition leaders, of the US imperial 
role in sustaining dictatorial regimes and the national division itself— 
a crucial factor ın this development being the Kwangju massacre in 
the course of Chun’s seizure of power and the subsequent US blessing 
of his regime. Mzajx (democracy) embodied another temporary con- 
sensus, papering over the difference between the ‘liberal democracy’ 
of the reformist middle class and leaders like the two Kims on the 
one side, and the ‘people’s democracy’ or ‘proletarian democracy’ 
espoused by the more radical components on the other. T’ong’i/ (unifi- 
cation), on the other hand, had not yet emerged as a divisive issue 
except among limited circles of the more advanced students and intel- 
lectuals, so that 1ts co-presence with the other mottos served mostly to 
add a vague radical flavour and to make the entire slogan more 
appealing co the masses. Only with the victory of the June uprising 
and the subsequent progress in democratization did the question of 
reunification come to be a subject of more serious debate, and the 
nature of division to receive some detailed analysis. 


But there are also certain inherent obstacles to systemic analysis and 
theorizaton. Although purporting to be a single national community 
and in fact displaying an unusual degree of ethnic and linguisnc 
homogeneity, North and South Korea today are almost diametrically 
opposed in terms of ideology, political and economic institutions, and 
the structures of everyday life, with very litle communication or 
exchange (and that mostly begun in the past few years) across the 
heavily militarized Demilitarized Zone (DMZ). Indeed, if being part 
of the same system generally implies sharing in the same social divi- 
sion of labour, little of this has been discernible between the two halves of 
the peninsula—in signal contrast to the two Germanies of the past. In 
consequence those analysts relying heavily on the Marxist notions of a 
‘social formation’ and its ‘contradictions’ have tended to neglect the 
issue of reunification, except as a complication calling for æd hoc 
explanations and as a task subsequent to internal transformation of 
South Korean society. Those preoccupied with ‘national liberation’ 
and ‘autonomous unification’, on the other hand, have more or less 
refused to recognize a separate Southern entity except as a virtual 
colonized zone—on this point converging with the official North 
Korean line (which the North Korean leadership probably no longer 
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seriously entertains). As for the mainstream social scientists, in Korea 
as elsewhere, theorizing of this kind was never their forte or penchant. 


Yet the very absence, or extreme paucity, of a tangible division of 
labour between two adjacent societies with so many historical, cul- 
tural, and sheer economic incentives to form a common market if not 
a single nation-state bespeaks an effective mutual implication of a 
particular sort—an interdependence of competition and confront- 
ation to be sure, bur also quite likely a certain collusion between the 
separate powers-that-be and a common adaptanon to some larger 
system. Here a further complication is introduced with the question, 
of what larger system (if any) che division system (if there be such) 
constitutes a subsystem. And if the concept of ‘contradiction’ remains 
indispensable in any dialectical analysis, the task of identifying and 
systematizing the various contradictions in South Korea, North 
Korea, the peninsula-wide ‘division system’ and that other possible 
larger system(s) appears daunting enough. 


Setting aside these questions for the moment, let me return to the 
hypothesis of the vertical strength and lateral weakness of the South 
Korean state as an aspect of the anti-democratic nature of the division 
system itself. An attempt to pursue this hypothesis adequately, i.e., by 
addressing both subsets (or ‘societies’) of that system, runs immed- 
lately into not just hurdles of political origin but a host of theoretical 
challenges regarding the very notions of democracy and autonomy. 
Granted, for instance, that the South Korean state has greater vertical 
strength than Latin American or Southeast Asian ones, in what sense 
can that strength be termed ‘of the same kind’ as that of the North 
Korean state? Apologists on either side would scoff at the very idea of 
comparability; and while on a formal definition of ‘democracy’ the 
South must undoubtedly be given a clear edge, the picture becomes 
more blurred if the criterton of ‘equality’ is introduced as an insepar- 
able element of ‘liberty.’4 But to say this is to realize that che task of 
comparing two such heterogeneous political systems as North and 
South Korea in terms of a single ‘anti-democratic system of division’ 
entails nothing less than the theoretical challenge to develop a more 
complex measure of ‘democracy’ (such as ‘liberty-equality’). 


The same applies to the question of ‘lateral weakness’ vs. ‘autonomy’. 
The conventional wisdom is that while the South obviously has the 
edge in democracy, on the score of autonomy the North wins hands 
down. Indeed, if the absence of foreign troops, a near-autarchic 
economy, brave defiance of a hostile superpower like the US and a 
clear limit to the influence of even friendly neighbouring giants like 
China and (formerly) the USSR be the measure, then certainly the 
country of juch’s (self-reliance) should be a model of autonomy and the 
North Koreans do indeed boast of the fact. But autonomy in a more 
positive sense must entail power to do what one wishes and needs to 


4 Not that ‘equality’ without ‘liberty’ can be more than the mere absence of the more 
glaring inequalities For, as Wallerstein insists, ‘Liberty-equality is a single concept.’ 
(Immanuel Wallerstein, ‘1968, revolunon in the world-syscem’, Geepelstes aud Gecul- 
tere Essays ea the Chaugreg Werld-system, Cambridge 1991, p. 82 ) 
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do for oneself, whether as an individual or a group. Measured by this 
standard—and quite apart from who is most to blame—North Korea 
must surely be rated as one of the more hampered societies in the 
present world, with not only its external options but even its domestic 
priorities severely constrained by various ‘lateral’ factors. Compari- 
son thus proves again more ambiguous than appeared at first, and a 
judicious appraisal would call for not only fuller empirical data but a 
more refined theory of ‘autonomy’ and ‘dependence.’ It is clear in any 
event that the division does impose considerable, and by no means 
mutually incomparable, ‘lateral weakness’ on both sides, even though 
its actual manifestation in each may take a deceptively contrastive 
form. 


The Stimulus of German Unification 


The debate on division in South Korea entered a new stage after the 
unification of Germany in 1990. Until then Germany had been a 
model of peaceful coexistence but not for reunification. The explicit 
aim of the 1972 Basic Treaty (Graadlagenvertrag) was to formalize the 
existing division, while the main emphasis in the Korean Joint Com- 
muniqué of earlier that year went to the ‘three principles of national 
unification’ (and even the recent Agreement on Reconciliation, Non- 
aggression and Exchanges and Cooperation stipulates in its preamble 
that ‘both [parties] recognize that their relations constitute a special 
provisional relationship geared to unification’).’ Nor did one com- 
monly observe among either the intellectuals or the general popula- 
tion of Germany the kind of near-unanimous yearning for unity 
which foreign visitors to Korea, especially from West Germany, often 
found so striking and even mystifying. But then one could cite easily 
enough historical reasons for this divergence. The political unity of 
the Korean peninsula far antedates Prussia’s unification of Germany 
in 1871, going back to the beginning of the Koryo Dynasty in the tenth 
century if not to Unified Silla in the seventh, and the intimidating 
proximity of China and numerous experiences of foreign invasion 
had encouraged its population from early on in their proto-national 
self-imaginings.® Another, more recent fact of history was that what- 
ever rationale one might find in the division of Germany as punish- 
ment of a powerful aggressor, and a means for ensuring 1ts 
reformation, had no application whatever to Koreans, who had been 
a victim of Japanese aggression and were now being once again vic- 
timized. The very ferocity of confrontation across the DMZ, while 
certainly reflecting the internecine bitterness of a civil war which had 
no parallel in post-War Germany, was also an indication that only 
overwhelming force could preserve a division so widely decried by 
Koreans on both sides. 


ne 


S‘Accord Inked on Terms of Reconcilianion’, pamphlet by Korean Overseas 
Information Service, Republic of Korea (Seoul, December 1991), P. 7- 

ó ‘Proeo-national self-imaginings’ is an oblique allusion to Benedict Anderson's con- 
ception of the nanon as an ‘imagined community’ (ın his Imagined Commuanitus Refla- 
teens on the Origins and Spread of Natrenaitsm, Rev Eda., London 1991), ‘proto-nanonal’ 
indicanng certain sdmitiedly unspecified differences from modern nanonalism as 
such, which in Korea's case probably begins toward the end of the nineteenth century 
with the country’s opening to the oursde world and its imminent colonizanon. 
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The achievement of German unity before that of Korea does not 
nullify these facts. What it bas proven wrong is the prevalent analysis 
that the concerned powers, the Soviet Union in particular, would not 
countenance Germany's unification and had the muscle to prevent it, 
and the related premiss that the German Democratic Republic, for all 
its obvious problems, at least would command more than minimal 
support for a continued separate existeace (in whatever form). 
Involved in the process, as everybody knows, was 2 great geopolitical 
change including the end of the Cold War and the collapse of Soviet- 
type Communism. At any rate, the impact on Korean petceptions of 
the reunification issue was bound to be large. The first and obviously 
welcome lesson for Koreans was that reunification of an arbitrarily 
divided land is difficult to sustain indefinitely. What the next lesson 
should be has provoked much debate. Despite offictal disclaimers, 
most people in South Korea’s governing circles—who in the days of 
two Germanies had advocated ‘unification along the German line’ 
and had justly been accused of self-contradicuon and bad faith—seem 
to have begun contemplating ‘German-style unification’ in earnest. 
Setting aside the merits of this idea for the moment, one must 
find this shift an overall gain for the necessary debate, since from 
the point of view of advocates of reunification it is better to have 
a Government pursuing even a wrong formula than one opposing 
unification as such. The main issue 1s no longer the right to seek and 
discuss unification but rather the kind of unity to be sought and ways 
of achieving it. 


Division as a System 


The debate on the systemic nature of division has nonetheless barely 
begun, with che more radical sections of the democratic movement 
apparently still confused by the sudden geopolitical change and the 
more moderate unable to offer anything other than piecemeal criti- 
cisms (or half-hearted acceptance) of the German formula of ‘reunifi- 
cation by absorption’ (as it is usually called in Korea). The official 
Government line enunciated in the Agreement of December 1991 and 
elsewhere is repudiation of any intent to pursue this—for the ume 
being, at any rate. Yet che long-term goal, insofar as it consticutes any 
kind of unification at all, can hardly be anything other than the 
‘absorption’ of the North by the capitalist economy of the South. The 
standard response to this by the proponents of ‘national liberation’ 
has been to dismiss the very possibility, to hail the Agreement as a 
victory through long-standing popular pressure over the ROK and US 
ruling forces still bent on perpetuating division, and to call for 
intensifying the struggle for ‘autonomous reunification’ and inde- 
pendent (i.e, under the circumstances largely illegal) North-South 
contact. Though still strong among the leadership of the student 
movement and in some strategic layers of oppositional organiza- 
tions, this stance has more and more failed to awaken a wide 
resonance, in the light of the obvious self-confidence and flexibility 
displayed by the capitalists, the equally obvious eagerness of the DPRK 
leadership to accommodate the Southern regime and foreign capital 
rather than press for ‘national liberation’, and the increasingly nega- 
uve response by the Southern public to che North Korean model and 
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to any movement line appearing to take the North’s claims at their 
face value. 


The other major radical group, or rather a loose configuration of 
groups, advocating ‘people’s democratic transformation’ (largely a 
euphemism for a revolution on the Leninist or quasi-Leninist model) 
has taken more seriously the geopolitical change and the shift in the 
intra-peninsular balance of power. The upshot, however, has been on ` 
the whole to make them more aloof than ever from all spontaneous 
movements for reunification and reconciliation, their line of ‘demo- 
cratic cransformation first, unification later’ coming oddly to echo the 
erstwhile ‘democracy (i.e., capitalist development) first, unification 
later’ of the divisionist powers-that-be. Small wonder that this stance 
is only helping further to marginalize groups already weakened by the 
discrediting of the Soviet model and by the influx of various strands 
of post-Marxism. (Some of these groups got together co run an inde- 
pendent Presidential campaign without, however, placing much 
emphasis on the reunification debate or adding any fresh thoughts to 
it; their candidate received 1 per cent of the total vote, well below their 
own expectations.) 


The decline of the radical challenge has left a wide field open to the 
Government and the more conservative opposition. Yet they, too, 
do not seem to have come up with a coherent strategy. Within govern- 
ing circles apparently there are at least three conflicting views: (1) 
the hard-liners once adamantly opposed to reunification but now 
obstructing any rapprochement, hoping to see the North collapse and 
then move in to take over in the event of ‘another Romania’; (2) 
the new converts to unification and exchange hoping for a ‘German- 
type solution’; and (3) the more cautious promoters of an opening 
to the North who feel ‘peaceful coexistence’ is after all safest and 
most profitable. Most reformist critics, including the opposition 
Democratic Party and its lately retired leader Kim Dae-jung, are 
united in decrying the first but uncertain about the second and 
third—uncertain which to prefer and whether either is desirable, 
uncertain even how far Kim’s alternative for a multi-step reunifica- 
tion process may differ from the Government's ‘Korean National 
Community Unification Formula’ announced by Roh in September 
1989. Rather, the main battle seems drawn over who is to preside over 
the process—unencumbered by any theory as to the nature of that 
process. 


But if the undemocratic features of the South Korean state have their 
roots in the system of division, such short-term pursuits of electoral 
victory or piecemeal reform—even when they succeed as electoral 
strategy, which in the latest case they evidendy have not—must ulti- 
mately prove as vain as unreflecting calls for reunification before 
everything else. Domestic gains in democracy will best be made where 
- arbitrary state power is perceived as inevitably frustrating the popu- 
lar yearning for unification, and gains made will only be preserved 
insofar as they incrementally weaken and finally overcome national 
division itself. The fact that the dominant groups, from all available 
evidence, are slowly moving toward a consensus on the third option, 
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namely, the preservation through amelioration of the division system 
rather than the much touted German solution, bespeaks their insight, 
though little theorized, into this situation. For the persistence of the 
DPRK and the improbability of its following the GDR’s fate, persuas- 
ively argued by Cumings in a comparison of East Asian Communism 
with East European Communism,’ implies the existence of a saz gems- 
ris system on the Korean Peninsula unmatched either in Germany or 
Vietnam. 


The division of Vietnam was never really solidified, only prolonged 
through bloody wars as the superpower USA moved in to assume the 
colonial mantle of France. That of Germany, on the other hand, was 
more of a local manifestation of the global Cold War system in the 
latter's double aspect of East-West confrontation and great-power 
collusion to contain Germany, uncomplicated by issues of national 
liberation or (relatively speaking) indigenous social revolution; so that 
the end of the Cold War, plus the progress in the ‘reformation’ of 
Germany and the decline in the two superpowers’ respective control 
over their allies, led to a speedy dissolunon of the division. To be 
sure, the Cold War has been a crucial factor in the birth and main- 
tenance of Korea's division as well, but its birth at any rate was much 
more a unilateral affair of US world hegemony, American plans for a 
separate Southern regime going back to the days when the war-time 
US-USSR cooperation still survived, and their main target being an 
incipient “Third-World’ revolution on the Peninsula rather than the 
Soviet Union. In this, the Korean case resembled Vietnam more than 
Germany. But when the hot war in Korea ended in a stalemated truce 
in 1953, the possibility of a Vietnam-type military solution (from 
either side) had effectively passed, and a unique configuration of two 
widely different societies with state structures dissimilar and hostile to 
each other yet sharing many deeper affinities began to teke on a 
systemic nature in which national, inter-bloc, and intra-peninsular 
conflicts came to be inseparably fused with such ‘internal contradic- 
tions’ as class and gender. 


Prospects of Capitalist Absorption of the North 


While this clearly puts any strictly German-style solution beyond the 
reach of South Korean capital, it leaves open the question of another 
manner of absorption, one engineered by global capiral—or, to be 
more precise, mainly US and Japanese capitalists acting in concert 
with South Korean—1in a situation of continuous economic deterior- 
ation and prolonged political instability in DPRK. A determined joint 
action by US and Japan should be able to bear the cost, but this 
scenario holds out little to tempt the Korean capitalists. For US and 
Japanese capital would hardly undertake so expensive a project to 
turo Korea into anything close to another Germany, although they 


7 Bruce Cuming, ‘Muson, Crinque, and Responsbility The “Revoluaon of '89" in 
West and East’, in Daniel Chirot, ed , The Crus of Lemmism and the Decime of the Lafi: 
The Revolatres of 1989, Seatde and London 1991 Cumings’ magisterial study on The Ors- 
grms of the Kersan War, 2 vols , Princeton 1981 and 1990, also provides ample evidence of 
the wide difference of Korea’s division from Germany’s—and from Viemam’s, for 
that matter. 
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may well consider it if the entire peninsula is to become an even more 
pliant periphery than the present South Korea. But this option, too, is 
not a realistic possibility barring a serious prior decline of South 
Korean capital, which would not willingly accept such a drastic 
demotion and which, whatever its weaknesses or dependency, retains 
considerable leverage in the affairs of its own peninsula. 


Absorption in yet another sense is, therefore, a more likely and attrac- 
tive prospect for capital both foreign and domestic: a fuller integra- 
tion of the two parts of the divided peninsula into the world market, 
the current state structure of North Korea helping to police its popu- 
lation for the benefit of South Korean and global capital as well as for 
its own self-preservation. This process may indeed result one day in 
reunification under capitalist hegemony, but in a manner probably 
resembling Yemen more than Germany—that is, without even that 
much popular input represented by the demonstrators 1n the streets of 
Leipzig, Dresden and (Bast) Berlin and by the electoral process lead- 
ing to the subsequent unification measures. Perhaps the process of 
gradual integration has already begun, (although the probabilities of a 
Yemen-like outcome are quite another matter). And one can hardly 
doubt that so far it has meant on the whole an amelioration of the 
division system despite particular disadvantages incurred, for 
instance, by South Korea’s democratic forces through the Govern- 
ment’s and big capital’s increased leverage. But, as in any essentially 
repressive system, amelioration is only a stop-gap measure. Once the 
momentum toward reunification, inherent in any thaw after so severe 
a freeze, is lost, benefits to the rulers will far outweigh those to the 
people on either side, reversing such gains in internal democracy as 
may have been made, and the rulers themselves will come to betray 
increasing lateral weakness vis-a-vis the US, Japan, the EC or even the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC)}—in case the latter succeeds in its 
capital accumulation, or in the event of the DPRK's coming to depend 
on it to prevent a Romania-like collapse. Even the idea of South 
Korea’s turning into another Northern Ireland, admittedly far- 
fetched, would not necessarily be more fantastic than its becoming 
(with the division system intact) another Japan or West Germany. 


The System of Division and the World System 


Ic 1s clear then that no serious programme for democracy, including 
capitalist democracy, can hope for lasting success without overcoming 
division. Yet one must be realistic, too, about the nature of reunifica- 
tion achievable in the present world. It is idle, for instance, to dream 
of an ‘autonomous’ unification or an ‘autonomous’ unified Korea if 
such means total (or near-total) independence from the world market 
as such; neither the victorious national liberation cwm revolution of 
Vietnam nor all the ‘socialist triumphs’ of North Korea has brought 
this freedom, and nothing happening on the Korean Peninsula alone 
—i.¢., unaccompanied by a geopolitical change even greater than the 
end of the Cold War—will bring ic to Koreans. Yet the ‘world mar- 
ket’ 1s not a monolithic entity, and within the operations of its com- 
plex logic there is enough leeway for Koreans to work out a fate much 
better suited to their needs and less geared to extraneous compulsions 
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——just as there is a greater redetios autonomy obtainable even under 
the system of division. Indeed, obtaining this is crucial for any further 
move, insofar as the major representatives of global capital seek to 
prolong the largely heteronomous status quo. ‘Autonomy’ thus cer- 
tainly has a legitimate place in the democratic movement's slogan; one 
merely needs to distinguish between the limited quantity to strive for 
at once, the more substantial autonomy realizable through rennifica- 
tion, and the long-term objective of global human endeavour to which 
Koreans thus reunified will be in an unusually favoured position to 
contribute. Ono this view, advocates of ‘national liberation’ would 
deserve credit for drawing attention to the long-neglected issue in 
South Korea of the US imperial role and for their tactical flexibility in 
seeking ‘great national unity’, but should be found wanting for ideal- 
izing North Korea’s brand of autonomy and demonizing the USA, 
thus neglecting to chink through that complex formation of which 
both halves of the peninsula, together with American and other ‘exter- 
nal’ presences, are constituent parts. 


The same goes for ‘democracy.’ The struggle for every possible expan- 
sion of elementary democratic rights is necessary not only for its own 
sake but as a prerequisite to any peaceful and autonomous reunifica- 
tion. The cavalier dismissal of ‘bourgeois democracy’ (except as a 
tactical goal) by proponents of ‘people’s democratic transformation’ 
is thus both a political error and a theoretical failure to advance 
beyond the platitudes of ‘class analysis’. But they are not wrong to 
point out the shortcomings of ‘liberal democracy’ as an ulemate goal 
and the impossiblility of South Korea’s fully attaining it even as an 
interim stage, although they usually attribute this impossibility to a 
generalized ‘neocolontal fascism’ rather than the system of division. 
Again, the urgent need is to define various levels of ‘democracy’ and 
their respective relation to ‘reunification’. Only thus will the largely 
sterile debate of ‘reform vs. revolution’ and, among the more radical, 
‘national liberation vs. democratic transformation’ be sublared by a 
more fruitful discussion: on the nature of reforms that may lead to 
peaceful reunification as the revolution in our given system of divi- 
sion; on the degree of nacional liberation or democratic transform- 
ation this particular ‘revolution’ (or reform in the world-system) may 
entail; and on che practical merits of each daily move for ‘autonomy’ 
or ‘democracy’ or any other cause, for that matter, in the light of these 
shared goals. 


As a matter of fact, the very juxtaposition of ‘autonomy, democracy, 
unification’ tn che movement slogan reflected both its character of 
compromise and lack of clarity regarding the unique status of the 
third item: i.e., reunification as doth a longer- and a shorter-term goal 
than the other two—as an initial completion of immediate struggles 
and itself only a step in the continuing endeavour for a more fully 
autonomous and democratic world. Here one comes back to the ques- 
tion, briefly thrown out above, as to what larger system the peninsular 
division may be a subsystem of. My own inclination is to find in 
Immanuel Wallerstein’s ‘modern world-system’ or ‘historical capital- 
ism’ the larger framework for the Korean ‘system of division.’ 
Naturally the latter is a product of the former at a particular juncture 
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of its development. It was one of the first projects of the US as the new 
hegemon in the world-system, helping to fully bring on the Cold War 
and in turn further consolidated by it, but with sufficient input of 
other elements to survive its end as Germany’s division did not—and, 
for that matter, to resist solution withia the Cold War period in which 
the success of the Vietnamese people’s predominantly anti-colonial 
struggle could be accommodated. North Korea's defiance of US policy 
was in this context an early indication that the hegemonic power even 
in its heyday was not omnipotent; but never really a serious challenge 
to that hegemony, much less to the world-system itself. The inclusion 
of the DPRK in a subsytem of the US-dominated larger system is thus 
less anomalous than appears at first, and may even be granted a 
certain typicality revealing the complex manner of the system's func- 
tioning. 


Korean Unification as a Test 


The world-system, however, has now reached a different juncture. The 
Cold War as such is over, US hegemony in obvious decline, though 
the effective disappearance of Russia’s countervailing power has tem- 
porarily strengthened it, especially in East Asia; but it is in this 
region, too, that Japan's growing strength is particularly evident. Now 
if this be the conjuncture—where the end of the Cold War is not 
sufficient to effect Korea’s reunification nor the combined workings 
of US, Japanese and South Korean capital likely to bring about a 
German-type merger of the two Koreas—then is there anything the 
Korean people may do to achieve a state of affairs more conducive to 
their well-being than an indefinite continuance of division? Naturally, 
every possible advance on either side of the DMZ in ‘internal democ- 
racy’ and ‘national self-reliance’ will count crucially. But much will 
depend also on how the developing needs for cooperation «dé compe- 
tition between US and Japanese capital may be made to promote the 
cause of reunification, through increased coordination of North and 
South Korean popular forces but also of all concerned movements 
worldwide. The possibility for this derives first of all from the fact 
that, precisely because of the collapse of Soviet power and the deter- 
ioration of North Korea's position relative to that of the South, even 
a comparatively autonomous reunification would not pose an intoler- 
able threat to global capital in the short run.® At the same time, the 
very fact that it may prove a greater blow in the long run than either 





8 The role of China in this context is too complex to permit speculanion without a 
more informed enalysis The establishment of diplomauc relauons between the ROK 
and PRC in August 1992 certainly further weakens North Korea's relative posiuon. On 
the other hand, the Chinese leadership unlike the Russian would resist any hasty 
capitalist takeover of the Der, and whatever short-term benefits the Chinese market 
may provide the South Korean economy could before too long be more than cancelled 
by compeuton from China's economic growth. Indeed, along with Japan's command- 
ing lead, it 1s the prospect of that growth—especially when coordinaced with the ‘other 
Chinas’, Tarwan, Hong Kong and Singapore, the three current rival NILS of South 
Korea’s—which renders fantastic any talk of nox’s furure membership in ‘G8’ (1.e., 
G7 plus South Korea) withour some innovative framework of region-wide 
cooperation, one that would include not only a peaceful drawing together of the two 
Koreas upon their own initiatives but also a willingness on the part of the concerned 
great powers co let that happen. 
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German or Vietnamese unity could rather increase its probability— xf 
we believe (with Wallerstein among others) that the entire world- 
system, especially after (and due to) its triumph in ‘absorbing’ the 
former Soviet bloc, is in the stage of crisis where its range of choices 
are increasingly limited to short- and middle-nin solutions.’ 


At any rate, the proposition that if such a reunification takes place it 
will mean a unique blow to the dominant world-system can bear 
further scrutiny. The unification of Vietnam was certainly a major 
wound to US hegemony and a great inspiration to global antusystemic 
forces, yet no impediment to West’s ‘winning’ the Cold War nor even 
to its continued encirclement and (in that sense) suppression of the 
Vietnamese people. As for Germany, there are naturally enough 
grounds for the common perception of its unification as a strengthening 
of the capitalist world-system, although it remains to be seen whether 
the long-term effects will prove less destabilizing to the latter than a 
continued division. But the potential for unusual disturbance—for 
creative disturbance if you hold to a certain judgment of the reigning 
system—ain Korea's reunification may be brought home if we look 
(without necessarily sharing all his premisses or believing that the 
movements ın question could be brought together in their current 
forms) at Wallerstein’s roughly ‘six varieties of antisystemic move- 
ments,” namely an ‘old’ and ‘new’ left each in the three more or less 
segregated zones of the Western countries, the (former) socialist bloc 
and the Third World. A popular movement for Korean reunification, 
on this scheme, would involve—or would have to involve, for success 
—at least four of the six: the ancisystemic elements (or the authentic 
foes of the division system) among the reigning Communists; the as 
yet scarcely visible extra-party movements in North Korea; the more 
Classical left movements (for ‘national liberation’, ‘democratic trans- 
formation’, etc.) in South Korea plus the DPRK leadership in its role 
as a traditional national liberation movement; and new Third-World 
movements ‘that reject some of the “universalist” themes of previous 
movements (seen as “Western” themes) and put forward “indigenist”’ 
forms of protest, often in religious clothing,’" of which one finds 
numerous samples in South Korea and which one may even relate to 
certain aspects of North Korean life. The remaining two on Waller- 
stein’s list—the traditional left forces and the new social movements 
of the West—could easily be added as well, insofar as their support 
will be crucial in so tremendous a task, and more and more accessible 
in the light of South Korea’s substantial capitalist development 
another significant factor being the existence of the Korean diaspora 
(especially large ın USA and Japan, as in China and the former USSR), 
although it remains to be seen whether their main energy will go into 
authentic antisystemic endeavours or into a largely non-responsible 
‘long-distance nationalism.’™ It is clear at any rate thar to the crucial 
query— ‘Do there exist any unifying political concerns that could give 





? For Wallerstein’s presentation of this crisis, see seter alsa “Typology of crisis in the 
world system’ and other relevant essays in Geopolitics and Geecnlture 

P "1968, revolucon tn the world-system’, op. at, p. 75. 

"Ibid , p. 76. 

"Cf Benedict Anderson, “The New World Disorder’, New Laft Revsew 193 (May/June 
1992), p. 13, on the ‘long-distance nanonalist.’ 
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rise to a common worldwide strategy [among the six varieties of 
antisystemic movements]? Is there any evidence that, even if this 
wasn't true in the period following 1945, it is beginning to be true in 
the 1980s, and might be even more true in the twenty-first century’? 
—the issue of Korean reunification provides a decisive test. 


A Necessary Innovation 


This judgment is supported by the kind of specific questions raised in 
the course of South Korea's democratic movement as it confronts the 
reunification issue—questions relevant to antisystemic forces else- 
where. For instance, the strategy of seizing state power above all 
(whether through elections or insurrection) reveals all its ambiguity 
when the central task is one of abolishing a division system which 
comprises at least two state structures and even involves the global 
inter-state system insofar as division amounts to a subsystem of the 
world-economy. 


Also coming into question are the very notions of nationhood and 
ethnicity, despite—or rather because of—the unusual degree of ethnic 
and linguistic homogeneity and the consequent strength of national 
feeling that characterize Koreans North and South. For the actual 
divergence in most other aspects seems such as to preclude any unity 
other than in a federal or confederal form. In fact, for Koreans of any 
measure of realism ‘reunification’ almost invariably means a fairly 
loose form of compound state—a signal contrast to the German scene 
preceding its unification, which was debated as an emtithesis to confed- 
eration.“ But if it be true that Koreans have diverged between them- 
selves sufficiently to make full political unity unfeasible, the 
implication must be that the single ethnos has already branched into 
two ‘proto-nations’ at least, (again leaving undecided the distinction 
between a ‘proto-nation’ and a ‘nation’ proper). Of course, reunifica- 
tion even on a confederal model is expected to reverse the trend—and 
ought to reverse it insofar as the divergences are detrimental to the 
liberty and equality of the population. But what about those other 
divergences that deserve to be honoured?—and what if unification 
itself depends on the general diminution of the power of the extant 
states (including USA and Japan) both in the region and the world? 
The actual shape of the reunified Korean state then becomes a subject 
of vital innovation in the changing world-system, and a certain 
‘international’ aspect of the new federative structure should promise 
more than a transitional stage to the full reproduction of the extant 
model of the nation and the nation-state. 


To end on a somewhat personal note, I derive a guarded assurance 
that all this may add up to more than an idle speculation from the fact 
that these very questions have emerged, though as yet with insufficient 





3 Wallerstein, ‘1968, revolunon in the workd-system’, op. cit, p. 80 

“4 Te 1g worth noung here that, given the long experience of highly centralized rule in 
Korea and little even of local autonomy, the Korean word for ‘federanon’ (yšsbenag) can 
also stand for ‘confederation’—as conspicuously in the DPRK's proposed kerys muya 
yénbang konghwakak which the official translanon renders as ‘Koryo Democratic Con- 
federal Republic ’ 
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theoretical clarity, in the course of South Korea’s ‘national literature 
movement’ which has formed an important part of the democratic 
movement since the 1970s and in which I myself have had a share. 
‘National literature’ in this context has always stood in a complex, 
often critical relation to mationalism, even while it advocated a sational 
movement for autonomy and reunification and for creative continua- 
tion of Korean and East Asian identities, hence seeking solidarity with 
but resisting actual absorption into either traditional left movements 
or ‘new social movements’ after the Western models. At the same 
time, the fact of its being a literary movement concerned above all 
with the creation and criticism of works of art has compelled engage- 
ment with fundamental issues of the sciences, including a deconstruc- 
tion event la lettre of the ‘truth’ of both the bourgeois sciences and 
‘scientific socialism’, but in the name of a higher artistic and practical 
truth not unlike seo (the Way) of East Asian traditions rather than in 
pursuit of the infinitely regressing play of most deconstructionists. Of 
course, the ultimate test of a literary movement lies in its creative 
productions. About which it should suffice for the moment to say that 
South Korea's ‘national literature movement’ has so far produced 
enough to sustain and enliven the reunification debate, but not yet to 
ensure a decisive input of popular energy in the achievement of 


unification. 
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The Western Way to Freedom 


‘The smallest division of a household into parts gives three pairs, says 
Aristotle in the Politics, ‘master and slave, husband and wife, father 
and children’. It is obvious that a modern sociology textbook would 
not endorse such analytical presuppositions. Bur it is equally clear 
that modern readers would have no difficulty in understanding 
Aristotle’s reasoning. That the ancient Greek world was sharply 
divided into slaves and free persons and that the hierarchical 
structure of its families was patriarchal comes as no surprise to 
anyone with the slightest knowledge of its history. In line with Arts- 
totle, at least since the Commanist Manifesto, the division of human 
societies into slaves and free persons is commonly regarded as an 
early stage of class differentiation which have a continuous develop- 
ment to the present day.” 


Modern readers would have no difficulties in grasping a common 
metaphorical usage of slavery either. Socrates, for example, is 
reported, among others, to have spoken about enslavement to glut- 
tony, lechery, drink, or foolish and costy ambitions}. Slavery as an 
institution has been effectively extinguished in the Western world, yet 
being a slave to one’s passions remains a meaningful expression. A 
further claim of some later Greek authors, that among those who are 
called slaves, many have the spirit of free men, while among free men, 
many are altogether servile, is also apprehended as the natural and 
(comparatively) noble extension of the same metaphorical usage.* 


The maltreatment of slaves, especially under the Romans, has become 
legend. But modern admirers of Classical culture find consolation in a 
number of humane reflections, which have come down as represen- 
tative of the antique philosophical mentality—however few they may 
have been, and however alien to actual practice. ‘How about 
reflecting that the person you call your slave’, wrote Seneca in an often 
quoted passage, ‘traces his origins back to the same stock as yourself, 
has the same good sky above him, breathes as you do, lives as you do, 
dies as you do?’ In sharp rejection of some Greek theories which held 
nature responsible for the distinction between slaves and free 
persons,’ the Stoics regarded slavery as the result of convention. 
Freedom, in their view, is not to be found in the blood of people but 
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in their fortune. Seneca's conclusion is admired by many modern 
moralists: “Treat your inferiors in the way in which you would like to 
be treated by your own superiors’. Some Hellenistic and Roman 
authors were prepared to concede that there is a human nature com- 
mon to all people—which does not imply that all people are or should 
become socially equal. 


Given the predominance of slavery in the ancient world, it seems 
natural to modern readers that almost all New Testament documents 
refer to slaves as a matter of course—although the most widely read 
English versions much prefer to use ‘servant’ in place of the proper 
translation ‘slave’. Most practising Christians find it more perplexing 
to accept that the New Testament is permeated by a slave-owning 
mentality. In a typical Jesus parable, for example, it is suggested that 
the kingdom of Heaven should be thought of as a king who decided to 
settle accounts with his slaves. Appropriately, the slaves are also 
represented in the parable as belonging to an internal hierarchy 
(Mt. 18:23 ff.). Slaves were constantly reminded to obey their masters 
in reverence and fear.” Strict observance of one’s duties, not free 
choice of proper behaviour was the accepted value of early Christian 
morals. ‘Let us render God service’, several Church Fathers declared, 
‘at least as our slaves render it to us’.® Yet, although modern Christ- 
1an discourse is egalitarian in its basic presuppositions, no modern 
Christian would have problems with the meaning of such attitudes to 
slavery. 


In the New Testament, however, no less than in many pagan texts, 
there are references to slavery which make litte, if any, sense today. 
The following advice in the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
for example, has been among the mostly read and least understood 
Christian metaphors: 


Every man should remain in the condition tn which he was called [to Chris- 
tianityl. Were you a slave when you were called? Do nor let that trouble 
you; but even if a chance of liberty should come, choose rather to make 
good use of your servitude. For the man who as a slave recetved the call to 
be a Christian 1s che Lord's freedman, and, equally, the free men who received 
the call ıs a slave in the service of Christ. You were bought et a price; do not 
become slaves of men Thus each one, my friends, is to remain before God 
in the conditon in which he received his call (f Cor. 7°20-4).9 





' 1253b5-7 

2 But see discussion in Gem de See Croix, The Class Struggle mm ths Amcnat Greek World, 
London 1981, p. 66. 

3 Xenophon, Oecomsaucus 1.22. 

4 Dio Chrysostom 15 29. 

3 The best known exponent of this theory 1s Aristotle in his Pedaacs. It should be noted, 
however, thar Aristoce was opposing some earlier authorities who hed claimed slavery 
to be ‘contrary to nature’. The same expression 1s also found in Romen authors 

6 Seneca, æ 47; £. De Beneficrts. See KR. Bradley, ‘Seneca and Slavery’, ow 37, 1986. 
7 See discussion in D Kyrtatas, Ths Socal Stractars of the Early Christies Comaxs, 
London 1987, pp. 29ff. 

3 John Chrysostom, Nicese and Past Nicene Fathers, f3 13, p 465 

9 Translation based on The New English Bebo's, Oxford and Cambridge 1970 When we 
read ‘free men’ or ‘freedmen’ in ancient sources, we should normally include ‘free 
women’ and ‘freedwomen’ as well 
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In spite of unequivocal evidence, few twentieth century Christians are 
prepared to accept the hard fact that early Christianity did not 
condemn the insutution of slavery and did not suggest that it would 
favour its abolition. But even acceptance of this hard fact does not 
make Paul’s reasoning any less striking. Indeed, the recommendation 
that a slave given the chance to become free should prefer to remain 
in bondage surprised several ancient readers of the epistle as well.” 


The Pauline passage, however, is even more interesting (and striking) 
for its further implications regarding freedom. For although Paul 
advised everyone to remain in the social position in which he was 
when he received his calling to become a Christian, it is at least 
reassuring that slaves converting to Christianity would, according to 
his reasoning, become the Lord’s freedmen. Freedmen were of 
inferior status to freeborn people, but came much closer to them than 
slaves. Paul’s argument would make sense only if he accepted the 
universal value of emancipation. Acceptance of this value, however, 
renders the advice given to slaves even more perplexing. If it was 
acknowledged by all that the transition to freedom is a positive value, 
how could a Christian leader declare that it should not be sought? 


To make matters worse, Paul went on to suggest that a free person 
converting to Christianity would become the Lord’s slave. Thus, not 
only would someone who was free move within the new religion 
downwards rather than upwards, but he was actually assigned a 
position inferior to that awaiting a slave believer. Although many 
commentators would like to think that Paul’s metaphor was actually 
leading all people to a new equality in Jesus Christ, it is clear that 
equality was not among the apostle’s principles. Quite the contrary, 
he was clearly thinking in terms of some kind of reversal". But a 
reversal of a peculiar kind. For slaves would become freedmen, not 
freeborn, whereas freeborn people would becomes slaves, not freed- 
men. The Pauline metaphor was playing with a three level social 
differentiation, resolving existing contradictions neither by antici- 
pating equality nor a reversal of roles. 


As this example illustrates, mere acquaintance with the ancient 
institution of slavery does not make all ancient references to slavery 
clear. Modern Westerners have problems in comprehending even 
some of the elementary Christian paradigms. Not only are we misled 
by misconceptions about social and moral values in the ancient world; 
not only is our knowledge about social institutions and laws at 
different periods defective; but also the complex history of these 
institutions and values can escape us—especially so in the case of 
early Christianity with its multiple dependences upon Greek, Roman, 
Jewish and other Eastern traditions. And yet, in spite of our defective 
knowledge, we are aware that our modern conception of freedom, 





© Although most early Christian authorities took the passage for what it meant, there 
were some who tried to make it appear as if Paul was recommending to slaves to cake 
advantage of their opportunity to become free. See M. Goguel, The Prisitres Charch, 
London 1964, pp. 554-7- - 

"Cf NT expressions such as ‘the last shall be first and the first last’ (Lk. 13:30) See 
discussion in D. Martin, Slesery as Salvatmn, New Haven and London 1990, pp 63ff. 
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which we probably value highest among our Western values, is built 
upon ideas developed in Classical and late antiquity. 


Freedom Has a History 


To give a broad outline of che major stages through which our modern 
conception of freedom has evolved is a manifold and demanding task. 
Orlando Patterson in his new book has actually covered a topic which 
is much broader than a history of social relations and much deeper 
than an intellectual history of freedom and slavery in the Western 
world.” Although the book has a clear historical structure, the result 
of the investigation is more of a theoretical contribution. Starting 
from some acute observations on non-Western and preclassical Euro- 
pean developments and examining the Greek and Roman worlds 
down to Medieval times, Patterson has developed a comprehensive 
theory of Western freedom. 


To trace the history of freedom through such a long period Patterson 
has considered extensive and diverse material. He has consulted some 
of the best authorities on ancient history and has done his own 
reading in the most important primary texts. Furthermore, Patterson 
has rarely followed his authorities uncritically. He has subjected their 
evaluations to his own judgement and has often drawn different, even 
opposite conclusions. Nevertheless, the accuracy of such an investiga- 
tion depends, to a large extent, upon the limitations of his authorities. 
This shows up in his reflections concerning the archaic period of 
Greece, which are not always in line with the best reconstructions 
available. The translations of primary texts used, especially of the 
Greek ones, also fail Patterson on some occasions, not so much 
because they are wrong, but because they were not meant to serve the 
purpose of sociological theorizing. 


Given the abundance of the material, Patterson has understandably 
been somewhat selective in the topics he has chosen to present. In 
view, however, of the detailed treatment he has reserved for a number 
of historical episodes, some of his omissions are striking. Pauline 
Christianity deserves close examination, but other versions of early 
Christianity, such as Johannine theology, not treated by Patterson, 
have also influenced Western understanding of freedom (p. 312). The 
omission of the Gnostics is due to the fact chat they eventually died 
out (p. 313), but their extinction as an independent group did not 
silence their concributions to religious experience and theorizing of 
man’s relation to the universe and his inner self. The Byzantine world 
is also conspicuously absent in Patterson's book. Such treatment of an 
empire which developed its own social institutions and theological 
doctrines is. not uncommon among historians of Western ideas. But 
the tide has already begun to turn and 1t is no longer permissible to 
regard a thousand years of a large part of Europe as a blind spot— 
especially so as the Byzantine world contributed greatly to the revival 
of Greek philosophy and Western Renaissance. 





2 Orlando Pactecson, Freedem Velumi r: Fredem ia the Maing of Western Caltare, | B 
Tauris & Co. Led Publishers, London 1991 
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On a number of occasions, Patterson has gone into the source 
material at greater length than is needed for his sociological aims. It is 
true that in some cases the historical reconstructions are so contro- 
versial that a detailed account becomes necessary. At other times the 
story told 1s in itself fascinating. But the cost of such historical digres- 
sions is that they have made the book too long and thar the thread of 
its theoretical argumentation is sometimes temporarily dimmed. 


Overall, however, none of these limitations affects the value of the 
book. Its conclusions depend on accumulated evidence which eli- 
minates the shortcomings of the controversial episodes. The author's 
numerous insights in his readings of Greek tragedy, stoic philosophy 
and early Christianity are rewarding. And, what is more important, 
the book’s theoretical structure, eventually, comes out clearly and 
as straightforwardly as one would wish. Several interesting obser- 
vations apart, three major propositions seem to emerge most pro- 
minently. 


The first is chat the Western notion of freedom has a history. Not a 
history in the teleological or evolutionary sense in which everything 
that exists undergoes (predictable) stages of development before 
achieving full maturity. Western freedom, as Patterson demonstrates, 
has a history in the sense chat it owes its existence to unique historical 
circumstances. Some basic characteristics of Western freedom can be 
traced as far back as Classical and even Archaic Greece. But then 
these characteristics are only part of the story which could have been 
lost, had later events been different. More importandy, however, 
before the Greek contribution, there were very few (if any) signs sug- 
gesting that Western freedom would eventually emerge. 


The proof of the argument, if proof can be expected in historical 
evaluations, comes from later developments in non-European cultures. 
High civilization, complex social relations and advanced achieve- 
ments in various fields were not accompanied and did not depend 
upon the notion of freedom, as it has come to be understood in the 
West. Without the existence of the independent farmers of the Greek 
city-states, without large scale chattel-slavery and without Hellenistic 
and Roman universality, Western freedom with 1ts elaborate over- 
tones would have never been the same. This basic proposition, as 
Patterson's work demonstrates, makes freedom an appropriate 
subject for historical sociology, for it requires theoretical abstractions 
drawn out of minute historical observations over a long time span. 


The second proposition of the book is that freedom is a compound 
notion, having distinct constituent elements or parts. Patterson insists 
that there are basically three types of freedom: personal, civic and 
sovereignal: but he alludes to other divisions or subdivisions as well, 
such as outer and inner freedom or spiritual and intellectual freedom. 
These elements did not all appear simultaneously, nor, having 
evolved, did they coexist ever after. They should be thought of as both 
stages of development and structural levels. Even the modern Western 
notion of freedom does not always carry the same overtones— 
although personal freedom seems to be cherished most. 


In Patterson's own definition, ‘personal freedom, at its most elemen- 
tary, gives a person the sense that one, on the one hand, is not being 
coerced or restrained by another person in doing something desired 
and, on the other hand, the conviction that one can do as one pleases 
within the limits of other persons’ desire to do the same’. Sovereignal 
freedom is ‘che power to act as one pleases, regardless of the wishes of 
others, as distinct from personal freedom, which is the capacity to do 
as one pleases, tasofer as ome can... The sovereign free person has the 
power to restrict the freedom of others or to empower others with the 
capacity to do as they please with others beneath them.’ ‘Civic 
freedom is the capacity of adult members of a community to parti- 
Cipate in its life and governance. A person feels free, in this sense, to 
the degree that he or she belongs to a community of birth, has a 
recognized place in it, and is involved in some way in the way it is 
governed’ (p. 3—4). 


Civic freedom would be immediately recognized by all students of 
ancient Greek history. The existence of numerous, independent city- 
states with more or less clearly defined citizenship rights is among the 
most striking and well-known features of the classical Greek world. 
No Eastern civilization ever produced this combination of small, 
independent communities which depended upon and secured the 
independence and civic power of its members. But then, students of 
the ancient Greek world are also aware that in all city-states there 
existed numerous free people, without citizenship rights. These 
people can be appropriately considered to possess personal freedom. 
Finally, and perhaps more importantly, the Greek world secured to its 
free population—to both, those who possessed and to those who did 
not possess citizenship rights—the ability to own and control slaves. 
This ability, Patterson's sovereignal freedom, leads us to the third and 
most profound theoretical proposition which runs through the 
structure of the book as a whole: chat all kinds of Western freedom 
have their roots in ‘the social death that was human slavery’ (p. 5). 


Freedom as Consciousness of the Slave 


That lordship and bondage were born together has been memorably 
demonstrated in one of Hegel’s most celebrated passages of the 
Phenomenology of Sptrit.™ Slavery is the outcome of a life and death 
struggle for recognition in which one of the combarants chooses not to 
risk his life. He who has surrendered to save his life becomes the slave 
and he who has achieved domination becomes the master. A slave's 
life is preserved at the cost of his subjection to another person's will. 
But although slavery secures one’s life, chis life in slavery is a negation 
of independent existence, i.e. a social death. 


According to the Hegelian dialectic, a master’s sovereignty over the 
slave does not entail real freedom, as both parties find themselves in a 
state of mutual dependence: the slave belongs to the master, whereas 
the master himself is master of the slave, i.e. he is master inasmuch as 
he is recognized as such by a slave. It is not that the master lacks the 





d Hegel, Phesomenslegy of Speris, translared by AV Miller, Oxford 1977, pp mnt 
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freedom to dominate others. The idea is that he, and hence the culture 
of the master-class in Greece and Rome, has not at this stage been 
elevated to an understanding of freedom as belonging to the essence of 
human existence. 


The idea of absolute freedom is first realized by the slave. Through 
fear, service and especially through his disciplined labour the slave 
transcends his dependent conditions and becomes aware of freedom, 
not as a natural state (a state which some people possess and some do 
not possess), but as a universal value.4 Through his labour, the slave 
transforms both the material world and human consciousness. In this 
sense, which brings us back to Patterson’s scheme, freedom is origin- 
ally experienced negatively by the slave. Being the child of slavery, 
true freedom is never completely disentangled from the struggle for 
freedom, being constantly threatened and constantly unstable. True 
freedom has a traumatic nature and an inherent instability. 


Patterson makes the further observation that it was women who first 
discovered freedom, being the first to experience slavery and its 
perils. In this connection he makes a number of interesting and origi- 
nal comments which, although lacking the hard evidence required by 
- traditional ancient historians, cumulatively make a good case (pp. 54, 
78, 106ff, 171). Among other insights, the prominence of women 10 
Attic drama, which contradicts their low status in social life, is 
brought into focus. 


In line with Hegel, Patterson turns next to one of the most central and 
lasting aspects in the history of Western freedom. Greek philosophy, 
taken up later by the Romans, makes a lot out of the distinction 
between external and internal freedom. Freedom is power, but not 
physical, material power, as much as power of the mind. An extensive 
literature, especially of Stoic influence, deals with the topic of appar- 
ent and real freedom. He is not free who lacks the spirit of a free man; 
the bondsman with a free spirit is really free, are among the slogans of 
some Hellenistic and Roman intellectuals.” 


Individuality and Freedom 


Ancient historians, however, may raise an objection which is worth 
consideration. The Hegelian scheme is plausible and consonant with 
the evidence of the Greek sources as far as they go, but these sources 
do not go further back than the eighth century B.C —tven though they 
may sometimes preserve older (but how much older?) traditions.” By 
the eighth century, however, the Greeks were already Greeks, i.e, they 
had developed most of the important characteristics which differ- 
entiated them from their Eastern neighbours—in a way their Myce- 
naean forefathers were not differentiated. Above all, the Greeks were 
now living in small independent communities, known as city-states, 
L ee 
4 Cf. also Hegel's formulations in his Phslawpby of Mind, translated by A V. Miller, 
Oxford 1971, pp. 170ff. ‘This subjection of the slave's egotism forms the begresseg of 
true human freedom,’ p. I7% 

5 See n. 4 above. 

% The evidence of the Mycenaean script is of no value in this connection. 


and great numbers among them (how great we cannot say) were inde- 
pendent farmers owning their own private plots of land. 


The lack of evidence does not allow firm conclusions as to how Greek 
farmers became owners of land in the strict sense, not only bequeath- 
ing it to their children, but being also able co sell it during their lifetime 
or buy more if they had the resources.” Ic seems that this development 
was Closely linked to the collapse of the great Mycenaean kingdoms. 
Dispersed and unprotected, the former serf-like peasants of the de- 
populated Greek world were left on their own, with plenty of unclaimed 
land at their disposal.” How they managed to take hold of it and 
secure its possession is another story, but at the end of a long process, 
the Greek world became a world of independent city-states, inhabited, 
to a large extent, by independent warrior-farmers, ready to defend 
their personal property, as well as the. safety of their community. 


Coming back to the original construction of freedom we, therefore, 
have to make an important qualification. If Western freedom is the 
child of Western slavery, it should be noted that the earliest evidence 
of a life and death struggle culminating in the master and slave 
relationship was already taking place in a world of independent 
farmers. The Hegelian life and death struggle for recognition 1s 
obviously unthinkable among Eastern serfs or serf-like peasants. This 
qualification carries some weight as independence and individuality 
comprise already an idea of freedom.” 


True, this freedom is not a self-conscious freedom, not freedom vis-a- 
sss other individuals, but merely the freedom to own land as private 
property. Sall, freedom of ownership is an essential element of 
Western freedom, especially so as it paved the way to chattel-slavery. 
For chattel-slavery is not a simple outcome of war. War creates 
prisoners to be killed or ransomed, not workers in fetters. It is the 
need, the demand for dependent labourers which transforms prison- 
ers into slaves and it is privately owned land in combination with 
unavailability of a sufficient work force which creates the demand.” 
Some notion of freedom, therefore, precedes the emergence of slavery 
in the ancient world. This qualification apart, the rest of Patterson’s 
argumentation remains sound. It was only when personal slavery (in 
contrast to the enslavement of whole communities) had deprived 
someone of his independence thar self-conscious freedom emerged. 


Freedom as Redemption 


The freedom experienced negatively by a slave and the freedom a 
slave has regained through emancipation, rebellion or otherwise is 
not, however, fully developed universal freedom. Universal freedom, 
comprising personal, inner and spiritual freedom really emerges when 





T The earhest clear evidence of privately owned land 1s found in the eighth century 
poet Hesiod (Werks and Days 341). 

B CF A Snodgrass, Archaic Greece, The Age of Experwacs, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1981, 
pp. 37ff 

9 Cf Pacverson’s argument with M.L Finley in Freses, p. xiv 

© See Finley, Amen! Slavery and Modern Ideclegy, London 1980, pp. 67—92; Patterson, 
Predem, p. 68 
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the master can also see in his slave a free person. The more advanced 
the slave system, the more likely this is to happen. The countless emanci- 
pations in the Roman world created a situation in which the free 
intermingled indiscriminately with the freed and the slaves. Hellen- 
istic and Roman philosophers, many among them being emancipated 
slaves or descendants of emancipated slaves, started concentrating 
upon ‘real’, i.e. inner or spiritual freedom. 


This new understanding of freedom, however, did not lead to a 
demand for general emancipation. European slavery had still a course 
of several centuries to run before it gradually died out—and that 
without ideological declarations, philosophical argumentations or 
triumphant cries. When need arose, slavery was once again revived in the 
New World. Seneca’s formulations are quite typical of sensitive 
Roman intellectuals: ‘It is as easy to see in [a slave] a free-born man as 
for him to see a slave in you,’ he told masters, and concluded: ‘I 
propose to value {slaves} according to their character, not their work. 
Each man has a character of his own choosing; it is chance or fate that 
decides his sphere of work’.* The common origins of slaves and free 
persons did not imply that slaves should be liberated. Nevertheless, 
by attributing social positions to fate rather than to nature, philo- 
sophers were able to conceive freedom as an absolute value in the 
Hegelian sense: a value for all mankind, whether it was materialized 
or not. The Roman world and the world of late antiquity at large were 
in this respect very complex. In the midst of a large scale slave system, 
the concept of freedom was almost attaining to full maturity. In this 
context Patterson has quite correctly turned his attention to Paul, for 
it was in his version of Christianity that a further major step in the 
development of the Western understanding of freedom was taken. 


Paul's theology of slavery and freedom has been the subject of endless 
debates which have not yet succeeded in solving all the relevant 
problems. It takes Patterson a long chapter on the sociology of Paul's 
background before he attempts, in another long chapter, an evalu- 
ation of his thought. His successful treatment of the topic can be 
easily proved. Having read his considerations on the social realities of 
Paul’s world, it is hardly possible to ignore them in attempting to 
examine the apostle’s ideas. In fact, after such sociological considera- 
tions, most theological studies on Paul’s metaphorical use of slavery 
and freedom appear to be suspended in mid air. The apostle’s town of 
origin, Tarsus, had a large-scale slave system; Roman Corinth was 
refounded entirely by freedmen; in Paul’s days, Corinth’s slave 
population has been estimated at a third of the urban population, 
another third being freedmen; Corinth was one of the major centres of 
the slave trade; in addition to all this, the Pauline congregations 
themselves seem to have consisted mainly of freedmen (pp. 319ff.). To 
these congregations slavery and emancipation were not simply an 
aspect of life; they were the very foundation of their existence. 


By the time of early Christianity the emergence of slavery lay far 
behind. Slavery had already a long tradition; so long that it was com- 
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monly regarded as a matter of course. A world without slavery was 
unthinkable, or, if someone has thought about it, his mind went to 
paradise. To Christian Church Fathers, the beginnings of slavery went 
back to Adam and Eve. But Paul was not interested in such specula- 
tions. He was concerned with the world he was living in: a world 
inhabited by slaves and freed persons and which would always remain 
the same, until the end of times. To abolish slavery (if this idea could 
ever occur to an early Christian) would amount to the abolition of the 
world—and it was not for men to decide on such marters. Hence, 
Paul took slavery for granted and used it as an appropriate metaphor 
in his redemption theology. 


Patterson has a lot to say about Paul’s redemption metaphor. Cap- 
tives were often ransomed in the ancient world and slaves were often 
able to buy their freedom with loans they would heve to pay back. 
Paul referred to mankind and to Christians in particular as being 
bought at a price, redeemed and so on The price paid was Jesus’ 
death which had freed his followers from sin. As Patterson explains, 
slavery, being spiritual death, was negated by Jesus’ death to become 
freedom (p. 329). Freedom from sin the Christians had achieved but, 
as Roman practice demanded, they now became the property of him 
who had redeemed them, Jesus, until they would be able to pay their 
debt back. 


Freedom as Enslavement 


Paul's slave metaphor was actually even more complex than that. In 
the Pauline advice to be found in First Corinthians, there are no signs 
of a struggle for recognition between masters and slaves. The only 
social implication is that slaves would normally desire to become free 
and that they were normally troubled by their humble social position. 
Paul advised them not to seek freedom in the present world, but he 
clearly presupposed the common desire of all people to remain or 
become free. By converting to Christianity, he promised, everyone 
would be allocated different roles. Those roles, however, did not 
include a master’s position. In Christianity there is place for one 
master alone, the Lord. Slaves and human masters will become 
members of the Lord’s great household. 


In the Lord’s household, a slave becomes the Lord’s freedman. This 
transition was obviously an amelioration of his former state and does 
not, therefore, create problems to modern commentators. A free 
person in the Lord’s household, on the other hand (which, in effect, 
meant a master, as the free people implied would naturally own 
slaves), becomes the Lord's slave. This debasement of the human 
master has caused difficulties to numerous theologians. 


To solve the paradox, Paul’s social world must be taken into account 
but the solution also depends upon the long and complex history of 
Western freedom—hence the great value of Patterson’s historical 
sociology. This methodology reveals chat Paul did not mean to be 
paradoxical or self-contradictory. No doubt freedom, in the world of 
the early Christians was a universal value. But the important question 
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is which kind of freedom did Paul have in mind, and which kind of 
freedom did his fellow-Christians understand when they read his 
letter. 


Civic freedom was almost dead by the time of Paul. Personal and 
sovereignal freedom there was plenty, but although much cherished, 
both had proved in their long history to be insufficient means, to say 
the least, in humanity’s search for happiness. As it has been demon- 
strated, philosophers and other intellectuals were working upon the 
idea of ‘real’ freedom, which had little to do with social positions. In 
this sense, some slaves could be really free, whereas many free people 
could be really slaves. Paul seems to have had some such kind of 
slavery and freedom in mind. 


In pagan moral philosophy, taken over by Christians, slavery was 
sometimes regarded as the best possible moral training for slaves. The 
harsh treatment meted out by their masters taught them self- 
discipline, mastery over their passions, self-control, etc. Christian 
slaves were given the following advice: ‘Slaves, accept the authority of 
your masters with all due submission not only when they are kind and 
considerate, but even when they are perverse. For it is a fine thing if 
a man endure the pain of undeserved suffering because God is in his 
thoughts’ (1 Pt. 2:18—9). Suffering had become an educational prin- 
ciple. In converung to Christianity, slaves had already received this 
kind of training and could become immediately the Lord’s freedmen. 
Masters converting to Christianity, however, as life amply demon- 
strated, had not received adequate moral education through suffering, 
and it would have been best for them to become the Lord’s slaves. 
Considering themselves the Lord’s slaves, masters would learn to 
control themselves and their passions with the greatest possible care. 
In Paul’s metaphor, slavery and freedom seem to refer to this wide- 
spread educational principle. Social relations were left in the remote 
background. Patterson’s central thesis that freedom is born from 
slavery and that it retains a relation with it throughout its history has 
proved once more rewarding: Even to a master, the best education 
was through slavery. Could this mean that the Hegelian life and death 
struggle for recognition had reached a point at which there would be 
no more masters? Not exactly, because by now the great heavenly 
Master was claiming universal recognition. The Western way to free- 
dom still had a long course to run. 


review 
Mary Kaldor 


Yugoslavia and the New Nationalism 


A grotesque war is taking place in the middle of the European conti- 
nent. It is an attack on lives, livelihoods, homes, villages, historic and 
religious buildings, and also on fundamental human values. A year 
ago, few people had heard of ‘ethnic cleansing’.’ Now it is clear that 
we are witnessing a new phenomenon different from, but scarcely less 
horrific than, Nazism. The international establishment—foreign 
governments or international institutions like the European Com- 
munity, the United Nations, or the cScE—have stood helplessly by, 
veering from one mistaken position to another. On the one hand, 
there are those who explain the war only in terms of Serbian aggres- 
sion. Serbia is viewed as representing the vestiges of the former 
Yugoslav totalitarian state, while the new nation-states are regarded 
as democratic or at least potentially democratic. Supporters of this 
view favoured early recognition of Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia- 
Herzegovine and now they favour various forms of pressure on Ser- 
bia, including strengthening sanctions, establishing a no-fly zone over 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, bombing Serbian airfields, and lifting the arms 
embargo on the Bosnians. On the other hand, there are those who 
interpret the war in terms of competing national interests. They tend 
to oppose military involvement by the West and seek a politicel solu- 
tion based on ingenious compromises between the warring parties. 
They consider that early recognition of Croatia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, before compromises could be reached, was a great 
mistake and they fear that increased pressure on Serbia could reduce 
the chances of a negotiated agreement. 


Both these positions are statist approaches. They are based on ‘realist’ 
assumptions, to use the International Relations jargon, that is to say 
they assume that political and military leaders are the only relevant 
actors and that the conflict can be defined in terms of political and 
military goals. There is a third position which interprets the war both 
in terms of competing nationalisms, and in terms of the legacy of 
totalitarianism, these being understood in societal as well as political 
terms. According to this view, the current wave of ethnic nationalism 
a aama 
' In fact, the term was used at the ume of the Armenian massacres end in the Greek- 
Turkish exchanges in the 19203 
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(although the term ‘ethnic’ needs qualification) is a post-totalitarian 
phenomenon, a social malformation, based on ethnic exclusivism and 
separatism. It is a widespread phenomenon, to be found in the Trans- 
caucasus region, and the Baltic states, as well as the former Yugoslavia. 
It has taken a particularly cruel and barbaric form in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Croatia, and Kosovo, particularly but not only in Serb- 
controlled areas. According to this interpretation, no acceptable or 
sustainable solution is possible with the present leaderships. Whether 
the former Yugoslavia becomes eventually one, six, Of twenty states, 
the aim has to be the restoration and preservation of multi-ethnic 
communities through whatever means are appropriate—political, 
military or economic. This approach could be said to advocate a civic 
solution. 


The three books under review soughly reflect these three positions.* 
Mark Thompson’s book sees the main problem as Serbian aggression 
although he is critical of Croatia. John Zametica argues that the cause 
of the war is incompatible ‘national aspirations’. Misha Glenny 
defines the war in Croatia as ‘in part a nationalist war and in part a 
war of territorial expansion sponsored by Serbia and the JNA (the 
Yugoslav Peoples Army)’ (p. 180) and he vividly describes the explo- 
sive combination of a disintegrating state apparatus, historic fears, 
deteriorating rural and urban conditions, roving protection rackets. 
Both Mark Thompson's and Misha Glenny’s books are impressionis- 
tic. In Mark Thompson’s book, a well-known theatre director from 
Subotica in Vojvodina explains to a sceptical Thompson what he 
means by Yugoslavism: ‘To be Yugoslav is not to claim a nationality, 
it’s a statement about one’s position in the world and in history. It's 
not like being a Serb or Slovene or English. To be Yugoslav means “I 
want tọ be at home in Slovenia and in Serbia. I like Macedonian 
rhythms, I like Slovenian melancholy, I belong to the Mediterranean”; 
that’s what Yugoslavia means, a cultural feeling that one belongs to a 
civilization of some kind. Of course, there are a lot of people around 
who prefer the sweet sensation of belonging to very narrow communi- 
ties, whether regional or national, but I feel like many other people in 
this country’ (p. 249). In this sense, both books have a Yugoslav 
flavour. They meander vividly from region to region, offering the 
reader illuminating glimpses of Yugoslav complexities. Mark Thomp- 
son’s book is more literary and historical—an engaging mixture of 
epic stories, travelogue, poems, encounters with boisterous pocts, 
amusing journalists, and sensitive film directors. Misha Glenny’s 
book is reportage, including some extraordinary eye-witness accounts 
of the war-torn areas and of the main villains of the story. John 
Zametica, in somewhat welcome contrast, provides a very clear and 
straightforward analysis of the origins and evolution of the conflict as 
he understands it. 


In what follows, I will focus on the different interpretations of the 
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* Misha Glenny, The Fall of Yugoslavia: The Third Balhan War, Penguin, 1992, Mark 
Thompson, A Paper House The Enarag of Yageslews, Vintage Books, 1992; John 
Zameuca, “The Yugoslav Conflict’, Adalphs Paper 270, uss Brasseys, Summer 1992. 
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conflict, then 1ovestigate the phenomenon of ethnic nationalism, and 
finalty discuss possible outcomes of the present situation. 


Different Analyses 


There are, of course, many different positions on the nature of this 
complicated war. The three positions oudined are not always coherent 
or consistent nor do the three books always faithfully reflect them. 
They can be gleaned from a series of disagreements about the key 
events and concepts of the war. 


First of all, there is disagreement about the nature of Yugoslavia. 
Mark Thompson says that the idea of Yugoslavia was ‘beautiful, 
inspirational and delusive’. He says Bulgarian,? Croatian, Serbian 
and Slovenian are distinct languages and that racial kinship was insuf- 
ficient to overcome differences of history and culture. ‘As a state, it 
was... .impossible’ (p. 2). John Zameuca strongly disagrees with the 
view that Yugoslavia was an ‘artificial’ creation which he says implies 
complete ‘disregard for historical facts’ (p. 6). He argues thar there 
was no history of Serb-Croat rivalry before World War I. The two 
nations were close racially and linguistically and had fought together 
against the Hapsburgs and the Ottomans. The problem was rather the 
undemocratic nature of the two Yugoslavias. The first Yugoslavia , 
between the two wars, was a unitary state which wes criticized both by 
the Croats and by the Serbian Democratic Party. The second Yugo- 
slavia was, in theory, federal but in practice held together by a cen- 
tralizing one party system. The 1974 constitution decentralized 
institutions without releasing the grip of the League of Communists. 
It was, says Zametica, ‘designed to offer decentralization as a substi- 
tute for political pluralism. In fact, it was a recipe for chaos’ (p. 9). 


The argument that Yugoslavia is ‘artificial’ implies that there are 
‘natural’ nation states. All nation states are ‘artificial’, i.e. social and 
political constructions, imposing a national homogeneity on often 
huge cultural differences.2 The difference between Croatian and 
Serbian is, according to Glenny, no greater chan that between Scortish 
and English and certainly less than, say, Geordie and English. He was 
thus astonished to attend a meeting where the Croatians demanded 
simultaneous translation from Serbian to Croatian. Zametica says 
that when it was created, Yugoslavia was no more implausible than, 
at that time, Czechoslovakia, Poland, or Rumania. This region is so 
ethnically mixed that che break-up of multi-ethnic empires after 
World War I merely meant the creation of mini-multi-ethnic empires. 
Yugoslavia has turned out to be impossible but there is no reason to 
suppose that the new nation-states in the process of creation—Croatia 
with its large Serbian minority and, above all, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
will be any less ‘artificial’. 


7 [t is interesting chat he says ‘Bulgarian’ rather than Macedonian although the differ- 
ence between Croatian and Serbian 1s probably no greater than that between Macedon- 
ian and Bulgarian. 

> Ac the nme of the French revolution, only 50 per ceat of the population spoke 
French and at the ame of the Italian unificanon, only 24% per cent of the population 
spoke Italian 
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Secondly, there is disagreement about the origins of the war. Those 
who interpret the war in terms of Serbian aggression regard the key 
event as the rise to power of Milosevic in 1987. Certainly, Milosevic 
was the first to hit on what Mark Thompson calls the ‘nationalist 
magic’ as a way of clinging to power. As Glenny points out, with hus 
‘anti-bureaucratic’ revolution in 1987, in which he organized huge 
demonstrations in support of the Serbian minority in Kosovo, 
Milosevic broke the two taboos of Titoism: overt appeals to national- 
ism, and participation of the masses in politics. “Without question, it 
was Milosevic who had wilfully let the genie out of the bottle knowing 
that the consequences might be dramatic and even bloody’ (p. 33). 
But others argue that the re-emergence of nationalism preceded the 
rise of Milosevic. The so-called Croatian Spring in 1971-2 led to the 
1974 constitution which gave autonomy to Kosovo and Vojvodina and 
declared the Muslims of Bosnia-Herzegovina a nationality. Zametica 
suggests that it was the revolt of the ethnic Albanians in Kosovo in 
1981 that provided the ‘catalyst for the subsequent rise of Serbian 
nationalism’ (p. 10). For Serbs, Kosovo is a holy place, which is often 
compared to Jerusalem for the Jews, the place where the Turks 
defeated the ancient Serbian empire in the battle of Kosovo, June 28, 
1389. During the period of autonomy, the Serbian share of the 
population declined in part because of discriminatory pressure and in 
part because of the higher Albanian birth rate. 


In my view, arguments about the origins of conflicts can easily mis- 
lead. It is always possible to identify a key date that suits one or other 
position. They are interesting not for what they establish but for what 
they reveal about different positions. Conflicts always have to be 
reproduced. The crucial question is not who started the conflict but 
who sustained the conflict, why there was a chain of continuing 
events. What is important is not what happened on a particular date 
but why one event led to another. Understood in this way, the rise of 
Milosevic was a key event because he fashioned the first post- 
totalitarian nationalism but it cannot be understood in isolation from 
the rise of other nationalisms both before and after Milosevic. 


It is worth noting here that Milosevic became a Serbian not a Yugo- 
slav nationalist. Those who interpret the war as a war of Serbian 
aggression tend to confuse Serbian nationalism with Yugoslav imper- 
ialism, arguing that Milosevic was trying to hold together the old 
federal totalitarian structures. This was perhaps true, at least initially, 
of the Yugoslav Army, the JNA, which was fighting for its own sur- 
vival and sided with the Serbians. But Milosevic was using the 
inherited machinery to carve out the boundaries of a new Serbia. 


Thirdly, there are disagreements about the key events of the actual 
war. In fact, there have been three wars—the ten day war in Slovenia 
in June 1991, the war in Croatia in the autumn of 1991, and the 
ongoing war in Bosnia-Herzegovina. (The war in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
could also be defined as four wars—one between Serbs and Croats, 
one between Serbs and Muslims, one between Serbs and the mult- 
ethnic population of Sarajevo, and one between Muslims and Croats.) 
As regards the Slovenian war, those who consider that Serbian 
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aggression is the primary cause of the conflict argue that the war was 
started because of aggressive intervention by the Federal Army follow- 
ing Slovenia's declaration of independence on July 25, 1991. Others 
point out chat Slovenia declared independence unilaterally and 
immediately siezed customs posts. The Slovenian government mobil- 
ised 165,000 militia troops to meet what turned out to be a token 
federal intervention of 2,000 troops. In the event, the Slovenes won a 
resounding victory, capturing 133 out of 137 target points; four 
Slovenes and sixty-four Federal soldiers were killed.4 Subsequently, ic 
was Sloventa which reneged on the Brioni agreement brokered by the 
European Community on 7 July, which stipulated the demobilization 
of Slovenian forces and the lifting of blockades on army barracks. On 
18 July, the Federal Presidency took the decision to withdraw unilater- 
ally from Slovenia. Zametica argues that Slovenia was not important, 
except as an example co other republics, because there was no Serbian 
minority. ‘Few people in Serbia were going co shed tears over what 
they perceived as a selfish little nation which turned its back on the 
Yugoslav tdea when it no longer found it suitable’ (p. 15). 


It is revealing that, in an otherwise fascinating chapter on Slovenia, 
Mark Thompson hardly touches this controversy. He describes how 
the Slovenes seized the customs posts and why this could not be 
accepted by the Federal government. He mentions that there were 
seventy dead but not that the majority were Federal soldiers and he 
does not refer to the Brioni agreement (except later in a different con- 
text). To Thompson, it is obvious why Slovenia declared independ- 
ence. It was not nationalism, ‘for breast-beating nationalism was 
restricted to a tiresome elite of writers and academics in Ljublijana’ 
(p. 9). Rather Slovenes, who were the wealthiest republic in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia, were understandably fed up with subsidizing the 
federal military machine, which was used, among other things, to 
repress the Albanians in Kosovo whose constitutional status had been 
removed in 1989. What Thompson does not discuss is the culpability 
of the Slovenes for the chain of events that led to the wars in Croatia 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina. It was, after all, the withdrawal of Federal 
forces from Slovenia that marked the end of Yugoslavia. 


Detonating Serbo-Croat Antagonism 


The Federal Army withdrew to Croatia, which declared independence 
on the same day as Slovenia. Fighting broke out between Serb and 
Croatian paramilitaries in the Serb minority areas. After the war in 
Slovenia, the Serbianization of the JNA became a reality as many non- 
Serbian officers and men deserted. Initially, the JNA seems to have 
tried to act as a buffer but it soon joined the Serbian side. During the 
Croatian war, the JNA was responsible for horrendous destruction 
including the razing to the ground of Vukovar and the bombardment 
of Dubrovnik. Disagreement about the war in Croatia centres around 
the nature of the Croatian government and the treatment of the 
Serbian minority. Mark Thompson is highly critical of President 


4 Paper by Bertrand Delargencaye, Report of the Hca Conference in Valencia, Septem- 
ber, 1992 
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Tudjman but the overall impression given by the book is that the 
Croatians were merely stupid and insensitive and that Croatian 
nationalism cannot be equated with Serbian nationalism. The title of 
his chapter on Croaua, ‘Drunken Geese in a Fog’ refers to a remark 
by the pre-war Croatian Peasant Party leader, subsequently shot in the 
Yugoslav National Assembly, who said that Croatians had stumbled 
into the construction of the first Yugoslavia like ‘drunken geese in a 
fog’. The implication is that Croatia stumbled into independence in 
much the same way. The ‘berserk destructiveness’ of the JNA is 
explained in terms of the absence of war aims, and a ‘necrophile spirit 
of refusal and revenge’. Croatia and Slovenia, according to Thomp- 
son, had a forward-looking project which the Serbs did not. Mark 
` Thompson discusses Tudjman’s downgrading of the numbers of Serbs 
killed by the fascist Ustashe in the Second World War and his anti- 
semitism. He describes the nationalist symbols throughout Croatia, 
reminiscent of the Ustashe period (including an anti-abortion poster 
with the slogan ‘Every foetus is a little Croat’) and he admits that 
Tudjman helped Milosevic ‘sedulously’. But he does not take the fears 
of the Serbian minority seriously, regarding them as instigated by 
Serbian extremists. He does not seem to understand why Serbians 
should react so strongly to the clause in the constitution which defines 
the Croatian state as the state of the Croatian nation, with the Serbs 
defined as a minority. This is, after all, a constitution based on nation- 
ality rather than on citizenship, in which non-Croats are constitution- 
ally defined as second class citizens. Likewise, he criticizes the ten- 
dency of the European Community to ‘treat the question of the Serbs 
in Croatia even-handedly with the plight of Croatia in the federation. 
By making minority rights the principle of its peace-brokering, it 
seemed to have been persuaded that the fears of “genocide” were the 
real casus belli’. 


In contrast, both Glenny and Zametica treat the fears of the Serbian 
minority as one of the real causes of the war. It is true that Belgrade 
subjected the Serb minority areas to merciless propaganda, that 
memories of the Ustashe period were continually exploited by Serb 
extremists, and that Serbian paramilitaries were armed by Belgrade. 
Nevertheless, it also true that many Serbs were dismissed from their 
jobs, Serbian property was confiscated and, most provocative of all, 
Serbian policemen were replaced by Croats in Serbian areas. The use 
of the Croatian shield to replace the Yugoslav Red Star, the renaming 
of the ‘Square of the Victims of Fascism’ as the ‘Square of Croatian 
Great Kings’, and Tudjman’s remark during his election campaign 
that he was glad his wife was not a Serb or a Jew must have been 
very frightening to the Serbian minority. Moreover since the cease- 
fire was negotiated in January 1992, discrimination against Serbs 
has intensified. This includes, according to the report of the UN 
Special envoy, Tadeusz Mazowtecki:) (a) the difficulty of non- 
Croatians in obtaining citizenship—those without citizenship lose the 
right to engage in business, to possess or sell real estate, or to receive 
a free school and university education; (b) the destruction and 





3 See United Nauons, General Assembly, Security Council, Document A/47/666, 
S/24809, 17 November 1992. 
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confiscation of Serbian property. In the Split region, this has ‘at 
times, become systematic’; (c) arbitrary arrest, including the ‘impris- 
onment of ethnic minorites who have no previous political or 
military involvement for the sole purpose of using these people— 
including women, children and the elderly—ino prisoner of war 
exchanges’; (d) dismissal from employment; (e) publication of lists of 
wanted Serbs, especially intellectuals. Of course, the treatment of 
Albantans in Kosovo 1s equally awful if not worse—some 400,000 
children have missed school for two years because the Albanian 
language is prohibited and thousands of university and secondary 
teachers have lost their jobs—and there are similar cases of discrimin- 
ation in Vojvodina and Sandzak. The point 1s that this kind of 
behaviour should not be relativized—it is odious wherever it occurs. 
The numbers of refugees on both sides bear testimony to the similar- 
ity of Serbian and Croauan nationalism. As of November 1992, there 
were some 600,000 refugees in Croatia and some 500,000 refugees in 
Serbia and Montenegro. (These include many Muslims on both sides.) 
In addition there were some 150,000 refugees in Serb-held territories 
in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


One of the reasons why Serbian nationalism is considered different 
from Croatian nationalism is that Milosevic’s party is the renamed 
Communist party while Tudjman’s party calls itself democratic. Both 
leaders are creatures of the old totalitarian structures however. Both 
use the ideology of nationalism to generate the same sort of war 
psychosis that was typically used by Sralinists. The Croatian govern- 
ment has actually renationalized property and now controls ninety 
per cent of the economy with former members of the nomenklatura in 
key positions. Both leaders tightly control the electronic media and 
both leaders eavesdrop on members of the opposition. If anything, the 
media is more tightly controlled in Croaria than in Serbia. There is, of 
course, one very important difference and that is the fact that Serb- 
tans control the remnants of the JNA and its weaponry, though it is 
not quite clear who is in charge. But this is a difference not in the 
policical nature of the two nationalisms but tn the scale of power. 


Glenny says that, chroughout the war in Croatia, ‘nobody was able to 
convince me either thet Serbian aggression was justified or thar the 
Croatian leadership had acted properly in deciding to leave 
Yugoslavia without taking into account the needs and fears of its Serb 
minority. Because of my belief that both Milosevic and Tudjman were 
responsible for the war, I was accused in both republics. In Serbia, 
unknown people telephoned me at my hotel ac three o'clock in the 
morning and screamed at me for supporting “irredentists and 
ustashas”....In Croatia, I was denounced as a “Chetnik-lover upon 
whom revenge would be wrought.” ... Most shocking of all were the 
people I had known for many years from left and liberal circles in the 
United Kingdom who had fallen under the spell of Croatian national- 
ism. These people demonstrated their consistent solidarity with a 
small-minded right-wing autocrat as a consequence of losing the 
ability to argue rationally. In extreme situations, nationalism appears 
to neutralise that part of the mind which is able to fathom complex 
equations.’ 
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The War in Bosnia-Herzegovina 


The three books do not deal in detail with the war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina which began in March 1992 and which has been the most 
terrible war of all. As Mark Thompson points out, the nations in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina are ‘thoroughly mixed like the colours in a paint- 
ing by Jackson Pollock’ (p. 320). Some 40 per cent of the population 
are Muslims, 30 per cent are Serbs, 17 per cent are Croatians and the 
remainder describe themselves as Yugoslavs, Turks, Jews, Roma, 
Eskimos, Giraffes, Lampshades, and so on. The most extensive and 
systematic ‘ethnic cleansing’ has been carried out by the Serbs who 
started with a considerable military advantage. Throughout 1991, the 
Serbian Minister of the Interior, Kertes, had been arming the Serbian 
paramilitaries and in addition many of the arms industries and JNA 
storage sites had always been situated in the Serb dominated parts of 
Bosnia Herzegovina. When the so-called third Yugoslavia, consisting 
of Serbia and Montenegro, was announced on July 27, 1992, the JNA 
formally withdrew, leaving behind some 80,000 officers and men of 
Bosnian Serbian stock, with their weaponry. According to the 
Mazowiecki report, the number of Croat and Muslim refugees from 
Bosnia-Herzegovina has been three or four times the number of 
Serbian refugees. At the time of writing, the Serbs control around two 
thirds of the territory of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Croats control 
perhaps a quarter, leaving a small part in the middle, including 
Sarajevo, for the Muslims. There are virtually only two places where 
multi-ethnic communities still exist—Sarajevo and Tuzla. 


The main disagreement about the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina con- 
cerns the nature of the Izetbegovic regime and the role of the Croats. 
Those who interpret the Yugoslav conflict solely ın terms of Serbian 
expansionism argue that the Izetbegovic government 1s the legitimate 
Bosnian government which should be supported and which is allied 
to Croatia. In fact all three books are critical of Croatia , whose role in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina has been similar to that of Serbia. As early as 
March 1991, Milosevic and Tudjman, at a meeting ın Karadjordjevo, 
agreed on the principle of dividing Bosnia-Herzegovina into a 
Croatian and a Serbian part. Subsequently, Tudjman has publicly 
stated his dream of uniting Croatia with Western Herzegovina and 
Posavina in the north of Bosnia. (Mark Thompson interprets this as 
‘clumsiness’ on the part of Tudjman. ‘He keeps saying the wrong 
thing about BiH, which always triggers Western accusations that 
Zagreb is in cahoots with Belgrade to carve up Bosnia. It’s as if he 
were at pains to represent Croatia’s policy as predatory when it is no 
worse than scavenging and opportunist.) (p. 322). The Croatian army, 
he HVO, is fighting in Bosnia-Herzegovina alongside Croatian para- 
militaries and an independent Croatian Bosnian republic has been 
declared. The Serbs have also declared an independent republic of 
Serbian territories in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Croatia. In the negotia- 
tions in Geneva, the Croatians and Serbians happily agreed to divide 
the country into ethnic provinces, in which the largest part would be 
Serbian and the second largest part would be Croat. Glenny quotes 
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Zdravko Grebo, a leading civic activist from Sarajevo, as saying: 
‘They want to create a Muslim reservation, like the ones in North 
America for Indians, only with much less land. The only industry 
which the Muslims will then have is courism—people will come and 
pay to see the only indigenous Muslims in Europe’ (p. 164). 


On the nature of the Bosnian Government there is no unanimity, 
however. John Zametica regards Izetbegovic as a Muslim nationalist. 
He wrote an Islamic Declaration in 1970 for which he was imprisoned 
and which, Zametica claims, he has never renounced. In it, he 
advocated ‘the creation of a united Islamic community from Morocco 
to Indonesia... There can be neither peace nor co-existence between 
the Islamic faith and non-Islamic social and political institutions... 
the Islamic movement must, and can, take over power as soon as it is 
morally and numerically so strong that it can not only destroy the 
existing nono-Islamio power, but also build up a new one.’ (quoted in 
Zametica, pp. 38-9). The SDA, the Muslim Democratic Party, which 
Izetbegovic heads, also contains a strong streak of clericalism, 
according to Zametica. Others argue that Izetbegovic has indeed long 
given up his youthful ideas and is now committed, as he claims, to a 
unitary mula-ethnic state (of course, the Muslims would benefit from 
such a state since they are the majority nation). After the 1990 elec- 
tions, a coalition government was established of all three parties—the 
SDA, the sDS, the Serbian Democratic Party, and the HDZ, the Croa- 
tian Democratic Party—and Izetbegovic insists chat government still 
exists. Thompson says that to ‘ anyone reared on the Gladstonian tale 
of Turkey as the sick man of Europe, ic could seem ironic that the 
Bosnian Muslims became, within a lifespan of Turkey’s final expul- 
sion from Yugoslav lands, the guardians of civilization against the 
Christian warmongers’ (p. 95). 


In fact, che issue is not whether Izetbegovic now genuinely espouses a 
multi-ethnic state; in any case, he does not have much power. The 
issue is whether the Bosnian government is potentially capable of 
representing a genuinely multi-national state. According to Glenny, 
‘President Izetbegovic suffers from regular attacks of naivety but is 
consistently well-intentioned, humane and has discarded any youthful 
fundamentalism that he may have once felt. This does not however 
excuse Izetbegovic the error of having encouraged the formation of a 
democracy based not on political and economic interests but on 
national groups—the death of Bosnia’ (p. 156). Moreover, it 1s not 
just that the government was constructed on national principles. 
Attempts to assert the authority of the new state have led to insu- 
tutionalized Muslim violence that is not so very different, although 
on a lesser scale, from that which characterizes the Serbian and 
Croatian held territories. In the Bosnian held areas, Muslim para- 
militaries, often former criminals, with varying degrees of extrem- 
ism, act just as brutally and viciously as cheir Serbian and Croatian 
counterparts. Detention camps, confiscation of property, arbitrary 
arrest often for the purpose of exchanging prisoners, summary 
executions are also reported in these areas, though not on the same 
scale. 
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The Role of Outside Powers 


The fourth area of disagreement concerns the role of outside powers, 
especially the European Community. Everyone is critical of the role of 
outside powers because there has been no consistent policy. Indeed 
Zametica describes the involvement of the international community 
in the former Yugoslavia in terms of ‘hypocrisy, double-talk and 
destructive improvization’ (p. 79). And his view is probably widely 
shared. But the nacure of the criticisms differ according to differing 
assumptions about the nature of the conflict. 


Perhaps the biggest area of contention up to now has been on the 
issue of recognition of the new nation states in former Yugoslavia. 
The first school of thought, the Serbia/JNA aggression school, argues 
that the war could have been prevented by early recognition, which 
would have delegitimized the role of Serbia and the JNA. It is argued 
that che imminent threat of recognition in the latter part of 1991 
explains the ceasefire in Croatia in January 1992 and that prompt 
recognition of Bosnia-Herzegovina might have prevented the war 
there. This is Mark Thompson's view. ‘Recogninon of Croatia and 
Slovenia helped to scale down the war in Croatia. As for BiH... .not 
only was recognition crucially delayed—when it came, it was half- 
hearted and brought no commitment to BiH’s integrity and sover- 
eigoty’ (p. 326). Both Misha Glenny and John Zametica are scathing 
about this argument. Both consider that the imminent recognition of 
Croatia was irrelevant in bringing about a ceasefire; there were other 
much more important reasons such as the military exhaustion of 
Croatia, the growing opposition to the war in Serbia including the 
refusal of chousands of young men to be conscripted, and the fact that 
the Serbians had more or less achieved their war aims. Glenny says 
that the notion that had recognition come about earlier ‘the well- 
armed Serb minority and the JNA would simply have capitulated in 
the face of this diplomatic defeat, packed their bags and left the 
disputed territories for Serbia proper... is the most wishful of think- 
ing and shows a chronic lack of understanding of Balkan mentality’ 
(p. 180). And both consider that recognition of Croatia and the offer 
to recognize any new nation-state that met the criteria, mainly having 
to do with minority rights, specified by the Badinter Commission— 
which in fact Croatia did not anyway—was a disaster for Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, precipitating a choice between independence, which the 
Serbs were bound to reject or remaining within a rump Yugoslavia, 
which the Croats and the Muslims were bound to reject. It was the 
prospect of recognition, according to Zametica, that set ‘the Serbs 
and the Muslims firmly on a collision course... Thus the argument 
that recognition can serve as a method of terminating conflict, irre- 
spective of whether this can actually be the case, misses a fundamental 
point: if the international community rewards secession by extending 
recognition to the side which is seceding through violence, there is 
every reason to believe that the incidence of secession will multiply’ 
(p. 70). 


Glenny and Zametica are probably right that recognition of Slovenia 
and Croatia did not have much impact on the outcome of the war in 
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Croatia and that the prospect of recognition and the divisive refer- 
endum encouraged by the European Community undoubtedly 
aggravated the conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina. But it ts not clear that 
non-recognition could have prevented the war, given the level of 
armaments, especially on the Serbian side, and the momentum that 
the war mentality was acquiring. 


Other areas of contention concern various forms of pressure on 
Serbia, including economic sanctions, the no-fly zone over Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and proposals for stronger measures such as bombing 
Serbian airfields or lifting the arms embargo on Bosnian Muslim 
forces, and the peace talks. Pressure on Serbia is obviously favoured 
by the Serbian/JNA aggression school. They are criticized from two 
angles. Those who hope to achieve a ceasefire through talks are afraid 
that pressure on Serbta, especially one-sided pressure, will undermine 
the success of the peace talks. Those who consider that the problem is 
the phenomenon of ethnic nanonalism and not Serbian aggression per 
se, even if the Serbs are among the worst affected by the virus, fear 
that one-sided and ineffective pressure could be counterproductive. 
The danger is, and this seems to have been borne out by the recent 
election results in Serbia, that Milosevic and other more extreme 
nationalist groups are actually screngthened by the perception in 
Serbia that it has been unfairly singled out for punishment by the 
outside powers. The sense of isolation, of having their backs to the 
wall, tends to foster nationalism and causes people to rally around the 
government. This is not to say thar there should be less pressure but 
rather that pressure should be more even-handed, applied to all the 
warring parties. Moreover, forms of pressure should be introduced 
that are really aimed at undermining the position of the narionalists. 
The no-fly zone, for example, is not very effective because air power is 
not very important in this war; it seems to have been introduced 
because it was an easy option for the international establishment. In 
the case of economic sanctions, those most affected are often the very 
people who are most likely to oppose nationalism. It was only in 
November, for example, that the UN exempted the independent 
media from the embargo; yet independent newspapers and television 
stations have been much more affected by the embargo than the state- 
controlled media. As for the proposed bombing, this is notoriously 
counter-productive, as all studies of World War I have indicated. 
Finally, lufting the arms embargo on the Bosnian Muslims ts merely 
likely to prolong the war. Given that the Muslim paramilitaries also 
engage in ‘ethnic cleansing’, even if this is not the aim of the Bosnian 
government, it is very unlikely that recapture of the Serb-held and 
Croat-held territories, even if ic could be achieved, which is doubtful, 
would lead to the establishment of a multi-ethnic stare. Rather, lifting 
the arms embargo is more likely to contribute to ethnic division and 
undermine any claim of principled impartiality. 


On the other hand, the problem of the peace talks ts that the main 
Negotiating parmers are those who are most responsible for the war 
and for ethnic cleansing. The ceasefire in Croatia effectively divided 
the country into two ethnically homogeneous communities. If an 
agreement is reached about Bosnia-Herzegovina, it is likely to be 
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based on the division of the country into ethnically homogeneous 
provinces. The Muslims will be the clear losers, creating a permanent 
source of tension for years to come, akin to and possibly worse than 
the Palestinian problem in the Middle East. Zametica argues that the 
main problem with the peace talks is that the EC negotiators insisted 
on the inviolability of Yugoslav internal frontiers. This made it 
impossible to apply the principle of national self-determination con- 
sistently; the Serbian minorities in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
were denied the right of self-determination. He suggests instead that 
plebiscites should be used to determine the new borders. But this 
approach is equally unacceptable; it basically endorses the premise of 
ethnic nationalism and would, because the area is so mixed, lead to 
the creation of numerous small, probably unviable enclaves. 


For the first school of thought, the position of the international estab- 
lishment has been impossibly pro-Serbian; pressure against Milosevic 
has been purely cosmetic. Tomas Mastnak, a Slovenian intellectual, 
even suggests that the West is deliberately using Serbia as a cover to 
eliminate Islam in Europe.” For the second school of thought, the 
international establishment has been much too anti-Serbian following 
a course of action which has made negotiated agreement very 
difficult. The real problem, however, is the tendency to concentrate 
on solutions at the political level instead of addressing the broader 
societal implications of ethnic nationalism. The conflict has been 
viewed as a two-sided game between politicians, without regard to the 
ways in which the rules of the game could be changed. The first 
position has taken one side; the second position has tried to reconcile 
the two sides. What has been marginalized is the possibility of 
opposing both sides. 


The New Type of Nationalism 


None of the three books really explain the nature of the new type of 
nationalism. The analysis remains largely at a political level although, 
in their impressionistic ways, the books by Thompson and Glenny 
come close to describing some of its characteristics. It was only when 
I visited Ngorno Karabakh in the Transcaucasian region that I 
realised that what was happening in the former Yugoslavia was not 
unique and not a throwback to the Balkan past but was rather a con- 
catenation of social attributes typical of the post-Communist predica- 
ment. The wild west atmosphere of Knin or Ngorno Karabakh 
peopled by young men in home-made uniforms, desperate refugees, 
and neophyte politicians, is quite distinctive. 


I use the term ‘ethnic nationalism’ although I am well aware of the 
shortcomings of the term ‘ethnic’. Mark Thompson is enraged by the 
widespread description of the Yugoslav conflict as an ‘ethnic’ conflict. 
He points out that the differences between the nationalities are not 
racial; they are historical, linguistic, religious and cultural. This is 
a 
7 ‘European Dream Bosnian Nightmare’, The Intruder, No 6, November 1992, Lyubli- 
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true. But these national identities have become ethnic, not in a genetic 
sense, but in the sense that people are born with these identities and 
cannot change them. You are Croat because your father was Croat not 
because you live in Croatia, are Catholic, or write with a Latin script. 
A Serb living in Croatia cannot choose to be Croatian even if he or she 
converts to Catholicism or writes with a Latin script. In this sense, the 
religious conflict in Northern Ireland which shares many of the char- 
acteristics of the post-Communist conflicts, is also ethnic. The term 
‘ethnic nationalism’ refers to the claim to an ethnically homogeneous 
state. In the Baltic states, Armenia and Azerbaijan, Slovakia, and all 
the new nation states in the former Yugoslavia except Macedonia, 
citizenship is based on nationality defined ethnically (in the above 
sense). It 1s extremely difficule for ethnic minorities to acquire citizen- 
ship. 


Mazowiecki defines ‘ethnic cleansing’ as ‘the elimination by the ethnic 
group exercising control over a given territory of members of other 
groups’.® Ethnic cleansing is widespread; the methods range from 
various forms of social and economic pressure and discrimination to 
the horrific crimes in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Ethnic cleansing is the goal 
of the wars in the former Yugoslavia and the Transcaucasian region— 
hence the huge oumber of refugees. 


Of course, ethnic nationalism, as defined above, also applies to 
Germany and to several East European states in the inter-war period 
but the current wave of ethnic nationalism has certain new features 
and cannot be understood merely as a reversion to pre-Communist 
attitudes. Ie has to be explained, at least in part, in cerms of the 
immediate past, and it has to be distinguished from earlier national- 
isms. Totalitarianism can be viewed as the ultimate expression of 
earlier nationalisms. The new wave of nationalism is both a reaction 
to, and shaped by the experience of, totalitarianism. 


The new nationalism is decentralizing and fragmentative in contrast 
to earlier nationalisms which were unifying and centralizing. Earlier 
nationalisms were culturally homogenizing rather than culturally 
divisive; homogeneity was largely achieved through assimilation 
rather than through exclusion, although certain groups like Jews or 
gypsies were excluded. Turkish nationalism, for example, involved 
the forcible assimilation of Kurds (even now Kurdish is viewed in 
some circles as dialect of Turkish) and, simultaneously, the exclusion 
of Armenians and Greeks. Earlier nationalism involved the creation 
and integration of ever larger political and economic units; the new 
nationalism 1s creating smaller and smaller economic and politcal 
units. The former Yugoslavia initially disintegrated into five parts. 
Then Croatia was divided into two. Bosnia-Herzegovina has been 
carved up three ways and the negotiators in Geneva proposed as 
many as ten ‘homogeneous provinces’. 


In political terms, the new nationalism is a kind of nihilism. It is the 
corollary of the totalitarian experience in which no political debate or 
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movement was allowed and in which there was no possibility for 
political ideas, political parties, or even individual politicians to gain 
real social substance. The claim to power on the basis of primary 
identity, ethnic background, is the easiest option in a situation in 
which people have no historically received criteria for choosing one 
politician or party rather than another. Moreover, primary identity is 
untainted. Professional, that is secondary, identities were somehow 
associated with the previous regime. Emphasis on primary identity is 
a way of erasing complicity with the past regime. Istvan Rev points 
out the importance of the outsider in the construction of national 
identity. For Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union was the outsider; it 
was Soviets not Russians who were responsible for the past and this is 
even true for the Russians themselves.9 In the case of Serbs and 
Croats, it was Yugoslavia that was the outsider. National identity, as 
Rev points out, was a way of forgetting the experience of the past forty 
Or sO years. 


Nationalism allows anyone to become a politician; it offers a distinct- 
ive and menacing platform; it legitimizes and individualizes a primi- 
tive grab for power.” Once the monopoly of the Communist parties 
was broken, many relatively small parties came into being. All of 
them were more or less ideologically similar; they were all committed 
to democracy, free markets and the ‘return to Europe’. In any case, 
given the dearth of political culture, there was no experience on which 
to base ideological choices. In a situation where any well-known 
person was either associated with the regime or was a dissident, and 
where political philosophies, ideas or policies have never been 
seriously considered, national identity is the easiest way to mark out a 
power position. Earlier nationalisms were associated with ideological 
positions; they were linked to democratic or to statist projects. The 
new nationalism has very little ideological content; it is primarily 
about identity. 
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© In the appendix to his book, Mark Thompson includes an essay by Danilo Kis on 
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Invested with such a secret, semi-public, or public misson, A N Orther becomes a man of 
action, a tribune of the people, a semblance of an individual This ts the Jules char 
Sartre wrote about, a rero in his family, a man whose only disnnction ts that he can 
blanch at the mere mention of a single topic: the English This pallor, this trembling, this 
‘secret’—to be able to blanch at the mere mention of the English—consucute his social 
being and make him important, exscent, do not mention Exgirrd tea in front of him, or 
the ocbers will start winking and signalling, kicking you under the table, because Jules ts 
touchy about the English, good God, everybody knows thar, Jules detests the English (and 
loves his own folk, the French), in a word, Jules ıs a personalrty, thanks ro Exgesd tea This 
land of profile, which fits all nanonalısts, can be freely elaborated co rts conclusion the 
navonalist is, as a rule, equally piffling as a social being and as an indrvidusl.’ pp 338-9 


The description fits some of the characters in this war. Milosevic was a faceless 
bureaucrat before 1987 Many of the leading figures including Babic, the leader of the 
Serbian militia in Knin, were dentists. The Minister of Defence in Ngorno Karabakh, 
said to be the real power in the land, in charge of the Armenian forces, was a former 
Intourist guide—my Ukrainian friend Yur thought he remembered meeting him at a 
Soviet officers training camp. In a sıtuanon where nobody was anybody because it was 
only possible to become somebody by being identified with the regime, nanonalism 1s 
the quickest route to distinction. 
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The oew nationalism is not just a grab for power. It is also a grab for 
wealth. It is both privatizing and nationalizing. The introduction of 
markets essentially means the breakdown of centralized control over 
the economy and high unemployment. Control of territory means the 
takeover of property, the capture of hostages who can be exchanged 
for food, weapons, money and other hostages, access, by force, to 
other sources of income. And this grab for wealth and power takes 
place in the context of a disintegrating military machine. Surplus 
weapons and unemployed soldiers are readily avatlable to create pri- 
vate armies, together with newly released criminals and emigre mer- 
cenaries. At the same time, new nation-states like Croatia, in the 
process of construction, are using the war atmosphere to nationalize, 
i.e. defederalize, property and to weld together new national armies. 


The new nationalism is horizontal rather than vertical. Rather than 
linking up communities within a particular territory, it links ethnic 
groups across territories. There is a very significant diaspora element 
to the new nationalism. In the case of Serbia, the horizontal links are 
with the Serb minorities outside Serbia in the former Yugoslavia; the 
diaspora element is not that important. In the case of Croatia, Canad- 
ian and Australian emigres provide money and mercenaries. One of 
the central figures in the HDZ is a former pizze-parlour owner from 
Canada, Gojko Susak. In the case of the Bosnian Muslims, support 
comes from the Middle East radical Palestinian groups and groups 
like the Wahhabi fundamentalist sect from Saudi Arabia (who were 
trained alongside the Mujahideen in Afghanistan) have made an 
appearance. Turkey is also providing significant assistance. National- 
ism has, of course, always had its romantic ex-patriare backers. 
Nowadays, however, the speed of communication combined with the 
cultural anomie experienced in the new ‘melting por’ nations has 
gteatly increased the influence of such groups as well as their ability to 
sustain financially and morally the national movements. 


The current wave of ethnic nationalism, at least in the regions of con- 
flict, could be described as a war economy—a social formation 
dependent on continuous violence. It is not a war economy in the 
traditional sense of sustaining strong states. Rather it is necessary to 
sustain a loose coalition of petty criminals, ex-soldiers, and power- 
hungry anonymous politicians all of whom are bound together in a 
shared complicity for war crimes and a shared interest in reproducing 
the sources of power and wealth. Fascism and Nazism were autarkic, 
statist, totalizing phenomena; the new ethnic nationalism is, for the 
moment, private, anarchic and disintegrative, although the ongoing 
war could provide a mechanism for constructing vertical homogen- 
eous national states. 


Finally the new nationalism should be distinguished from progressive 
demands for local and regional autonomy. There is a tendency on the 
Western Left to be sympathetic to the new nationalism because it is 
equated with demands for the devolution of power in order to encour- 
age cultural diversity and deepen democracy. These demands are, 
however, linked to demands for greater internationalization or Euro- 
peanization and this is expressed in fashionable concepts like 
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‘subsidiarity’ or ‘Europe of the regions’. The new nations all say that 
they want to ‘join Europe’. Indeed, this was a major motive for some 
politicians in the new nation-states, like Slovenia or the Czech 
republic, who believed that their chances of joining the European 
Community would be greater without their more backward partners. 
The Slovene Foreign Minister is quoted as saying: “This is not 
secession. We do not have any separatist intentions. Slovenia's plans 
are in fact integrationisc. We wish to integrate ourselves with Europe, 
with its institutions’ (Quoted in Zametica, p. 73). 


But integrationism is at odds with the ethnic concept of citizenship 
which promotes divisiveness rather than diversity and, indeed, with 
the insistence on territorial sovereignty itself which always tends to 
absolutism and autarky and which multiplies borders, barriers to 
travel, currencies, passports, visas, aod so forth. Both regionalism 
and the new nationalisms are reactions to the centralizing and 
homogenizing tendencies of modernity but this does not mean that 
they are necessarily emancipatory phenomena. 


Alternatives 


The tendency to treat nationalism as a political goal rather than a 
social phenomenon effectively nourishes the conflict in the former 
Yugoslavia. The two different approaches—pressure on the Serbs or 
peace talks—amount more or less to the same thing. The long term 
result is likely to be an Orwellian stalemate, characterized by small 
closed—in states more or less incessantly engaged in low-level violence 
and population exchanges on their continuously contested borders. 
Pressure on the Serbs serves to establish Serbia as a pariah nation 
without actually stopping Serbian aggression; peace talks bring Serbia 
back into the international community and tend to confirm the status 
quo and the gains of the military victors. The two approaches can in 
fact operate in tandem to manage or contain the conflict, rather as 
during the post-war period both Cold War and Detente served to 
maintain the East-West division of Europe. 


An alternative approach which would address the nature of ethnic 
nationalism would have to include a bottom-up strategy. It would 
have to involve an extensive commitment to support all those groups 
and individuals who oppose ethnic nationalism and who are trying to 
preserve multi-ethnic communities. Some of these people stalk the 
pages of the books by Mark Thompson and Misha Glenny; they are 
hardly mentioned by John Zametica. They are usually considered 
marginal. There was considerable disappointment that Milan Panic 
was defeated in the Serbian elections. Nevertheless, despite the 
barrage of propaganda and despite the widespread fraud, he won 35 
per cent of the vote and the opposition did relatively well in the local 
elections. The strength of the democratic opposition in all of former 
Yugoslavia would be very much greater if it received consistent 
international support. There are a range of measures that could be 
taken both by governments and by citizen groups to support the 
democratic opposition: assistance to the independent media; various 
town twinning projects; publicizing war crimes committed by all 


sides; extensive international monitors in potential conflict areas, and 
so forth. One important proposal that has been put forward by peace 
and human rights activists in the former Yugoslavia, especially in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, is for multi-ethnic international protectorates or 
protected zones. The idea is that local authorities should be able to 
demand international protection in order to preserve or restore multi- 
ethnic communities. Political authority would be replaced until the 
atmosphere of fear has been removed; in other words, political solu- 
tions would be considered only after the fighting has stopped. Pro- 
tected zones would, of course, require an extensive international 
commitment, not only in terms of peace-keeping troops, but also for 
economic, social and civic reconstruction. 


A bottom-up approach, alone, cannot stop the war, at least not in the 
short-run. It would have to be accompanied by a political and military 
settlement. But at least it could keep alive some international integ- 
rity. And that could be very important not only in the former 
Yugoslavia but also elsewhere. 
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A Theory of Human Need 


The higher the level of abstraction at which any argument for univer- 
sal needs is cast, the less controversial it is likely to prove, but the 
more open it becomes to the charge of being vacuously uninformative 
as a guide to specific welfare provision. Not even the most committed 
cultural relativist on needs is likely to disagree with Aristotle when he 
remarks in Metaphysics that, ‘when life or existence are impossible (or 
when the good cannot be attained) without certain conditions, these 
conditions are “necessary”, and this cause is itself a kind of necessity.” 
If, that is, we construe this as an argument to the effect that all human 
beings have a need for whatever is essential to the maintenance of life 
and the provision of the ‘good’, then few will dissent from it. 


Had Aristotle, however, proceeded to define human ‘existence’ and 
the ‘good’ in more precise terms, or to specify the conditions required 
for their realization (a task of discrimination in which, being Aris- 
totle, he might well have felt obliged to distinguish between the good 
meat, wine, leisure and democratic institutions ‘needed’ by the male 
citizen, and the ‘needs’ of women and slaves), then clearly his argu- 
ment would have become instantly vulnerable to the objections of the 
cultural relativists. For, from their perspective, his ‘universally applic- 
able’ discourse on needs is exposed as all too patently ethnocentric 
and gender-biased. 


The more, then, a theory of universal needs confines itself to stating 
the basic goals to be attained (Aristotle’s ‘existence’ and the ‘good’, or 
the rather more precise, but still quite abstract, ends argued for by 
Len Doyal and Ian Gough in A Theory of Human Need? the less it will 
offend the relativists, but the further removed it must be from any 
pretension to assist in policy-making. For what relativists primarily 
object to is not claims to the effect that we all need the ‘good’ rather 
than the ‘bad’, or even to the effect that everyone has a need to avoid 
serious physical or mental harm,’ but rather to the idea that we can 





' Aristotle, Metaphysics, ed. D. Ross, London 1956, p. 10 

4 Len Doyal, Ian Gough, A Theery of Haman Need, Macmullan, London 1991. 

3 I am a little unclear as to how far Doyal and Gough would accept the general point I 
am making here. In their Introducuon and in Chapter 1 of their book, they tend to 
present ‘relacrvists’ of all complexions as united in their rejection of common human 
needs, without much discussion of the degree of consent there would be among them 
to claims about universal needs of the most formal and minimalist kind. At a 
somewhat later stage in their argument, however, they do suggest that ‘even the most 
staunch relanvist would presumably noc question the universality of the need for life- 
preserving quaotities of water, oxygen and calorific intake. Neither, hopefully, would 
they dispute that withouc some learning and emouonal support in childhood, all 
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say more exactly in what such needs consist, or can prescribe the 
‘universal satisfiers’ which would guarantee their being met. Actual 
needs, they will insist, together with their particular ‘satisfiers’, are 
always culturally and historically conditioned, and anyone who argues 
otherwise is guilty of generalising from an ethnocentric and tempor- 
ally local conception of human nature and its needs.4 No one, there- 
fore, who proposes to define ‘basic’ or universal needs at anything less 
than the most abstract level, can hope to avoid the problem that the 
more empirical content they inject into their argument, thus gaining it 
an essential degree of political relevance, the more at risk they are of 
positing as ‘objective needs’ what are, in reality, culturally condi- 
tioned perceptions of the ‘good’. 

Arguments Against Relativism 

This brings me more directly to the scrupulous and sophisticated case 
set forth for the ascription of universal needs by Doyal and Gough, 
since the great strength of this, so it seems to me, lies in the fact thar 
it is both fully aware of the dilemma I have sketched and boldly pre- 
pared to grapple with it. As they themselves recognise, the key issue is 
how to chart basic need satisfaction, or ‘objective welfare’ without 
‘either embracing relativism or working at such a level of generality 
that the relevance of our theory for specific problems concerning 
social policy is lost’ (p. 156). What is important and original (and 
doubtless in the eyes of some, presumptuous) about their project is 
that it not only cells us what our basic needs are (those of health and 
autonomy), but offers empirical criteria for the meeting of these goals 
—and is hence prepared to specify the ‘universal satisfier character- 
istics’ (or ‘intermediate needs’, as Doyal and Gough term them), 
essential to their realization. Thus while they readily concede that the 
specific form taken by the satisfiers of ‘intermediate needs’ will be 
culturally divergent, the ‘intermediate needs’ themselves are common 
to all cultures at all times, providing a standard by reference to which 
levels of deprivation within particular groupings can be charted and 
specific welfare strategies be defended as objectively grounded rather 
than ethnocentrically mouvated. Abstractly, this standard is defined 
at two levels: (1) that of the ‘participation optimum’ (the health and 





> (comt.) 

indrviduals will find it impossible to join in the activites of their peers’ (p. 69) . But 
given how chose this comes to allowing relativists to agree to the existence of some basic 
needs for health and autonomy, rt 1s difficult not to feel that Doyal and Gough may, in 
the earlier stage of their argument, have set up a straw-man relativiam, when what was 
really needed—as the above quotation appears to recognise—was an engagement with 
relatrvist objections to the attempt to make any but fairly general claims about our 
common needs. Many of the relativists cited by Doyal and Gough, I suspect, might 
want to argue that their objections to a universalist theory were only intended to come 
toto play at a fairly bow level of abstraction 

4 One may compare here Marx's dictum that ‘hunger ts hunger, but the hunger grati- 
fied by cooked meat eaten with e knife and fork 1s a different hunger from that which 
bolts down raw meat with the aid of hand, nail and tooth’. (Greadrise, Harmonds- 
worth, 1973, p 92). If one interprets Marx here, as I think we should (cf. K. Soper, Ox 
Haman Needs, Brighton 1981, pp. 144-15, 88—9) as claiming that these ‘different’ hungers 
are different in kind, rather than forms of a common content, then it constitutes a 
relativist claim. This is not to dispute the tension in Marr's writing between unrversal- 
ist and relacrvist ideas on need to which Doyal and Gough draw atrenuon (p. 27) 
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autonomy needed such that individuals can ‘choose the activities in 
which they will take part within their culture’, possess the cognitive, 
emotional and social capacities to do so and have access to the means 
by which these capacities can be acquired’ (p. 160); (2) that of the 
‘critical optimum’ (the health and autonomy needed such that indi- 
viduals can ‘formulate the aims and beliefs necessary to question their 
form of life, to participate in a political process directed towards this 
end and/or to join another culture altogether’) (sbid.). Concrete indices 
of this standard are provided by reference to a wide range of statis- 
tical data on the objective welfare of groups of nations in the First, 
Second and Third Worlds. This allows Sweden to be singled out as the 
average best performer, and its level of welfare provision established 
as ‘the only logical and moral criterion that can be applied to judge 
need-satisfaction in the long term’ (p. 161). 


Now any attempt to operationalize a theory of needs to this degree is 
clearly fraught with problems, and it is to some of these to which I 
wish to turn in what follows. But I hope I have already said enough to 
indicate the value and importance of Doyal and Gough’s project, 
which is all the more to be applauded given the prevailing relativism 
of current approaches to issues of human consumption and life-style. 
Indeed, whatever specific objections their argument may be open to, 
it is their theoretical project rather than the relativists’ punctilious 
respect for cultural difference, which I would defend as the more 
politically progressive. For however well intentioned the ‘difference’ 
theorists may be, it is their admonitions against the ‘cultural imperial- 
ism’ of any attempt to speak to the needs of ‘others’ rather than Doyal 
and Gough’s defence of universal needs, that will be most readily 
seized upon by all those seeking to clothe a naked disregard for the 
deprivation of others with the mantle of theoretical legitimacy. While 
cultural relativism, therefore, by presenting all intervention in the 
affairs of others as a potentially totalitarian distraint on their auton- 
omy, may all too easily licence political inactivity, the argument of 
Doyal and Gough tends in the opposite direction by refusing to allow 
appeals to cultural difference to obscure objective deprivations. It is 
motivated, that is, by a wholly commendable sense that overcom- 
ing scepticism about the universal and objective quality of human 
needs may be an essential first move towards the implementation 
of those global welfare programmes of most practical import to the 
preservation of life, and promotion of cultural diversity, among the 
most deprived.® 


That said, I now want to focus on what I find to be the more problem- 
atic aspects of their argument, all of which are inter-related, but which 
for purposes of exposition I shall deal with under the following 





3 There are evident parallels bere with the human capabilities approach to needs and 
welfare theory developed by Amartya Sen (Peserty end Famims, Oxford, 1981, Resarces, 
Values and Development, Oxford, 1984; Cemmedrties and Capebsistes, Amsterdam, 1985), 
and Doyal and Gough acknowledge its influence on their own work. 

© For a lively staging of the issues involved in cultural relanvist versus universalist 
approaches, and a powerful defence of the latter, see Martha Nussbaum, ‘Human 
Functioning and Social Jusuce: in Defence of Amstotelian Essenrialism’, Pelstice! 
Theery, Vol 20, no. 2, May 1992. 
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headings: 1) The conceptualization of need; 2) Autonomy and political 
oppression; 3) Intermediate needs; 4) The basic and the non-basic; 5) 
Ecology and human needs. 


The Conceptualization of Need 


Anyone offering a theory of basic human needs confronts the dual 
task, firstly of defining needs and secondly of specifying those which 
are ‘basic’. Doyal and Gough’s essential argument here is that needs 
are distinguished from wants in being goals which all human beings 
have to achieve if they are to avoid ‘serious harm’, this latter being 
defined in terms of the maintenance of physical health and autonomy. 
They recognise that this presupposes a consensus as to what con- 
stitutes the human condition when it is ‘normal, flourishing and 
unharmed’, but plead that any denial thar such a consensus exists 
‘goes against deep moral convictions throughout the world. If need 
were simply a function of cultural or individual preference, then we 
would find nothing wrong with Hurley’s Brave New World, where a 
diet of drugs, sex and ignorance produces a subjective contentment 
which is as uniform as it is awful’ (p. 44). 


Needs, then, according to Gough and Doyal, are to be differentiated 
from wants and subjective preferences in terms of their possibly 
unconscious status. Unlike our wants, our needs are such that we may 
be unaware of them and thus incapable of naming them. Experienced 
and articulated as they often are, it is not essential to the ascription of 
a need that it be subjectively apprehended. 


Now, it is this issue of the experienced (or experienceable) starus of 
need which, so it seems to me, lies at the heart of the debate between 
universalist and relativist approaches to needs and is central to a 
distinction developed in recent welfare theory between ‘thin’ and 
‘thick’ theoretical approaches to need.” Thus, whereas a ‘thin’ theory 
is said to aim at what is universally needed independently of cultural 
content and subjective report, a ‘thick’ theory is particularist, focus- 
ing on ‘needs’ as these are experienced and named within a specific 
culture. From a ‘thick’ theory perspective, in fact, needs, so far from 
being ascribable despite the subject’s knowledge of them, can only be 
said to exist insofar as they are consciously felt and given some expres- 
sion on the part of those possessing them. 


Advocates of ‘thick’ theory approaches may seem to be on the side of 
the angels in that they wish to pay attention to welfare claimants’ 
statements of their own needs—though I think it would be mistaken 
to assume that anyone defending the idea of objective (and hence in 
principle unexperienced) needs is committed to the view that know- 
ledge of these is the privileged province of ‘experts’. Certainly, this is 


7 See Nancy Fraser, Usraty Practices Power, Dixesrm and Gonder tn Contemporary Social 
Theory, Minnesota 1989, pp 161-7; Patrick Kerans, ‘Welfare and Need’ (Presentation 
to the Fifth Conference of Social Welfare Policy, Bishop's University, Lennorville, 
Quebec, August 25-7, 1991); Patrick Kerans and Glenn Drover, ‘Foundations of Wel- 
fare: A Social Action Perspectrve’, paper presented to Seminar on Theory of Welfare, 
Quebec, September 25-27, 1992 (forthcoming in collection of seminar papers to be 
published by Edward Elgar) 
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not the view of Doyal and Gough, who make it clear that ‘experts’ and 
those they are speaking on behalf of can be equally fallible in this 
respect. Hence the weight they place on the participation of both 
parties in the discernment of needs. I will return to this approach in 
my section on ‘Autonomy’ since I think there are some unresolved 
tensions in their treatment. 


But whether or not the ‘thick’ theorists are too quick to assume that in 
defending the objectivity of needs, one is licensing an overweaning 
welfare paternalism, I think their position is open to the objection 
that it offers no satisfactory discrimination between needs and sub- 
jective preferences. At any rate, I am unclear on what basis the mul- 
tiple (and, so it is argued, ever multiplying)® aspirations of groups 
and individuals are being defined as ‘needs’. If ‘needs’ are inherently 
expansionary—their fulfilment generating the ever-new needs of the 
‘well-seeking’ person—then any distinction between that which is 
needed because it is indispensable to life, and that which is desirable 
because life-enhancing, would seem to have been eroded. 


In this respect, Doyal and Gough’s approach (whether or not correctly 
described as ‘thin’)9 has for me the definite advantage that it offers a 
clear set of criteria for demarcating between what is fundamental to 
human well-being and what we may lay claim to as a condition of fur- 
ther flourishing. As I hope to show in the final section of this review, 
such a distinction is of some considerable moral and practical import- 
ance in a world of very unequally-distributed and limited resources. 


All the same, I think the issue of the cognized or cognizable status of 
‘need’ is extremely complex, and that this may not be sufficiendy 
recognised by Doyal and Gough. In order to bring out some of the dif- 
ficulties here I shall focus on the implication of their argument that 
human beings may want but cannot need to engage in activities 
harmful to their health and survival, even though such damaging 
practices might be justified in terms of the ‘avoidance of harm’ which 
constitutes the procurement of pleasure (enjoyable self-indulgence), or 
in terms of the avoidance of suffering (the suicide who cannot endure 
the pain of continued existence, or the volunteer for euthanasia). I do 
not bring this issue up because it represents any major objection to 
Doyal and Gough’s argument. I agree with them that for most human 
beings most of the time the avoidance of ‘serious harm’, construed as 
the avoidance of death/severe damage to mental and physical health, 
is so over-riding a priority as to justify defining it as both universal 
and objective, despite some individual exceptions to it. My purpose 





8 Patrıck Kerans, for example, argues in ‘Welfare and Need’ (p. 2) that ‘A key reason 
for developing a thick nonon of need is to highlight the unending dynamism of human 
agency. People challenge institutional patterns and basic cultural orientations when 
they experience these as constraints to their filling ever newly discovered needs’. He 
also speaks in this connection of needs as self-expanding and generating needs, refer- 
ring us to the Marxian notion of persons ‘rich in needs’, who ‘the more they meet their 
needs, discover further needs, needs which are more evidently personal and incom- 
mensurate with those of others’. 

9 Drover and Kerans refer to Doyal and Gough's theory as ‘thin’ while arguing that it 
avoids most of the shortcomings of a ‘thin’ approach | am not sure how far Doyal and 
Gough would go along with this description. 
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here is not to contest the needed status of physical health, but rather 
to point to what is specific about a need in respect of its cognitive 
status. For while it belongs to the logic of need that needs can be 
ascribed to persons even where they are ignorant of them (as in the 
case of Doyal and Gough’s example of the diabetic’s need for insulin), 
it is also important to recognize that needs are properties of subjects 
rather than biological organisms. They must thus be differentiated not 
only from wants, but also from instinctual urges and biological drives. 
Doyal and Gough do, in fact, acknowledge the importance of discrim- 
ination between needs and drives (pp. 35-39) and hence argue that 
what is at issue in determining our needs is a question ‘about what we 
—as opposed to our genes—should do with our lives’. But I am uncer- 
tain how far this is consistent with the overall implication of their 
argument that individuals can never ‘need’ to engage in self-destructive 
acts. Thus, to take the extreme case of suicide, if Doyal and Gough 
grant, as I chink they must, that there may be cases where individuals 
opt for death even where, according to their indices, basic needs for 
health and autonomy have been met, ıt might seem that the grounds 
on which it is argued that such individuals still have a need for survi- 
val come close to eliding a need for survival with an instinct for life. 


Such an elision, however, surely fails sufficiently to respect differences 
between needs and instincts both in the ways in which these are 
experienced by the subject, and in the degree to which they can be 
over-ridden, and to that degree ‘dispensed’ with. Instincts for survival 
are uncontrollable, and manifest in involuntary reflexes for protection 
of the organism even where this is being destroyed by the subject 
itself, a need for survival is arguably not of this order insofar as it can 
be systematically denied (as to a greater or lesser degree it is in all 
forms of self-destructive behaviour). This is not to deny that the 
Organism requires food even if the subject chooses to fast, but it is to 
highlight the ambiguous status of the concept of need which operates, 
as it were, at the juncture between what is organically determined and 
what is subjectively experienced; between the objective dictates of 
biology/psychology and human perceptions of what constimutes 
serious harm: percepuons which these dictates condition but do not 
finally determine. To point this out is not to deny the basis for ascrib- 
ing universal needs, but it does emphasise the fact that the grounds 
for this ascription do tndeed he in a collective agreement about what 
constitutes serious harm for human beings, rather than in some sup- 
posedly wholly objective facts of our nature.” 


In this connection, I cannot help feeling that Doyal and Gough pay 
too little attention to the implications for their theory of forms of 
behaviour which conflict with the satisfaction of the basic need for 
health. For given the extent to which human beings in all cultures 
have privileged the pleasures afforded by some forms of consumption 





P One might argue io this connection that insofar as needs cew be ascribed to persons 
with no experience or knowledge of them, it 1s by virtue of their ‘genes’. it 1s by reason 
of biological determination that we can say, for example, that diabeucs have a need for 
insulin whether or not they have ever beard of the substance However, insofar as we 
acknowledge that human needs do not reduce to drives of the human organism, we 
must grant them something more in the way of a subyecuvely apprehended stams. 
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over the preservation of health, one is inclined to wonder how far the 
avoidance of ‘serious harm’™ can be defined without reference to a 
‘hedonist’ need. In other words, in restricting human goals to those of 
physical health and autonomy, Doyal and Gough may be committed 
to a somewhat puritanical and limited conception of our fundamental 
motivations: a conception in which the quest for pleasures other than 
those which directly enhance health or autonomy would seem to be 
‘unneeded’, even irrational, despite the very extensive option for them 
within the human community. 


The role of collective agreement in grounding ‘need’ can be 
approached from a somewhat different angle by considering the 
potential conflicts which can arise between the satisfaction of Doyal 
and Gough's two basic needs. For it is difficult not to feel that in the 
case, for example, of the hunger striker, or of one who chooses death 
rather than surrender to political oppression, what is motivating their 
denial of their basic need for health and survival is a need to over-ride 
a need. Doyal and Gough will doubdess agree to this, and claim that 
this is precisely why they specify that both health and autonomy are 
equally needed. But given the extent of the differences in the choices 
which human beings make when faced with these conflicts of need, I 
think they can offer this line of argument only by raising a question 
about how far these are equally universal (i.e. agreed to be equally 
essential to the avoidance of serious harm). In other words, while 
there may be a consensus that deprivation of either health or auton- 
omy causes severe damage, there may yet be extensive disagreement 
across cultures and between individuals within any given culture as to 
which ‘harm’ is the more serious—which need the more basic when it 
comes to a conflict between them. If the grounds for attributing uni- 
versal needs reside in a collective agreement on what constitutes 
serious harm, lack of an agreement on which is the lesser evil in 
respect of basic need satisfaction, may put a question mark over the 
extent to which Doyal and Gough can claim their two needs to be on 


a par, both equally ‘basic’. 
Autonomy 


One reason I have drawn attention to the question of the experienced 
or cognisable status of needs lies in the bearing it has for their defence 
of ‘autonomy’ as a basic need. For here, as I suggested earlier, I think 
there are some difficulties in reconciling their theoretical arguments 
for autonomy with their readiness to assume the capacity of specific 





2 The emphasis of my argument is on the co//ectroe nature of the disposition to minor 
forms of health impairing, but otherwise pleasurable, consumption. Doyal and Gough 
cite the argument of G. Thompson (Newas, London 1987, pp. 13-14) to the effect that the 
drive to consume lots of alcohol ‘1s not linked to preventing serious harm in some 
unrversalisable manner, even if harm can accrue in the indrvidual if ic remains 
unsatisfied’ (p. 36). This is true. My point concerns the extent to which we might 
describe as ‘needed’ (as they often are!) those much commoner forms of pleasure- 
secking (moderate consumption of alcohol or stimulants, risky sports and so forth) 
which although not health promoting, might bespeak a more complex sense of what is 
collectrvely deemed to constitute ‘avoiding serious harm’ than 1s registered in the 
specification of health and autonomy as sole conditions of this. 
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groups to bespeak their needs. Thus even though they argue that the 
more any group is denied autonomy the less able it will be to appre- 
ciate its real needs or question its forms of life, they also on several 
occasions insist that oppressed groups—they particularly single out 
women here—will ‘know their requirements best’. They therefore 
seem to allow for a kind of spontaneous or ‘gut’ knowledge of need 
among the oppressed even as they analyse the condition of oppression 
as one which deprives individuals of the ‘critical autonomy’ essential 
to arriving at an understanding of their objective needs. They are 
understandably loath, in their discussion of women’s needs, to offend 
against the feminist sense that these are not the province of ‘scientific 
experts, but it is not clear that this wariness is entirely consistent with 
their analysis of autonomy or their claim that group interests must not 
be allowed ‘to trump the best available codified knowledge concerning 
need satisfaction’ (p. 309).7 Or perhaps it would be fairer to suggest that 
while Doyal and Gough are fully aware of how problematic it can be 
to analyse what might be called ‘political’ needs, or the need for eman- 
cipation of oppressed groups, as if these were of the same order as the 
need for salt or serum which a doctor ascribes to a patient, their own 
approach to these difficulties is at times quite equivocal. 


A related issue concerns Doyal and Gough’s argument that we should 
measure the critical optimum levels of health and autonomy by refer- 
ence to the standards achieved by those nations with the highest over- 
all basic need satisfaction, since this assumes that social groupings or 
nations with the best records in this respect will be the best placed to 
criticize their mode of life. But it is not clear that this is empirically 
borne out. It is true that democratic institutions enjoyed by Western 
industrial nations have enhanced personal freedom of agency in ways 
denied under totalitarian regimes and political dictatorships. But it is 
less clear that they have generated the forms of questioning of their 
life-style which Doyal and Gough see as desirable. Indeed, it could be 
said that those nations which have provided most autonomy—the 
liberal democracies of the West—have also engendered the most com- 
placency about their ‘form of life’, and certainly have not encouraged 
the critique of their modes of consumption which would seem essen- 
tial to promoting the basic need satisfaction of other, less affluent, 
nations. 


What, of course, is at issue here in a profound sense, though any treat- 
ment of it must be beyond the scope of this review, is the definition of 
‘political oppression’ itself, and the extent to which this is analysed in 
terms of directly coercive constraints on personal freedom as opposed 
to a more covert manufacture of consensus or manipulation of needs 
and desires. Doyal and Gough allow that the development of ‘critical 
autonomy’ is not an automatic function of the provision of a Swedish 
level of satisfaction of basic need; yet it is not clear how this insight is 
to be accommodated within the terms of their model of needs. At one 





™ I think, too, Doyal and Gough may be a little too ready to assume a collective agree- 
ment among women as to their needs given the very diverse aspirations they express, 
and the very different interpretations which feminists bring to the idea of female 
emancipation Nor am I ennrely happy with the treatment of the need for safe contra- 
ception and child-bearing as if this were specific to women 
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point, for example, in elaboration of their claim that autonomy 
requires the capacity to make ‘significant’ choices, they argue that ‘the 
choice of a brand of soap powder which is really no different from all 
che others has more to do with a dimunition of autonomy than its 
expansion’ (p. 66). But they do not argue through the grounds on 
which they are making these adjudications. If a Swedish citizen, who 
on their own argument would be benefiting from optimum levels of 
basic need satisfaction, were to experience the choice between soap 
powders as ‘significant’, on what basis is this sense of significance to 
be dismissed, and how would Doyal and Gough want to explain the 
loss of autonomy which they claim it would reflect? 


These questions bear very directly on the degree to which Doyal and 
Gough can be said to have established a succcessful case for treating 
‘autonomy’ as a basic need. My own sense here is that while they 
make out a very strong case for cross-cultural need for ‘autonomy’ 
conceived as a Capacity to participate in any ‘form of life’, they are 
less persuasive when it comes to defending the universality of the need 
for any more enhanced degree of ‘autonomy’—such as would consti- 
tute their ‘critical optimum'—from the charge of relativism. The 
problem here, as always, is that the more ‘elaborate’ the need is 
conceived as being (or the more the theory ‘elaborates’ on the need), 
the harder it is to defend it as basic. Thus, the case for ‘autonomy’ 
conceived as a capacity for ‘participation’ is convincing precisely 
because its conditions are specified in such minimal terms. They can 
be said to be satisfied wherever and whenever any individual is pos- 
sessed of the sanity, cognitive skills, and opportunities to function as 
a human agent: ‘to do, and be held responsible for doing, anything’ 
(p. 53). In this minimal sense, then, even the slave possesses autonomy 
provided he or she is capable of understanding and carrying out the 
master’s orders. In other words, any person, however restricted their 
life circumstances, has satisfied the basic need for ‘autonomy’ at this 
level provided their physical and mental health has not been so 
severely impaired as to prevent them performing in the way they 
otherwise would within their culrure. Now this, I think, we can 
accept. But can the attempt to endow ‘critical autonomy’ with the 
same objectivity be rescued from the charge chat its standard is eval- 
uative? Surely it has been arrived at in the light of what is desirable for 
all human beings; or, if preferred, in the light of a particular political 
and moral assessment of what is ‘appropriate’ to human consump- 
don? Thus, while I understand—and indeed subscribe to—Doyal and 
Gough's sense that successful participation in a ‘form of life’ may be 
consistent with loss of ‘critical autonomy’—they cite ‘mindless’ 
television watching as a case in point (p. 189)—I am less confident 
about defending the objectivity of my judgments in this respect. Some 
may believe, with Arnold, that ‘mankind must be compelled to relish 
the sublime’. But can they justify this as a need? I think Doyal and 
Gough, in other words, may only be able to convince us of the 
objectivity of their claims about ‘critical autonomy’ if they can defend 
the idea that what they deem to be ‘mindless’ consumption or 
‘insignificant’ choice entails serious harm. But can they do this in any 
non-circular way? 


Intermediate Needs 


Some similar difficulties arguably re-present themselves in respect of 
what Doyal and Gough term ‘intermediate needs’ (those needs which 
must be satisfied for all of us as a condition of health and autonomy). 
For here, too, I feel they may be only partially successful in securing 
cheir argument against the objections of cultural relativism. 


Intermediate needs are listed as: nutritional food and clean water, pro- 
tective housing: a non-hazardous work environment, 2 non-hazardous 
physical environment; appropriate health care; security in childhood; 
significant primary relationships; physical security; economic secur- 
ity; appropriate education; safe birth control and child-bearing. 


Lists of this kind, as they admit, are always at risk of being somewhat 
arbitrary in their selection, though they defend theirs against this 
charge on the ground that it includes only what ts required by their 
theory of basic needs. As I hope to show, I think this is debatable. But 
in the first instance, I want to focus on whet might be termed the 
‘differentially normative status’ of the items on their list, by which I 
mean the differing degree to which they can be operationalized (or 
formulated in terms which would respect differences in individual 
need while still providing an absolute standard of consumption). 
Thus, for example, a need for nutritional food can be specified in 
terms of the requirement for any individual expending a certain 
amount of energy to consume a certain number of calories, quantum 
of protein, etc.; and we can allow, I think, that similar formulae are 
possible for a number of other items on the list. But for some others 
(‘appropriate education’, ‘significant primary relations, ‘economic 
security’) it is much less clear how, in the absence of cross-cultural 
indices for translating the norms of the ‘appropriate’, the ‘significant’ 
and the ‘secure’ into common ‘contents’ of consumption, they provide 
meaningful guides for welfare provision. 


Indeed, some might argue that phrases such as ‘economic security’, 
‘significant primary relations’, and the like, are so redolent of contem- 
porary, Western perceptions of the ‘good’ that they very clearly reveal 
the ethnocentric bias chat has been at work in their determination as 
‘universal’. Doyal and Gough , I imagine, might grant this, but still 
argue that in the absence of what is regarded in Western industrial 
societies (though, of course, we must always ask by whom) as consti- 
tuting an ‘appropriate’ education or ‘significant’ primary relation- 
ship, individuals of earlier cultures or elsewhere today in the globe, 
have suffered, or do suffer, from serious impairment of health and 
autonomy. But they can respond in this way only by making them- 
selves that much more vulnerable to the charge that their basic needs 
have themselves been defined in culturally relative terms—or, what 
amounts to the same thing, too purely analytically in terms of 
whatever is enhanced by an ‘appropriate’ level of education or a ‘sig: 
nificant’ primary relationship. 


In other words, I am not convinced that Doyal and Gough do manage 
here to steer their desired path through the Scylla of relativiam, on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of politically ineffective generality, on 
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the other. For it would seem thar at least in the case of some of their 
cited intermediate needs, either we claim these to be common to all 
cultures, but only by remaining wholly non-specific as to their con- 
rent, or we give them sufficient content to guide social policy, but only 
at the cost of acknowledging the culturally conditioned interpretations 
we are bringing to these. 


Turning now to the point raised earlier concerning the possibly ‘arbi- 
trary’ character of the list of intermediate needs, let me here simply 
mention in passing two candidates which, consistently with their 
theory, should arguably have been included. The first is ‘mobility’ (or 
‘appropriate means of transport’) given how essential this is if any 
other intermediate needs are to be met. It may be objected that since 
‘mobility’ is implicitly included within other items, this is a quibble. 
But it is a quibble which can become quite nagging in that it invites 
us to consider how much else we are to understand as ‘implicitly’ 
included. To cite but one instance of what I have in mind here: are we 
to understand aesthetic needs as definitely not ‘intermediate’—as not 
essential to basic needs—or as implicitly included in the category of 
‘appropriate education’? More problematic, perhaps, is the exclusion 
of sexual relations—a candidate which is considered, but ruled out on 
the grounds chat celibacy is compatible with the maintenance of phys- 
ical health and autonomy. This one may concede (although it is not 
clear how we could ever be sure that health or autonomy had not been 
impaired for lack of sexual contact with others). What cannot, how- 
ever, be conceded is that individuals, however celibate themselves, do 
not need sexual relations in virtue of their dependence for the provi- 
sion of their basic needs on the continual reproduction of the species. 
In this ‘collective’ sense, sex must surely qualify as an intermediate 
need (quite apart from the extent to which it might qualify on the 
‘hedonist’ grounds to which I earlier drew attention). 


The Basic and the Non-basic 


In this and my final section, I want to address some complex and 
inter-connected issues concerning the concept of a ‘basic’ need, the 
implementation of a ‘basic’ need programme, and the implications of 
such a project for our understanding of human gratification. My 
remarks here will be very general, and have import, I believe, for all 
theories of need and welfare provision, universalist and relativist, 
‘thin’ and ‘thick’. 


Doyal and Gough have persuaded me of the political importance of a 
concept of ‘basic’ need, but as a way into the issues I want to discuss here, 
it may be worth my stating very briefly the reasons which inclined me 
in my initial work on the theory of needs, to be wary of the idea of a 
‘basic’ need. One problem I had was that this concept implied a 
capacity to discriminate not only between needs and wants (or, relat- 
edly, between needed and luxury items of consumption), but also 
between basic and non-basic needs, on the one hand, and non-basic 
needs and wants, or luxuries, on the other. The concept, that is, relies 
on a distinction within the concept of need itself between that which is 
absolutely indispensable, and that which, relative to what is basic, is 
dispensable, yet relative to the merely preferred, objectively essencial. 
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Such discriminations seemed to me to be highly problematic, and all 
the more so, if in defining ‘basic’ needs as those more determined by 
a common human nature than culturally conditioned, we overlooked 
the fact that considerations of cultural relativism apply to any and 
every form of human consumption, however indispensable to the pre- 
servation of life. After all, even if we do grant some needs to be more 
needed than others, not only do these diverge between individuals, 
they are also only provided for today over extensive areas of the globe 
in virtue of a highly complex industrial infrastructure. In this sense, 
‘basic’ need satisfaction is only achieved as a consequence of a very 
developed system of production and distribution whose various 
products and services (machinery, transport, communications) can 
hardly be claimed to be ‘basically’ needed except at the cost of allow- 
ing almost anything to be constituted as such. 


Conversely an argument can always be made out for considering even 
the most profligate and luxurious consumption as no more than a 
‘specific form’ in which a primary need (for food, shelter, and the 
like) is being met. Racher apposite here is King Lear’s remarks on his 
daughter's clothing: 


Thou art a lady; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous. 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm. 


Quite apart from the interesting questions Lear raises about the status 
of the urge to be ‘gorgeous’ (is it mere want or need, and if need, how 
basic?), he clearly targets here the problem of the ‘cut-off’ point 
between basic and non-consumption. Given that a ‘basic’ need for 
warmth requires the donning of some apparel, on what criteria 
exactly would we decide that any item of clothing employed had 
ceased to be ‘appropriate’ to the gratification of this need and had 
begun to function as the satisfier of a non-basic need or mere want? 


These remarks should not be construed as implying that Doyal and 
Gough have not seen the difficulties here. They will defend their book 
as precisely offering a solution to them by providing the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for something to count as a ‘basic’ need. I raise 
these points, rather, because they highlight what may be a problem 
with Doyal’s and Gough’s relative disregard of the issue of #o#-basic 
needs or wants, and with the political neutrality, as it were, of their 
tendency simply to accept that the spwafic form taken by the satisfiers of 
intermediate needs will be culturally relative and highly divergent. Jn 
this sense, an emphasis on our common need for protection from the 
elements, while important, does not engage with those highly charged 
discriminations which must also be made between the needed or less- 
than-needed status of the specific products (the specific kinds of cloth- 
ing or housing) with which our basic need is being satisfied. 





3I am referring bere primarily to On Hames Needs, op. ct., though some of the 
considerauons I raise here are further elaborated in my review of Michael Ignatieff’s 
The Neds of Strangers 10 New Left Rewsew 152 (reprinted in Trembla Pleaceres, Verso 1990, 
pp. 77-86), and in “Who Needs Socialism?’ (Trosi Pleaswres, pp. 45-70). 

“4 Krag Leer, Act Il, scene 4, 264-7. 
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Or to put this point rather differently: I have always feared that in 
focusing too exclusively on needs that can be said to be common to 
human well-being, we overlooked the critical role of the form taken by 
the specific satisfiers of these common needs in the affluent and ‘best 
performing’ nations in creating basic need deprivation elsewhere in 
the globe. For what has to be targeted by a politics of need, so it seems 
to me, is not only what we share in the way of basic needs, but the 
causal relationship between the forms in which some are meeting 
these needs and the forms in which others are being deprived. Thus, 
to cite but one indicator of the very considerable problems raised in 
this area, which although acknowledged by Doyal and Gough, per- 
haps deserved more attention: Sweden, as we have seen, emerges 
statistically as the ‘average best performer’ in meeting needs and is 
looked to by Doyal and Gough as providing a moral yardstick for 
need satisfaction in the long term. But Sweden’s per capita energy 
consumption is one of the highest in the world (see Table 13.1, p. 289), 
and certainly not one it seems automatically moral and logical to 
attempt to universalize—particularly when considered from the point 
of view of future generanions. 


Ecology and Human Needs 


This brings me to some considerations about the generalizability of 
the basic needs model provided by Doyal and Gough. This is a vast 
and ramified subject, and I here do not propose to engage with the 
economic and political obstacles which currently stand in the way of 
any practical implementation of a basic needs satisfaction programme 
for all. I agree with Doyal and Gough that the obstacles here are 
almost all traceable to the dynamics of global capitalism; and J am 
also in substantial agreement with their analysis of the possible polit- 
ical forces and agencies which might tend to their removal (even if I 
am far from sanguine about the likelihood of mobilizing an effective 
opposition at this level). But the ‘politics of need’ in this sense raises 
huge questions which cannot be done justice to in the space of a brief 
review, and I shall therefore not pursue them here. 


What, however, I do want to raise is a set of rather more abstract 
issues which arise in virtue of our current ecological situation. Doyal 
and Gough are quite aware of the bearing of ecological considerations 
on their argument, and discuss them at various points in their book. 
But J find their treatment unsatisfactory on a number of fairly minor 
points of detail, and for the more general reason that it does not 





D For example, I have some difficulties with their advocacy of a ‘needs tax’, insofar as this 
presumes a continuation of the differential growth rates between First, Second and Third 
Worlds. No doubt tt is pragmancally correct to assume this, and idealisuc to suppose 
that global policy on needs could be directed to anything more than the alleviation of the 
effects of poverty, at least in the immediate future. But the trouble with the tax idea is 
that it is corrective of the symptoms of inequity rather than directly addressed to rts 
causes In a general way, I think there is a problem about the Rawisian presumption of 
social inequality which underlies Doyal and Gough's arguments in this area, since it 
suggests that deficiencies in basic need satisfaction are to be made good at the level of 
redistribution, rather than requiring fundamental alteranons at the level of produc- 
uon A related difficulty 1s their tendency to view economic development as threatened 
by pollution (see p. 143), since I think this represents an inversion of prioriues: ıt 1s 
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sufficiently attend to the question of the need satisfaction for all which 
is practically consistent with indefinite ecological sustainability— 
particularly as this concerns the ‘basic’/‘non-basic’ discrimination. 


Let me here, for purposes of bringing out what is at stake, proffer the 
(all too purely academic) hypothesis that all directly economic and 
political obstacles to the universalization and equalization of basic 
need satisfaction have been removed. The question then arises, as to 
what common standard of living would be ecologically viable (consist- 
ent with future generations enjoying the same level of environmental 
consumption in perpetuo)? 


Clearly (as Doyal and Gough imply in their discussion of ecological 
sustainability pp. 242-6), this question is almost imponderable, given 
the number of over-determining variables of which any projected 
assessment would need to take acount (for example, rate of popula- 
tion growth, and the impact on its decline of any improvement in 
need satisfaction among the most deprived global communities: levels 
of available resources, and technical potential for continuously 
enhancing the efficiency of their use; the rate and extent of pollution 
control and of new resources development, and so forth), All the 
same, I think we may at least entertain the possibility that even with 
the best will in the world, and the most equitable and efficient use of 
resources, we might not manage to attain indefinitely to anything 
more than an optimal (Swedish level) satisfaction of basic needs. Burt, 
allowing this hypothesis, what then becomes of their designation as 
‘basic’? If all that we might be able to achieve consistently with eco- 
logical sustainability is to universalize in practice, now and for future 
generations, what Doyal and Gough theorize as universal needs, then 
what are we to make of the idea that these needs are ‘basic’ because 
they are the primary requirements which must be met as a condition 
of any further human gratification and self-fulfilment? 


Doyal and Gough might well consider this to be itself a somewhat 
luxurious speculation, as in a sense it is. For it certainly seems quite 
sufficiently utopian for our times to offer the prospect that all now, 
and in the future, might have access to even half of what Sweden is 
able to provide for its citizens! But I want to conclude by offering this 
‘indulgent’ speculation up for consideration because of the bearing it 
has for the conceptualization of certain needs as ‘basic’, and hence on 
the whole issue of human gratification. For if it is true, as I am sur- 
mising it might be, that Doyal and Gough’s ‘basic’ needs are the most 
we can hope to realize globally over time, then have we not in a sense 
surreptitiously subverted the idea of their being ‘basic’? Has not their 
current theoretical designation as basic exposed a certain, culturally 
specific, apperception of humen potentialities at its heart which 
should give us pause for thought? For if ‘basic’ needs can only be met 
for all ar the cost of reneging on ‘wants’ (or even on that other class of 





3 (cont.) 

economic expansion which is the problem because it generates pollution. Finally, I 
think more recognition should be given to the ecological problems of applying 
anything like a Swedish model of consumption to Third World countries, not just in 
resource terms, bur in terms of its effects on global warming and ozone depletion. 
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‘non-basic’ needs which is implied but not discussed by Doyal and 
Gough) should we not morally condemn any encouragement of the 
view that there is something more to which we should aspire than 
physical health and autonomy? Relatedly, should we not submit our- 
selves to the rather sobering thought that it is an awareness, however 
subliminal it may be, that a more egalitarian global culture will cut off 
the prospects of any human ‘flourishing’ beyond that provided through 
basic need satisfaction, that underlies the nonchalance of affluent 
governments, and many of their citizens, in regard to matters of social 
justice and ecological sustainability? Better, says the voice of affluence, 
that some should flourish, even at the cost of the survival of others, 
than that all should manage little more than to live ‘by bread alone’. 


Now, it might be said in response to these speculations that they are 
themselves altogether too conservative in their conception of what 
constitutes a distinctively human ‘flourishing’. That they have force, 
only if we assume that not living ‘by bread alone’ always means, shall 
we say, ‘eating cake’, that is to say, would always involve a refinement 
and sophistication—a luxurification—of our material needs. Thus, it 
will be said, it is only if we uothinkingly adopt a ‘materialist- 
consumerist’ conception of what it means to ‘flourish’ or expand on 
‘basic’ need satisfaction, that we shall concern ourselves with these 
standard, liberal-economic, anxieties about the ‘stagnating’ effects of 
an essentially stable and reproductive provision of basic needs for all. 
If we cut loose from the idea of an ‘improved living standard’ engen- 
dered by a materialist culture, then we need no longer think of ‘wants’ 
or ‘non-basic’ needs always as extensions of, or ever more baroque— 
and resource-hungry—constructions upon primary physical needs, 
but as an altogether less materially encumbered, and encumbering 
self-development and exploration. 


By and large, I am in agreement with the spirit of this line of response, 
with its suggestion that a ‘decent and humane’ standard of living for 
all is quite compatible with the extension in gratification of ‘wants’ 
provided these cease to be so fixated on tangible goods, and more 
directed to so-called ‘spiritual’ pleasures. Indeed, I would even claim 
that in restraining our material consumption we shall expand other 
dimensions of human enjoyment insofar as these are reliant on the less 
tangible goods of free time, space, safety, a non-polluted atmosphere, 
and so forth. If, however, these rather general arguments are in any 
sense valid, then what they indicate, I think, is the importance of 
complementing any theory of ‘basic’ need with an altered ‘imaginary’ 
of human wants: with what I have elsewhere referred to as a new 
‘erotics of consumption’.” For if it is true that the more affluent 
peoples of the world need to reduce their material wenss if there is to 
be anything approaching to a universal extension of their level of 
basic seed satisfaction, then it is surely equally true that a condition of 
the emergence of a will to sobriety in their material consumption will 
be the fostering of an altered conception of their pleasures. In this 
sense, being realist about needs may require us to be utopian about 





See ‘Rethinking Ourselves’ in Dan Smith and E P Thompson (eds) Praspectus for a 
Habctabls Planet, Penguin 1985 (re-printed ın Troskie Pleasures, pp. 23-43). 
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wants, and the political force of any theory of basic needs prove 
dependant on the imagining of a new hedonist vision. 


Let me only add finally, that if the primary reference of these rather 
general remarks on ecological sustainability and human gratification 
has been to Doyal and Gough’s argument, it is not because I regard 
this as specially open to the criticism thar it neglects or abstracts from 
these issues. On the contrary, I would argue that it is a relativist 
emphasis on the importance of understanding and meeting culturally 
generated and situated needs which may be more properly charged 
with being nonchalant about the future human and ecological conse- 
quences of promoting its particular conception of human flourishing. 
Certainly, from this point of view I find the ‘thick’ theory perspective 
on needs highly problematic given its reliance on a kind of Marxian 
conception of needs as ever more richly developed and indefinitely 
developing.” At any rate, it seems to be important that anyone 
invoking the goal of persons ‘rich in need’® and the idea of a never 
ending discovery of new needs, should address the issue of the inher- 
ently limited (and currently very unevenly distributed) resources 
available for the realization of such a pluralist utopia of need satis- 
faction—and also the issue of its compatibility with the ‘well-seeking’ 
of future generations. The populist and democratic impulses of a 
‘thick’ theory approach are of critical importance to the avoidance of 
paternalistic and bureaucratic approaches to welfare provision. But it 
would be inconsistent to concern ourselves only with respecting the 
subjectively authenticated needs of specific groups within particular 
cultural setungs, without considering the democratic implications of 
meeting these welfare demands on the need-fulfilment of others else- 
where and in the future. In this respect, Doyal and Gough’s emphasis 
on ‘basic’ needs, and their commitment to a theory which observes the 
logical distinction between the ‘needed’ and ‘wanted’ or ‘subjectively 
preferred’, has for me the very considerable value of allowing us to see 
how and why a theory of welfare will need to be placed within this 
broader framework of social and ecological considerations. 





7 Cf. note 6. 

8 My objection is not to this concept in itself or to Marxian notions about the ‘rich 
development of individuality’ and the dynamic of needs, but rather to their abstrac- 
con. Unless and unul we specify more precisely what kinds of needs and consumption 
we are talking about, it 1s impossible to assess che desirability or practicality of the 
goals they express. I take it we are not here aspiring to persons ‘rich in needs’ for 
second homes, private aeroplanes and motor-cruisers. But if not, what criterion of 
need is being employed here, and will not any such criterion presume ‘objective’ mghts 
of discrimination between competing claims? 
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ver the last few years the advances of nationalist politics have created 
indreds of thousands of refugees in the Caucasus and two million in 
«mer Yugoslavia. Tens of thousands have been killed. Elsewhere in 
astern Europe and the former Soviet Union displacement and casualties 
tve been on a far smaller scale, though intolerant national integralism 

baneful wherever it is found. In this issue the distinguished Czech 
istorian Miroslav Hroch puts such developments in context and, in 
zing so, reminds us that national movements can be vebicles of 
emocratic life, rooted in prevailing modes of communication. Hroch’s 
«ofound reflections abstain from facile alarmism about the new wave of 
ationalisms, whose advance often owes much to the de-politicization of 
tterday Communist rule. But the very restraint of Hroch’s reasoning 
iakes his conclusion the more pointed. 


avan McCormack furnishes a devastating portrait of Kim Il Sung’s 
‘ansition from Communist liberation fighter to self-besotted autocrat. 
[cCormack not only gives many fascinating details of the North Korean 
egime but explores its cost to the economy, its social conditions of possi- 
ility, and its likely fate. 


Michael Burawoy and Pavel Krotov argue that Russia’s political crisis 
as its roots in the failure of the centre’s reforms and the persisting 
‘ower of those who run the conglomerate enterprises which still 
(ominate the economy. Drawing on a study of mining in Vorkuta, their 
rticle illuminates the costs of a ‘shock-therapy’ that is all shock and no 
herapy, and the prospects for a different strategy of development. 


Che vacuum created by Communist collapse, and the failures of liberal- 
zation, in much of Eastern Europe has led to an assertion of masculine 
oterests in ways which, Petty Watson maintains, is likely to prepare the 
‘round for a feminist reaction. 


ulian Stallabrass finds the booming industry of video games to be discre- 
yant with postmodern analysis of contemporary culture. These games 
eflect an empty caricature of work and war in societies ravaged by unem- 
yloyment and militarism just as surely as do the shiny ‘chrome’ evoked by 
heir software. Tackling a different expression of cultural populism Jon 
savage and Simon Frith show that the knowing sneers of the ‘Modern 
Review’ are often no more than a warmed-over English anti-intellectualism. 


*inally, Andrew Gamble assesses two Conservative accounts of That- 
-herism, nicely registering the fissures within today’s Conservatism. 
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roslav Hroch 


From National Movement to the 
Fully-formed Nation 


the nation-building process in Europe 


he nation has been an inseparable accompaniment of modern European 
story. It is not difficult to ironize over the record of ‘nationalism’ in past 
id present, to criticize its role and to award good or bad marks to different 
-oups, personalities or even nations, in the process. There is a public that 
nds this procedure to its taste, but it is not to be confused with a scientific 
oproach to the subject. Historians are not judges; their task is to explain 
-tual historical transformations. There has been a significant amount of 
ew literature on nations and nationalism in recent years, much of it pro- 
uced by social scientists developing theoretical frameworks, and then illus- 
ating their generalizations with selected examples. Historians prefer to 
‘art with empirical research, and then move to broader conclusions. My 
wn work has not sought to advance a theory of nation-building, but rather 
) develop effective methods for the classification and assessment of expert- 
snces of nation-building as a process set within a wider social and cultural 
istory—treated not as so many singular and unrepeatable events, but as part 
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of a broad transformation of society that is amenable to controlled 
generalizations." But it is important to stress at the outset that we are 
very far from being able to explain all the major problems posed by 
the formation of modern nations. Every historian of national move- 
ments agrees there are numerous data gaps in our understanding of 
them. In this sense, all defensible conclusions still remain no more 
than partial findings, and all ‘theories’ should be taken as projects for 
further research. Polemically, one might say that at the moment we 
have an over-production of theories and a stagnation of comparative 
research on the topic. 


Nation and Crvil Society 


This misfortune is, I think, in part due to a widespread concepmal 
confusion. For today the process whereby nations were formed in 
Europe is typically represented as the unfolding or spread of the ideas 
of ‘nationalism’. This is perhaps especially true of recent Anglo-Saxon 
literature.” In my view, this is a basically misleading way of looking 
at the subject. For the diffusion of national ideas could only occur in 
specific social settings. Nation-building was never a mere project of 
ambiaous or narcissistic intellectuals, and ideas could not flow 
through Europe by their own inspirational force. Intellectuals can 
‘invent’ national communities only if certain objective preconditions 
for the formation of a nation already exist. Karl Deutsch long ago 
remarked that for national consciousness to arise, there must be 
something for it to become conscious of. Individual discoveries of 
national sentiment do not explain why such discoveries recurred in so 
many countries, independendy of each other, under different 
conditions and in different epochs. Only an approach that looks for 
the underlying similarity of reasons why people accepted a new 
national identity, can shed light on this problem. These reasons may 
be verbalized, but below the level of ‘high politics’ they are often 
uoverbalized. 


Now the ‘nation’ is not, of course, an eternal category, but was the 
product of a long and complicated process of historical development 
in Europe. For our purposes, let us define it at the outset as a large 
social group integrated not by one but by a combination of several 
kinds of objective relationships (economic, political, linguistic, cul- 
tural, religious, geographical, historical), and their subjective reflec- 
tion in collective consciousness. Many of these ties could be mutually 
substitutable—some playing a particularly important role in one 
nation-building process, and no more than a subsidiary part in 


! See, by this author, Serai Comaitzens of Natmaal Reseval m Enrepe. A Comparatros Axaly 
sus of the Secual Compasistes of Patrmix Groups among the Smaller Exrapeca Nattoas, Cam- 
bridge 1985, and Neraeda: Hast » Evrope 19 Steletz, Prague 1986. 

1 The term ‘nationaliam’ reself entered into scholarly currency rether late—pechaps no 
earlier than the work of the American historian Carleton Hayes, above all with his Hu 
terscal Evaluation of Modern Natenaltsm, New York 1931 Irs usage soll remained fairly 
rare in inter-war Europe, as can be seen from A Kemilainen's survey Naimaalsa. 
Problems comcerncug the Word, the Concept and the Clastrficatun, Jyvaskylt 1964. The first 
significant Europeen scholar to deploy the nouon for a systemanic analysis was E. Lem- 
berg, Der Natrenaltiaexs (two volumes), Hamburg 1964. 
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others. But among them, three stand out as irreplaceable: (i) a 
‘memory’ of some common past, treated as a ‘destiny’ of the group— 
or at least of its core constituents; (ii) a density of linguistic or cultural 
ties enabling a higher degree of social communication within the 
group than beyond ic (ili) a conception of the equality of all members 
of the group organized as a civil society. 


The process whereby nations were built, around such central ele- 
ments, was not preordained or irreversible. It could be interrupted, 
just as it could also be resumed after a long hiatus. Looking at Europe 
as a whole, it is clear that it went through two distinct stages, of 
unequal length. The first of these started during the Middle Ages, and 
led to two quite different outcomes, which provided contrasting 
starting-points for the second stage, of a transition to a capitalist 
economy and civil society. At that point the path to a modern nation 
in the full sense of the word proceeded from either one or the other of 
two contrasted socio-political situations (though, of course, there were 
transitional cases). Over much of Western Europe—England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, the Netherlands—but also farther East in 
Poland, the early modern stete developed under the domination of 
one ethnic culture, either in absolutist form or in a representative- 
estates system. In the majority of such cases, the late feudal regime 
was subsequendy transformed, by reforms or revolution, into a 
modern civil society t# perallel with the construction of a nation-state 
as a community of equal citizens. In most of Central and Eastern 
Europe, on the other hand, an ‘exogenous’ ruling class dominated etb- 
nic groups which occupied a compact territory but lacked ‘their own’ 
nobility, political unit or continuous literary tradition. My own 
research has been concerned with this second type of situation. It is an 
error, however, to think that it never existed in Western Europe as 
well. The plight of the ‘non-dominant ethnic group’ has come to be 
identified with lands in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe—as the 
fate of Estonians, Ukrainians, Slovenes, Serbs or others. But there 
were originally many similar communities in Western and South- 
Western Europe too. There, however, the medieval or early modern 
state assimilated most of them, although a significant number of dis- 
dactive ancient cultures persisted through such processes of integra- 
tion—Irish, Caralan, Norwegian and others (in Eastern Europe, the 
Greeks perhaps form an anelogy).3 There was also an important set 
of transitional cases, in which ethnic communities possessed ‘their 
own’ ruling class and literary traditions, but lacked any common 
statehood—the Germans and Italians, or later (after the loss of their 
commonwealth) the Poles. 


Now in the second type of situation, on which my own work has 





> Thus if we compare the incidence of national movemens in Western and Eastern 
Europe in the ninereench century, the number 1s about the same. Bur the proportions 
change if we ask how many autonomous medieval cultures were esther integrated or 
exunguished in each region. For in the West, only some of these cultures survived to 
form the baus of larer national movements: others—Niederdeursch, Arab, Provencal, 
etc.—did not The Western monarchies generally proved much more capable of assim- 
sting ‘non-state’ cultures and communites than the Hebsburg, Romanov or Ottoman 
Empires. 
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concentrated, the onset of the modern stage of nation-building can be 
dated from the moment when selected groups within the non- 
dominant ethnic community started to discuss their own ethnicity and 
to conceive of it as a potential nation-to-be. Sooner or later, they 
observed certain deficits, which the future nation still lacked, and 
began efforts to overcome one or more of them, seeking to persuade 
their compatriots of the importance of consciously belonging to the 
nation. I term these organized endeavours to achieve all the attributes 
of a fully-fledged nation (which were not always and everywhere suc- 
cessful) a ational movement. The current tendency to speak of them as 
‘nationalist’ leads to serious confusion. For nationalism stricto sensu is 
something else: namely, that outlook which gives an absolute priority to 
the values of the nation over all other values and interests. It was far from 
being the case that all the patriots io the national movements of Cen- 
tal and Eastero Europe in the nineteenth or early twentieth century 
were nationalists in this, accurate sense of the word. The term can 
scarcely be applied to such representative figures as the Norwegian 
poet Wergeland, who tried to create a language for his country, the 
Polish writer Mickiewicz who longed for the liberation of his home- 
land, or even the Czech scholar Masaryk, who formulated and real- 
ized a programme of national independence after having fought all his 
life against Czech nationalists. Nationalism was only one of many 
forms of national consciousness to emerge in the course of these 
movements. Nationalism did, of course, often later become 2 signifi- 
cant force in this region, just as it did further west in the region of 
Stare-nations, as a type of power politics with irrationalist overtones. 
Burt the programme of the classic national movement was of another 
kind. Its goals covered three main groups of demands, which corres- 
ponded to felt deficits of national existence: (r) the development of a 
national culture based on the local language, and its normal use in 
educanion, administration and economic life; (2) the achievement of 
civil rights and political self-administration, initially in the form of 
autonomy and ultimately (usually quite late, as an express demand) of 
independence;4 (3) the creation of a complete social structure from 
out of the ethnic group, including educated elites, an officialdom and 
an entrepreneurial class, but also—where necessary—free peasants 
and organized workers. The relative priority and timing of these three 
sets of demands varied in each case. But the trajectory of any national 
movement was only consumed when all were fulfilled. 


Between the starting-point of any given national movement and its 
successful conclusion, three structural phases can be distunguished, 
according to the character and role of those active in it, and the degree 
of national consciousness emergent in the ethnic group at large. 
During an initial period, which I have called Phase A, the energies of 
the activists were above all devoted to scholarly enquiry into and 





4 There were national morements which developed the goal of independence very 
early—for example, the Norwegian, Greek or Serb. But there were meny more that 
came to it only rather laste, and in the exceptional circumstances of the First World 
War—among them the Czech, Finnish, Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian move- 
menu; while others—the Slovene or Byelorusstan—did not formulate tt even then. 
The Catalan case provides a vivid example of the way in which even a powerful 
nanooal movement need not pose the demand of an independent state. 
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dissemination of an awareness of the linguistic, cultural, social and 
sometimes historical attributes of the non-dominant group—but with- 
out, on the whole, pressing specifically national demands to remedy 
deficits (some did not even believe their group could develop into a 
nation). In a second period, or Phase B, a new range of activists 
emerged, who now sought to win over as many of their ethnic group 
as possible to the project of creating a future nation, by patriotic agl- 
tation to ‘awaken’ national consciousness among them—at first 
usually without notable success (in one sub-stage), but later (in 
another sub-stage) finding a growing reception. Once the major part 
of the population came to set special store by their nacional identity, a 
mass movement was formed, which I have termed Phase C. it was 
only during this final phase thar a full social structure could come into 
being, and thar the movement differentiated out into conservative- 
clerical, liberal and democratic wings, each with their own pro- 
grammes. 


Four Types of National Movement 


The purpose of this periodization, as I proposed it, was to permit 
meaningful comparisons between national movements—that is, 
something more than mere synchronic surveys of what was happening 
at the same time in different lands of Europe in the last century, 
namely the study of analogous forms and phases of historical develop- 
ment. Such comparison requires the selection of a limited set of speci- 
fic dimensions in terms of which different national movements can be 
analysed. The more complex the phenomenon to be compared, the 
greater the number of such pertinent dimensions, of course. But it is 
normally advisable to proceed gradually, accumulating comparative 
results step by step, rather than introducing too many dimensions all 
at once. Here are some of the most significant markers, certain of 
which I or others have explored, while others remain topics for future 
research: the social profile and territorial distribution of leading 
patriots and activists; the role of language as symbol and vehicle of 
identification; the place of the theatre (also music and folklore) in 
national movements; the salience or otherwise of civil rights as a 
demand; the importance of historical awareness; the position of the 
school system and the spread of literacy; the participation of the 
churches and the influence of religion; the contribution of women as 
activists and as symbols. Above all, however, what emerged from my 
own work was the central significance for any typology of national 
movements in Central and Eastern Europe (but not only there) of the 
relationship between the transition to Phase B and then to Phase C, on 
the one hand, and the transition to a constitutional society based on 
equality before the law, on the other hand—what is often generically 
called the moment of ‘bourgeois revolution’. Combining these two 
series of changes, we can distinguish four types of national movement 
in Europe: 


1. In the first, the inception of national agitation (Phase B) occurred 
under the old regime of absolutism, but it acquired a mass character 
in a time of revolutionary changes in the political system, when an 
organized labour movement was also beginning co assert itself. The 
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leaders of Phase B developed their national programmes in conditions 
of political upheaval. This was the case of Czech agitation in Bohemia, 
and of the Hungarian and Norwegian movements, all of which entered 
Phase B around 1800. The Norwegian patriots gained a liberal con- 
stitution and declaration of independence in 1814, while the Czechs 
and Magyars developed—albeic in very different fashion—their 
national programmes during the revolutions of 1848. 


2. In the second, national agitation likewise got under way under the 
old regime, but the transition to a mass movement, or Phase C, was 
delayed until after a consututional revolution. This shift of sequence 
could be caused either by uneven economic development, as in Lithu- 
ania, Larvia, Slovenia or Croatia; or by foreign oppression, as in Slo- 
vakia or the Ukraine. Phase B can be said to have started in Croatia 
in the 1830s, in Slovenia in the 1840s, in Latvia at the end of the 18508, 
aod in Lithuania not till the 1870s—reaching Phase C in Croatia not 
before the 1880s, in Slovenia ın the 1890s, and in Latvia and Lithuania 
only during the revolution of 1905. Forcible Magyarization checked 
the transition to Phase C in Slovakia after 1867, as did oppressive 
Russification in the Ukraine. 


3. In the third type, the national movement acquired a mass charac- 
ter already under the old regime, and so before the establishment of a 
civil society or constitutional order. This pattern produced armed 
insurrections, and was confined to lands of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe—Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria. 


4. In the final type, national agitation first began under constitu- 
tional conditions, in a more developed capitalist setting, characteristic 
of Westero Europe. In these cases, the national movement could reach 
Phase C quite early, as in the Basque lands and Catalonra, while in 
other cases it did so only after a very long Phase B, as in Flanders, or 
not at all—as in Wales, Scotland or Bricanny. 


None of the steps traced so far—from definition to peritodizarion to 
typology—is, of course, an end in itself. They do not explain the ori- 
gins of outcomes of the various national movements. They are no 
more than necessary starting-points for the real task of every historical 
research: causal analysis. What explains the success of most of these 
movements in the epoch thar ended at Versailles, and the failure of 
others? What accounts for the variations in their evolution and 
upshot? If the fashionable idea that nations in Europe were invented 
by nationalism is clearly unfounded, mono-causal explanations fare 
little better. Any satisfactory account will have to be multi-causal, and 
move between different levels of generalization; and it will have to 
extend across a chronologically lengthy span of uneven European 
development. 


Antecedents to Nation-building 


Any such explanation must begin with the ‘prelude’ to modern 
nation-building that lies in the late medieval and early modern 
epochs, which was of great moment not only for the state-nations of 
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the West, but also for those ethnic groups that remained or became 
dominated by ‘external’ ruling classes in the Centre and Hast of the 
continent, or elsewhere. In historical reality, of course, there were 
many transitional cases between these two ideal-types. A large number 
of medieval polities with their own written languages did not develop 
successfully into state-nations, but on the contrary lost their autonomy 
partly or completely, while their populations generally retained their 
ethnicity. This was true of the Czechs, Catalans, Norwegians, Croats, 
Bulgarians, Welsh, Irish and others. Even in cases of typologically 
rather ‘pure’ non-dominant ethnic groups—for example, the Slovenes, 
Estonians or Slovaks—we cannot dismiss their common past as a 
mere myth. More generally, the legacy of the first stage of a nation- 
building process, even if aborted, often left significant resources for 
the second. These included, in particular, the following: 


1) Very often, certain relics of an earlier political autonomy remained, 
though appropriated by members of estates belonging to the ‘ruling’ 
nation, and generated tensions between the estates and absolutism 
that sometimes provided triggers for later national movements. This 
pattern could be observed in many parts of Europe during the late 
eighteenth century—for example, in the resistance of the Hungarian, 
Bohemian and Croatian estates to Josephine centralism, the reaction 
of the nobility in Finland to Gustav IN’s neo-absolutism, the oppo- 
sition of the Protestant landowners in Ireland to English centraliz- 
ation, or the response of the local bureaucracy in Norway to Danish 
absolutism. 


2) The ‘memory’ of former independence or statehood, even situated 
far in the past, could play an important role in stimulating national 
historical consciousness and ethnic solidarity. This was the very first 
argument employed in Phase B by patriots in the Czech lands, Lithu- 
ania, Finland, Bulgaria, Catalonia and elsewhere. 


3) In many cases, the medieval written language had more or less sur- 
vived, making it easier to develop the norm of a modern language 
with its own literature, as proved to be the case with Czech, Finnish or 
Catalan, among others. However, the contrast between cases of this 
legacy and its absence was much exaggerated ın the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when ıt was sometimes claimed it corresponded to a distinction 
between ‘historical’ and ‘unhistorical’ peoples, whereas in fact its 
salience was limited to the tempo at which historical consciousness of 
the nation now arose. 


What 1s clear in all cases, however, is that the modern nation-building 
process started with the collection of information about the history, 
language and customs of the non-dominant ethnic group, which 
became the critical ingredient in the first phase of patriotic agitation. 
The learned researchers of Phase A ‘discovered’ the ethnic group and 
laid a basis for the subsequent formation of a ‘national idenuty’. Yet 
their intellectual activity cannot be called an organized social or polit- 
ical movement. Most of the patriots articulated no ‘national’ demands 
as yet. The conversion of their aims into the objectives of a social 
movement seeking cultural and political changes was a product of 
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Phase B, and the reasons why this occurred still remain in large 
measure an open question. Why did scholarly interests become emo- 
tional attachments? Why should affection or loyalty to a region pass 
into identification with an ethnic group as a nation-to-be? 


The Role of Social Mobility and Communication 


As a first approach, one might single out three processes as decisive 
for this transformation: (1) a social and/or political crisis of the old 
order, accompanied by new tensions and horizons; (2) the emergence 
of discontent among significant elements of the population; (3) loss of 
faith in traditional moral systems, above all a decline in religious legt- 

timacy, even if this only affected small numbers of intellectuals (but 
not just those influenced by Enlightenment rationalism, also other dis- 

senting currents). In general, it is clear that furure research must pay 
more attention to these various facets of crisis, and to the competence 
or willingness of patriots to articulate responses to them in national— 
rather than simply social or political—terms. If certatn groups of 
intellectuals now launched a true national agitation, this then initiated 
the critical Phase B. But this did not automatically mean the birth of a 
modern nation, which required further conditions for its emergence. 
For we must ask under what circumstances such agitation was ulti- 
mately successful, in passing over into a mass movement of Phase C 
capable of completing the national programme? 


Various theories have been advanced by social scientists to explain 
this transformation, but it is difficult to be satisfied with them, 
because they do not correspond to the empurical facts. Ernest Gellner, 
for example, attributes the growth of ‘nationalism’ essentially to the 
functional requirements of industrialization.s Yet most of the 
national movements ın Europe emerged well before the arrival of 
modern industry, and usually completed the decisive Phase B of their 
development before they had any contact with it—many of them, 
indeed, in overwhelmingly agrarian conditions. But if such flaws are 
common to much of the sociological literature, we cannot, on the 
other hand, simply confine ourselves to inductive descriptions of the 
kind favoured by a traditionalist historiographer. Let us then look at 
two factors, designated by different terms by different authors, but in 
substance enjoying a certain consensus in the field. Adopting Karl 
Deutsch’s vocabulary, we can term these social mobility and commu- 
nication. Here the situation seems on the surface relatively straight- 
forward. We can confirm that in most cases members of patriotic 
groups belonged to professions with quite high vertical mobility, 
while in no case were they dominated by recruits from groups with 
low social mobility, like peasants. A high level of social mobility chus 
seems to have been a favourable condition for acceptance of patriotic 
programmes in Phase B. So far, so good. Unfortunately, however, we 


3 See Naimas and Natesaltim, Oxford 1983, passim 

6 See Deursch’s work Neteselism and Social Commanccatton, Cambridge, Mass, 1953. 
Other scholars have also stressed the importance of social communicanon for an 
understanding of national sentument, without adopung Deutech’s perspecurve or 
terminology See, for example, Benedict Anderson, Imagraed Cosmunstus Reflections ox 
the Orrgras and Spread of Natrenaism, London 1983—enlarged edition 1991. 
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know that it often also facilitated successful upward assimilation of 
members of the same groups into the ranks of the ruling nation. Simi- 
larly, social communication as the transmission of information about 
reality, and of attitudes towards it, certainly played an important role 
in the advent of modern capitalist society—and if we analyze the 
occupations of the patriots, we will arrive at the conclusion that 
national agitation appealed most readily to those within the non- 
dominant ethnic group who enjoyed the best channels of such com- 
munication. A territorial analysis yields the same result: those regions 
with the densest networks of communication were most susceptible to 
such agitation. Thus far, Deutsch’s view seems to be corroborated— 
that the growth of national movements (he spoke of nationalism) went 
hand in hand with the advance of social communication and mobility, 
themselves processes within a more general transformation of society.’ 


Yet it is still necessary to check this hypothesis against historical 
reality in at least two limiting cases. At one extreme, we have to hand 
the example of the district of Polesie in inter-war Poland, an area with 
minimal social mobility, very weak contacts with the market, and 
scant literacy. When its inhabitants were asked in the census of 1919 
what was their nationality, most of them just replied: ‘from here- 
abouts’. The same pattern prevailed in Eastern Lithuania, West 
Prussia, Lower Lusatia, and various Balkan regions. But what of the 
opposite situation? Can an intensive growth of communication and a 
high rate of mobility be considered causes of a successful Phase B? By 
no means—the experience of such lands as Wales, Belgium, Britanoy 
or Schleswig shows, on the contrary, that these could coexist with a 
weak response to national agitation, in conditions where a maturing 
constitudonal order proved more important. 


Crisis and Conflict 


There must then have been another weighty factor, besides social 
change and high levels of mobility and communication, that typically 
helped to lend impetus to a national movement. I have termed this 
factor a nationally relevant conflict of interests—ino other words a 
social tension or collision that could be mapped onto linguistic (and 
sometimes also religious) divisions. A common example in the mne- 
teenth century was the conflict berween new university graduates 
coming from a non-dominant ethnic group, and a closed elite from 
the ruling nation keeping a hereditary grip on leading posiuons in 
state and society.) But there were also clashes between peasants 
belonging to the subaltern group and landlords from the dominant 
one, between craftsmen from the former and large traders and 





7O Bauer was the first to understand the relation of rhe nanon-building process to 
the general capitalist transformation of the society, O Bauer, Div Neteexalstatenfrage 
snd da Sexsaldemakrates, Wien 1907 

"This episode is not analyzed in Western literature; see J Tomaszewski, Zeresw 
Palena 1921-1939, Warszawa 1963, p 25, 32ff 

9 I first pointed out che importance of this nationally relevant conflict in my book Dw 
Verkampfer der natrenalen Bewegungen bet den klemen Volhera Exrepas, Prague 1968 For 
more detailed subsequent analysis of the problem of unemployed intellectuals see A.D 
South, The Erbas Revrval im the Modern World, Cambridge 1981 
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manufacturers from the latter, and so on. It is important to stress that 
these conflicts of interest which bore on the fate of national move- 
ments cannot be reduced to class conflicts—for the national move- 
ments always recruited members from several classes and groups, so 
that their interests were determined by a broad spectrum of social 
relations (including among them, of course, class relations). 


Why were social conflicts of this kind articulated in national terms 
more successfully in some parts of Europe than in others? Paradoxic- 
ally, we may say that in the nineteenth century national agitation often 
started earlier and made more headway in those areas where the non- 
dominant ethnic groups as a whole, often including their leaders, had 
scant political education and all but no political experience, because 
of the absolutist oppression under which they had grown up. Bohemia 
or Estonia are two among many examples. In these circumstances, 
there was little room for the more developed forms of political dis- 
course or argument. On both sides of a pven conflict, it was easier to 
articulate social contradictions or hostilities in national categories— 
as dangers to a common culture, or particular language, or ethnic 
interest. This ıs the main reason why West European national move- 
ments reveal a typological deviance (see Type 4, above). It was the 
higher levels of political culture and experience that allowed conflicts 
of interest in most Western zones to be articulated in political terms. 
Thus Flemish patriots were from the outset of Phase B divided into 
two camps—liberal and clerical, and most Flemish electors expressed 
their political preferences by vottng for the Liberal or Catholic par- 
ties, leaving only a small minority for the Flemish Party proper. The 
same phenomenon can be observed in Wales or Scotland today. In 
these conditions, the nations) programme could not easily win a mass 
following, and in some cases never achieved a transition to Phase C. 
The lesson is that it is not enough to consider only the formal level of 
social communication reached in a given society—one must also look 
at the complex of contents mediated through it (even if these are in 
part unconscious). If the national slogans and goals used by agitators 
to articulate social tensions do in fact correspond to the immediate 
daily experience, to the level of schooling, and the system of symbols 
and stereotypes current in the majority of the non-dominant ethnic 
group, Phase C can be attained in a relatively short time. 


The pattern of a successful national movement thus invariably 
includes at least four elements: 1) a crisis of legitimacy, linked to 
social, moral and cultural strains; 2) a basic volume of vertical social 
mobility (some educated people must come from the non-dominant 
ethoic group); 3) a fairly high level of social communication, includ- 
ing literacy, schooling and market relations; and 4) nationally relevant 
conflicts of interest. Such a model does not pretend to explain every- 
thing in the long and complex history of national movements. Let me 
illustrate this with an indication of some of the problems that remain 
unsolved for us today, despite the plethora of new ‘theories of nation- 
alism’. 


Gaps Revealed by the Model 


My own comparative research has focused on the range of social 
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constellations at work in Phase B of the national movements of nine- 
teench-century Europe. So far, no analogous studies have been made 
of Phase c.” Here too comparative analysis is badly needed, not only 
of the social groups mobilized once the national programme acquired 
a mass appeal, but also of the relative importance of the three princi- 
pal components of its own agenda. There was no single ideal combi- 
nation of these. What we need to explore are the inter-relationships 
between the cultural, political and social aspirations in the national 
programmes of the time, as well as the inner structure of each, and the 
specific demands that issued from chem. We already know these could 
vary widely. Furthermore, once political demands gained salience in 
the national programme, the movement itself inevitably became a 
battlefield for the pursuit of power, not only in struggle against the rul- 
ing nation, but within the leaderships of the national movement as well. 
Under these conditions, leadership of the national movements typic- 
ally passed from intellectuals to professional strata in a wider sense. 


Another vital field for comparative research is a social physiognomy 
of the leading patriots—above all, the national inrelligentsias in the 
region. Some preliminary comparisons J have undertaken of Czech, 
Polish, Slovak and German intellectuals in this period suggest that 
there are so far unexploited opportunities here for interpretation of 
national stereotypes, of the political culture and social sentiments of 
the pacriots. The striking differences in the social origins of German 
and Czech intelligentsias of the time cast a new light on the national 
movements of each group in Bohemia.” But we should also note that 
so far little work has been done on those intellectuals who, by reason 
of their education and ethnicity, could have participated in the 
national movement, but did not do so. We need to know more about 
these nanonally unconcerned or assimilated intelligentsias as well. 


A final and substantial lacuna in contemporary research on the 
national movements of the last century may seem unexpected. Much 
irony has been expended on the historical legends and fictive pasts 
purveyed by the patriots of the time.” But we do not in fact know 
very much about the real role of history in the emergence and growth 
of national movements. For, of course, there was a genuine fund of 
historical experience on which many of them could draw—all the 
materials deposited by the first, pre-modern stage of the nation- 
building process icself; and then there were the various forms in which 
these subsequently found reflection in the consciousness of the non- 
dominant ethnic group. Typically, the kind of historical thought that 
arose at the beginning of the national movement was very different 
from the sort chat developed towards its end. Here comparisons 
between Western and Eastern Europe, ruling nations and ruled 


© The shortage of case studies of this problem explains why EJ Hobsbawm could not 
analyze the social structure of the Phase c in his latest work, Nansa cad Nationalism 
1789-1945, Cambridge 1990 

" Some partial results published in M Hroch, Des Bargertim te den satwonales Bewegun- 
pen des 10. Jabrbunderts—ern sxrepasscher Verglech, in Jurgen Kocka, ed., Berpertem ia 19. 
Jabrbandert, Bd. 3, Munich 1988, p 345ff 

™ For a typical example of such a facile response, see W Kolarz, Myths and Realitees te 
Eastern Exrepe, London 1946. 
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nations, are likely to be instructive. Setting German and Czech histor- 
ical novels of this period side by side, as I have recently done, yields 
suggestive results: while most of the former take their heroes from the 
ranks of (mainly Prussian) rulers and nobles, the same social layer is 
only rarely represented in the latter.” 


The ‘New Nacitonalisms’ Recapitulate the Old 


To what extent is the model outlined so far, which was developed out 
of work on the national movements of oineteenth-century Europe, 
helpful for understanding the ‘new nationalisms’ of Central and East- 
ern Europe today? The conventional view that current turmoil is the 
result of the release of irrational forces that were long suppressed— 
‘deep-frozen’ as it were—under Communism, and are now in full 
revival after a lapse of fifty years, is evidently superficial. Such a con- 
ception is extravagant—closer to the world of fairy-tales than of 
historical processes. It is much more plausible to see the forces 
reshaping Central and Eastern Europe during the last decade as ‘new 
national movements’, whose goals offer many analogies with those of 
the nineteenth century, as well as some significant differences. 


The most striking resemblance between the two lies in the contempor- 
ary reproduction of the same triptych of aspirations which composed 
the national programme a hundred years ago. The specific goals 
sought are naturally not idenncal to those of the earlier national move- 
ments, but the general thrust is closely related. Once again, linguistic 
and cultural demands have surfaced with force—above all, of course, 
in the territories of the former Soviet Union. There, official policy had 
never suppressed local languages in the way Tsarist rule often did— 
indeed it had helped to promote these in the inter-war period, when 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Caucasian and Central Asian vernaculars 
had become languages of school instruction and publication. But in 
the Western lands acquired after the war, no such policies were pur- 
sued, as Russian was increasingly imposed as a language of public life. 
Hence the tmportance of linguistic issues today in this zone, where 
Estonia has declared knowledge of its language to be a condition of 
civil rights, or Moldavia has reclaimed the Latin alphabet. In the 
countries to the west of the Bug and the Dniester, linguistic demands 
have been less salient. But here too among the first signs of the break- 
up of Yugoslavia was the campaign to separate Croat as a fully inde- 
pendent language from Serb, in the seventies and eighties; likewise the 
Institute of Slovak Literature (Matica) has led the way in pressing lin- 
guistic arguments for national independence in Slovakia. 


If the significance of the linguistic component varies from region to 
region today, the political component is in every case central. The two 
main goals articulated here each have their parallel in the past. On the 
one hand, the call for democracy corresponds to the demand for civil 
rights in the programme of the ‘classical’ movements. On the other 
hand, the desire for full independence recalls the drive for ethnic 
autonomy in the nineteenth century. In most cases, although not all 





D Die burgerische Balleeristch als Vermsittlorin des burgerischen Gaschachishewusstevin: dextaches 
and tschechiches Gaschuchisheld sm Verglech, Bielefeld, zF, 1987 
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(Slovenia, Croatia or Slovakia), the pre-war experience of independ- 
ent statehood furnishes the decisive model here. By 1992, political 
independence has, of course, been fully reasserted over most of East- 
Central Europe; while in the former USSR, the constituent union 
republics are all now at least juridically sovereign states. In these con- 
ditions, energies turn to the direction now to be taken by the inde- 
pendence gained—that is, to question of policies towards external 
neighbours, and to domestic minorities. 


Finally, the new national movements exhibit a social programme of a 
distinct kind, in conditions where there is typically a rapid exchange 
of ruling classes. The leaders of these movements aim for a very spe- 
cific goal: to complete the social structure of the nation by creating a 
capitalist class corresponding to that of Western states, in which they 
would come to enjoy a salient position themselves. Here too the for- 
mal analogies with the past are striking. 


Beyond these, moreover, there are a series of further significant 
resemblances. In the nineteenth century, the transition to Phase B 
occurred at a time when the old regime and its social order were on 
the verge of disintegrating. As traditional ties weakened or dissolved, 
the need for a new collective identity brought together people from 
different social classes and then political currents into one national 
movement. In the same way today, after the breakdown of Commun- 
ist rule and central planning, familiar ties have crumbled, leaving a 
generalized anxiety and insecurity in which the national idea takes 
over the role of collective integration. In conditions of acute stress, 
people characteristically tend to over-value the protective comfort of 
their own national group. 


Identification with the national group in turn includes, as it also did 
in the last century, the construction of a personalized image of the 
nation. The glorious past of this personality comes to be lived as part 
of the individual memory of each citizen, and its defeats resented as 
failures that still touch them. One result of such personalization is 
that people will regard their nation—that is, themselves—as a single 
body ın a more than metaphorical sense. If any distress befalls a small 
part of the nation, it can be felt throughout it, and if any branch of the 
ethnic group—even one living far from the ‘mother-nation —is 
threatened with assimilation, the members of the personalized nation 
may treat it as an amputation of the national body. 


al, 

The personalized national body needs, of course—as in the nineteenth 
century—its own distinct space. Now, as then, claims to such space 
tend to be based on appeals to two different criteria, whose relation- 
ship is often highly contentious: on the one hand, to the principle of 
an area defined by the ethnic homogeneity of its population, as a 
common linguistic-cultural group; and on the other hand, to the 
notion of a historic territory with its own tradinonal borders, that 
often include other ethnic groups with minority status. In the ninc- 
teenth century, the second criterion acquired especial importance for 
so-called ‘historical nations’. Thus Czechs deemed all the lands inside 
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the frontiers of Bohemia and Morevia as their national body; Croats 
viewed all chree parts of the medieval kingdom as their property; 
Lithuanians regarded the Polish-Jewish city of Wilno as their crue 
capital. Today, this pattern is potentially even more widespread, since 
besides those nations which were deemed ‘historical’ in the past cen- 
tury, there are others that acquired the relevant kind of history before 
the war—when the Estontans or Latvians gained an independent 
state, or even during it—when Slovaks and Croats secured protector- 
aces uoder a Nazı license. [n these conditions, leaders of the new 
national movements are once again inclined to declare stare borders 
to be national boundaries and to treat ethnic minorities in ‘their’ 
territory as outsiders, whose identity can be neglected or whose mem- 
bers expelled. Psycho-geography is once more playing an important 
role ın Europe, as children in elementary schools constantly contem- 
plate official maps of their country.4 


Ethno-linguistic Demands and Problems of Demotion 


Why, it may be asked, do ethnic and Itnguistic arguments so fre- 
quently become uppermost in the programme of many of the new 
national movements ın Central and Eastern Europe—just at a time 
when the Western world is trying to bid farewell co ethnicity as an 
organizing principle of economic life? The experience of the classic 
national movements of the region suggests an explanation.” When 
their agitation first started in the nineteenth century, the members of 
the non-dominant ethoic group had no political education, or any 
experience of public activity in civil society. Appeals to the poliucal 
discourse of civil or human rights could hardiy be effective, in these 
conditions. To a Czech or an Estonian peasant, ‘freedom’ meant the 
abolition of feudal exactions and the ability to use their own farm- 
land without impediment, not a parliamentary regime. The reality of 
a common language and customs could be much more readily grasped 
chan remote conceptions of constitutional liberty. Today, in a some- 
what analogous fashion, after fifty years of dictatorial rule, an educa- 
tion in civil society is still largely missing, and linguistic and cultural 
appeals may once more act as substitutes for articulated poltucal 
demands—we can see this in che former republics of Yugoslavia, in 
Romania, in the Baltic states. This can in practice happen even where 
official discourse resounds with talk of democracy and civil rights. 


Linguistic and ethnic demands do not, of course, everywhere have the 
same importance. But in many of the republics of the former Soviet 
Union, in particular, the idiom of the dominant nation often remained 
a symbol of political oppression, whatever the formal position of the 





4 On peycho-geography es a factor of national Identity, see F. Barnes, ed., Us and 
Them: the Prychelegy of Etknenatvmaium, New York 1987, p. 10ff 

% The present nacional movemens of ‘East’ and ‘West’ are disunctly less comparable 
today than they were before 1918. Western national movements (for example, the Cata- 
lan, Basque, Welsh, Breton or Scots) are still typically engaged in e Phase C, or even a 
Phase n that scarted in the 19th centory—whereas the majority of Eastern movements 
(for example the Czech, Estonian, Lithuanian or Polish) achieved national independence 
after the First World War, while ochers (for example the Byelorussian or Ukrainian) 
are now resuming an interrupted Phase a, or (Ike the Slovak or Croanan) Phase c. 
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main local language. In the nineteenth century, much of the struggle 
waged by the national movements of the time against the German- 
speaking bureaucracy of the Habsburg Empire, or the Russian 
bureaucracy of the Tsarist Empire, or the officialdom of the Otoman 
Empire, revolved around linguistic issues. Today too, the vernacular 
of any small nation fighting for its independence is automatically 
regarded as the language of liberty. At stake here, however, are more 
than questions of prestige and symbolism. The unwillingness of mem- 
bers of the dominant nation to accept real linguistic equality has 
always put the non-dominant ethnic group at a material disadvantage. 
German and Hungarian speakers under the Dual Monarchy refused 
to learn or use the languages of other ethnic groups living on ‘their’ 
territory. Then, with the break-up of the Empire and the emergence of 
new independent states in 1918-19, many of them suddenly found 
themselves reduced to the status of official minorities. But they char- 
acteristically were still unwilling to accept the predominance of the 
language of the small—but now dominant—nations under whose rule 
they lived: Czechs, Romanians, Poles and others. This was an 
explosive situation, whose consequences became fateful with the 
advent of the Third Reich in Germany. Today a similar process of 
demotion is occurring, as—in particulac—Russians in the outlying 
republics become minorities in the independent states under con- 
struction by national movements. The historical parallels between the 
position of the Volesdextichs and that of—so to speak—the ‘Volesrussen’ 


are striking and disquicting. 
The Specificity of the Post-Communist Conjuncture 


What of the role of nationally relevant social conflicts in contempor- 
ary conditions? Theoretically, we might suppose that these would not 
arise where clashes of interest can find straightforwardly poliucal or 
social expression. Yet, although our knowledge here remains quite 
limited, it is already clear that some such conflicts are becoming 
nationally pointed. The cases where a local intelligentsia confronts a 
nomenclatura elite of another ethnic origin, which refuses to learn che 
local language—the paradigmatic Baltic situation—are in this respect 
not the most widespread. In fact, the majority of social conflicts that 
are nationally relevant today are quite distinct from the classic nine- 
teenth-century situation, and bear witness to the profound dissimilar- 
ity between the social structures of Central and Eastern Europe of 
today and yesterday. 


For the current situation in the region is in many respects a unique 
one ın European history. The old order, based on a planned economy 
and rule by a nomenclatura, has suddenly disappeared, leaving a 
political and social vacuum. In these conditions new elites, educated 
under the old regime, but now at the head of the national movement, 
have rapidly occupied leading positions in society. The educated 
strata of the non-dominant ethnic groups strove towards similar goals 
in the nineteenth century, but they had to contend with the estab- 
lished elites of the ruling nation for every position, and a condition of 
their success was acceptance of the traditional forms of life, moral 
codes and rules of the game of the class above them. Today, by contrast, 
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vertical social mobility into the highest levels of wealth or power is 
subject to no traditional usages, but often appears to be simply the 
resultant of individual or national egoisms. The vacuum at the top of 
society has created the possibility of very swift careers, as a new ruling 
class starts to take shape, recruited from a confluence of three prin- 
cipal streams—apprentice politicians (some of them former dissi- 
dents), veteran bureaucrats (the more skilful managers from the old 
command economy), and emergent entrepreneurs (sometimes with 
dubious capital resources). The fight within, and among, these groups 
for posttions of privilege has so far yielded che most intense conflicts 
of interest in post-Communist society; aod wherever members of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups live on the same territory, it generates the leading 
tensions of a nationally relevant character today. 


The hazards in this situation are significandy increased by another 
salient difference between the contemporary and the earlier constel- 
lation. In the nineteenth century, nationally relevant conflicts of inter- 
est typically sprang from processes of economic growth and social 
improvement—pitting traditionalist artisans against modernizing 
industrialists, small peasants against large landlords, or modest entre- 
preneurs against big bankers, for respective shares of a cake that was 
increasing in size. Today, however, conflicts of this sort are notor- 
iously unfolding against a background of economic depression and 
decline, in which the cake is becoming smaller. In these circumstan- 
ces, it is no surprise that the gamut of conflicts within the national 
movement itself is notably wider than in the past. One result is that 
the broad spectrum of political positions represented by the pro- 
grammes of even the (genuinely) ‘nacionalist’ parties of the hour, who 
can differ widely on methods and goals, make it more difficult to 
speak of a stogle national programme. At the same time, the qualitat- 
ively higher degree of social communication assured by the modern 
electronic media enables a much faster conversion of national agita- 
tion into mass sentiment. The possibilities for popular manipulation 
and invention of national interests where there are none become 
higher. Control of the mass media in Central and Eastern Europe is a 
vital stake in the struggle for power, for professional use of them con- 
fers extraordinary power on che controllers. We have by no means 
seen the full consequences here. 


There is, however, a further difference in the present conjuncture that 
may work to counteracting effect. During the nineteenth century, the 
national movement and nation-building process, and nationalism too, 
were common to every part of Europe. The new nactonal movements 
of Central and Eastern Europe, by contrast, appear on the scene at a 
time when the idea of European integration has become a historical 
reality in che Western part of the continent. The form it may take 
remains, of course, highly contested, as two opposite tendencies dis- 
pute the constitutional future of the EC—one seeking to make of Eur- 
ope a continent of citizens irrespective of their ethnicity, the other hold- 
ing fast to craditional ethnic identities and trying to construct Europe 
as a unity of separate nation-states. Whatever the outcome of this con- 
flict, ıt cannot be ignored that the leaders of ali the new national move- 
ments in the former Communist zone proclaim their desire to enter the 
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field of a unified Europe. In this respect we can speak of two (subject- 
ively) complementary processes of group identification in Central and 
Eastern Europe: the national, based on the historical experience of the 
different ethnic groups in the area and giving rise to the conflicts 
mentioned above, and the European, reflecting new horizons and 
hopes. Were we to apply the terms of our periodization of the classic 
national movement to the process of European integration itself, we 
would no doubt find a successful second stage of Phase B in. Westero 
Europe, while only the very beginning of Phase B is visible in Central 
and Eastern Europe—where it is in any case important to distinguish 
economically opportunist declarations of adherence to European 
ideals from cultural or political aspirations to them. 


Prospects of Catastrophe? 


Whar is likely to be the impact of the new national movements in the 
former Communist zone on the continent as a whole? The tragic pro- 
cesses under way in what was only yesterday Yugoslavia make the 
dangers of the conjuncture all too evident. Uncompromising concen- 
tration on the ethnic attributes of the nation leads quickly to national- 
ist politics in the true sense of the word. Once this dynamic is 
unleashed, moralist or humanist appeals typically prove vain—not 
because of any lack of talent among those who make them, but because 
once these new movements have acquired a mass character, they can 
neither be deflected by rational argument nor suppressed by political 
force (which may even provoke their radicalization), as the experience 
of their predecessors shows. How far do they thereby threaten, not 
only the integration, but the stability of Europe? 


Everyone knows that the most disastrous consequence of the classic 
national movements of the region was their role in helping to precipi- 
tate the First World War. Today, critics of the ‘new nationalism’ in 
Central and Eastern Europe warn of the dangers of a repetition of this 
fatal sequence. What they forget, however, is that it was the national- 
ist policies of the Great Powers which essentially brought about the 
War—the conflicts between small states and their nationalist politi- 
cians were little more than kindling used by these Powers. Contem- 
porary ‘ethno-nationalism’ is mainly a phenomenon of small ethnic 
groups or nations, which are far from possessing major international 
weight. The conflicts to which it gives rise are indeed factors of 
regional instability, but they do not endanger the peace of Europe in 
the same way as at the turn of the century—or at any rate, they will 
not do so as long as none of the Great Powers tries to profit from 
them. This seems a remote prospect at present, since all the major 
European states save Russia are now joined within the European 
Community. Nevertheless, it would be unwise to discount entirely the 
possibility of some interested politicians or parties in the leading 
Western states using certain of the new national movements to 
enlarge their own sphere of influence. German initiatives in Slovenia 
and Croatia have been interpreted by some in this light. There is, of 
course, a further problem now haunting the region, one that recalls 
the inter-war period rather than the last century. This is the position 
of minorities within the post-Communist states. Such minorities are of 
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two types. The first comprises ethnic groups living in relatively com- 
pact areas within a state dominated by another nation, who at the 
same Gime belong co a nation on the other side of the frontier: for 
example, the Magyars in Slovakia or Transylvania, the Serbs in Cro- 
atia, the Poles in Moravia, the Russians in Estonia, the Albanians in 
Kosovo. The second numbers ethnic populations dispersed within a 
state that ts not their own, such as the Slovaks or Germans in Hun- 
gary, the Romanians in Serbia, the Turks in Macedonia, the Gypsies 
everywhere. In either case, minority movements may arise similar in 
form to national movements, but with the critical difference that they 
cannot hope to achieve an independent nation state. The utmost goals 
of these movements can be political autonomy or border-revision. But 
such objectives may, of course, on occasion be more explosive than 
the aims of the new national movements themselves. 


In conclusion, it may well be asked: on the basis of our knowledge of 
the classical national movements of nineteenth-century Europe, what 
could be chought alterable and what unalterable in the dynamic of the 
new movements? The basic precondition of all national movements— 
yesterday and today—is a deep crisis of the old order, with the break- 
down of its legitimacy, and of the values and sentiments that sus- 
tained it. In the case of the current movements, this crisis is combined 
with economic depression and the threat of widespread social decline, 
generating increasing popular distress. But in both periods, a third 
crucial element of the situation is a low level of political culture and 
experience among the broad mass of the population. The coincidence 
of these three conditions—societal crisis, economic recession, 
political inexperience—ts specific to the contemporary conjuncture, 
when its effects have been intensified by the great increase in the 
density and speed of social communication. Once the ruling order— 
absolutism or Communism—unoderwent a certain liberalization, 
social or political movements against it were inevitable. These became 
national, if two further factors intervened: the existence of real deficits 
for a full national life, and of significant tensions that could be articu- 
lated as national conflicts, within a pattern of uneven development. 
Once such national movements acquire a mass character, whether in 
the past century or this one, they cannot be stopped by governmental 
ban or use of force. At most, they can today be inflected by civic edu- 
cation in schools and media, perhaps today in a putatively ‘European’ 
direction, and by official measures to assure a reasonable ethnic 
balance in public employment. The limitations of such measures are 
only too evident. The one truly effective remedy against the dangers of 
the present situation is, alas, the most utopian: a resolution of the eco- 
nomic crisis of the region, and advent of a new prosperity. 


wan McCormack 


Kim Country: 
Hard Times in North Korea 


Tith the Cold War having run its course, the cement in which the Korean 
sroblem’ was embedded for nearly half a century cracks and the Cold War 
ipports upon which the system of confrontation rested begin to crumble. 
Vitnesses long intimidated, isolated or silenced by the many walls of the 
‘old War system find their voice and relate new details illuminating the 
ath traversed by the Korean states since their establishment. North Korea 
; paradoxical. In the late twentieth century it remains somewhat like central 
frica on the eve of Western colonial conquest in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
ary—beyond the ‘pale’ of civilization, closed, threatening, idolatrous; yet, at 
he same time it is also, on the surface at least, an urban, educated society, a 
modern industrial state’. By 1992 the regime in Pyongyang rested uneasily 
n ramparts of history and ideology which were increasingly eroded by the 
low of evidence that washes around and beneath them, subverting and 
lestabilizing as surely as any enemy siege. It is hard to think of any historical 
varallel for a regime which rests its claims to legitimacy on evidence so 
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demonstrably false and distorted, a regime which declares, in effect: 
“The earth is flat’.* 


This article looks at the implications of recently available evidence for 
understanding the ‘roots’ of North Korea, the process of state 
formation, the economy, and the problem of cheracterization of the 
regime. It makes use in particular of materials and information about 
North Korea which became available in Japan during 1991-2, when 
the level of Japanese interest in its still unrecognized neighbour 
reached an intense pitch. Japan’s ‘information society’ began to focus 
on North Korea to such an extent that books about it became best- ' 
sellers—as they certainly could not anywhere else in the world—and 
weekly and monthly magazines vied for the latest scoops, whether 
about the early career of Kim N Sung or the present realities of the 
regime he heads.” Japanese scholarly analysis, which at its best drew 
freely upon documentary and oral evidence from Russia, China and 
Korea, also set new standards of insight into the historical and 
contemporary realities.” 


I. Father, Son and State 
Kim's Rise to 1945 


The foundation myths of North Korea are both false and true, but the 
insistence on the palpably false has made the whole seem improbable. 
However, despite persistent South Korean attempts to represent Kim 
Il Sung as an imposter quite different from the 19308 anti-Japanese 
guerrilla hero Kim Il Sung, the truth has been confirmed in recent 
years by Chinese, Russian and Korean witnesses and by materials in 
those languages. The fabrications of the North Korean propaganda 
machine, such as the organization by the fourteen year old schoolboy 
Kim Il Sung of the ‘Down With Imperialism Union’ (said to be 
‘Korea's first Marxist-Leninist revolutionary organization’) in 1926,3 
or his founding in 1934 of che Korean People’s Revolutionary Army, 
are actually much less interesting than the real career of Kim I Sung 
as a youth, which has now been pieced together in remarkable detail 
from Chinese sources.‘ 


Chinese evidence on the formative years of the Manchurian guerrilla 
struggle, recently surveyed by Wada, shows that Kim Il Sung (b. Kim 
Song-Ju, 1912) was a real guerrilla leader. He was not ibe preeminent 


* Earlier versions of this paper were delrvered to the First Pacific Basin Conference on 
Korean Studies, held in Honolulu in August r992, and to a seminar at the Australian 
National University in September 1992 | am grateful to many friends and colleagues 
for their helpful critical response on those occasions. In revision for publication, I am 
paracularly grateful for critical comments and advice to Richard Tanter (of Kyoto 
Seika University) and to Jon Halliday. 

'' “Kit Chosen no geojiten” shuppan aiteugu’ (Continuing flow of publicanons on 
‘North Korean reality’), Asedi shinbun, 28 December 1991 

* See especially Wada Haruki, Kis Nuss a Messthi kšaichi aas (Kim Il Sung and the 
Manchurian resistance war against Japan), Heibonsha, 1992. 

> Wada, p. 53. 

4 Ibid, passim. 
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figure but certainly one well-known and with a good record, who 
joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1931, and who was described 
in a December 1935 report to the Comintern as ‘trusted and respected’ 
both among the men and by the command of the guerrilla anti- 
Japanese units.) He was also hated (and feared) by the Japanese, 
known to them on their October 1940 ‘wanted’ list as ‘the tiger’ (fore), 
while other guerrilla leaders were known as ‘bear’, ‘lion’, ‘bull’, ‘roe 
deer’, ‘cat’, ‘horse’.® 

In the sense that he belonged to a Chinese unit in a Chinese force, 
however, Kim Il Sung was a Chiwese guerrilla, noc a member (much 
less leader) of any ‘Korean People’s Revolutionary Army’ such as he is 
held by Pyongyang to have formed in 1934. Even in June 1937, when 
he led his unit across the border in a widely-reported raid on Japanese 
positions in the Korean town of Pochonbo, he was operating as part 
of the North-Eastern Ant-Japanese United Army (although many 
members of the unit were Korean).? In 1991, Chinese sources even 
revealed that Kim was the author of a 1942 ‘Unit History’, written at 
the behest of his Chinese superiors after his retreat to the Soviet 
Union in 1940, covering the history of his unit, the First Route Army 
of the Anti-Japanese United Army.® Kim’s authorship, although his 
name was excised by party authorities in Beijing when this document- 
ary compilation was first published in 1987, was later confirmed by 
Chinese scholars, who note that their archives also hold (and presum- 
ably in due course will release) ‘about 130° other documents authored 
by the Chinese guerrilla Kim.9 Direct reference to Kim I Sung by 
name in Chinese scholarly studies of the anu-Japanese resistance 
movement of the 1930s began in 1991.” 


When he reached the age of 80 in 1992 there was therefore no longer 
any doubt that the Kim Il Sung who led the Pochonbo raid in 1937, 
and who annihilated the Japanese ‘Maeda Unit’ in February 1940 
(killing 120 of its 145 men)," was the same man who was president of 
North Korea in 1992. South Korean propaganda on these matters no 
longer had any credibility. However, late in 1940 Kim retreated to the 
Soviet Union, where he came under Soviet command. He was a 
captain in the Red Army 88th Special Brigade for the remainder of 
the war until he returned to Korea, after the brief fighting ended, on a 


> Wada, p 4o 

® Ibid , p. 306. 

7 On Pochonbo, ibid , pp 185 ff 

8 'Kanglan dryt lujun lueshy’ (Brief History of the First Anti-Japanese United Army), 
in Zhongguo gongchandang lsh: riiao cungshu, ed., Dewghs hexgri hanun Islas 
(Marerials on che history of the North-Eastern Anti-Japanese Army, 2 vols, Being 
1987, vol 2, pp 665—679 (The history of the 3rd and yth Route Armies of this force 
were also written by Koreans who later played prominent roles tn North Korea, Kim 
Chaek and Chae Yong-Gun respectively. See ibid, pp. 680-709, 710-27.) The revela- 
tion of the authorship of these materiais was made in various Japanese sources in 1991, 
see Wada, p 06, and also Kim Chan-Jon, Perachsien benka (Lament for the Partisans), 
Ochanomizu shobo, 1992, pp. 84-9. 

9 Kim Chan-Jon, p 89. 

© Deaphe: henge: lcesan deaxbeng ch: (History of che struggle of the North-Eastern Anti- 
Japanese United Army), Beying, Renmin chubanshe 1991 

" Wada, p. 273 


Soviet ship, the Pugacheff, which landed him at Wonsan on 19 
September 1945.2 North Korean propaganda, which represents Kim 
as commanding a Korean revolutionary force in the 1930s, and in the 
early 1940s maintaining active resistance from a mountain base in the 
north of the country until August 1945—when he is said to have 
played a leading role in the armed liberation of the country—ts also 
untenable.» 


The emergence of Kim Il Sung as the leader of North Korea after 
September 1945 may be seen as the product of domestic and foreign 
factors. Soviet influence was decisive, but Kim was also the choice for 
leader of both the Korean and Chinese guerrillas, and he had the 
priceless intangible asset of a nation-wide reputation as resistance 
fighter and patriot. Pochonbo may not have been much of a battle, 
but its political significance has perhaps been under-estimated 
(because exaggerated by Pyongyang). Kim’s leadership arose from 
three main sources: (1) Other, better-known or older Korean guerrillas 
such as Kim Chaek and Choe Yong-Gun trusted him and chose him 
as their leader.“ (2) Chinese, Soviet and Korean anti-Japanese forces 
at the Khabarovsk camp in the Soviet Union reached 2 common view 
in appointing Kim leader of the ‘Korean Task-force’ (Cheoxtem gong- 
zxotnan) detachment sent in September 1945 to spearhead the process 
of takeover from Japan.” (3) The Soviet 25th Army forces in Pyong- 
yang chose Kim rather than the local (Christian nationalist) Pyong- 
yang leader Cho Man-Shik in the autumn of 1945. The dsseeng dinner 
party which occurred during this process of decision was captured in 
a memorable photograph by (Soviet) Major Gregory Mekler,” as was 
the Pyongyang mass meeung of 14 October which was also organized, 
orchestrated (and photographed) by Mekler. This was followed by a 
secret visit co Moscow in August 1946 during which Stalin personally 
interviewed Kim and the Southern Communist leader, Pak Hon- 
Yong, and confirmed the preference for Kim. 


Kim Il Sung consolidated power in Pyongyang by presenting himself 
as the faithful instrument of Soviet policy. His appearance at the 14 
October Pyongyang mass meeting was under slogans of gratitude for 
the Soviet role in liberating Korea, and it wes common for him at this 
time to be fulsome in praise of Stalin, the Red Army and the Soviet 
Union generally. The strident nationalist tone he adopted leter, and 
the pure, but in many respects false, revolutionary record that was 





a Ibid., p 342. (He reached Pyongyang on 22 September.) 

D The official ‘story’ of Kim Il Sung has been told in a massive North Korean 
hagiographic Literature. For s standard biography in English: Baik Bong, Kis I Sung, 
3, vols, Beirut, Dec Al-Talia, 1973 

4 Wada, pp. 330 ff. 

° Ibid , p. 338 

% 30 September 1945, at Hwa-bang restaurant, Pyongyang. Reproduced in various 
places, including Sepæ, 23 April 1992, pp. 14-5. 

7 ‘Sealin ga Kim I Sung o mensen tesuto’ (Stalin's interview test for Kim Il Sung), 
Thu 1s Yemsxri, February 1992, pp 84-7. (This is the Japanese translation of the 
Korean text in Chwsgeag the of interviews with General Lebedev and Mayor (acer 
Colonel Mekder 

M The 1990 NHK Japanese documentary on the Korean War reproduced some rare 
February 1949 film footage of Kim II Sung in Moscow speaking in this vein 
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constructed for him, presumably reflect a sense of insecurity and 
embarrassment over the internationalist roots and complex loyalties 
of Kim's early career. 


The paternity of the reform programme undertaken in 1946—includ- 
ing land reform, emancipation of women, the transfer to public 
ownership of former Japanese assets—remains disputed. While there 
is evidence to suggest that Stalin ordered aid to ‘anti-Japanese groups 
and democratic parties’ but not the introduction of the Soviet 
system,” aod while it has been thought that the ‘People’s Commit- 
tees’ enjoyed a considerable degree of power and autonomy,” the 
former occupying General, Lebedev, recently stated that the pro- 
gramme was in accord with instructions from Stalin.” In any case, 
however, there was a revolutionary dynamic at work in North Korean 
society and the policies adopted seemed to accord well with it. 


Kim, Stalin, and the Korean War 


This is not the place to enter into a detailed discussion of the origins 
and character of the Korean War. Although both sides have alleged 
that they were attacked on the morning of 25 June 1950, three things 
remain clear about the ensuing hostilities. First, the failures of the 
post-1945 settlement and the UN intervention to come to grips with 
the force of Korean nationalism made a violent attempt at their 
resolution likely, if not inevitable. Second, of the regimes which 
confronted each other, one preserved intact the central features of the 
Japanese-created colonial state and the organs on which that state had 
rested, while the other was created by forces which had struggled for 
decades against Japan and which gave substance to deeply-felt 
demands for social and economic reform. Third, wherever the attack 
was launched from and by whichever outside party the weapons were 
supplied, it was inidelly a civil conflict, whose outcome was swiftly 
settled. Massive external intervention then prolonged and massively 
intensified it. 


This said, however, the collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of the 
1980s, and the negotiation of normalized (and warm) relations by 
both Russia and China with South Korea, have meant that new 
materials have become available on this matter too (and more are 
bound to follow). They show, first of all, the closeness of the contact 
between Kim I! Sung and Stalin in the period leading up to the 

outbreak of war in June 1950.7 l 





? Wada Haruki, ‘Soren no Chisen seisaku, sen kyühyaku yoo-ll-go nen hachı-gatsu 
—ft-gacsu’ (Soviet policy on Korea: August to October 1945), Shekethapaks kexkyh, 33, 
4, November 1981, pp. 91-147, at pp. 124 and m8. 

© Bruce Cumings, The Orieres of the Korean War, vol 1, Leberatem and the Emerpencs of 
Seperate Regimes, 1945-1947, Princeton, 1981, p 393, Yı Kyong-min, ‘Kira Chisen ni 
okeru 8.15’ (August 15 in North Korea), part 1, Sapporo University, Kerei te bests, no 1, 
June 1991, pp. 41-63 

= Ths is Yemswri, February 1992. 

| For a fuller consideranon of these matters see my (forthcoming) chapter on the 
Korean war in Gavan McCormack and Sewart Lone, Køres Simce 1850, Longman- 
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The major evidence on this had been the account given by Khrush- 
chev in the early 1970s, which told of Kim's heving persuaded Stalin 
to agree to an invasion of the South, but which had seemed slightly 
implausible so long as visits to Moscow by Kim Il Sung subsequent to 
February 1949 could not be confirmed, and because Khrushchev was 
speaking about events in which he had not himself been directly 
involved.” It has now been established, however, that Kim made a 
second visit to Moscow in February 1950.74 A ‘Korean People’s Army 
Preemptive Strike Plan’ was thea apparently approved by Stalin.” 
Furthermore, in a secret telegraphic exchange between the two men in 
the same month, unearthed from the files of the old Soviet Defence 
Ministry in April 1992, Kim requested equipment for the existing 
Korean People’s Army’s seven infantry divisions, plus another three 
(new) divisions. Stalin replied approving the request ‘so long as 
success is completely guaranteed’. Substantial deliveries of Soviet 
weapons and equipment, enough to supply three newly established 
divisions and including tanks, arrived in April 1950 by sea and road 
(from Vladivostok).27 It 1s possible that a third visit to Moscow was 
made by Kim in April 1950, after completion of detailed plans for the 


war.28 


The Soviet abstention from the crucial Security Council vote in June 
1950, which might have been seen as indicative of Soviet ignorance of 
any impending move in Korea, looks increasingly like a carefully 
deliberated stance, in accordance with a decision made by Stalin 
himself. This decision, together with that to withdraw most of the 
Soviet military advisers in North Korea (leaving only about 120 
of them compared to the 500 Americans in the South), might 
have been taken deliberately in order to appear to be distancing 
the Soviet Union from North Korea, thereby diverting suspicion 
and, by not pleading the Pyongyang case in the UN, reducing the 
risk of escalation to world war. Stalin seems to have been privy 
to what happened on 25 June, but backing Kim Il Sung’s initiatives 
rather than urging him on, and cautious and subtle in the way he 





3 Nilota Khrushchev, Korachchew Remembers, Boston 1971. The most thorough, scepu- 
cal, account of the Khrushchev material is Joho Merrill, ‘Khrushchev Remembers’, 
Journal of Korsan Studies, vol 3, 1981, pp. 481-91 
M Kobayashi Keiji, "Who started the Korean war?’, in Kim Chulibaum, ed., Ths Trath 
aboni the Korian war—Testrmeny 40 Years Later, Seoul 1991, pp 3-15, at p. 3 
™ Yonhap (Moscow) quoting Dr Gavriil Korotkov of Russian Defence Ministry's 
Insntute for Miltary History, ‘North's Preemptive Strike Plan in Korean War 
Unveiled’, The Korea Trmes, 40 August 1992. 
* Odsgawa Masaru, Nanshin e no shien yésel’ (Support for the move south), Asebr 
shrabas, 4 April 1992 
77 Aeba Takanori and NHK shusuhan, Cédse mass (The Korean war), Tokyo, NHK, 
I ı PP —5- 

he aped Khrushchev material is extremely vague on this ‘third visi, but there 1s 
Chinese confirmation of a Kim visit co Beyjing in April, while en route back from what 
might have been such a meeting: Wada Haruki, ‘Chosen sens} ni tuite kangaeru— 
atacashu shiryd a: yoru keam’ (Thinking about the Korean war—besed on study of 
recent materials), Shed, no 795, September 1990, pp. 6-29, at p. 14. 
>9 Gromyko insisted the decision was taken by Stalin in person (Memerrs, quoced in 
Wada, ‘Chisen sens .' ct, p 17). Michael Kapitsa, formerly Vice-Minrster of 
Foreign Affairs, makes the same point in NHK, Cit, p. 92. 
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went about it, not bumbling and incompetent as some of his officials 
thought.* 


Recent evidence also confirms the authenticity of North Korean 
‘attack orders’ long published in South Korean sources but impos- 
sible to clear of the suspicion of forgery.” The likelihood that Pyong- 
yang did indeed plan and initiate the attack in June 1950 (although 
rather hurriedly) strengthened when documents, apparently authen- 
tic, were found among the mass of material captured by the United 
Nations forces in Pyongyang late in 1950 but held unread in the Us for 
many years, which indicated char written orders for the attack were 
delivered to North Korean units on r7 June, and preparations com- 
pleted by 23 June for the attack launched on the night of 24 June.” 
There is no reference in these materials to maintaining readiness 
against any possible attack from the South. It may even be that the 
original text of these orders was in Russian, as South Korea has long 
claimed, since a former North Korean officer, Chu [Ju] Yon-Bok, bas 
testified that he personally translated the orders handed him by 
(Soviet) Colonel Tolkin relating to engineer detachments, after which 
he saw the originals burned.33 


Such materials do not mean that the question ‘Who started the 
Korean War?’ is thereby settled, although the various revelations are 
undoubtedly embarrassing for Pyongyang and mean thar much of its 
official ‘story’ on this important matter too is a fabrication. The issues 
are complex. The machinations on the Us-South Korea side are also 
slowly coming to light, and it is clear that both sides were in mid-1950 
preparing for war, planning for it, and striving to get the maximum 
support from their respective ‘patron’. Indeed the only hypothesis 
which fits all the known evidence 1s the unlikely one that both actually 
chose the same day to launch an assault (albeit on a small scale in the 
case of the South). Yet despite the new evidence unfrozen by the end 
of the Cold War, the catastrophic resules of superpower intervention 
in a civil conflict remain paramount. 


Consolidation of Power 


Kim Il Sung built a centralized party of iron discipline and gradually 
purged one after another of the factions other than his own until he 
was in unquestioned control and absolute loyalty to him the touchstone 
of political purity. Challenged from its inception by the need to cope 
with internal division and external threat, his regime pave priority 
to the mechanisms of social control. The population was classified 
into categories of reliability and subjected to intense campaigns of 





© For a different view, see Bruce Cumings, The Orreres of the Korsan War, vol 2, The 
Reartag of the Cataract, 1947-1950, Princeton 1990, pp. 636-7. 

F For a sceptical discussion of the materials published by Seoul, see Cumungs, ibid., 
pp 588-93. 

H Wada, ‘Chosen sensed ni uite . ', pp. 9-0, detailing these documents, which are 
analysed in an arucle by the Korean scholar, Bang Sun-Ju, in the Hennim Unrveruty 
journal, Ame Maxbwe, in 1986. ; 

3 Chu Yongbok, ‘] Translated Attack Orders Composed in Russian’, in Kim Chull 
baum, cd., The Trath abest ths Korsan War, Seoul 1991, pp-15-30 
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ideological moulding and mobilization; a fine mesh of surveillance 
was woven over all, and severe sanctions reserved for the deviant.¥4 


Until the death of Stalin in March 1953 the elevation of Kim was 
somewhat constrained by the existence of one acknowledged to be his 
‘Leader’. After Stalin’s death that constraint was removed and the 
denunciation of those being purged was accompanied by panegryics 
to the fount of true wisdom, to whom the term Swryomg or ‘Great 
Leader’ was thereafter unambiguously applied. “The absolute positon 
of the leader in history’ came to be described as a ‘unique, profound 
idea’ ,35 although no attempt was made to distinguish how, if at all, 
such a claim differed from those advanced in other cultures, and at 
other times, by absolute monarchs, or leaders such as the Fuhrer in 
Nazi Germany, the Duce in fascist Italy, or the Shah in Iran. 


Despite the harsh reality of dictatorship, Kim’s authority as ruler was 
represented as legitimate because it stemmed from his virtue and 
benevolence, reinforced by attribution to him of the role of ‘father’ of 
the nation. A considerable effort was devoted to representing him as 
both just ruler and loving father. Under his rule, the structures and 
organizations of North Korean civil society, enfeebled by long 
Japanese colonial rule, were reduced to insignificance. 


Since all initiative and decision-making was reserved to him, his 
embrace was suffocating. The paradox of equating absolute subserv- 
1ence—such that people ‘will chink and act the way the party wants 
them to, anytime and anywhere’—with absolute freedom of the 
people as ‘masters of the revolution’ was enshrined as the state 
ideology under the name of ‘Chuche’ (or ‘Juche’). It became a para- 
doxical term which meant both independence (of other countries) and 
dependence (of everyone on the Leader). 


The objects of the cult included not only Kim himself, but also his 
mother, father, grandfather, great-grandfather, former wife, and, 
above all, his son, Kim Jong II (b. 1942): in short, a pure revolutionary 
blood line. The stress on ‘the blood vein for the continuation of the 
revolution’ became a common theme in North Korean propaganda. 


The Question of Succession 
From the early 1970s, Kim Jong Il gradually assumed a central role in 


Pyongyang. Though he had made no contribution whatever to public 
affairs in his country, and indeed was unknown among the people, he 





4 For a detutled discussion of the mechanisms involved in the carty decades, see 
Robert A Scalaptno and Chong-Sik Lee, Cemmanssm sa Korea, 2 vols, University of 
California Press 1972, vol 2, The Secsaty, pp 818ff (The Public Security System’) 

3 Speeches by Li Jong Ryong, President of Kumsong Poliucal University, and U Dal 
Ho, Director of the Kim Il Sung Party Academy, Pyongyang, March 1982, tn People’s 
Korea, 17 April 1982, p. 5. 

For « discussion of Chuche (or Juche), see Chong-Sik Lee, Korean Workers Party. A 
Sheri Histery, Scanford, California 1978, pp 96-7. Cumings says of tt “The more one 
secks to understand Juche, the more the meaning recedes. It ıs a stare of mind, and one 
chat 1s unavailable to the non-Korean.’ (The Twe Koreas, New York, The Foreign Policy 
Association, 1984, p. 55) 
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was first given positions in the Party’s organization and propaganda 
departments with his identity concealed under the code term ‘Party 
Centre’, and then in 1980 named as semi-official ‘heir designate’ to his 
father, with the title ‘Dear and Beloved Leader’ or simply ‘Dear 
Leader’. With positions as secretary of the Central Committee, mem- 
ber of the State Secretariat and the Military Commission, the three 
wings of state power, he became second only to his father.3? In 
August 1984 he was officially confirmed as successor. 


Yet after nearly twenty years, the process of installing Kim Jong Il as 
successor remained incomplete and uncertain, although he was 
appointed supreme commander of the army in December 1991 
(despite the plain terms of Article 93 of the Consticucion which vests 
such power in the country’s president) and upon his fiftieth birthday 
in February 1992 the North Korean media began to refer to him as the 
country’s ‘Dear Father’, while Kim H Sung became the country’s 
‘grand-father’. In April 1992 Kim Il Sung became Taewonse (General- 
issimo or Grand Marshal) and Kim Jong Il (who had oot held any 
previous military appointment) Worse (Marshal), titles that pur the 
father on a nominal par with Stalin, Mussolini, and Hirohito; for the 
son it could be only a matter of time before the prefix Tae would 
attach to him too. The major responsibility for the construction of 
monuments to his father and family and the rebuilding of the city of 
Pyongyang is attributed to him. He is said also to have taken a strong 
interest in culture, especially theatre and film. 


The most iotimate personal portrait of Kim Jong I is that painted by 
the South Korean film director and his actress wife, Shin Sang-Ok and 
Choe U-Ni, who were abducted in 1978 and made to cooperate with 
him. The subsequent revelations published by Shin and Choe after 
their escape in 1986, are a valuable, if unflattering, insight into the 
mind of the “Young Leader’. The man they came to know was a 
pampered young aristocrat, accustomed to luxurious living in a chain 
of villas throughout the country equipped with saunas and elaborate 
video facilities, and with a complex about his shortness (153 centi- 
metres) of stature that made him wear high heeled boots and refer to 
himself (laughingly to Mme Choe) as ‘like a long thick turd’.4° His 
collection comprised 1,500 videos from around the world, mostly 
‘pirate’ versions collected by North Korean diplomatic missions. A 
senior North Korean diplomat who defected in 1991 reported that one 
task of the country’s diplomatic missions was ‘to procure for Kim 
Jong Il supplies of Hennessy cognac in France, crabs in Norway, 





Y Lee, p. 281 
* Chon Pu-Ok, ‘Seda: kita: chikezuku Kin Nisse: raise: no zento to Kin Shdyrtsu no 
shirareraru sunao’ (The future of Kim I Sung as generanonal change approaches and 
the unknown face of Kim Jong Il), Søkes, April 1992, pp. 42-5. 

*? Choe U-Ni and Shio Sang-Ok, Yem kera we kodama (Echoes from the Darkness), 
Tokyo, 2 vols, 1988—9. This source may be regarded as somewhat controversial, since 
ita authors still live (apparently) in a Cra ‘safe house’ in the United Soares. However, 
there 1s no doubc that the authors were for a number of years in a uniquely close 
position to Kim Jong Í, and for that reason their evidence 1s unique. My reading of the 
two volumes inclines me to accept their truthfulness. 

® Ibid., vol 1, p. 40. 


Black Sea caviar and even the livers of blue sharks fished off the 
Angolan coast.’# 


Apart from the grandiloquence of his artistic, architectural and culin- 
ary tastes, and his fondness for mobilization campaigns, there was 
litte original or profound in his thought, and almost no trace of 
Marxism. Characteristic instead was the emphasis on unity, the role 
of the leader, and the need for greater effort. He was as much his 
father’s son in the dullness of his prose as in his dedication co the 
elevation of the family. His message, that ‘individualism’ had to be 
overcome, since ‘collectivism is the fundamental demand of human 
beings’,4# and that socialism required ‘unified guidance and control 
in the political, economic, cultural and all other domains of social 
life’,43 can counter to a very strong historical current at the beginning 
of the 19908, even when compared to North Korea's last ally, China, 
under Deng Xiao-Ping. 


The protracted process of nearly twenty years of transfer of power 
from father to son, rather than achieving the stability it was suppos- 
edly designed to ensure, seems instead to have radically disrupted 
state and economy. Loyalty to Kim Jong IJ opens the way to power and 
privilege, but must be constantly renewed by acts of self-denigration 
and pledges of fealty. Thus Shin Sang-Ok’s film production company, 
which in the 1980s worked directly under Kim Jong DI's sponsorship, 
received from him a 1986 New Year present consisting of fifty roe 
deer, four hundred pheasants, two hundred geese and two hundred 
cases of Japanese cangerines, which was the occasion for weeping, 
dancing, celebration and, most importantly, renewal of loyalty 
pledges.44 The grant of huge (thirty to fifty per cent) wage and allow- 
ance increases to the country’s workers, pensioners and students on 
the occasion of Kim Jong Il’s soth birthday in 1992 was prompted by 
similar considerations.4> Less than a year passed after these huge 
increases in wages and pensions before the adoption of currency 
reforms which were reported to have meant an effective devaluation 
of about 70 per cent.** 


The transition through the eventual passing of the Great Leader, 
despite the long preparation, may not pass smoothly. One deep- 
rooted tradition from Korean history is that offierce court intrigue 
and intra-family struggle over succession. Kim Jong L ts the son of 
Kim Il Sung’s former wife, while there is also another son, Kim 





4! Ko Yong-hwan, quoted in Francis Deron, ‘China's dilemma as North Kores holds 
out the begging bowl’, Le Meme, 9 October 1991. The most detailed statement from Ko 
ts 10 Fan Mio-Gi, Kew Nisa chdsbe (Kum T Sung file), KSbunsha, 1992, pp. 250-303 
4 From Nedeag shraman, 27 August 1991, quoted in Shira: Hisaya, ‘Shinke towareru 
“Kin Shojitsu tase” ' (The real worth of the ‘Kim Jong Il system’ under question), 
Asabi uaru, 27 September 1991, p. 80 

41 Kim Jong LL speech of 3 January 1992, in Korse and World Affairs, Spring 1992, pp 
132-5 

4 Choe and Shin, vol 2, p 279 

45 ‘Zen rddSsha no chingin “50% age” no nera: w genjitsu’ (The objectrve of the “so 
per cent mse” for all workers aod the reality), Shthen bexshes, 27 February 1992, pp. 


136-9. 
4 News Reveew (Seoul), 3 October 1992. 
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Pyong 1 (b. 1954), born of his present wife. Pyong I has a strong back- 
ground in the North Korean military and foreign affairs: service in 
the mulitary was followed by service as military attache in Yugoslavia 
(1981-3), a Pyongyang Defence Ministry post (1984-8), ambassador to 
Hungary for a short period in 1988 and then ambassador to Bulgaria 
from December 1988. What little is known about him suggests that 
Pyong I might be more ‘balanced’ in temperament than his half- 
brother, more open-minded, and with an objective awareness of the 
state of the world tempered by having himself watched the collapse of 
Communism in Eastern Europe. His training and long military 
service has given him a solid base in the North Korean military, while 
his elder brother the Marshal has apparently never worn a uniform to 
which he was entitled by training or expertise. One of the ‘optimistic’ 
scenarios for change in North Korea would be for a gradual move to 
a ‘constitutional monarchy’ under his tutelage. 


H. Economic Record 


The truth of the economic record has also become clearer in recent 
years, alchough, as in other areas, the more that is known the blacker 
the outlook becomes. Assessment is complicated by the fact that the 
goveroment publishes only selected figures, often those designed to 
impress rather than inform, and North Korean sources rarely refer to 
foreign aid, which particularly in the early decades was very substan- 
tial.4” For the ‘Plan’ to have any chance of functioning depends on 
the development of a reliable, scientific structure of information 
gathering and the elimination (or minimization) of arbitrary inter- 
ventions; ın this sense, the ‘Cult’ and the ‘Plan’ are at odds, and it has 
evidently been difficult to protect the latter from the frenzied excesses 
and arbitrary interventions of the former. There must be doubt, as a 
result, as to whether even the regime itself now has access to real eco- 
nomic date. 


Independent reports have been produced from time to time by bodies 
such as the United States cla, the United Nations or the semi-official 
Japanese research organization, JETRO (Japan External Trade Organ- 
ization), but even their findings (discussed below) are problematic. 
Some good scholarly work was also done on the materials available, 
but none of it was able to foresee the depth of the crisis to which the 
economy plunged at the end of the 1980s. The annual reports com- 
piled by the well-informed Japanese specialists at JETRO may be the 
best regular systematic survey of the material.49 It is notable also that 
figures from South Korean sources are now commonly consistent with 
the best independent reports. The strains imposed by the collapse of 
(former) East Germany on (former) West Germany hold sobering 
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lessons for bureaucrats and politicians in Seoul, and the ideological 
element in their reports on North Korea has diminished as unifica- 
tion becomes a real and serious prospect.® 


So far as agriculture is concerned, the regime in Pyongyang claimed 
that, despite the harshness of the climate and the difficulty of the 
terrain, less than twenty per cent of which was suitable for agricul- 
ture, output rose by an annual average of ten per cent during the 
1950s and 6.3 per cent during the 1960s. In the 1970s North Korea 
began to export rice. By 1979 it was claiming world record figures for 
rice yield per hectare. The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) accepted that North Korea was indeed number 
one in the world in terms of its yield of rice per hectare between 1979 
and 1990, being ahead of other major rice producers such as Japan 
and South Korea (or smaller, but very efficient producers such as 
Australia) in all years. It was held to be more than three times as 
efficient as Thailand and significandy better than the United States. 
In 1990 it produced an average of 8,209 kilograms per hectare, for an 
estimated gross crop of 5.5 million tons.” In terms of calory intake 
too, North Korea was reported to have performed better for its 
people than South Korea throughout the decade of the 1980s, 
although in 1991 FAO revised its figures, giving a (marginal) statistical 
superiority to South Korea.” Enormous efforts were devoted 
throughout the eighties to civil engineering projects designed to 
increase agricultural (and fishery) productivity. 


Yet despite these reported successes the fact is that food shortages, 
rationing and hardship were widely reported. Unusually severe 
natural conditions may have played some part in causing this, and it 
is known that North Korea was for long exporting a significant 
proportion of its rice (to earn foreign exchange), while importing 
cheaper grains for domestic consumption.® It is difficult to ûnder- 
stand how the country recognized by the FAO as the world’s most 
efficient rice producer should in 1990 have found it necessary to begin 
importing rice (3,000 tons from South Korea, with one million tons to 
come over the next two to three years),4and why food rationing 
could still be necessary, as was reliably reported. Shortages were so 
severe in 1991-2 that people were reportedly reduced to two meals a 
day.” Conditions in Pyongyang were described by the Pravda corres- 
pondent as worse than in Moscow.” Not only was food rationed— 
and the proportion of rice to other, coarse grains such as millet, 





* The bead of Seoul's Research Insumte for National Unificanon, Byoung Yong Lee, 
advised the president on 24 November 1992 that a Korean Commonwealth could be 
accomplished before the end of the century. RNU Newsletter, December 1992, vol 1, no 
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* 1A0, Yeerboak— Predactson, vol 44, 1990, Rome 1991, table 17, p. 73. 

P Ibid., 1990, table 106, pp. 290-1 Revised figures in the 1991 volume at p 238. 

> One estimate was that as much as half of the rice harvest might be exported. Adrian 
Buzo, ‘Agricultural Malaise’, Fer Eastern Eromems Reosew, 7 May 1987 

M Various reports in Fer Eastern Ecomemse Reoeew, 22 August and 10 October 1991. 

% JETRO, 1991, p 20. 
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reduced to thirty to forty per cent (much less outside Pyongyang}— 
but it was increasingly available only on the black market. Meat 
ration was restricted to five days in the year which were national 
holidays, such as the birthdays of the leaders. Protein deficiency was 
becoming a widespread problem.” The possibility of a catastrophic 
decline in grain output in 1990, perhaps to a mere 2.9 million tons, 
was strong,” food riots were reported in June and July 1991, and 
early indications ın 1992 were that grain production was likely to meet 
only half requirements.© 


Kim Il Sung promised as early as 1962 that once the 1963 targets were 
met the working people of the country would be able to ‘lead a rich 
life, living in tile-roofed houses, having rice and meat, and wearing 
fine clothes’. In 1970 he claimed that the food problem ‘has been 
solved completely’. Similar claims have been made from time to ume. 
The reiteration of the claim, however, points to the continuing 
importance of the problem, rather than its successful resolution.” 
Omuinously, it was repeated in January 1992 as a ‘long-cherished 
desire’ of the people and a ‘goal...in socialist construction’ that 
people should be able to ‘eat rice and meat soup regularly, wear silk 
clothes and live in a house with a tiled roof’. In this area, as in 
nearly every other, hard information was at a premium. It is possible 
that North Korea might have done as its close ally, Romania did 
under the Ceausescu family rule: fake the harvest figures® and 
deliberately export food (to pay off debts) regardless of the 
consequences to the people’s livelihood.“ 


So far as industrial output is concerned, the CIA's 1978 assessment 
was that, as of early 1976, the North Korean economy was out- 
producing the South in per capita terms in almost every sector.% 
Even the official Seoul figures concede that per capita GNP in the 
North was greater than that in the South up until 1975.% The planned 
growth rates for the 1980s, if achieved, would have put North Korea's 
industrial output by 1990 on a par with that of the advanced countries 


7 JETRO, I99L, pp. 163-4; Shiikan bunshun, cic, at p. 138. 
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of Western Europe and Japan at the end of the 1970s.°7 Whether they 
were in fact achieved, however, is another matter.® 


By the end of the decade, the problem had become even more serious. 
There were no wholly reliable statistics, but the best estimates (from 
the JETRO analysts) were that industrial output might have grown at 
an average of about 6.3 per cent between 1985 and I990, a very 
respectable figure indeed, although crucial sectors like electric power 
were in 1988 still below what had been claimed for them in 1984, and 
wastage was thought to be at a high level. No increase had even been 
claimed in agricultural output since 1984.7 However the growth rate 
for the economy seems to have dropped from around two per cent in 
1989 to minus 3.7 per cent in 1990 and minus 5.2 per cent in 1991, 
making those the worst years since 1953.” Although the official target 
for the third Seven-Year Plan (1987-93) was for an average annual 
growth rare of ten per cent,” there was serious trouble in most 
sectors of the economy. Plan targets were, in effect, shelved.” 


There was increasing reason to think that the North Korean economic 
locomotive in the 1980s ran very low on steam and headed up some 
ill-chosen tracks. The reliance on frenzied, Stakbanovite-style product- 
tvity campaigns (the ‘speed of the eighties’) brought ever diminishing 
returns. The people grew ured; the machines began to wear out, ‘top- 
down’ planning methods failed to develop mechanisms of flexibility 
and (consumer) feed-back. 


Why? It is now clear, first, that the much-trumpeted ‘self-reliance’ of 
the North Korean development model concealed a high degree of 
reliance on Soviet aid. Most of the major industrial installations were 
built with Soviet technical assistance and financed by Soviet credit 
(little if any of which was ever repaid).’4 The Soviet collapse and 
termination of ‘friendship’ prices for oil produced a profound shock. 
Second, the constant drain of scarce resources into military-related 
industries over such a long period enfeebled the non-military sector 
and reduced its capacity to meet basic social needs,” even though it 
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might have produced some positive economic effect as a burgeoning 
weapons export sector accounted for up to one third of exports in the 
1980s, worth about $4 billion between 1981 and 1988.But third, and 
perhaps most important, the megalomania of the leadership cult 
imposed serious strains on the economy. The cult was expensive. For 
decades a substantial industry was devoted exclusively to the produc- 
tion and promotion of hagiography devoted to Kim Il Sung in all the 
main languages of the world, and this process intensified during the 
1980s. The landscape was littered with monuments, as many as 
50,000 of them by one estimate,” often in marble or granite. Promi- 
nent among them were the Museum of the Korean Revolution (with 
95 halls, 4.5 kilometres of exhibits showing the life and achievements 
of the leader and his family), museums and statues built in various 
locations to both parents of Kim Il Sung and sundry other relatives, 
the museum built in the mountains of the North-East to house the 
28,000 items presented to Kim I Sung by foreign leaders from 146 
countries (including items such as a large double bed),” the twenty 
five metre bronze statue to him, the one hundred and seventy metre 
Chuche Tower, and the sixty metre high Arch of Triumph, built (on 
the occasion of Kim [l Sung’s seventieth birthday in 1982) of 25,000 
blocks of white granite, symbolizing the days lived by Kim up to his 
seventieth birthday, and slightly larger in scale than the one in Paris. 


The 105 storey (3,000 room) Yukyong hotel had by 1992 been under 
construction in Pyongyang so long that its concrete facade was 
reported to be crumbling although completion was still not in sight, 
with the elevator system and toilets still to be installed.79 The various 
facilities prepared to house the 13th World Festival of Youth and 
Students in July 1989 are estimated to have cost hundreds of millions 
(if not billions) of dollars.8° Although designed to rival the successful 
Seoul Olympics of the previous year, they attracted little world atten- 
tion save for astonishment at the lavish ‘mass games’ in which up to 
50,000 people were mobilized in giant pantomines designed to spell 
out revolutionary scenes or messages of loyalty and love for the Great 
Leader.® In April 1992 the eightieth birthday celebration for the Great 
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Leader cost an esumated $1 billion, and on this occasion 100,000 
people were mobilized for the celebratory mass games. In short, 
North Korea, and especially its capital, was turned into a land of 
monuments, filled with the temples and shrines of the state ortho- 
doxy. As in ancient Egypt of the Pharaohs, all resources were dedi- 
cated to the glorification of the leader. The entire nation was caught 
up in the throes of a mass quasi-religious movement. Visitors to 
Pyongyang described the city as an elaborate film set, or a Disneyland. 
Even nature seemed to play its role as the Great Leader had only to 
cast his line into the Daedong River to hook a remarkable 48 kilo- 
gram fish.™ The primary call on public resources became the susten- 
ance and promotion of the political system, and the satisfaction of 
Kim HU Sung’s apparently ‘insatiable craving for recognition and 
deference’. Even roads, such as the new Pyongyang-Kaesong Express- 
way which opened in April 1992, served no obvious economic pur- 
pose, and Western journalists reported seeing only four vehicles, two 
of them driving on the wrong side of the road, when they travelled on 
it% Both state and society were gradually drained and exhausted by 
the priorities of the cult. 


By the end of the eighties, few economists had any good to say of the 
North's version of autonomous development. What had been known 
as ‘socialism’ was in retreat and Pyongyang itself was trying hard to 
re-link itself to the economies of the capitalist world. The best 
estimates were that in 1990 per capita GNP in the North was about 
one sixth of the South’s ($1,038 to $6,498),97 which would mean that 
there had been virtually no growth at all for a full decade. If Russian 
sources (who had good reason to be well informed since they knew the 
country well and were owed a lot of money by it) were right, the 
estimates of the North’s per capita GNP had to be further slashed, to a 
mere $400, about one fourteenth of thar of the South. Industry was 
reckoned by the same sources to be operating at only fifty per cent 
capacity (perhaps as little as thirty to forty per cent according to South 
Korean sources),®° due to problems of supply of raw materials and 
transportation, electric power supply®9 and the decline of industrial 
plant. Where 2.18 million tonnes of o1l had been imported from the 
Soviet Union and China in 1987, Russian estimates for 1992 had this 
cut in half (while prices had doubled), and the Russian supply had 
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almost dried up completely.” In the summer of 1992, it was reported 
that not a ship moved in Wonsan harbour, that smoke was rising 
from less than half the chimney stacks around Pyongyang, that large 
scale army manoeuvres had ceased altogether, while air force pilots 
were reduced to four hours practice per year (take off and landing, 
but no combat).#” 


The huge and widening economic gap between North and South 
contrasts sharply with the situation in the two Germanies on the eve 
of their unification, when the per capita GNP of the two sides was 
thought to be close ($12,000 in the West to $10,000 in the East in 
1987);93 East Germany's figure for 1989 ($9,679 according to the 
CLA)94 was about double that for South Korea at the same time. While 
these estimates may have overstated the international competitiveness 
of the East German economy, the fact remains that a large scale trade 
between the two Germanies, for which there is no Korean counter- 
part, did testify to the industrial capacity of the East. 


I. Society: Conformity and Dissent 


The Kim Il Sung regime undoubtedly transformed North Korean 
society. Education, child-care, health and housing levels apparently 
rose dramatically, through the early decades of the regime 1n partic- 
ular, unemployment was apparently unknown, taxation had been 
‘eliminated’, and material living standards, by developing world stan- 
dards, were by the late 1980s relatively high. 


However, these same points might also be expressed in negative form. 
Education may have achieved high rates of literacy and numeracy and 
a broad diffusion of some sorts of technical skills, but was subordin- 
ated to a state indoctrination which was pervasive and intensive, and 
commenced shortly after birth. In a country where labour was in short 
supply, women were mobilized into factories and farms, while also 
being encouraged to maintain high rates of reproduction and denied 
access to birth control or abortion. Political, bureaucratic and mili- 
tary power, however, was almost exclusively male. Employment 
assignation, food rationing, and travel constraints all helped maintain 
surveillance and control. Taxation is one, but by no means the only, 
means by which states appropriate to themselves the surplus 
produced by the labour of citizens; the North Korean state used other, 
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equally effective means. The privileges enjoyed by cadres, and the 
sybaritic lifestyle of the leadership, refuted in practice the egalitarian- 
ism proclaimed in principle. The physical shape of ordinary people 
contrasted with chat of the privileged as ‘bananas’ to ‘apples’,% and’ 
the extravagance of the Kim family in the early 19908 bore the same 
sharp contrast to the privations of the people as had been revealed 
after the collapse in 1989 of the regimes of Eastern Europe. 


Since institutions outside of party and state control were not allowed, 
there was no refuge for independent, private or critical thought. The 
claim of ‘monolithicity’ was not an empty one. This was a regime 
which monitored the virginity and sex life of its women citizens by 
periodic compulsory physical examinanons conducted in work places 
and on changes of residence. Foreign travel was not possible for 
ordinary people; indeed they were not free even to travel to other 
cities without permits and there were no inter-city buses. 


The rise of Kim Jong Il was accomplished at great cost. The tele- 
phones of even his closest associates are said to be tapped;% lateral 
information flows within the government and bureaucracy are delib- 
erately constrained so that only the central leadership—the ‘Leader’ — 
is all-knowing; and throughout the society initiatıve and energy are 
sapped by the primacy accorded to surveillance and control. 


The reverse side of the extraordinary public cult of the Leader and his 
family and the orthodoxy they represented was the suppression of 
non-conformity and dissidence. Yet deviant thoughts occurred, and 
were punished. On what scale they occurred, and with what severity 
they were punished, information was less readily available. Independ- 
ent sources such as Amnesty International believed there might be 
widespread repression. South Korean sources published details of a 
network of camps within which dissidents were said to be held, 
apparently under conditions of extreme privation.%® There were 
thought to be as many as 100,000 persons, including 23,000 Koreans 
who had emigrated from Japan at the end of the 1950s, held in these 
camps. In 1992, two defectors from North to South Korea for the 
first time gave personal testimony about the regime of the camp they 
had escaped, and raised the esumates of total inmates to 200,000 ın 
twelve camps spread over a total of 1,500 square kilometres, or 1.23 
per cent of North Korea's land area. They spoke of a work-day of 14 
to 15 hours on a daily diet of 550 grams of corn, frequent beatings, and 
a regimen so harsh that few prisoners survived beyond the age of 


forty. 
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Korean sources connected with the nearly 100,000 Koreans who 
migrated to North Korea from Japan between 1959 and 1984 told 
appalling stories of the way some of them had been treated. Their 
combination of South Korean family background and Japanese 
sojourn made them doubly suspect. Many were pronounced counter- 
revolutionary, their wealth confiscated, and they were despatched to 
‘gulag’ camps in the mountains.”™ 


IV. The Dilemmas of the Monolith 


After being in effective control of North Korea for forty-five years, 
when Kim Il Sung in 1992 celebrated his eightieth birthday he was, in 
effect, the world’s senior statesman. He had witnessed the progress of 
glasnost and perestroika in the Soviet Union, the political upheavals 
leading to the declaration of the Communist Party as an illegal 
organization, the collapse of the Soviet Union as a superpower and its 
disintegration as a state. He had seen the toppling of dictators, 
including many who had been his friends (and of their statues and 
memorials) across Eastern Europe and the rush to embrace capitalism 
that followed, and he had seen the inroads of the market in China and 
the waves of new thought that led to the Tiananmen massacre there in 
1989. Above all, he had watched the succession of economic and 
diplomatic triumphs of South Korea, especially ics burgeoning trade 
and wide-ranging contacts with both China and the Soviet Union. His 
reflections on these dramatic events may never be known, but the 
public record gave little reason to think that he was ready to begin in 
North Korea the sort of drastic reform that proceeded elsewhere. 


The strength of the system he had created might ultimately prove to be 
its weakness. Autonomy had been sucked upward in an irresistable 
vortex from the citizens to the leader and his retinue, initiative and 
creativity destroyed, the fruits of the labour of the people consumed 
and wasted, and their right to any autonomous expression denied. 
Twenty million people were being held in a state of virtual ‘brain 
death’. The possibility of reform being promoted within the system 


was slight. 


The specific crisis faced by the North Korean state in the early 1990$ 
stemmed from the closely interrelated ‘double punches’ of declining 
domestic economy and straitened international circumstance. In its 
degree of international isolation for more than four decades, North 
a 
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Korea remained the heir of the nineteeath-century ‘hermit kingdom’. 
But, as the then ‘hermit kingdom’ experienced a series of external 
shocks before the coherent order of the Yi dynasty collapsed in rebel- 
lion and external intervention, so in its fifth decade the system care- 
fully constructed by another dynasty, the Kim family, was also shaken 
by external events. 


North Korea had a good deal in common with the small and middle- 
sized industrializing countries of the Third World, and in the light of 
the common problems faced by such countries its record was both 
relevant and impressive. However, instead of sharing experiences and 
distilling from them some general lessons of development, there was, 
for North Korea, only one lesson—the ‘unique and profound idea’ of 
‘the Absolute Position of the Leader in History’. While the particular 
pretensions of the Kim family were of litte interest elsewhere, the 
message that the dynamic force in history was the role of the leader 
was generally welcome to other leaders, and the techniques of the cult 
were studied and adopted in various countries, especially in Africa 
and Eastern Europe (Romania in particular). 


It is ironic that a regime which adopted Chuche (or independence) as 
its slogan, should have devoted so much of its diplomatic effort 
abroad to the promotion of sycophancy and flunkeyism. The purple 
prose that emerges from various ‘Seminars’ and conferences around 
the world in praise of the Leader and his family, like the texts of paid 
advertisements inserted in the world’s press, was relayed back into 
Korea to reinforce the domestic importance of the cult. Vast resources 
were devoted to the effort to persuade the people that their leader was 
also recognized as world leader, genius, hero and statesman. 


The effect was to expose both the country and its leader to widespread 
ridicule, and to deepen its isolation. But, since flattery and exchange 
of leadership techniques was important, relations with many of the 
world’s most brutal and infamous regimes were close. In May 1978, 
‘Emperor’ Bokassa of Central Africa was feted in Pyongyang, where 
Kim Il Sung announced that the two countries enjoyed ‘an identity of 
the aspirations for the building of an independent new society’ .™3 
Strong support was also given to the regimes of Mobutu in Zaire, 
Macias Nguema in Equatorial Guinea, Idi Amin in Uganda, Pol Pot 
in Cambodia, Gaddafi in Libya, and Ceausescu in Romania. 
Ceausescu was a particularly close ally who was visited by North 
Korea's Prime Minister in November 1989, one month before his 


regime collapsed. 


Ultimately, the peculiarities of the regime were rooted in the abnor- 
mal circumstances of the continuing militarized division and con- 
frontation of the country, and the long-sustained hostile confrontation 
with the super-power of the United States. As Gregory Henderson 
noted in 1980, Us hostility cowards North Korea even then was unpre- 
cedented in Us history, longer lasting than that towards George m's 
England, the Kaiser's and Hitler's Germany, Ho Chi Minh’s 
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Vietminh, Stalin and Castro.™4 The pressure resulting from this con- 
frontation, and the continuing fear of rewewed conflict, leading 
possibly to nuclear annihilation, helped to sustain the monolithic 
unity of the regime and state. A more normal internal political prac- 
tice could only be hoped for (which does not mean that it would 
necessarily follow quickly or smoothly) after the achievement of 
normalcy in North Korea’s relations with the United States, Japan, 
and (above all) with South Korea. 


In the negotiations of the early 1990s, the North was playing from a 
very weak hand. Ics longest ally and close supporter, the Soviet Union, 
had collapsed, though not before opening warm diplomatic and 
economic relations with South Korea. The fear of ideologically ‘incor- 
rect’ or ‘dangerous’ ideas flowing to North Korea from the Soviet 
Union led in November 1990 to the order for the return home of all 
Korean students. The whole of Eastern Europe, and then Mongolia, 
opened relations with Seoul. China, while striving to maintain its own 
hardline regime politically, from the late 1980s developed a flourish- 
ing trade with South Korea. To the consternation of Pyongyang, 
Chinese Communist Party secretary Jiang Zemin stated in October 
1991 that while China and North Korea were tied by ‘strong affection’ 
from having once fought together, they were not allies.» In August 
1992 China and South Korea normalized relations. 


The regime was caught in a dilemma: while realizing the need to open 
the country to new technology, capital, ideas and trade, it was also 
afraid that such opening might bring with it also degenerate capitalist 
phenomena such as ‘thieves, punks or pimps’, and thereby 
jeopardize the carefully constructed system of control, and the pro- 
spects for long dynastic rule. The role of leaders, Great or Dear, 
would certainly diminish to the extent the country was opened and the 
people began to be able to penetrate the web of sycophancy, deceit, 
bombast and irrationality that had been spun around them, and to 
fulfil their destiny as ‘masters of creation’. 


V. Interpretations 


How should the North Korean phenomenon be understood? Bruce 
Cumings has described as ‘Orientalist’ the way in which a peculiar 
conjuncture of the Cold War and racism constructed a screen of 
ignorance and prejudice which has systematically distorted percep- 
tions of North Korea.”? While it is hard to deny thar the political 
culture of the Cold War has often profoundly biased the observations 
of Western (especially American) and Japanese interpretations, the 
thrust of this article is thar the evidence of social and political 
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pathology in North Korea is overwhelming. To suggest that the fallacy 
of ‘Orientalist’ perceptions can only be overcome by listening to the 
voices of subaltern subjects is clearly problematic in the case of North 
Korea: the evidence for concluding that Pyongyang—the North 
Korean state—has for so long been systematcally lying to its own 
people and to the rest of the world is indisputable, as Cumings would 
no doubt agree. But one must go further. No country in the world so 
lacks a voice with which to communicate its inner sense of self to the 
world. Indeed, what is astonishing about North Korea, perhaps alone 
of all contemporary states, is the almost complete lack of voices— 
other than the hackneyed and literally incredible voice of the leader ad 
nauseam. No samizdat, no murmurs of cautious dissent, no guarded 
signals of alternative readings of reality pass the border. 


Clearly any simple model will be inadequate to map the complexities 
of North Korea’s regime and society as a whole, and will tend to 
ignore the complexities of four decades of political life. But even with 
these caveats, it is clear that of the various models that have been pro- 
posed for North Korea—socialist, corporatist, Confucian, partisan/ 
autistic, or totalitarian—it is the last which most aptly marks out the 
character of this relic of the most intense arena of the Cold War. 


Socialist? How has North Korea represented itself? Between 1948 and 
1972 it was officially a ‘People’s Democracy’ and thereafter (by its 
constitution) a ‘socialist’ state, characterized (in Leninist terms) by the 
dictatorship of the party. But such a simple categorization ignores too 
much. It is true that the combination of party dictatorship and 
personality cult was also highly developed under Stalin and Mao 
(among others); however, the insistence on qualities not shared by 
other ‘socialist’ countries—such as Chuche, hereditary family rule, 
the equation of power with virtue and even love, and the boasted 
achievement of parousia—are such that the category of socialism 
alone is scarcely adequate. In North Korea, the motive force of history 
is the will of the leader, rather than the struggle between classes rooted 
in antagonistic relationship to the forces of production. In place of 
scientific and critical thinking, the major intellectual thrust became 
the elucidation of the ‘truth’ as revealed in the works of the leader, 
which by definition were beyond criticism. 


The notion of ‘actually existing socialism’ developed by Bahro is 
certainly relevant.” The Korean ‘revolution’ was carried out in a 
country where capitalism itself only existed in a backward or dis- 
torted form, where liberalism and bourgeois individualism were 
virtually unknown, and where the feeblest sprouts of civil society had 
been crushed by Japanese imperialism or by war, and therefore the 
factors that Marx thought necessary preconditions for socialism did 
not exist. Consequently the ruling party had to create the labour disci- 
pline for primitive capital accumulation, as well as the political (and 
military) discipline for war and continuing high levels of military 
preparedness. In an essay written ten years ago, I was inclined, too 
optimistically in the event, to the view that the material conditions for 
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a transition beyond ‘actually existing socialism’ (whose ‘ruling party 
apparatuses have as little in common with communism as the Grand 
Inquisitor with Jesus Christ,’)™9 to a real, or democratic socialism, 
were maturing, and that, given an casing of international tensions, 
gradual internal transformation of the regime might be expected. 
Instead, the dominance of state over society became, if anything, more 
total, and there is no indication whatever of the emergence of the sort 
of social forces which might constitute the basis for a democratic 
transformation of the system. 


If there is any lesson to be drawn for North Korea from the process of 
transformation to ‘post-socialism’ ın Europe, it would perhaps be that 
the more total and enveloping the control system, and the more 
constrained the elements of civil society, the more difficult the process 
of transition is bound to be. The prospects for North Korea would be 
very gloomy if this were the case. 


Confucian? Fendal/Patrimontale Other categories come to mind, but 
likewise offer only partial explanation. The equation of virtue and 
love with power has a Confucian quality, yet the regime is also ‘legal- 
ist’ (in the Chinese meaning which opposes Confucian rule by virtue 
to legalist rule by force) in that its rulers are not subject to the 
restraint of any code or standard beyond or above them. The resem- 
blance to monarchical, feudal, patrimonial regimes is strong in so far 
as the ruler is above the law, all organs of authority, legislative, judi- 
cial and punitive, are subject to him, the enure country is his domain, 
state ritual celebrates only him, politics concentrate on succession, 
-and personal fealty is its core virtue. 


Feudalism ın its classic form, however, is characterized by regional 
division of power, while no country has ever been as centralized as 
this. Feudalism, with its priority to status over function, is anuthetic 
to industrialization and modernization, yet the DPRK is indubitably 
an industrial state. The contradiction was not obvious in North Korea 
until the political imperative of succession emerged as having priority 
over the economy, but the contradiction appears (from the outside) to 
be sharpening. It is true that the last phases of European feudalism 
were characterized by absolute monarchs, but these institutions col- 
lapsed before political and economic ‘modernizing’ forces. Japanese 
modernization, on the other hand, proceeded on the basis of the very 
weakly centralized Tokugawa feudalism, and the modernizing Meiji 
state had to crush the regional elites to build a centralized state. 
Japan's status-determined feudal structures had been undermined for 
hundreds of years by the flow of money and the emergence of a (rela- 
tively) autonomous market. The North Korean pattern is sharply dif- 
ferent from either European or Japanese feudalism, and to the extent 
that it is swi generis the categorization of feudalism is not very helpful. 


Partisan state/Antistic state? One common interpretative theme refers in 
nm 
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varying ways to the historical effects of state-formation under condi- 
tions of extreme and continuing external threat. In the most impress- 
ive of these attempts, Wada categorizes North Korea as a ‘partisan 
state’ (yagekita: kokka). ™ The implication is that siege conditions were 
crucial in the creation and persistence of the North Korean system 
with its exceptional degree of social, military and political cohesion 
around highly concentrated leadership in the Korean Workers Party 
and the armed forces. The qualities generated among the guerrilla 
units, born in North-East China in the 19308 struggle against Japan, 
later suffused the whole society. 


For almost forty years after the end of the Korean War, North Korea 
was locked into a highly militarized anatagonism with a South Korean 
military dictatorship closely integrated into Us nuclear war-fighting 
strategies. Large numbers of Us nuclear weapons were deployed in the 
South from the mid-1960s until very recently; very large joint US- 
South Korean war-games annually explicitly rehearsed the use of 
nuclear weapons against the North; and mutual provocations across 
the laughably-named ‘demilitarized zone’ that separated the two sys- 
tems fed North Korean fears of imminent attack by its southern 
neighbour and the world’s largest nuclear superpower. More than 
anywhere else in the world, a clear pattern of reciprocal militarization 
in north and south fed Pyongyang’s sense of threat, justifying to itself 
the need for further militarization and monolithic control, and feed- 
ing Pyongyang’s autistic perceptions of the South and the rest of the 
world that lay behind the torrent of state propaganda from the mouth 
of the Great Leader. 


The interpretation is suggestive: it draws attention to historical 
continuities, and offers an explanation of the centrality of leadership 
and nationalist ideology. It emphasizes the domestic effects of the 
intense focusing of the Cold War over a prolonged period, and the 
political and perceptual effects of the nuclear threat. 


Yet the focus on external conditions as determinants, rather than 
influences, is not convincing. The elevation of the formative exper- 
ience of the leadership cohort, and the continuing perceived external 
threat, begs too many questions, and too easily accommodates apolo- 
gia. The Communist Party of Vietnam was also led by a Leninist 
leadership formed in the thirty-year military struggle against the 
French and the United States, yet the character of the party has long 
been completely different from that of North Korea. Leninist and 
authoritarian to be sure, but even during the life of Ho Ghi Minh the 
cult of the personality was abjured, and after his death in 1969, a 
collective leadership brought the nation to victory in the war against 
the United States without resort to the dismal monolithicity of opin- 
ion so vaunted in North Korea. In the North Korean case, condition, 
even necessary condition, is not cause. The interpretation in terms of 
beleaguered nationalism does not distinguish (legicumate) nationalist 
substance from the use of nationalist symbols for other ends (main- 
tenance of entrenched power), or original legitimacy of purpose 
eS 
= Wada, Kermiua te. ., pp. 6ff; also in “Nitchd kankei’, p. 25. 
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(resistance against Japan) from the many purposes that such a past 
might have cloaked thereafter. Wada’s research has helped to distin- 
guish true and false elements within the North Korean record, and 
Hayes has produced a careful history of the military and political role 
of nuclear weapons on the Korean peninsula.™ Yet the persistence of 
external threat is not in the end enough to account for, much less jus- 
tify, the lengths to which monolithicity has been carried. 


Corporatist? Another category that has been suggested is corporat- 
ism.™ In this case, the analogy is with single-party, mass-mobilizing, 
authoritarian dictatorships of fascist ilk, or with the peculiar 19308 
Japanese variant of teaa ses (emperor system) fascism. This regime con- 
tinually stresses its monolithicity, and the organic relationship 
between leader, party and masses as brain (or heart), blood (or 
veins) and limbs (or tissue), with the role of thinking and feeling 
reserved to the leader, who is ‘the brain of the working masses 
and the centre of unity and cohesion’ is a theme or image that it 
reiterates."4 Kim Jong IJ nicely captured the essence of the corpor- 
atist spirit when he referred to the relationship between party 
and masses as the relationship of ‘giving and receiving life, of rely- 
ing on and being cared for’ in which the party is mother to the 
people. He implied that the people were not to be permitted to 
grow from childhood to adulthood, that infancy was their substitute 
for citizenship.™ 


It is ironic that much of this imagery resembles so closely that of the 
‘family state’ of imperial Japan and the cult that surrounded his old 
enemy, the emperor (whose patriarchal succession Kim may well 
envy). The resolute rejection of Western individualism and rational- 
ism, and the insistence on the superiority of the national collective 
under the benign rule of the emperor, appears to have served, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as a model for Kim and his advisers. 
Chuche owes a good deal to the imperial Japanese notions of ‘kokstas’ 
(national polity) and the ‘shissin wo michi’ (way of the subject). As the 
imperial family was ‘the fountain source of the Japanese nation’, and 
the great duty of the Japanese people was ‘co guard and maintain the 
Imperial Throne’, whose myths of divine origin were taught as doc- 
trine in Japan, so a similar structure of thought permeates North 
Korea. Kim Jong U's calls for monolithicity echo the 1941 Japanese 
text, Shinmin wo michi: 


If the state structure is disjointed, and political factions bicker, and 
economics 18 left to the ideas of individuals and to free competition, and 
a 
1 Peter Hayes, Pacific Pewderkes Amercian Naclsar Dilemmas in Kersa, Lexington 1991, 
sec also the same author's Ameren Lake: Nacleer Perri m the Pacific (with Lyuba Zarsky 

and Walden Bello), Ringwood (Australia) 1986 
m For one discussion, see Bruce Cumings, ‘Corporansm in North Korea’, Journal of 
Korean Studies, vol 3, 1983. 
Lt Peeple’s Korsa, 17 April 1982, p. 5 (speeches by Lı Jong Ryong, President of Kum- 
song Political University, and U Dal Ho, Director of Kim I Sung Party Academy). 
m Kim Jung I, in Kalija, October 1990, quoted in Tamaki Motoi, Kite Chisa Q & A 
roo, Tokyo 1992, p. 2L 
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cultural enterprises, including science, art, and others, do not contribute to 
the state interest, and thought runs against polity and demoralizes the 
popular spirit, such a state will be a state only in name.. ng 


Yet again something is missing. The nature of the life within such a 
body is not captured by a formulation which focuses exclusively on 
the way in which reality is represented by the ideological sorcerers 
who serve the regime. There is good reason to think the ideology is 
indeed strong, possibly overpowering, but to adopt this as an analytic 
model for understanding it would be to concede that things are the 
way the regime represents them. 


Totalitarian rule? In recent years che concept of totalitarian rule has 
been revived from its Cold War abuse and torpor by theorists such as 
Lefort and Giddens looking for tendential properties of all modern 
states armoured with profound capacities for surveillance and the 
selective application of terror. Re-workiog Friedrich’s classic account, 
Giddens treats totalitarianism as a form of rule characterized by (a) 
an extreme focusing of surveillance ‘penetrating the day-to-day activi- 
ties of most of its subject population’; (b) moral totalism; (c) terror; 
and (d) the prominence of a leader figure with mass support."’ 
Leaving aside certain difficulties wich Giddens’ account (especially in 
his model of leader-follower relations), no society in the world since 
the death of Stalin so closely fits the model of totalitarian rule as 
North Korea. No society has ever been so intensely indoctrinated and 
so deprived of the space within which to grow autonomously. Domi- 
nated by the family of the great patriarch, there is no room in North 
Korea for deviance, or spontaneity. In no industrialized, urban 
society has the effort to eliminate or subjugate the reflective, critical 
mind and to fuse political and religious function been so thoroughly 
pursued. Nowhere, perhaps, has myth been generated and propa- 
gated so obsessively, heresy so fiercely resisted, and the very notion of 
the ‘private’ so profoundly rejected. 


Totalitarian certainly it is, but what is unique about it may be the 
particular mode which blends surveillance, terror and mobilization 
through state rituals. There are many phenomena which could be 
described in analytic terms usually applied to the fanatic religious 
sect an allegedly charismatic leader, absolute faith, implacable hos- 
tility to heresy, dedication of considerable resources to the con- 
struction of memorials which represent symbolically the central 
truths (especially the sacredness of the leader), and, quite dis- 
tinctively, the ‘mass games’ at which the society celebrates and renews 
its identity. 


In these ‘mass games’ the essence of the regime is expressed: spontan- 
eity is completely eliminated, and despite (required) mass participa- 
tion, the focus of the ceremony is the gaze of the leader, whom the 
masses, confined to instant, reflexive obedience to the orchestrating 
a ee 
Ministry of Educanon, Tokyo, Shemis ae mahi, August 1941, translated in David 


John Lu, Sewrces of Japenese History, New York 1974, 2 vols, vol 2, pp. 55-9 
"7 Anthony Giddens, The Natwa-Stats and V selence, Cambridge 1986, p. 203. 
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command, thereby celebrate and immortalize.=> However, in North 
Korean mass mobilization, as in any other totalitarian cases, the 
‘religious’ interpretation must be carefully considered: mass partici- 
pation is one matter, mass acceptance something else again. Life 
under the shared lie may look, from the outside and from a distance, 
little different from the state’s claim of adulation . However, it is more 
than likely that there is very widespread cynicism accompanying the 
performance of the required acts, a psychic hollowing-out, and 
beyond that, varying levels of unspoken critique. 


The mass rituals of the North Korean state are different only in 
longevity and Confucian tone from their like in fascist Germany or 
Italy, or more closely, the Imperial Rule Assistance Association of 
wartime Japan. They may well be a central plank of the regime, but 
they still depend less for their effectiveness on their satisfaction as 
ritual than on the depth and comprehensiveness of the surveillance 
systems that monitor participation. Mass games and other forms of 
state-sponsored social mobilization are properly understood as rituals 
as in any society’ but with a particular character that undermines the 
state’s objective. ‘Rituals of state,’ argue Gregory and Timerman, 


do not create cultural meanings. They do not resolve the fundamental 
contradictions posed by the existence of the individual as a discrete, and 
hence, identifiable member of a society. Such rituals lack the resolution 
that primitive rituals achieve through reincorporation and, therefore, 
require an endless, obsessive, compulsive repeution in order to achieve 
their vicarious effect.” 


This aspect of the North Korean regime is particularly important to 
comprehend: the inane and compulsively repeated distortions of his- 
tory and of present-day Korean realities by the state vitiates the 
possibility of the only publicly acceptable political belief system— 
Kimilsungism—playing any enduringiand psychically binding role in 
the social mediation of the lives of individuals. All states lie, but 
contemporary North Korea is unique ın its erosion of the possibility 
of an authentic inner voice for either the society or its subject citizens. 


Furthermore, it may be that the increasingly baroque ideological 
expressions of the regime are serving to widen the rift between the 
ideological superstructure of Kimilsungism and the productive base of 
the economy. One critic, referring recently to North Korean socialism as 
‘mass games socialism’, interpreted the failures of agricultural and 
industrial policy to the adoption of coordinated, top-down synchronized, 
‘mass game’ methods which leave no scope for initiative at any other level. 
The circuits of politics, language and the economy are, in this view, as 
closed, controlled, and incapable of dealing with the unexpected or 
unprogrammed, as those of the central state ritual, the ‘mass game.” 


a 
uS The ‘mass game’ has been developed to new heights by North Korea, bur it was 
apparently introduced to the country via China from Czechoslovakia in the early 
1960s, and rts lineage obviously extends to the sort of well-orchestrated public cer- 
emony favoured by Hider. (Thanks to Geremie Barmé for advice on this point ) 

19 Sceven Gregory and Daniel Timerman, ‘Rituals of the Modern Stare the Case of 
Torture in Argenuns’, Dtalatcal Anthrepelegy, vol. 0, 00. 1, 1986, p 69. 

20 Tamaki, op. cit, pp 56-7- 
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VI. Conclusion 


Tyrannical regimes of every colour eventually fall; totalitarian rule is 
never as totalizing in its effects as che state dreams, and resistance 
survives even under the most painful dominion. Because of the 
success of the regime in imposing its control structures over the 
society, it is unlikely that domestic resistance rooted in civil society as 
in the former Soviet bloc will precipitate the fall of the regime, but at 
the same time it is quite likely chat economic collapse or some foreign 
crisis would be accompanied by a rapid political collapse; the strategy 
apparently adopted by the regime at the end of the 1980s—to com- 
bine limited opening with intensified control—is contradictory and 
bound to fail; and it is all too likely that, by successfully crushing a ny 
expression of an autonomous civil society in North Korea, Kim I 
Sung has ensured thet not only will his regime—standing for nothing 
so much as his own son’s right to succeed him—disappear without 
trace but ‘his’ society, too, will be swallowed. 


No modern state equates its identity so precisely with thar of its ruling 
family, especially its great patriarch. The insights of feminism and of 
psychohistory remain yet to be applied to the study of North Korea, 
and anthropological methods may also be helpful to decipher tts sym- 
bols, ricuals and rules. If this is a stete in which, like pre-revoludionary 
France, the ruler can say that ‘L'état, c'est moi’, to know who ts this 
‘moi’ 1s to know what is this state. Why should a man who appeared 
to be so sensible, rational, and respected by hus peers in the first third 
of his life have turned thereafter into one of the most dictarorial and 
ruthless of modern leaders, a man so hostile to, or fearful of, ruth as 
to be capable of uttering the most extraordinary lies and of hunting 
down and destroying his society’s truth speakers? His was the burden 
of having to resolve in his person the historic tensions of his people, 
their multiple sufferings and longings at a crucial point in their 
history. It seems beyond doubt now that he was a failure. But he was 
(if Wada is right) the chosen one of his generation, anointed by both 
the Soviet and Chinese revolutionary forces as well as by the Korean 
guerrillas, and acclaimed by many of his countrymen as a divine and 
triumphant figure (and indeed by countless otherwise sane people in 
countries around the world). Responsibility for turning the Kim Il 
Sung who impressed with such promise in his early career into the 
dictator who sometime soon faces a lonely death in his Pyongyang 
palace, followed by a harsh reckoning with history, is widely shared. 


Social reality does resist totalitarian ‘closure’ and this leaves a trace 
even in the deluded ideology of the ruler—in the North Korean case 
Pyongyang cannot but acknowledge that, whatever other miracles he 
may have wrought, Kim Il Sung has oot unified Korea. This fact, a 
truth in the land of the lie, could prove to be a fatal fissure. Thanks to 
Kim I Sung, the process of Korean reunification, increasingly likely 
in the next decade, will (barring some possible, but unlikely military 
catastrophe) be resolved on South Korean terms. The strugggle for 
democracy and a just social and economic order will have to begin 
again in a reunited Korea to which his will be a negative legacy. 
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Michael Burawoy 
Pavel Krotov 


The Economic Basis of Russia's 
Political Crisis 


The struggle between the Russian executive and legislature seems 
unhinged from the world around and dancing to its own tune.* Each 
side accuses the other of betraying democracy and plotting the 
restoration of totalitarian rule. The population looks on, bored by 
political brinkmanship as it tries to survive spiralling prices in a 
shortage economy. When characterized as more than a struggle for 
power, the stand-off between the President and the Supreme Soviet 
is presented as a struggle over economic reform, with Yeltsin seeking 
the rapid advance of a market economy and the legislature cautious or 
outright hostile. In this Moscow-centric view the state, now as before, 
appears as a centre of autonomous initiative. However, the state’s 
autonomy actually reflects its weakness, its remoteness from regional 
realities and above all its impotence to transform a resilient Soviet 
economy still dominated by huge powerful conglomerates including, 
of course, the military-industrial complex. 


It 1s not that the economic reforms failed because the state was 
divided, but rather the state became divided because the economic 
reforms failed. They failed because in spring 1992 economic directors 
threatened to bring the entire economy to a standstill if credits were 
not issued that would save them from bankruptcy. The credits were 
issued not once but many times by the Central Bank, creating an 
economic crisis marked by hyper-inflation, falling standards of living, 
and tumbling output. At the same time the enterprises somehow 
survive, irrespective of economic performance, violating the basic 
principle of Western prescriptions for shock therapy. 


Desperate to demonstrate to the World Bank and IMF that the 
reforms were proceeding according to plan and to his erstwhile sup- 
porters that there were some benefits to be obtained from such 
reforms, Yeltsin began issuing privatization decrees, culminating in 
the August 1992 distribution of privatization vouchers. Designed as a 
popular move, privatization, where it has taken place, has in practice 
most usually enriched directors and managers rather than workers, 
while failing to provide incentives for transforming production." As 
before, the Russian government and its Western advisors assumed 
e o aaaea 
* For their comments we would like to thank Peter Fairbrother, Simon Clarke, Lewis 
Siegelbaum, John Walsh, Erik Wright, George Breslauer and the lively paruapants of 
a colloquium at Northwestern University. The Center for German and European 
Scudies, Berkeley, and the Social Science Research Council provided funds for our 
research An earlier version appeared in The Harriman Ixstitats Forum, December 1992 
1! See Simon Clarke, “The Quagmire of Privatization’, NLR 196, Nov-Dec 1992. 
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that the withering away of the party-stare had cleared the ground for a 
market economy to be built by decree, as though it were a target for a 
five year plan. Why this was not possible can only be understood by 
forsaking political spectacle and turning to the more hidden processes 
of the economy, in particular the operation of conglomerates and 
their member enterprises. 


The Paradoxes of Vorkuta 


‘It's like the French say,’ mused Alexander Sergeyevich, “The more 
things change, the more they stay the same.’ It was our last meeting 
with the chair of the Association of Northern Cities, head of Yor- 
kuta’s heatiog and sewerage works and most important for us, chair 
of the soviet of directors of the huge conglomerate Vorkuta Ugol’ 
(Vorkuta Coal), comprising the major fifty enterprises in Vorkuta, 
including twelve of the thirteen mines. With the disappearance of the 
party apparatus, Vorkuta Ugo!’ is the dominant political force in the 
city. A long-time resident of Vorkuta, Alexander Sergeyevich knows 
everyone and everyone knows him. Even his enemies respect him. He 
wields his power with patience and self-confidence. He knows how 
important he is, he doesn’t have to boast about meetings in the White 
House, about businesses he runs or the influence he exercises in all 


walks of city life. 


He has been trying to explain how the soviet distributes subsidies 
among enterprises when one of the mine directors, who had treated us 
to an unusually brief and uninformative interview, trundles in and 
leans his huge body over the desk. He asks Alexander Sergeyevich 
what he should do about the latest Presidential decree on privatiz- 
ation—the decree of 1 July 1992 which declares all state enterprises, 
with a few exceptions, to be joint stock companies. Every enterprise 
had to submit a transformation plan to the state property agency by 1 
November. The director was visibly embarrassed by our presence 
since, only two days before, he had said he knew all about the privatiz- 
ation decree. Even then, it was obvious he did not have the vaguest 
notion. Alexander Sergeyevich tried to console him, ‘Don't worry 
about privatization, just relax’. The director continued, saying that 
another director had rung him up from the Black Sea, asking him 
what to do and whether he should return immediately. Alexander Ser- 
geyevich replied, ‘Just tell him to enjoy his holiday’. 


The director left, not completely reassured, and Alexander Sergeyevich 
turned to us. ‘Just look at this decree’, he said in exasperation, shak- 
ing the newspaper Rossryskaya Gazeta, where it ran for two long pages. 
Not for the first time he would say that the decree and others like it 
were ‘nonsense’—enunciating the English word for emphasis. “Who 
is going to buy these shares?’ he asked us rhetorically, “Would you?’ 
and supplied the answer, ‘No, obviously not. No one ts going to buy 
these shares. It's all a bluff. He ran his fingers over passages he had 
already underlined in the newspaper and began ridiculing the internal 
contradictions of the decree. ‘So what will happen?’, we ask. The 
answer came back quick and sure, “Nothing. Nothing will change.’ 
Smiling benignly, he accentuated another of his favourite words: 
‘That is the peradoks’. 
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It is indeed a paradox when one reflects on the history of Vorkuta. 
With a population of 200,000, as close to the Arctic Circle as any city 
in Russia, it is cut out of the open, frozen tundra, incapable of sup- 
porting vegetation beyond berries. Its only reason for existence has 
been its coal, first mined by prisoners of labour camps in the 1930s. 
Vorkuta coal became particularly important during the Second 
World War, when supplies from the Ukraine were cut off due to the 
German occupation. In 1942 prison labour was dragooned into extend- 
ing the railroad north to Vorkuta to secure coal for the Soviet steel 
industry. They say that you can still feel the bones of dead bodies under 
the railroad as the train rattles north through the Komi Republic on 
its two-day journey from Moscow. After the war, Vorkuta became 
infamous as a centre for political prisoners, so much so that in the 
1912s and 1960s its theatre was the boast of the local nomenclatura. It 
was a prison City, so remote that escape was impossible. 


Even chough the labour camps were formally dissolved in the Krush- 
chev and Brezhnev periods, the stark coercive labour regime contin- 
ued. In the spring and autumn of 1989 and then again in 1991, the 
miners of Vorkuta, together with those in the Kuzbass and the Don- 
bass, went out on unprecedented strikes that first shook che fabric of 
Soviet society, and then heralded the end of Communist Party rule. 
Not surprisingly, the most redical demands came from Vorkuta 
reflecting its brural history of labour camps and repressed revolts.? In 
1989 the city strike committee demanded sweeping changes in 
working conditions, economy and political order. They demanded the 
restoration of the Northern and regional coefficients (monetary 
compensation for living and working in the far North), improved and 
earlier pensions, longer vacations, Sunday a holiday for all, better 
housing and guaranteed supplies of basic foodstuffs. They demanded 
the termination of the feudal disciplinary code (krepmestoys pravo) 
which held miners in bondage to a single mine. The second set of 
demands called for independence of the mines, the right to dispose of 
25 per cent of their foreign exchange earnings, and che introduction of 
a market economy. Indeed one of their demands was to bring the 
famous economist Leontiev back to Russia to explain how a market 
economy works! The third set of demands were political—the dis- 
mantling of the bureaucratic command economy and the revoking of 
Article 6 of the constitution that guaranteed the party's monopoly of 
power. They called for free elections to all positions of power, the 
right to form independent trade unions and parties, press freedom, 
and recognition of the strike committee .3 


Workers were striking for revolutionary demands: for the end of 
Communism, and the installation of a market economy and liberal 
democracy. Their demands have been realized: the party has dissolved, 
the command economy has been dismantled, liberal democracy has 
been installed and markets have sprung up on every street corner. So 





* The famous revolt of 1953. See the works of ex-prisoners, Edward Buca, Vorksts, 
London 1976, Joseph Scholmer, The Story of a Slave City mm the Somat Arctx, London 1954- 
> For the miners’ strikes and their demands see Theodore Friedgut and Lewis Siegel 
baum, ‘Perestroika from Below: The Soviet Miners’ Serike and Its Aftermath’, New Left 
Revtew 181 (1990). 
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how can Alexander Sergeyevich say that ‘nothing has changed’? Our 
answer operates on two levels. First, at the level of the economy 
changes have indeed been dramatic but confined to the realm of 
exchange, that is to the noisy sphere of commerce. While economic 
transactions are increasingly governed by the pursuit of profit 
through trade, they leave production more or less unchanged. Second, 
the persistence of the Soviet system of production sets limits on poli- 
tics—a frail liberal democracy in Moscow coexists with a regional 
mercantilise politics which regulates the distribution of supplies, 
investment, export quotas, and subsidies. 


In order to understand this paradoxical situation 1n which everything 
and nothing changes, we develop a model of the functioning of a com- 
mand economy and how its disintegration gives rise to merchant capi- 
tal. We then apply the model to Vorkuta's coal industry, showing how 
monopolies, barter and new forms of enterprise politics establish 
themselves. In the conclusion we ask under what conditions merchant 
capital might be transformed into modern capitalism—a capitalism 
that continually revolutionizes both products and their production. 
Ironically, the workers’ movement set out to introduce a market 
economy but ended up being absorbed into a transmuted form of the 
old order. If Vorkuta marked the front line of a battle for a market 
economy, the limited character of chat transition has wider lessons. 


From State Socialism to Merchant Capital 


Our analysis of the transition begins with a simple model of the state 
socialist economy as one based on the central appropriation and 
redistribution of surplus. The party-state which runs the central plan- 
ning apparatus seeks to meximize what it appropriates from, and 
minimize what it redistributes to, economic units. Enterprises have 
the opposite set of interests, maximizing what is redistributed to them 
and minimizing what they give up. The relations of appropriation 
and redistribunon work through a system of bargaining—more of 
leas coercive—conducted in the idiom of planning. Three features of 
this administered economy are important for our discussion. 


i In order for planning to work et all, centrally devised goals are spe- 
cified through a system of delegation co ministries, then to conglom- 
erates and finally to enterprises. This gives the economy a mosopolistic 
character since production of the same goods and services by many 
different enterprises is more difficult to coordinate. Duplication is 
viewed as wasteful. Monopolies are further consolidated by the 
emergent system of hierarchical bargaining over targets, success indi- 
cators, and resources. Enterprises seek to increase their power vis-a- 
vis che centre through expansion and the monopoly production of 
scarce goods and services. 


2, In the absence of hard budget constraints defining economic fail- 
ure, the compulsion to expand leads to an insatiable appetite for 
resources and thus a shortage economy. Each enterprise faces con- 
straints from the side of supply rather than, as is usually che case with 
a capitalist enterprise, from the side of demand. Enterprises, there- 
fore, seek to incorporate the production of inputs into their structure 
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and circumvent the command economy by entering into informal 
relations with their suppliers. This semi-legal system of lateral berter 
relations is organized by party contacts and sofkachi. 


3. Within the framework of an administered economy workers exer- 
cise considerable control over the shop floor for two reasons. On the one 
hand, under a regime of shortage effective work organization requires 
flexible adaptation to uncertainty of inputs, of machinery and raw 
materials. On the other hand, together with policies of full employ- 
ment, shortages of labour give workers the power to resist managerial 
encroachments on their autonomy. The result is a compromise 1n 
which workers try to realize the plan so long as managers provide the 
condinons for its fulfilment and a minimal standard of living. The 
enterprise presents a united front in bargaining upstairs for the 
loosest plan. 


What happens to a command economy when the party disintegrates 
and the centre no longer commands? Far from collapsing, preexistsug 
monopolies are strengthened. No longer subject to control either from the 
party of ministries, their monopolistic tendencies are unfettered. 
Based on interviews with managers in 1990 and 1991, Simon Johnson 
and Heidi Kroll note that many enterprises responded to being cut off 
from ministries by creacing ‘new vertical organizations [of their own] 
from below’, and by consolidating or even extending their monopolis- 
tic positions.4 Local conglomerates which protect the interests of 
enterprises in a given industry act like huge trading companies with a 
monopoly over specific resources and products. 


At the same time the breakdown of the command economy leads to an 
sucrease 1m lateral exchanges which previously had been strictly con- 
trolled by ministry and party. Trading relations between enterprises 
in a shortage economy where money is of limited value increasingly 
take the form of barter. A given enterprise is, therefore, the stronger 
the more universally desired and therefore the more barterable are its 
products. Johnson and Kroll also observed backward integration into 
the production of supplies—the restoration of an old strategy that 
dealt with shortages created by the command economy. 


The third dimension of our model concerns the political regime of the 
firm. The decomposition of central planning gives enterprises consid- 
erable autonomy to deal with an increasingly uncertain environment. 
The common interest which bound together different groups within the 
enterprise against the central planning apparatus evaporates and in 
its stead different fractions of management enter inio battles over economic 
Strategs. In this process workers continue to be without effective 
representation, but each managerial group presents its strategy in terms 
of the interests of all employees.’ Seeking the support of workers is 
more than a tactic in a political struggle, it is a particularly pressing 


4 ‘Managerial Strategies for Spontaneous Privanraton’, Sere Ecomoasy, val 7, 00. 4 
(1991), p 293 See also Heidi Kroll, ‘Monopoly and Transmon to the Market’, Sers 
Economy, VoL. 7, no. 2 (1991) 
> See Michael Burawoy and Kathryn Hendley, "Between Perestroika and Privatization: 
Drvided Strategies and Political Crisis ın a Soviet Enterprise’, Sers Strattes, vol. 44, 00 
3 (1992). 
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need since workers assume even greater control of the shop floor. Under 
the Soviet order workers already possessed considerable control over 
the production process due to social guarantees which gave them 
power, due to the autonomous work organization necessary for 
adapting to shortages, and due to management’s interest in plan fulfil- 
ment and obtaining supplies rather than regulating work. With the 
collapse of the party, supervision at the workplace became even 
weaker and managers even more attentive to problems of supply and 
barter. The result is the expansion of worker control over production. 


On the one hand, these three sets of changes can be seen as deepening 
distinctive features of the old order. On the other hand, they can be 
seen as the rise of merchant capital, since the driving force behind the 
strategies of enterprises and conglomerates is the maxrmizetron of profit 
through trade, by selling dear and buying cheap. Merchant capital does 
not have its own distinctive system of production but grafts itself onto 
preexisting systems of production without necessarily altering them.® 
Just as historically merchant capital tended to reinforce feudal forms 
of production, so we argue similarly that in Russia the expansion of 
trade has conserved rather than dissolved the Soviet enterprise. In 
effect, managers of enterprises and conglomerates ‘put out’ work, not 
to families, but to work collectives within the enterprise. Rather than 
seeking to transform production managers struggle to maximize 
returns on the products produced. That is to say industrial produc- 
tion is subordinated to merchant capital rather than the other way 
round. Again like merchants of the early modern cities, Russian top 
Managers advance their profits from trade through political regula- 
tion. Managers use close ties with governmental organs inherited 
from the Soviet order to protect their subsidies, credits, export 
licences and at the same time stifle independent capital accumulation. 


For Max Weber the hallmark of modern capitalism is ‘the rational 
Organization of formally free labour’, which calls for continual inno- 
vation in the process of production. This depends, first, on competi- 
tion among capitalises which compels innovation on pain of 
exunction. Of course, as we know from studies of different capitalist 
economies including those of East Asia, competition can be organized 
in very different ways, but nevertheless there is still competition. 
Second, competition leads to innovation if and only if capitalists 
control the process of production, that is the formal subsumption of 


6 While our concept of ‘merchant capital’ 1s similar to Jadwiga Staniszkis’ notion of 
‘polacal capitalism’ (The Dyaemrcs of the Breakthrough rx Eastern Europe, Berkeley 1991), 
we differ in emphasis. First, we do not believe that there has been as much change in 
the arena of producton as in the arena of redistribution Second, we stress the subor- 
dination of production co trade Third, the ides of 'politicel capitalem’ sull exegger- 
aces the ‘politcal’ and overlooks the autonomous dynamics of the economic as such. 
We would also like to distance ourselves from our own earlier use of the concept ‘mer- 
chanc capstelism’ to describe an interlocking system of exchenge aad production See 
Michael Burawoy and Pavel Krotov, “The Soviet Transition from Socialism to Capital- 
ism Worker Control and Economic Bargaining in the Wood Industry’, Americas Secs- 
logical Renew, tol 57, no. 1 (1992). We have now adopted the more conventional term 
‘merchant caprtal’ which refers only to the mode of exchange without any impliceuons 
for the form of producuon. We are greteful to Simon Clarke and Oleg Kharkhordin 
for forcing us to clarify our posartion 
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labour must give way to its real subsumption in which capital dictates 
to workers how, when and with what they should work. Again, the 
literature on work organization demonstrates that there is no one way 
to organize managerial control but managerial control there has to be. 
Finally, managerial control presupposes some form of market in 
factors of production, in particular labour and capital. In short, a 
Russian transition to modern capitalism would require turning 
monopolies into competing enterprises, barter into market exchange, 
and worker control into managerial control. Now, that would be a 
real revolution! 


In the following sections we examine each element of this theory of 
transition as it applies to the Vorkuta coal industry. During six weeks 
in June and July 1992, we spent one, two and sometimes three days at 
eight of the thirteen mines, underground as well as on the surface. We 
interviewed and reinterviewed managers, official and independent 
trade unionists, past and present members of strike committees, 
workers, bankers, city officials and local politicians. Out of these dis- 
cussions we pieced together the following analysis. 


The Conglomerate and the Competition for Subsidies 


The command economy began to unravel in 1988 when physical plan- 
ning was replaced by state orders. Enterprises could distribute pro- 
duction over and above state orders as they wished. Since January 
1992 conglomerates and their member enterprises have been given 
even greater autonomy to distribute their produce but equally they 
have to fend for themselves in obtaining supplies. Not surprisingly 
the old conglomerates are still in place, often under a new name, even 
where presidential decrees have officially disbanded them. They 
remain essential to the distribution of supplies and products. 


The Russian government, concerned to maintain control over the dis- 
tribution of coal to the metallurgical complexes, continues to operate 
a system of state orders through the conglomerates. Vorkuta Ugol’ has 
delegated part of its autonomy so that each mine supplies 83 per cent 
of its product as state orders while selling 17 per cent as it wishes. 
From the proceeds of the 17 per cent, the conglomerate retains 7 per 
cent, leaving the mine with Io per cent. 


At the same time that the conglomerate has assumed greater auto- 
nomy to distribute its coal, the state has also been releasing its contro! 
over prices. The discretionary 17 per cent can be sold at whatever 
price the mine can obtain. But the 83 per cent, composed of state 
orders, has to be sold at an artificially low official optovys (wholesale) 
price. At the end of July 1992, this øptovyi price was lower than the 
cost price and the difference was made up by subsidies, distributed 
by Vorkuta Ugol’. Granting more autonomy to the conglomerate has 
decentralized the planning apparatus so that the struggle between the 
conglomerate and the state is now eclipsed by a struggle within the 
conglomerate among the enterprises over the distribution of subsidies. 


This struggle within the conglomerate is informed by two forms of 
cost price, the cost to the mine, known as the short price, and the cost to 
the conglomerate, known as the Jong price. The long price includes 
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additions to the short price based on the cost of the social infrastruc- 
ture (collective farms, milk producers, kindergartens, the sewerage 
and water department, and so forth), and of the apparatus of the con- 
giomerate itself. The long price is the cost charged to the state, that is 
the price received by the conglomerate. Although the ratio of the short 
price to the long price is a carefully guarded secret, mine directors we 
spoke to estimated it at 40 per cent. That leaves Go per cent of the 
income received from the state to be distributed as subsidies for the 
social sphere and as a means of maintaining the apparatus of the con- 
glomerate itself. Some of the mine directors complained that 2 signifi- 
cant proportion of the subsidies, they did not know exactly how 
much, goes back upstairs to the association Rossiya Ugol’ (Russian 
Coal), a political interest group in Moscow which bargains on behalf 
of the mines with the Ministry of Fuel. 


It is in the interest of the tndividual mine to increase its short price 
and eat its way into the long price but the conglomerate demands 
careful documentation of any claim about increases in costs. Its inter- 
est is to bring the short price down and keep as much of the long price 
as possible for itself. However, mines whose production is more cost 
effective, due to rich coal deposits or modern equipment receive less 
subsidies than the poorer, old mines with thinner seams. In the 
context of market ideology and self-financing the richer mines resent 
the fact thar they have to subsidize the poorer mines. Thus, in autumn 
1989 miners at the most profitable, largest and newest mine—Number 
One—struck for the independence of their mine.’ It had little need 
for the conglomerete since its community is relatively well endowed 
with amenities and housing. As a result of the strike, Number One 
succeeded in seceding from Vorkuta Ugol’ but they now find them- 
selves subordinated directly to the Ministry of Fuel and Energy. It 
suits the ministry to cake a direct cut out of the mine’s profits without 
having to work through the conglomerate. At least, the chief engineer 
sighed, ‘Our bosses are far away in Moscow and not next door.’ 


Not only the richest mines oppose the conglomerate. The director of 
Number Two, one of the poorest mines and slated for closure, was the 
leader of a campaign to reorganize the conglomerate to represent only 
the mines. The idea was to exclude the non-mining infrastructural 
enterprises on the assumption that these were dragging down the 
economic efficiency of the mines. If, as a result, the prices of food pro- 
ducts, for example, were to increase ten times, the director argued, so 
be it. He was firmly committed to a market economy, although he 
assumed that the state would still provide subsidies for coal. 


The specific production profile of Number Two provided additional 
reasons for the director's pursuit of independence. The stare had been 
increasing the wholesale (state) price of the low-grade heating coal 
which the mine produced so that it was rapidly approaching the short 
price (cost price to the mine). He gave us some illustrative figures. At 
the beginning of 1992 the wholesale price for his coal was 35 rubles a 


7 To hide the idenury of the mines we have altered their names to numbers. This is 
conustent with usage during the era of the pruson camps when the mines were also 
referred to by numbers. 
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ton, whereas six months later it was already 800 rubles a ton but the 
short price (cost price) had only increased from 935 rubles a ton to 
1,175 rubles. This meant that the subsidy had fallen from 900 rubles to 
375 rubles a ton. Other prices remaining the same, which they would 
not, an increase in the wholesale price to 1,300 rubles would make 
him independent of subsidy. He thought that being independent of 
the conglomerate would allow him to pursue more enterprising and 
innovative strategies.® 


Not only was Number Two less dependent on subsidies, it was losing 
out in the struggle for those subsidies. Since there is no externally 
guaranteed accounting system, each mine makes its case for increas- 
ing costs privately with the spets apperat—the executive organ of the 
conglomerate. The struggle for subsidies is a political struggle and 
here the director of Number Two was at a disadvantage. He had a his- 
tory of political independence which placed him at odds with the 
administrators in the spets apparat. In 1990 he was elected as a deputy 
to the Kom: Supreme Soviet and in June 1991 he openly encouraged 
the dissolution of the party at his mine to the chagrin of the city party 
secretary. Earlier, he had been the only director to tmmediately and 
openly support the workers’ strikes, even defending them in court. Of 
course, there were economic advantages to be gained from such sup- 
port—when the striking miners went to Moscow to bargain with the 
government, they could include his demands for new technology. But 
there were costs, too. He was marginalized by the conglomerare from 


the beginning. The spets apparat spurned him. 


As subsidies from the Russian government to cover costs of produc- 
tion are no longer assured, so Vorkuta Ugo!’ has an interest in shut- 
ting down those operations which are most costly and which are 
unable to defend themselves politically. Mine Number Three is a case 
in point. Appropriately enough its actual name means ‘Valley of 
Death’ in the local language. It lies some 60 kilometres north of Vor- 
kuta in an even more desolate zone at the foothills of the polar Urals. 
The only connection to the south is via the single-gauge railroad. 
Wooden crosses for the dead and watchtowers still mark remnants of 
the labour camps, long since removed in Vorkuta itself. Apart from 
the mine there is no other source of employment for the four thousand 
inhabitants, many of whom migrated from the Donetsk mining region of 
the Ukraine in search of higher wages. The run-down community would 
simply die if the mine were closed. The cost of coal production is 
higher than any of the other mines and its weak management is politic- 
ally defenceless against threatened closure. At the time of our research 
Vorkuta Ugol’ was planning to wash its hands of Number Three and 
turn it over to the ministry and the Russian state property agency. 


As long as the state wants to assure the delivery of coal to its metallur- 
gical complexes, it will continue to subsidize the production of coal 
and it will work through Vorkuta Ugol’. But the effect is to decentral- 
ize the bargaining system that characterized the old planning order to 





* The director had already shown initiative. He had cut coss by employing his own 
engineers as a maintenance crew. He was also a founding member of a local bank thar 
held the accounts of several mines. 
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the local level, where each mine struggles to maximize what it obtains 
from the conglomerate and minimize what it gives up co ic. These 
hierarchical relations set the parameters within which individual 
mines obtain necessary supplies and distribute their coal. 


Combining Barter with State Orders 


The Soviet economy was a shortage economy. Central ownership of 
the means of production and central direction of the economy gave 
rise to bargaining in which political power took precedence over eco- 
nomic effectiveness, that is budget constraints were soft. Enterprises 
sought to increase their power, often by increasing their size or 
through the monopoly production of goods and services. This led to 
an insatiable appetite for the supply of material and human resources. 
Shortage led to hoarding which led to greater shortage. The economy 
was constrained from the side of supply, so that management’s first 
cask was not to find a consumer, since they were plentiful, but to find 
sources of the factors of production. In our study of a rubber factory 
and then of a furniture factory in 1991, we found the problem of 
supply still paramount, if anything exacerbated.? 


What was striking about our interviews with managers in Vorkute 
was their relative lack of interest in supply problems. One reason was 
that the industry requires only simple materials, such as steel and 
wood. The one shortage we did hear about was the shortage of labour. 
The Pechora basin is being depleted of manpower as many try to leave 
for a more congenial habitat. Despite the very high wages, the mines 
can no longer meet the planned targets for manpower levels. The 
situation appears very serious with as much as a 20 per cent shortfall 
in the labour force at some mines. Just as important as the shortfall 
itself, is the fact chat it is the younger people who are leaving. Those 
who have accustomed themselves to Vorkuta or who simply cannot 
afford to leave are the ones who remain. Some envisage Vorkuta’s 
future as a town of pensioners and contract workers. We talked to the 
chair of the Ukrainian friendship society who had himself lived most 
of his adult life in Vorkuta, a victim of repression. He said that now 
about 13 per cent of Vorkuta’s population is Ukrainian of which, he 
estimates, only about a third can afford to return to the Ukraine. Find- 
ing a place to live on inadequate pensions becomes more serious by the 
day. Ukrainian independence has added complications of citizenship 
since the government in Kiev will not help pensioners from Russia. 


We also learned about competitive struggles for coal reserves. At mine 
Number Four the chief engineer took us to a new work face which was 
a full three metres high, quite out of keeping with the general state of 
the rest of the mine. The director of the mine had managed to approp- 
riate reserves from a much younger mine by going over the head of 
Vorkuta Ugol’ and using his influence in Moscow. Now the chief engineer 
was trying to convince us that a fortune was to be made from invest- 
ment in his mine. Needless to say he had his eye on Western investment. 





9 Burawoy and Hendley, op cit; Burawoy and Krotoc, op at See also Kathryn 
Hendley’s study of Saratov’s large aviation conglomerate, ‘Legal Development and 
Privauxation in Russia: A Case Study’, Sepet Econeary, vol. 8, no. 2 (1992). 
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While managers were concerned about the long-term prospects of the 
Vorkuta coal industry aad thus of the city, they were much more 
absorbed with the immediate problems of realization, how to sell their 
coal. On the one hand, the mines were becoming increasingly coa- 
cerned about the prospects of the internal market, namely the 83 per 
cent of production that was state-ordered. How long will the state 
guarantee the sale of this coal? Two-thirds of the coal produced in 
Vorkuta goes to the Cherepovets steel complex and a further 10 per 
cent goes to the complex in Lipiets.© While we were there, Cherepo- 
vets failed to pay for the coal it was accepting. It was part of a chain 
of debts in which it, too, was owed a great deal of money by the pur- 
chasers of steel. The situation deteriorated to the point where Vorkuta 
Ugol’ decided to halt all shipments to Cherepovets.7 At Number One 
they were trying to work out deals that would circumvent the problem 
by directly taking machinery produced by Cherepovets’ debtors as 
payment of the steel complex’s debts to the mine. 


The problem is not simply one of cash flow, but a secular decline in 
the demand for coal. A general change in energy policy has given 
greater priority to gas and oil over coal.” There will be a further fall 
in the demand for coal as the military industrial complex declines. 
There certainly has been a fall in the production of coal over the last 


few years, occasioned in part by the lengthy strikes, particularly in 1991 


The most immediate concern of mine managers, egged on by the trade 
union, the soviets and the STX (Council of the Labour Collective) was 
how to maximize the return on their ‘17 per cent’ of production plus 
any overproduction of the plan. They can sell the coal to other coun- 
tries in CIS, particularly the Baltic republics which urgently need coal, 
and make handsome ruble profits together with possibly some barter. 
This was the strategy of mine Number Two since it produced only 
low-grade coal. But it required an elaborate negotiation with customs 
officials and a string of connections that only someone with strong 
political ties could execute. 


Most of the mines produce higher-grade coal that could be turned into 
coke for steel production. They bartered their coal in the European 
market in exchange for Western consumer goods or even (though very 
rarely) new machinery for the mine. A chain of intermediaries, trad- 
ıng companies, link Vorkuta to Moscow or St Petersburg and from 
there to outlets in Europe (often in Germany). Barter is big business 
and some mines have an elaborate system of distribution among their 
employees. At mine Number Six, for example, 5,600 rubles buys 
workers goods worth up to $10,000, i.e. at an exchange rate of one 
ruble for almost two dollars,» including televisions, videos, mixers, 
fridges, shoes and even cars. Not only have miners won huge wage 





© In 1991, 7.8 million tons of coal went to metallurgical plants, of which Cherepovets 
recerved 6.1 million tons and Lipiets 0.9 million tons. The L3 million tons of energy 
coal went to the Vorkute power stations. Pigerss em the Actreitess of the Comgtemerate 
Verkata Coal. 1991, p. 54 

T Although we also heard that Cherepovecs’ demand for coal had fallen during the 
summer because one or more blast furnaces were being overhauled. 

7 Friedgut and Siegelbaum, op. ctt.; Rudland, op. at. 

3 At the ame the exchange race was around 15 rubles to the dollar. 


increases but they are now able to obtain Western consumer goods. 
They were even chinking of extending the system, by giving workers 
special accounts in twlate (foreign exchange). These were not mans- 
gerial fairy tales. When we spoke to workers that was often the only 
thing they were interested in talking about—usually the injustices of 
the system of distribution and the long delays. Workers were contio- 
ually coming into the offices of the trade union or the soviet to ask 
what was available through ‘barter’. 


If they are going to export coal for barter, mines have to obtain a 
licence which is distributed by the state, usually through Vorkuta 
Ugol’. These licences or quotas, as they are called, are precious rights. 
Those mines that can’t sell their coal abroad may do an exchange with 
mines that can. Mine Number Eight, for example, which produces 
low quality coal, obtained a quota for mine Number Five to export 
high quality coal on its behalf and in return assumed Number Five's 
state order for the supply of basic coal. Once they obtained consumer 
goods mines would then distribute them to employees and beyond. 
Barter from coal exports underwrites commerce in the streets, the 
bazaar and the cooperatives. 


Mines bargain for quotas with the conglomerate although some mine 
directors go directly to Syktyvkar (the capital of Kom1) and Moscow 
where they bribe officials if necessary. As with subsidies the distribu- 
tion is organized through political processes that operate preemi- 
nently at the level of the conglomerate. Like the merchant companies 
of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century city, the conglomerate 
organizes a system of market regulation and urban monopoly, while 
restricting the trade of independent producers. Nor is it surprising to 
discover that che old Communist elite has managed to place itself at 
the centre of this network of bargaining and regulation. For example, the 
¢x-party secretary for the city is now running a commercial operation 
within Vorkuta Ugol’ that organizes the barter of coal. As we found in 
Syktyvkar, emissaries from the party occupied positions of political and 
economic power within the city even before the coup of August, 1991. 
From these positions they continue to run the city in the same way as 


before. 


This leaves us with a puzzle. How is this continuity with the old order 
possible given the demands of the workers’ movement to end Communist 
rule and install a market economy, and given that the strike committee 
was virtually running the city for long periods during 1989 and 1991? 
Surely, in Vorkuta at least, things should be different? 


From a Strike Movement to Enterprise Politics 


When we arrived in Vorkuta in June 1992, the workers’ movement was 
at a low ebb. The city strike committee remained a symbol of great 
victories that had been won—from enormous increases in remuner- 
ation and changes in the disciplinary code, to the removal of the Com- 
munist Party, the establishment of independent trade unions, and the 
installation of ‘their’ leader Yeltsin in place of Gorbachev. But the 
strike committee was no longer the fulcrum of political activity. 
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Its power had diminished for a number of reasons. First, the Indepen- 
dent Trade Union of Mineworkers (NPG), formed in August 1990 and 
representing underground miners to the first level of supervision, had 
taken over some of the strike committee's functions. Second, the 
strike committee’s eight representatives were in the pay, if not the 
pocket, of the mines, which perhaps constrained their independence. 
Third, many of the more popular leaders of the strike committee had 
taken up political posts in Moscow as well as in Vorkuta, or had set 
themselves up in business. Fourth, the strike committee was ambi- 
valent about calling strikes for fear that it would destabilize ‘its’ 
government. They did not want to jeopardize Yeltsin’s position for he 
was, in their view, their ‘last hope’. 


All these forces came to a head during the summer 1992 crisis of ‘cash’ 
(nalichnaya). Since the beginning of the year, the tenfold increase in 
miners’ wages barely kept up with the galloping inflation. This 
resulted in a drastic shortage of cash—the shortage that could put an 
end to all other shortages. The government had simply not printed 
enough money to supply a population with escalating incomes. All 
over the country workers were being denied their full income. In Vor- 
kuta, the supply of cash varied from mine to mine, depending on the 
influence of managers with banks and other reserves. Employees 
could only draw a few thousand rubles a day from the ‘bank’ and even 
then had to spend considerable amounts of time in line. Within Vor- 
kuta shops were instructed to introduce a system of credit so that the 
population might still have access to basic food supplies. The cash 
crisis came at a particularly crucial moment—in summer when fami- 
lies were preparing to go south for their customary summer holidays. 
Vorkuta miners regard it as their right to send their children to camps 
or relatives in the south. This year many famulies either could not 
afford it or had difficulty in finding sufficient cash. 


Meetings were organized to prepare for strikes. The city strike com- 
mittee proposed a one-day warning strike for 22 June and supported 
the Russian Federation of Independent Trade Unions’ call for a strike 
beginning 1 July. However, in the event both strike calls were widely 
ignored. Miners may not have been too enthusiastic to broadcast the 
fact that their wages were now ten times the average wage in the 
country but, more important, they were disillusioned with the results 
of their strikes in 1989 and 1991. Inflation was eroding wage gains, the 
party had collapsed but the city was run by the same power elite, 
supplies in the shops and housing were no better, parliament proved 
to be no more than a ‘talking shop’, and the collapse of the command 
economy had brought uncertainty and insecurity.” 
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4 One of the most successful and controversial of the ex-leaders bragged to us about 
his ‘lemons’ (the term for a million rubles) and how he now employs 1,000 workers but 
with only seven managers He saw no contradicuon ın proudly proclaiming his virmes 
as a ‘business’ man and at the same time complaining about the bureaucrauzation of 
the strike committee or how 1ts leaders were no longer interested in promoting the 
welfare of workers. He had washed bis hands of the workers’ movement and without 
batting an eyelid embraced business as the only worthwhile way of promoting the 
welfare of all 

5 Expressing their frustration miners did organize a few isolated wildcat strikes 
against their unions and the strike committee. 
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Sensitive to the despondency of their members, the Independent 
Trade Union of Mineworkers (NPG) came out against striking. It 
argued that there was no point to strikes since they would not miracu- 
lously create more cash. Moreover, the government would not be 
threatened by a strike. Coal was already stockpiling in Vorkuta 
because buyérs were unable to pay for their orders. Some even claimed 
that the government was trying to provoke a strike and a showdown 
with the miners. Apart from strategic concerns about the success of 
the strike, NPG had interests of its own. The union was headquartered 
in the same building as Vorkuta Ugol’ and generally supported the 
conglomerate’s policies. The Russian government had given NPG 40 
million rubles to establish itself. Head offices subsidized a full paid 
official at each mine and allowed the mine local to retain all member- 
ship dues (1 per cent of wages), so that financial solvency did not 
depend on any militant defence of their members’ interests. Indeed, 
the leading officials seemed as devoted to NPG’s commercial oper- 
ations as to defending the interests of its workers, or rather they did 
not distinguish between the two.” 


If vested interests and disillusionment sapped away at the strike œm- 
mitment of miners and their representative organs, the extension of 
mine autonomy, particularly the discretionary 17 per cent of output, 
had the effect of undermining working-class solidarity. The decentral- 
ization of planning to the conglomerate led, as we have seen, to 
struggles between mines over quotas and subsidies. The specific 
conditions of each mine—the type of coal it produced, the age of the 
mine, its coal reserves as well as the influence of its director—effect- 
ively divided one mine from another. As the strategies of mine 
management became more important so worker organizations 
focused their efforts on controlling management. 


The basis for such control was already laid in the elections for the 
mine directors in 1989 and 1990. Even though the candidates were all 
locally-renowned managers who moved from one mine to the next in 
a game of musical chairs, this was still an effective exercise of power 
by workers. Managers did have to appeal to workers and make 
promises about what they would do if elected. At each mine either the 
official or the independent trade union, either the STK or an enter- 
prise soviet or some combination of these, played important roles in 
representing employees vis-a-vis management. They were particularly 
active in distributing benefits and barter and in strategies for selling 


caaan aaaaa 


majority on the serike committee in alliance with the conglomerate successfully fought 
against TAN and its plans, finally ejecting TAN’s defenders from the strike committee. 


See Zapelarnaya, 12 December 1991, Verkata, Chas-Prk, 25 January 1992. 
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coal. They carefully monitored top management's attempts to secure 
privileged access to barter. Management had to live with this constant 
surveillance under threat of dismissal by the workers’ collective. 


Indeed, at one mine this is precisely what happened. Number Seven is 
the richest mine save Number One. It is the home of the most radical 
workers who in March 1989 struck before any of the mines not only in 
Vorkuta but in the other regions of the Soviet Union. The mine has 
continued its tradition of radicalism. The director, who was elected in 
1990, soon created much dissatisfaction with the NPG and Soviet by 
being unresponsive to their demands. Three attempts were made to 
get rid of him. In 1991 the director was accused of being in the pocket 
of the conglomerate, cutting deals which were only to his private bene- 
Gt. A conference of the labour collective, called to oust the director, 
failed because, in the view of the leaders of the Soviet and NPG, the 
director used the meeting to distribute cars and fridges to key people. 
The second attempt was early in 1992 in connection with the direc- 
tor’s refusal to work with TAN.” According to the chair of the soviet, 
joining TAN would have secured for employees basic food supplies 
and consumer goods. However, at the conference of the work collect- 
ive called to dismiss the director, he managed to discredit the soviet's 
proposal by claiming the irresponsibility of TAN’s representative on 
the strike committee. Finally, a third conference was called in May 
when the director was accused of failing to improve conditions at the 
mine—the changing rooms and the canteen. There was a vote of no 
confidence in the director whose retention was not even supported by 
the conglomerate. 


The pattern of struggle plays itself out very differently in different 
mines. The age of the mine, the coal reserves, and the quality of the 
coal set limits within which the type of management and the history of 
industrial relations shape the specific form of enterprise politics. Io 
their study of the Donetsk miners, Siegelbaum and Crowley also note 
considerable divergences between mines. They compare one mine 
where ‘miners remain thoroughly dependent on their enterprise and 
its management’ with another ‘where activists have pursued an 
approach to labour relations that is at least partly syndicalist’.* For 
all the differences between mines both within and between Vorkuta 
and Donetsk, all the evidence points to the devolution of the workers’ 
movement towards enterprise politics. This tendency will be intensi- 
fied as enterprises develop their own plans for privatization.” 


In this new pattern of industrial relations what happens to produc- 
tion? Under the Soviet order, as we have already explained, endemic 
shortages gave Managers an interest in delegating control to the work- 
place while employment guarantees and labour shortage limited the 
capacity of managers to exercise control over production. Uncertainty 
and danger as well as the need,for close cooperation underground 


a 


7 See foomote 20. 

@ Lewis Siegelbaum and Stephen Crowley, ‘Survival Scrategses: The Miners of 
Donetsk ın the Post-Soviet Era’, unpublished manuscript, 1992, p. 13. 

© For example, Kathryn Hendley shows how Saratov's aviation conglomerate had to 
create its own legalpolitical regime because existing laws were so uncertain, ambig- 
uous, inappropriate and without enforcement mechanisms. Hendley, op. cit. 
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made worker autonomy even more important. Yet, the boundaries of 
that autonomy were heavily policed through a draconian disciplinary 
code, known as kreprestoye pravo, whose violation could mean loss of all 
benefits, premiums, vacations, access to social services such as kinder- 
gartens and the possibility of transferring to another place of employ- 
ment. 


We could not discover how strictly this feudal regime was enforced 
Prior to the strikes of 1989 but certainly its formal termination was 
one of the early victories of the workers’ movement. Given the num- 
ber of times managers at all levels referred to the deterioration of dis- 
cipline we can only assume that workers now exercise even more 
control over production than before. Managerial control already 
weakened fifteen years ago when the goray master (the first level of 
supervisor) was stripped of the power to grant and withdraw bonuses. 
Since then his main responsibility hes been to ensure the safety of the 
workplace—exceedingly difficult given the poor state of equipment. 
The sachel’nik, that is the second-level supervisor, became responsible 
for distributing bonuses. But, since the strikes, even his discretion has 
been limited by egalitarian pressures. It is not only a matter of 
managerial power but also of opportunities and interests. The future 
is so uncertain, and interest rates so high, that managers are even less 
concerned about productive investment and instead pursue subsidies, 
quotas and barter. 


‘The more things change, the more they remain the same.’ Now we 
can better understand Alexander Sergeyevich. Underlying the rhetoric 
of revolution and alongside democracy and market the Soviet world 
continues. On the one hand, the relations of exchange and distribu- 
tion have changed dramatically, marked by the liberalization of 
prices, the rise of barter, the development of cooperatives, and the 
advent of a consumer culture. All this is entailed in the development 
Of commercial structures. On the other hand the old relations of 
production persist. Production is still organized along the lines of a 
redistributive economy. Monopolies retain their grip on the supply of 
crucial commodities, and workers continue to retain their hold on 
production. We must now turn to two obvious questions: how typical 
is the coal industry and is this just a transition stage en route to 
modern capitalism? 


From Merchant Capital to Modern Capitalism? 


Concepts are not innocent, they sensitize us to specific problems. In 
our case, to adopt the concept of merchant capital is not to argue that 
Russia is returning to the past but to problematize Russia’s road to a 
radiant (capitalist) future. It chematizes a view, shared by both Marx 
and Weber, that a revolutionary divide separates merchant capital 
from modern capitalism. Specifically, historical analogy suggests three 
propositions: the first, which we have already discussed, concerns the 
rise of merchant capital while the second and third concern the transi- 
tion from merchant capital to industrial capitalism. 


I The disintegration of state socialism gives rise te merchant capital rather 
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than modern capitalism. Historically merchant capital emerged within 
the interstices of feudalism and was parasitical upon feudal dominant 
classes. It 1s a form of capital that is dependent upon the state for its 
existence and expansion, and therefore has an elective affinity to 
societies of parcellized sovereignty, such as feudalism and state social- 
ism, where the political and economic are intimately fused, where 
production already depends upon forms of extra-economic force. Just 
like the absolutist state, the post-Soviet state provides an environment 
conducive to the development of merchant capital. 


2. Merchant capital does not spontansonsly evolve tuto modern capitalism. 
Merchant capital throws up a barrier to its self-transformation. It 
tends to preserve rather than dissolve existing systems of production. 
Most usually, the pursuit of profit based on trade grafted itself on to 
and reinforced pre-capitalist forms of production, just as it now pre- 
serves the Soviet system of production. 


. Merchant capital inbibits the independent development of modern capi- 
ee Not only does merchant capital tend to conserve existing 
forms of production upon which it depends, it attempts to stifle the 
growth of a rival industrial capitalism. Except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, the alliance of merchant capital with feudal dominant 
classes and the absolutist state hampered the rise of a self-sustaining 
modern capitalism. Similarly, the clientelistic links between Russian 
managers and organs of political power prevent the growth of an 
autonomous bourgeoisie. 


These propositions can be applied to our study of the coal industry. 
Embedded in networks of trade, managers devote themselves to 
cheapening the costs of inputs and maximizing the returns on out- 
P ts. This regime of merchant capital revolves around the conglomer- 

which retains 2 monopoly over the disposal of subsidies and 
ase coming from the Russian government. On the one hand, the 
government works through the conglomerare to assure supplies of 
coal to the steel industry. On the other hand, conglomerates, and here 
we are not just talking of Vorkuta Ugol’ but the military-induserial 
complex in general, develop powerful political lobbies, such as Civic 
Union, to uphold the system of subsidies and credits. In other words, 
merchant capital gives rise to mercantilist politics, seeking protection, 
favourable terms of trade, taxation and so on. 


Is modern capitalism, therefore, more likely to develop in those state 
industries outside or on the periphery of the military-industrial com- 
plex? Certainly, such industries are more likely to be ‘liberated’ from 
central control. In June we returned to the wood industry we had 
studied a year before to discover that the Russian government had cut 
many of its ties to the conglomerate. The conglomerate had lost con- 
crol over the price of logs which it had previously dictated to the lum- 
ber camps—prices that were much lower than their own selling 
prices. The conglomerate was trying to reconstitute itself by building 
a new corporation out of the most profitable wood enterprises and, 
with this es bait, trying to induce French capital to invest. Is there any 
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reason to believe that this reconstituted conglomerate will behave any 
differently from the old one? 


What are the chances that the enterprises left out of the reconstituted 
conglomerate, or those which have defected, will become competitors 
through more efficient production? Will chey have access to supplies 
and to capital now that they are cut off from the conglomerare? Can 
one survive beyond merchant capital as an independent private enter- 
prise, usually referred to as a cooperative? Again the picture is far 
from auspicious because state enterprises have not allowed cooperat- 
ives the autonomy to grow as independent productive organizations. 
With the exception of the construction industry, where there are 
indeed private small-scale entrepreneurs, cooperatives either organize 
themselves within state enterprises or they are trading companies 
which mediate between state enterprises as a political substitute for 
an effective market. Obviously, one cannot be surprised that 
cooperatives have not flowered in the coal industry where production 
requires huge investments. But even in the wood industry, where the 
opportunities for small-scale investment are plentiful in such areas as 
furniture, the old enterprises still maintain a monopoly of production 
by controlling resources, credit and distribution. 


Thus, just as in the transition from feudalism, so now in the transition 
from state socialism, merchant capital creates obstacles to the rise of 
industrial capitalism. However, it might be argued that the appeal to 
history is misleading. It is one thing to talk of the genesis of modern 
capitalism in the seventeenth, eighteenth and even nineteenth cen- 
turies, but quite another matter to consider irs development in the 
twentieth century when capitaliam has already established itself as a 
world system. Indeed, according to modernization theory, capitalism 
will swarm over the trenches of the command economy as the totali- 
tarian state crumbles.” 


However, the actual history of capitalist development in the second 
half of the twentieth century offers a more pessimistic scenario. Once 
the barriers are down, international capital becomes predatory on 
new entrants into the capitalist world, plundering those countries for 
their resources without making commensurate investment. When 
international capital assumes the form of merchant capital it creates 
underdevelopment not only through exploitation but also through 
incomplete exploitation, that is by leaving intact indigenous systems 
of production. The problem is compounded when foreign capital 





æ ‘In 1989, abour 80 per cent of all cooperatrves were physically locared within stare 
enterprises or operated under the umbrella of one. In addiaon, they leased most of 
their capital and bought most of therr raw materials from the state ' Anthony Jones 
and Willam Moskoff, XeOgs, Bloomington 1991, p. 40 

n See Michael Burawoy, The End of Sovietology and the Rensissance of Modern:z- 
ation Theory’, Comtemporery Secuslegy, vol. 21, no. 6 (1992). 

a For the tendency of merchant capital to preserve existing systems of production 
see, for example, Elizabeth Fox-Genovese and Eugene D. Genovese, Frans of Merchest 
Capital, Oxford 1983; Geoffrey Kay, Develepment and Underdevelapmeat, New York 1975, 
Maurice Dobb, Stwaes in the Develapmest of Capitalism, New York 1947 For the kcas 
dlasucas of the debare as to whether merchant capital dissolved feudalism and whether 
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finds itself unable to invest except in partnership with domestic 
conglomerates of merchant capital.* 


More generally, theories of underdevelopment argue that the genesis 
of capitalism is indeed very different when there already exists a 
world capitalist system, but not in the way anticipated by moderniz- 
ation theory. The later a society launches into capitalism the more its 
surplus is drained away to the more advanced surrounding econo- 
mies.“ The development of capitalism in the metropolis entails the 
underdevelopment of the periphery. In this view, plunging into the 
international economy is the wrong way to make the transition from 
state socialism to capitalism. ‘Shock therapy’ becomes all shock and 
no therapy. 


Logically enough, those who subscribe to the thesis of underdevelop- 
ment also recommend an arm’s-length relationship with the world 
economy. Thus, the protective shield of ‘Communism’ might better 
foster economic development than the Western-inspired Russian 
strategy of casting aside all trade barriers. The success of economic 
reforms in China is a case in point. Victor Nee, for example, shows 
how regional and local government in China has promoted new mar- 
ketized state enterprises and private firms, propelling China toward a 
mixed economy.» How different from the localism of Russia which 
consolidates monopolistic state conglomerates! By retaining its Com- 
munist shell, China is moving toward a market economy more rapidly 
than Russia. The Hungarian case is equally instructive. Under the 
umbrella of state socialism twenty years of economic reform replaced 
physical planning with fiscal planning, created consumer markets and 
a relatively stable currency with rudimentary banking and credit 
organizations as well as a healthy second economy of independent 
entrepreneurship. Ironically, the Soviet Union subsidized the devel- 
opment of this mixed economy. But with the evaporation of ‘Com- 
munism’ even Hungary is finding it difficult to navigate the gales of 





™ (comt.) 
it gave rise to caprtalism, see Rodney Hilton o al., The Tressition from Feudalism to Capi- 
talism, London 1976. 
3) Many of these foreign transactions work through a chain of intermediaries that 
obviously includes Western as well as Russian firms See, for example, the many 
arucles in both the Russian and Western press on the spoils from Russian oil and alu- 
minium deals that flowed to the infamous international commodiues trader, Marc 
Rich, who 1s wanted by the us Justice Department on a s1-count indictment for fraud, 
racketeering and tax evasion. (Rich, Influenual and Very Dangerous’, Irvestre, 2 June 
1992; ‘Artem Tarasov, Marc Bich and Others’, Irgestsa, 8 July 1992; ‘Again on the Mys- 
teries of “Big Business” ', Irvertss, 3 August 1992, ‘How the usw Hit Marc Rich Where 
It Hurts’, Basses Wek, 1 May 1992; “How Rich got Rich’, Forbes, 22 June 1992 ) 
44 The classic formulations are’ Paul Baran, The Pedsteca!l Ecomemy of Growth, New York 
1957; Andre Gunder Frank, Leta Ameria: Underdevelepment and Revelation, New York 
1969; Samur Amin, Usegae! Development, New York 1976; Immanuel Wallerstein, The 
Modern World System, New York 1974. 
» Victor Nee, ‘Organizational Dynamics of Market Transition: Hybrid Forms, Pro- 
perty Rights, and Mixed Economy in China’, Adsrxzstrative Scomcs Quarterty, 37 (1992). 
* See for example, Alec Nove, The Ecomoary of Feasthls Secsalssm, London 1983; David 
Stark, ‘Coexisting Organizational Forms tn Hungary's Economy’, in Victor Nee and 
David Stark (eds), Remakrng the Ecomomsc Instrtuteens of Socialism, Sanford 1989; Nigel 
Swain, Haxpery: The Rise and Fall of Feassble Sectaliim, London 1992. 
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international competition. So how much more difficult must be the 
transition in Russia which is trying to establish the same institutions 
overnight and without any protective shield? 


Underdevelopment theory has been criticized for economic reduction- 
ism and determinism, for inverting rather than correcting the opti- 
mistic teleology of modernization theory, and for ignoring such 
exceptions as the newly-industrializing countries. Underdevelopment 
becomes dependent development when, instead of autarky, states take 
advantage of their position in the world order by constructing alliances 
between domestic and international capital.” Recent theorizing, for 
example, argues that capitalist accumulation in less developed coun- 
tries requires a state that is both sufficiently strong and sufficiently 
autonomous.” How well equipped is the Russian state to engineer 
such a transiuion to modern capitalism? First, the state continues to be 
prey to political forces that erode its autonomy. Second, it has lost 
what capacity it had to regulate the economy. From studies of the 
local economy, such as our own, it 1s clear that state policy has been 
singularly ineffective in implementing its goals.” Third, at an ideo- 
logical level, the rejection of the command economy, and the embrace 
of the free market, are ill suited to a prominent role for the state in 
forging a road to modern capitalism. 


Theories of dependent development regard the global division of 
labour as an opportunity and not just an external constraint on the 
economic strategies states can pursue. If it is difficult to talk of the 
strategies of a state so weak and incoherent as the Russian state, we 
have to turn to a second alternative to the teleology of underdevelop- 
ment—one that focuses more on the way locally embedded class forces 
shape- economic growth. The variegated picture of development 





*7 See Fernando Cardoso and Enzo Faleto, Dependency aad Development cx Lain 
Ameria, Berkeley 1979; Peter Evans, Dependent Develapment. The Allsance of Maln- 
sainaal, State and Local Capetal, Princeton 1979. 

8 See, for example, Dietrich Rueschmeyer and Perwer Evans, “The State and Economic 
Transformation. Toward an Analysis of the Condrnons Underlying Effective Interven- 
ton’, in Dietrich Rueschmeyer, Peter Evans and Theda Skocpol, Brragrag the State Bach 
In, Cambridge 1985; Peter Evans, “The Scare as Problem and Solmon: Predanon, 
Embedded Autonomy, and Structural Change’, in Stephan Haggard and Robert Kauf- 
man (eds.), The Podstecs of Ecomemse Adyasttment, Princeton 1992, Vedat Milor, The Comper- 
atrve Study of Planamg and Ecomomxc Development m Tarksy and Francs, Madison 
forthcoming; Gary Hamilton and Nicole Biggart, ‘Market, Culture, and Authority: A 
Comperatrve Analysis of Management and Organizanon in the Far East’, supplement 
to American Journal! of Sectelegy, 1988, Frederic Deyo (ed.), The Podetrcal Ecomeney of the New 
Avex Indastrialism, Ithaca 1987 

» Mary McAuley’s study, for example, shows how the old politicel elites of Arkhan- 
gel’sk, Perm’ and Sc Petersburg have managed to maintain their local dominance with 
the result that, “Very lictle changed in the economic sphere, except for a decline in 
hving standards’ (‘Polrtics, Economics, and Elite Realignment in Russia: A Regional 
Perspective’, Semt Ecosesry, vol. 8, no. 1 (1992), p. 68.) 

® See, for example, Robert Brenner, ‘Agrarian Class Structure and Economic Develop- 
ment in Pre-Industrial Hurope’, Pat ema Present, no. 70 (1976) and “The Origins of Capi- 
talist Development A Critique of Neo-Smithian Marxism, New Laft Ressew 104 (1977); 
Colin Leys, Underdevelapasent cx Keys, Berkeley 1975. More recently Robert Bates, Beyond 
the Miracle of the Market, Cambridge 1989 and Joel Migdal, Stromg Secutres and Woah 
States, Princeton 1988, have both underlined the rmportance of local economic organir- 
anon in determining both the direction and the unintended effects of state policies. 
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that emerges from such an approach explains, for example, why the 
Soviet order has broken down further in wood than in coal. Working- 
class mobilization in coal has been a major factor in preserving state 
protection whereas workers in the wood industry have not been able 
to exercise any such influence. Even within the coal industry thers are 
big differences. Mine Number Two’s isolation within the conglomer- 
are and its precarious future weakens labour and compels productive 
innovation whereas a different balance of forces at the relatively rich 
mine Number Seven goes along with the search for new forms of 
trade. 


More generally, economic reforms and foreign capital combine with 
existing forms of production to create uneven effects. A furniture fac- 
tory well placed in trading networks faced fewer pressures to innovate 
than a rubber factory which was unable to orchestrate the vast array 
of supplies and products. Whereas the former continued to rely on 
old productive arrangements, the latter was continually experiment- 
ing with new organizational forms. But where the pressures to inno- 
vate are strong, it is also usually che case that resources are meagre 
and thus innovation is less likely to succeed.” Nevertheless, such a 
theoretical approach that pays attention to institutional differences 
between sectors, within sectors between enterprises and even within 
enterprises between departments, illuminates different possible trajec- 
tories of development. 


If the diversity of responses gives ground for hope the overall! situa- 
tion looks more desperate. For all the unevenness of its economic 
development, the legacy of the past conspires with the international 
context to give merchant capital its powerful presence. No matter 
how the current contest between different branches of the state 
evolves, the task of moving from an economy that seeks profit from 
trade to one that seeks profit through the transformation of produc- 
tion will be daunting. We therefore have to entertain the bleak hypo- 
thesis that Russia is once more attempting a utopian transition. We 
are forced to ask whether the transition from socialism to capitalism 
will be any easier than the transition in the reverse direction? Or, 
more specifically, are the conditions for the transition from merchant 
capital to modern capitalism any more propitious than the transition 
from state socialism to democratic socialism? And does market ideol- 
ogy play the same role as its predecessor, socialist ideology, obscuring 
the chasm between the grim reality of today and the promise of a 
radiant future? 





¥ See Burawoy and Hendley, ep. ct and Burawoy and Krotov, sp. at 
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The Rise of Masculinism in 
Eastern Europe 


In the recent literature on gender relations in Eastern Europe, it is 
quite often said that democratization has ‘opened up a space’ within 
which women can now seek to identify their interests and organize.’ 
That 1s undoubtedly the case. At the same time, however, as offering 
a space to women, the transition to liberal capitalism offers men the 
opportunity of putting a greatly increased social distence between 
themselves and women. It is the rise in masculinism which 3s the pri- 
mary characteristic of gender relations in Eastern Europe today. If we 
grasp this, I argue, we also grasp the opportunity to more fully appre- 
hend the way in which masculinism forms the very bedrock of Western 
liberal democracy. For Eastern Europe makes plain that the gender 
order of liberal capitalism is not simply the result of historical contin- 
gency. It cannot, for example, be explained in terms of women’s lesser 
experience or expertise with respect to the functioning of democratic 
institudons or the market. Indeed, the very uniformity of the Eastern 
European experience indicates chat the re-creation of the gender order 
in the transition to capitalism is in fact predicated on the rescinding of 
a range of rights accorded to women under state socialism. 


Under state socialism, the lack of civil society and private property 
had an ambivalent significance for gender relations. On the one hand, 
the constraints on the scope for autonomous public action which this 
entailed brought a substantial levelling of relations between women 
and men. This dimension of equality was further reinforced by the 
encoding of legal rights for women based on the assumption of full 
employment, On the other hand, the absence of civil society also fos- 
tered the neo-traditional organization of society, one aspect of which 
was the valorization and entrenchment of traditional definitions of 
gender.” It is the combined effect of these two sets of influences that 
is responsible for the fact that in Eastern Europe, deep-seated notions 
of gender difference often go hand in hand with a lack of any real 


sense of gender inequality. 
Traditional views of what ‘normal’ men and women are, have, in fact, 


acted as a vehicle for change in Eastern Europe, ‘freedom’ being asso- 
ciated with the freedom to more fully enact a traditional feminine or 





' See for example Maxine Molyneux, “The “Woman Question” in the Age of Peres- 
troika’, NLR 183, 1990, p. 44; Hilary Pilkington, “Whose Space is t Anyway? Youth, 
Gender and Civil Society in the Soviet Union’, in S. Rai, H. Pilkington, and A. 
Phiracklea (eds) Weman sx the Pace of Changs, London 1992. 
` For a fuller discussion see Peggy Wateon, ‘Eastern Europe's Silent Revolution: Gen- 
der’, Secwiagy, May 1993. 
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masculine identity, untrammelled by the constrictions of the socialist 
state.> However, the changes which have been wrought now offer sys- 
tematic advantage to men. That is because civil society offers an 
enhanced but unequal scope for action in the new public sphere, 
while the private sphere—the traditional domain of women—is set to 
lose much of its previous significance. Civil society means the 
empowerment of men and the enactment of masculinity on a grand 
scale. The transition to liberal democracy and a market economy 
based on private property, essentially entails the (re)structuring of 
Opportunity and the creation and institutionalization of hierarchy 
based on market advantage; traditional ideas concerning difference, 
including gender difference, are playing a key role in shaping such 
exclusionary advantage in the new public sphere. 


Political Representation 


That the democratization of Eastern Europe should be tantamount to 
the selective political empowerment of men is evidenced by the out- 
comes of the democratic elections which have been held ın the former 
Soviet bloc. These had the immediate effect of making all of the East 
European parliaments far more exclusively male institutions than had 
been the case previously. As the parliaments acquired a measure of 
real social power, so women were excluded. The greatest change in 
this respect has been witnessed in Romania. There, the 1990 elections 
saw a decrease in the percentage of female members of parliament 
from about one-third to 3.5 per cent.4 In the Czech and Slovak Federal 
Republic, there was a corresponding fall from 29.5 to 6 per cent; in 
Bulgaria the drop was from 21 to 8.5 per cent, in Hungary from 20.9 
to 7 per cent and in the ex-GDR from 32.2 to 20.5 per cent.) Following 
the 1991 election in Poland, 44 out of a total of 460 members of 
parliament are women, roughly half the level of representation during 
state socialism.° The government formed after this election sacked 
the only two women ministers in post, as well as a number of female 
vice-ministers, leading one observer of the Polish Sejm to comment: 
‘the liberal, European and modern Congress is reminiscent of an 
English club where only men are allowed to enter’.7 


Although men have swept into the democratic parliaments in force, 
their claim to rule is nevertheless a fragile one: it cannot be readily 
justified in terms of the superior experience, skills or qualifications of 
men, since the procedures of democracy are new and women have 
been at least the educational equals of men since the 1960s. Nor is 
political power yet founded on private property. Radical claims of 
gender difference are the sole basis for the legitimacy of the rule of 
men, and constitute an explicit justification of the exclusion of women 





3 Ibid. 

* Anastasia Posadskaya, “The Role and Task of National Machinery for the Advance- 
ment of Women in the Period of Social and Economic Reform in the Countries of East- 
ern Europe and the usar’, in United Nations (ed.), The Impact of Econom and Political 
Reform on the Status of Women ra Eastern Europe and the ussz (forthcoming). 
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! Wprest, 14 June 1992. The subsequent appointment of Hanna Suchocka as Prime 
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from power in Eastern Europe. For example, the Polish Represent- 
ative on the Council of Europe, Marcin Libicki, has openly said that: 
‘It is impossible to speak of discrimination against women. Nature 
gave them a different role to that of men. The ideal must still be the 
woman-mother, for whom pregnancy is a blessing.” Similarly, the 
leader of the Union of Real Politics (Unia Polityki Realnej), Janusz 
Korwin-Mikke, is of the view that ‘equality of the sexes is patent non- 
sense. The entire development of the human species depends on 
specialization—only the society where men and women fulfil different 
roles can win’.9 Dissenting women are given the pejorative label of 
‘feminist’, and then typically defined, not in terms of a quest for self- 
determination (a uniquely masculine concept in Eastern Europe), but 
in terms of their sexual dependency in relation to men. Vaclav Havel, 
for example, has called feminism a refuge for ‘bored housewives and 
dissatisfied mistresses’.° In Poland, the newspaper Gazeta Wyborcza, 
in a discussion of contraception in March 1992, asserted that ‘half the 
feminists want to be raped, but there is no-one who wants to do it.’™ 
Some see this caricature of feminism as deterring women from action. 
Barbara Labuda, leader of the Women’s Group in the Polish Sejm, 
has said that the hesitation of Democratic Union deputies to join the 
group is because ‘they are frightened of the “red label” and the jibes 
of their male colleagues that they are using feminist activity to com- 
pensate for an unhappy personal life.’ 


The question of women’s rights is secondary to the establishment of 
stable political (and economic) hierarchy. That is why it is recently 
been said of the reformers in Czechoslovakia that their ‘much-voiced 
opinion is that women’s issues can be addressed only once the democ- 
ratization process is completed.’ Signs of female autonomy evince 
reactions of intolerance and vulnerability, as the brief history of 
Poland’s ‘Governmental Plenipotentiary for Women’s Affairs and the 
Family’ shows. Anna Popowicz was appointed to this position in 
April 1991 She had played no part in determining the remut of the 
post: ‘I had the choice of taking the job or not, I could not discuss the 
issue,’ she said.“ In fact, the job had been created by the then Prime 
Minister Jan Krzysztof Bielecki in response to two conflicting sets of 
demands. On the one hand there had been protests that the post of 
women’s representative, a function filled by a Vice-Minister of 
Labour since 1982, had been left unfilled for a number of months. ‘All 
the places in the government have been filled by Plenipotentiaries for 
Men's Affairs’ wrote one commentator, ‘and a single Plenipotentiary 
for Women’s Affairs may never be created.» There was also consid- 
erable pressure from family organizations and the Catholic Church to 
create an office for family affairs. Bielecki’s solution was to marry the 
two sets of demands, move women’s affairs out of the Ministry of 
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Labour and link them with family problems in the Office of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. According to Popowicz, her function as women’s 
representative was unacceptable to many men, and to some women 
too. ‘The first criticisms that were raised against me came from family 
Organizations, very many priests in fact, and some lay men. They said: 
“What on earth are you this representative of women’s affairs for? 
The family now, that is an important business, that I understand. 
Family affairs—yes. But women, what are you talking about women’s 
affairs for? It’s really annoying!” (...) Both for men, and for many 
women too, it's a job which is wide open to ridicule. They say: “Why 
do you separate those women from the rest of society? They say that 
it's not a serious way of behaving, that women are people too, and 
what do we need this special woman's representative for? That's how 
some women see it, and that’s why the former Vice-Minister of 
Labour didn’t want the job. I am the first person who publicly admits 
that she is Representative of Women’s Affairs (...). I think that I am 
the first person not to be ashamed of the job.'™ Although Popowicz 
was appointed at ministerial level, her scope for autonomous 
decision-making was limited. ‘I cannot instruct the education authori- 
ties, the pharmacists or hospitals or anyone else to do anything. Only 
the relevant minister can do that. I have to convince the minister that 
he actually thought of it first, thar it was actually his idea. I have to 
persuade him that he’s not just doing something because I say so, but 
that he actually wanted it himself. That is the difficulty.’ 


In the event, Popowicz soon overstepped the line which had been 
marked out for her. She was summarily dismissed from her post on 28 
February 1992—ironically, on the eve of her departure for Vienna 
where she had been due to address a conference on the decrease in dis- 
crimination against women in Poland.” According to press reports, 
the reason for her demise had been her temerity in criticizing the new 
Ethical Code adopted by doctors in November 1991, which effectively 
banned abortion (in contravention of existing law), as well as her 
Opposition to the proposed anti-abortion bill. Her post was left 
vacant. In a statement concerning the dismissal, the head of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Wojciech Wlodarczyk, said that if a plenipotentiary 
would still be required, which he doubted, then he himself would fill 
the role.® One month later, it was the Minister Without Portfolio, 
Artur Balasz, who was called upon to open an international confer- 
ence in Poznan on the equality of women and men in a changing 
Europe. He used this occasion to express his view that ‘the creation of 
a special programme for women is a strange demand and is reminis- 
cent of Communist times’. 


Anna Popowic’s experience was not an isolated phenomenon. The 
head of Solidarity’s Women’s Section was also criticized and harassed 
by the Union’s male leadership until she herself resigned and her 
assistant was dismissed. Once again, the issue at stake was proposed 
anti-abortion legislation. The Women’s Section had been established 
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by Lech Kaczyński in September 1989 as a result of criticism from the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions—the ICFTU had 
been funding Solidarity for some time and had noted the lack of 
action oriented towards women. Tarasiewicz was appointed to head 
the Section. Following the Solidarity Congress in 1990, where a resolu- 
tion was passed concerning the necessity for anti-abortion legislation, 
the Women’s Section protested saying that the delegates (90 per cent 
of whom were men) had no mandate for this decision since women 
Mnion members (representing 50 per cent of Union membership) had 
not been consulted. The Women’s Section subsequently conducted 
referenda among factory workers, which indicated a wish to retain the 
right to abortion. This displeased the leadership, who suggested that 
Tarasiewicz find a job in some feminist organization. The staff of the 
Women’s Section were banned by the male leadership from represent- 
ing the Union abroad because ‘they lacked the proper moral spine.’ 
After her resignation, Tarasiewicz was prohibited from maintaining 
contact with what was termed ‘the so-called Women's Section’, and 
threatened with public disgrace if she disobeyed.” 


Political Power and Abortion 


With the exception of Romania, the political empowerment of men ın 
Eastern Europe brought with it everywhere an immediate questioning 
of the reproductive rights which had been accorded women under 
state socialism. As one Hungarian author has put it: ‘It is rather tell- 
ing that one of the first big discussions of the newly elected (Hungar- 
ian) parliament took place about a draft law to ban aboruon. It is 
rather intriguing that in the middle of a deep economic crisis, polit- 
ical chaos and social insecurity, when the very foundations of society 
are to be reshaped, abortion has become a primary question in almost 
all post-socialist countries.’* A member of the Polish Senate was con- 
fronted with this issue on a private occasion. His reply indicated that 
the reason for concentrating on the abortion issue at the expense of 
other pressing problems was simply because it was regarded as some- 
thing which could be done.” In other words, the regulation of women 
was seen as an area which required action, but also one where power 
could be readily exercised, whereas the economy engendered feelings 
of powerlessness. ‘We will nationalize those bellies!’ (Uspolecntmy te 
brzuchy!) remarked the same senator with enthusiasm on another 
private occasion. Attempting to legislace against the right to abortion 
in effect serves both to institutionalize the power of men, and to 
legitimate this power by providing a platform for new, more radical 
and ‘modernized’ definitions of women as exrlæsively grounded ın 
domesticity. The latter is a particularly breathtaking endeavour in 
view of women’s virtually unbroken historical record of productive 
activity in Poland, as elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 


Abortion has assumed particular political importance in Poland. 
Here, a rigidly anti-abortion stance has, in effect, become the ‘politic- 
ally correct’ position for many of those making a bid for membership 
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of the political elite, for whom the political sponsorship of the Catho- 
lic Church is vital. The first abortion bill to be considered by the 
democratically elected authorities in Poland embodied an attempt to 
criminalize women undergoing abortion, envisaging a two-year pri- 
son sentence for this offence The successor to this bill, approved by 
the Senate in 1990, removed this proposed penalty on the grounds of 
what this assembly of men considered to be ‘the widespread lack of 
awareness among women as to what abortion really is’. Despite this 
more lenient approach, the metaphor of women as criminals persisted. 
During an election meeting in March 1991, the chairperson of the 
Polish Medical Society's Life Protection Section responded with the 
following comment when challenged as to why women themselves 
should not have a voice in deciding on the abortion issue in a refer- 
endum: ‘If we were to take a vote among thieves as to whether there 
should be punishment for stealing then we all know what the outcome 
would be (...). If we do not respect a small being when he is still in 
his mother’s womb, then things will eventually reach the point where 
someone will not respect me here when I am speaking in public!’24 
The abortion issue resurfaced in Poland in July 1992, with the first 
parliamentary reading of two rival abortion bills. One of these was 
sponsored by the National Christian Union and envisaged up to two 
years imprisonment for a doctor carrying out an abortion other than 
when the mother’s life is at stake. This was passed by a majority of 
two to one before going on to commuttee stage. The opposing bill was 
defeated. This had been sponsored by the Parliamentary Women’s 
Group, and had sought to allow abortion under specified circum- 
stances, as well as to provide universal sex education and access to 
contraception. Discussion of the two bills was restricted to a single 
day on the request of one deputy, ‘otherwise the “dramatic events” 
taking place in the country at this very moment will be neglected, 
while we will be debating here and engaging in oratorical displays’ .75 
One serious newspaper described the tone of the discussion as follows: 
‘Citations from moral and Church authorities were at a premium, as 
were quotes from the Psalms, from the Hippocratic oath, alongside 
homespun “literary” efforts such as “I’m on the side of the storks”. 
Personal avowals were frequently proffered, usually by men boasting 
about the number of children they had. One deputy, a father of four 
months, presented the chamber, which was now full, with a colour 
Photograph of his little daughter." ‘Women are above the law’, 
claimed a female National Christian Union deputy, ‘every judge must 
conduct a trial before declaring a death sentence. But a woman can go 
to her doctor and say that she wants to kill her child.’”” A bill calling 
for a referendum on abortion which would specify the circumstances 
under which abortion should be legal was rejected. 


Both this decision and the vote on the abortion bills diverged quite 
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dramatically from current public opinion. A poll carried out in May 
1992 showed that 75 per cent of adults were in favour of a referendum, 
while only five per cent thought that the issue should be left to the 
Sejm to resolve.2® With regard to abortion itself, public opinion has 
shifted quite significantly over recent months, in parallel with a 
marked decline in popular confidence in both government and 
Church.” A poll carried out in March 1992 showed that in compari- 
son with Autumn 1990, support for the right to abortion had increased 
by 24 percentage points, while opposition had dropped by 20 
points. More recently, a survey of a representative sample of 1,12 
Polish women carried out at the end of 1992 indicated that as many as 
78 per cent considered abortion to be permissible, while less than 20 
per cent thought it shbuld be banned.” 


The passage of the bill entered into its final stages early this year with 
the Sejm voting in favour of an amended version on 7 January.” An 
abortion ban, when it comes into force, would contravene the Euro- 
pean Convention of Human Rights. ‘There is the danger that the 
government—dominated as it is by the National Christian Union— 
will delay ...so that the abortion bill is enacted before the Conven- 
tion. The point is that only laws which come into force after the ratifi- 
cation of the Convention can be taken to the Court of Human Rights, 
wrote one newspaper. In the event, Poland ratified the European 
Convention of Human Rights on 18 January 1993. However, this rati- 
fication agreement specifically excluded that article of the Convention 
which gives citizens the right to bring cases to the European Court. 
While being denied their rights under the European Convention, 
there is evidence that women are already being subjected to surveil- 
lance by what has been referred to as the ‘gynaecological police’. 
This has come in the form of a demand from Barbara Fraczek, Sejm 
deputy and member of Solidarity, that the director of the Tarnobrzeg 
voivodship hospital provide her with a list of all female patients seek- 
ing treatment for ‘strange’ bleeding.” 


Well before the anti-abortion bill became law, increasing restrictions 
made the right to abortion somewhat theoretical for many women in 
Poland. The head of the gynaecological ward in the hospital in Lomza 
in the north-east of Poland, for example, reports that the doctor’s 
dilemma as to whether or not to carry out an abortion does not apply. 
‘For the last eighteen months, not a single woman has presented herself 
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(...). The moral pressure and the difficulties involved in putting 
together the necessary documentation are enormous. So women look 
for the easy way out and seek medical assistance in Byelorussia or 
Lithuania. Through family, social or casual contacts—for example 
through striking up an acquaintance at a bazaar, they announce their 
visit to a hospital in Minsk or Grodno. The most welcome payments 
are (formal) invitations to Poland, and the Thai-produced jeans and 
jackets which are fashionable over there.’ 


The Economy and the Labour Market 


Traditionally, men and women have had similar labour force partici- 
pation rates in Eastern Europe. Although gender segregation was less 
marked than in Western Europe, it nevertheless remained an import- 
ant feature of employment, with women constituting a significant 
secondary workforce. Women dominate the service sphere in most 
countries. For example, in Poland, Hungary and Romania almost half 
of all female workers are in the service and trade sectors.” Women 
also represent a highly qualified labour force, typically construting 
about half of all those graduating from institutions of higher educa- 
tion. With economic reform and the introduction of a competitive 
labour market, women have become particularly vulnerable to unem- 
ployment in all of Eastern Europe. The exception is possibly Hungary, 
where women’s willingness to work for very low wages has created a 
preference for female workers in some sectors.*9 In Poland, the pro- 
portion of the unemployed who are women is growing steadily. By 
April 1992, they constituted nearly 53 per cent of the unemployed, as 
opposed to 45 per cent of the workforce.? In the former GDR, women’s 
unemployment rates have risen much faster than men’s. Between mid- 
1989 and mid-1991 they rose by 500 per cent, compared with 300 per cent 
for men.“ Of those registered unemployed in Romania in September 
1990, 85-90 per cent were women.” In Czechoslovakia,#3 Bulgaria,“ 
and Alhania,43 women represent about 60 per cent of the unemployed. 


An alternative for women is to set up businesses of their own, particu- 
larly in view of their experience in the informal sector of the economy. 
However, interviews with representatives of banks and credit pro 
grammes in Poland highlights the problems faced by many women in 
this regard. The study showed 


the amount borrowed by women-owned businesses is generally less than 
that borrowed by men, partly due to a cendency for women to own less 
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capical-intensive types of businesses In addition, because women have 
traditionally earned less than men, they have fewer accumulated assets 
which can be used as collateral or as start-up capital required by banks. 
Women also comprise a very small number of the members of newly 
created business associations. Finally, che executive training programmes 
in the new business schools are dominated by men, partly because of 
admussions criteria which emphasize previous managerial experience, 
which women rarely have. Even degree programmes in economics have 
gained renewed prestige with the economic reform and the proportion of 
applications from men has been increasing.*® 


There is little evidence that Eastern European women wish to give up 
employment. A study carried out in the autumn of 1990 showed that 
only three per cent of East German women regarded housework as 
their preferred occupation, as compared with 25 per cent in Western 
Germany.*” A Bulgarian study carried out in February 1991 showed 
that 20 per cent of women expressed a wish to stay at home.‘ 
Another study carried out in Hungary in 1986 found that 77 per cent 
of women questioned believed that they would prefer to keep work- 
ing, even if they were in a position to stay at home.49 A Polish study 
carried out in the Lodz and Ostrów Wielkopolski areas in Poland 
in November and December 1991 has shown that men and women 
react in a similar fashion to news of their redundancy.* However, 
women found it much harder to come to terms with their unemploy- 
ment over a period of time, a fact which the authors of the study see as 
being linked to their greater difficulty in finding any kind of alterna- 
tive employment. Once unemployed, men found it much easier to 
find casual work, for example. 


According to the findings of this study, unemployment is rapidly 
becoming a factor which influences a person's sense of self-worth. 
One year following the onset of unemployment on a significant social 
scale, as many as one fifth of the unemployed taking part in the study 
expressed the view that being in possession of a permanent job was a 
significant factor in determining a person’s value. Unemployment 
meant that people had inherently less value. A separate study of 
unemployed women in Warsaw and Lédz in 1990 found that most 
women said that unemployment had affected their domestic relation- 
ships, usually in a negative way.” “The moment I lost my job prob- 
lems at home began,’ said one respondent. “The lack of money caused 
quarrels between my husband and myself. My husband says he won't 
work for my upkeep, and delights in saying that if it were not for him, 
I would die of hunger.’ 


The experience of unemployment has been particularly severe for lone 
mothers. In Poland, lone mothers head about 18 per cent of families 
with dependent children. A recent study of over 900 unemployed lone 
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mothers in Poland showed that gr per cent lived below the poverty 
line, while 52 per cent had an income which reached only about half of 
the poverty line level. Most lone mothers said they had no savings. 
One-third had managed to get some kind of casual work, though a 
further 29 per cent said they had no chance of any work of this kind, 
since unemployment had meant them taking their children out of nur- 
series and nursery schools, whose services had increased dramatically 
in cost. Only six per cent of partners provided any help in caring or 
providing for their joint offspring. The overwhelming majority of 
these women (80 per cent) said that unemployment had been an 
extremely painful experience, describing themselves as being ‘shat- 
tered’, ‘appalled’, ‘engulfed by a feeling of hopelessness’, and full of 
‘fear for their own future and that of their children’. 


Mechanisms of Marginalization 


There are a number of points at which women are at a competitive 
disadvantage in maintaining their labour market position. Polish 
research has shown that when workers are selected for redundancy, it 
is more likely to be those already absent on unpaid leave. Nearly one- 
fifth of those identifying the circumstances of their dismissal were 
women who had found their jobs no longer in existence on their 
returo from child-care leave. A Hungarian study has tndicated that 
factors increasing the probability of dismissal include level of qualif- 
cations, regular absenteeism (for example women with small children 
or employees with health problems) and lack of performance orient- 
ation.” Deep-seated notions of the male breadwinning role may mean 
that union representatives are unwilling to take up a woman's case. 
The following account of a Polish woman's battle to save her job illus- 
trates the point: “The committee of the enterprise branch of Solidarity 
invited me to an advisory session at 15.00. I went along full of hope 
(...). I was made aware of the fact chat retired people could not be 
sacked (because they were helpless, they would break down, there 
would be funerals), nor could lone parents, Solidarity members, mem- 
bers of workers’ councils and so on. I was informed that I had a hus- 
band who provided for the upkeep of the four people in my family, 
and that in addition I was energetic, resourceful, and I would manage 
in any situation. I left sick at heart.’® 


It is with regard to re-employment that women are most likely to be at 
a disadvantage in the labour market. Here, discriminatory practices 
are rife and quite open. In Hungary, it has been noted chat the better 
the job which is advertised, the more likely it is to specify men-only. 
Foreign joint ventures openly prefer men in their advertisements and 
many companies seek men for their higher managerial positions.” In 
the Slovak Republic, only 29 per cent of the jobs advertised in 
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February 1991 were for women.™ The situation is similar in Poland, 
where until the new Employment Act of December 1991, it was a 
requirement to advertise all jobs in the national agencies by sex. An 
analysis of women’s unemployment in Ostroteckie for December 1991 
highlights the poor chance women have in some regions of re-entering 
the labour market. The 16,95: women who were out of work in that 
month had to compete for the single job which was on offer.» Unu! 
April 1992, the last month for which such routine statistics are avail- 
able, abouc a third of jobs advertised in Poland were for women. There 
is still no legal barrier to advertising jobs by sex, and the Lódz agency, 
for example, operates on the basis of separate ‘women’s days’ and ‘men’s 
days’. The head of Warsaw’s main job agency has recently said thar 
agency staff had suggested to prospective employers that they seek 
persons who are suitably qualified, rather than specifying sex, but 
this suggestion was being rejected. Directorships were inevitably 
offered only to men.“ In addition to the reluctance of employers to 
take on women, the declining availability of affordable child-care 
Clearly militates against women re-entering the labour market. 


Evidence from the transformation of the banking sector in the former 
GDR shows that women’s occupational status has been severely affected 
by the direct transposition of Western employment patterns. Prior to 
unification, the East German Sparkasse had a largely female work- 
force, and almost all local branches were managed by women. Unifi- 
cation with the West German Sparkasse meant that all women io 
leading positions lost their jobs, to be replaced by an all-male contin- 
gent of new managers from the West. “The signs seem to be quite 
clear: management and male employees follow this strategy, confront- 
ing East Berlin women with the Western model of female employment 
patterns. This includes the gender-specific division of occupational 
tasks, limited access to training, offering part-time positions to 
women, offering temporary breaks in employment in case of mater- 
nity and child-care etc.'® 


The policies which had aimed to allow women to accommodare the 
many demands on their time and energy, indeed the very fact that 
women were obliged to cope with these multiple demands, is now 
being turned against them. It is an area of contradictory opinion, as 
exemplified by the comments made by the former women's represent- 
ative in Poland: “The very fact thar our social policy was relatively 
generous, for example the child-care leave, may have made mothers 
unattractive employees. This is a Cacch 22 situation, because the pro- 
vision must exist if women are to work. (...) Sickness benefit during 
pregnancy has stood at 100 per cent for a long time, and it will prob- 
ably remain at that level.—Larer [women] went on to maternity leave, 
then child-care leave. They effectively blocked a job, and no benefit 
derived from it. Those are the elements of an over-extended obligatory 
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social welfare system which mean that employers have their reasons 
for treating women rather badly. I understand why they do. But of 
course these benefits cannot be got rid of. Some women will just have 
to understand thar they’ve got to make a choice. Either they are going 
to have to live just for their family, or they decide to work with all the 
consequences that entails—because private employers are going to try 
to get round some of the benefit rules, they will break them. That's 
why we should introduce a law which guarantees the basics. That's 
how I see it. It’s not a straightforward business." 


Conclusion 


The rise of masculinism in Eastern Europe is for the moment proceed- 
ing without significant challenge. The striking lack of feminist con- 
sciousness in the former Soviet bloc has intrigued and confounded 
many Westerno observers, and this is understandable given the clear 
evidence of gender divisions and discrimination. However, the expec- 
tation that the rise of civil society would mean that women would 
immediately take the opportunity to organize in defence of their own 
specific interests did not take account of the complex and ambivalent 
way in which state socialism shaped gender relations, leading—in 
spite of an entrenched sexual division of labour and essentially 
unchallenged views of men’s right to power—to a lack of a sense of 
inequality with men. This apparent paradox is explained by the limits 
to the exercise of the masculine prerogative which exist in the absence 
of civil society, where the state makes a claim to act as a substitute for 
society and simultaneously encodes sexual equality in law. Although 
new social power is accruing to men in a systematic fashion, women’s 
current behaviour continues to be informed by past experience. This 
is an expression of the powerful force of social inertia. As it takes 
hold, however, liberal capitalism itself gives rise to clearly diverging 
patterns of gender interests, as evidence tn this article has shown. The 
rise of feminism is a product of the experience of the masculinism 
inherent in civil society; it depends crucially on the creation of social 
distance between men and women, on a perceived imbalance of social 
power and sense of worth. In these terms, the development of femin- 
ism in Eastern Europe is simply a matter of time. 
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Just Gaming: Allegory and 
Economy in Computer Games 


‘We need a leader. We have many missions to complete. We have to 
assassinate leaders of our aggressors, we have to destroy heavily 
guarded installations. We have many enemies, and they are not all 
human. We need to cross alien landscapes, over rocky surfaces, 
through vast subterranean caverns and across insect infested swamps. 
We need help. We need a leader’! Taken from a computer game adver- 
tisement, this is the puerile plea of digital characters, a call echoed in 
hundreds of such games which invite players to become the ghost in the 
machine, to enter a virtual environment in which they will learn, travel 
and kill. To look at the new industry of computer entertainment is to 
take up issues of exchange and competition, the character of the com- 
modity, fashion, allegory and objectification. It is also to deal with the 
issue of simulacra, much beloved by postmodern theorists. Far from 
believing that postmodern ideas of simulation adequately describe 
computer gaming, I shall look at two older cultural models which pro- 
vide a more compelling account: Benjamin’s writing on allegory and 
Adorno’s theories about aesthetics and the culture industry. There is 
of course a considerable gap between the perspective and the techno- 
logy of our time and that of these two thinkers, yet there are parallels 
for they witnessed the rise of the electronic mass media, at a ume 
comparable to the current rapid growth in the use of computer games. 
This growth has been a quick, broad flourishing after more than a 
decade of minority use by a clique of technically minded and (in 
popular mythology) socially maladjusted, anorak-wearing males. 
While Benjamin and Adorno stood before a new age of television, we 
are currently entering a new era of interactive media. 


The key feature which distinguishes computer media from other 
reproductive technologies is the total manipulation of a limited range 
of elements. To record a picture or a sound on computer is much 
more inefficient and expensive than using film or tape, and currently 
the quality of either on domestic machines is crude, but manipulabil- 
ity makes it worthwhile. The distinctiveness of computer games lies in 
interaction: the passivity of cinema and television is replaced by an 
environment in which the player’s actions have a direct, immediate 
consequence on the world depicted. Players are surrounded by 
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apparatus, in the home by screen, keyboard, joystick and perhaps 
speakers; in che arcade sometimes sitting literally inside the machine, 
turned back and forth, sheken in their seats, bombarded by noise; 
most recently, in ‘virtual reality’ machines, their heads are encased in 
helmets which provide an illusion of a fully three-dimensional envir- 
onment, the views of which change with movements of the body. 
Other devices, not widely marketed at present, produce tactile feed- 
back and allow an apparently direct interaction with the computer- 
generated world without the need for arbitrary software interfaces. 
The aim is to produce an illusion not merely of scene but of action. In 
most games there is a striving towards ever greater illusion and the 
envelopment of the player to provide an immediate, visceral exper- 
tence. Given the technical means available, and certainly when 
compared with those of the cinema, this project appears chimerical, 
yet the experience of games can be compelling just because it is inter- 
active, because movements made by the player are immediately trans- 
lated into a change of view and action. In the game, twitches of 
joystick and mouse produce great apparent bodily or mechanical 
movements: this is sometimes like driving a car, where the same dis- 
parity between movement and effect is apparent. Simulations of flying 
and driving, where computer screen becomes windscreen, directly 
exploit this effect as fantasies of movement and control, counterfeiting 
speed.? Even when the player looks at the scene as onto a stage and 
the alter-ego appears as one of the characters, the identification 
remains compelling because the player directly controls the figure: 
bodies focused around the tiny actions which operate the controls still 
attempt to reflect on a larger scale the frantic movements of their 
digital protagonists; the player winces as the character falls, is crushed 
or otherwise meets its demise. Most of all, in trying to provide a 
palpable and unified reality in which the player operates, by linking 
response, vision and sound, the computer game creates a phan- 
tasmagoric experience of total immersion.3 


Hollywood Dreaming 


Computer gaming falls readily into genres as rigid as those of nine- 
teenth-century academic painting. Games are arranged by genre on 
the shelves of software stores, so buyers may immediately find simula- 
tions or puzzles, adventure, arcade or role-playing games. These 
genres are characterized by game type rather than directly by subject 
matter but the two are often married in broad tendencies. With the 
exception of puzzles and to a lesser extent simulations, the genres 
are dominated by cinema and may be divided broadly into those 
that emulate film and those that emulate cartoons. Aside from this, 
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exhibitions of optical illusions produced by magic lanterns, so the term is apt. 
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interaction and movement tends to be of a cartoon type due to limit- 
ations in hardware and programming techniques, but there is a con- 
stant striving for ever greater resolutions, smoother animation, more 
naturalistic movement, more colour, a better rendition of volume and 
atmosphere. Older games were radically different, tailored to the 
modest capabilities of the machines on which they ran, coded with 
great economy to exploit the tiny amounts of available memory with 
an ingenuity which was also exercized on their content. These sought 
co take advantage of their very limitations: certain formats were estab- 
lished (platform games, single screen space-invader type games) which 
were particular to the computer. While these are still common, and 
while some games are produced (like the Russian Tetris) which are 
very much computer-specific, computer gaming is a medium which, 
with increasing sophistication, is losing any sense of itself, becoming 
eourely subservient to the conventions of cinematic illusion. The com- 
mon aim is now the ‘interactive movie’. Dependence on the cinema is 
expressed in musical scores which accompany the play (sometimes 
different themes are linked to individual characters or events), also in 
introductory screens, rolling credits, curs and fades, long shots and 
close-ups. Movie spin-offs, whether of Indiana Jones or Robocop, are only 
the most obvious example of an increasing mutual dependence. Flag- 
rant plagiarization and quoting of cinema plots, motifs and designs 
are common, a whole sub-genre of games being founded around Ster 
Wars.4 Other subjects are immediately familiar from cinema: sword- 
and-sorcery, Lost Kengdom scenarios complete with dinosaurs and 
exotic tribes, detective games and bureaucratic conspiracies.’ 


To some degree separated from cinematic games are a set of yuppie 
supulations which take the guise of ‘serious’ platforms designed to 
show off the capabilities of expensive computers.§ Here flight and 
drive simulations (the latter modelling Porsches and other such toys) 
compete with golf games. The vain yearning for status of those 
uninvolved in these real activities is partly compensated for by having 
a computer of sufficient power to run fast and complex simulations. 
Occasionally the adverts for these games dwell overtly on the snobbery 
and envy which apparently drives their players: ‘Ever sat at your desk 
and thought “great day for golf"? Or winced as you-know-who 
swaggered off to yet another tournament? No problem. Wait till you 
get home and go one better. Just pull up a chair and play LINKS: The 
Challenge of Golf. And enjoy all the thrills of the game in the comfort 
of your own “clubhouse”.’? Increasingly, however, the distinction 
between simulation and the story-based game is blurred as the more 





* Obviously, effects used in games may derive from computer-generated special effects 
in films. It may be char the influence will start to run the other way—so that scenes in 
films are contrrved because of their suitability to be used in the spin-off game. 

* Conspiracy, and conspiracy theory, have an affinity with computer gaming, for con- 
spiracortal connections are like the links in programming, and oo links are denied in 
the muln-dimensional space of digra! frameworks, which may themselves be reflected 
in mulo-dimensional scenarios. 

f The latest golf simulanon, Lenks 386 Pre requires ar least a 386 computer with 24 
RAM and Super YGA Graphics co run, a high specification which rules out many domes- 
tic PC compatibles, especially in Britain, bat would inchide many business computers. 
7 Advert for Leeks 386 Pre published by U.S. Gold. 
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sophisticated simulators are built around campaigns, careers or tour- 
naments, while narrative games often involve passages of simulation. 


If part of the pleasure of cinematic spectacle is an identification with 
the protagonist on the screen, involving an imaginative replay of the 
action, then computer games seek to make this mental act palpable. In 
Hollywood film there is already a marked trend towards producing a 
visceral and enveloping experience, through extreme close-ups, fast 
cutting and the frequent use of shock, and this is merely in the process 
of being completed by interactive technology. While the subject 
matter of computer games is utterly dependent on cinematic genres, 
cinema itself mimics virtual reality, presaging its actual arrival as a 
domestic technology. The essential point is that these games, while 
posing as first-order simulations of reality, are in fact second-order 
simulations of scenarios dreamt up in Hollywood. 


Economy and Chrome 


The basic structure of che game is overlaid with a visual veneer which 
programmers call ‘chrome’. The computer game simulates simulation 
for—to put it in Hollywood language—beneath its chrome glove lies 
the iron hand of economy. In early games this structure was visible to 
the player; elements in the first text-based games appeared as simple 
characters, and in early line-drawn games transparent opponents were 
encountered in box-like spaces. Here the simple calculations of the 
programme were as transparent as the virtual enemy: increasing 
sophistication has just clothed these calculations in simulated flesh. 
There is something familiar about the visual aspect of many games, 
and while this is partly because we already know their elements from 
films, cartoons, adverts and comics, beyond this they possess a crisp, 
hallucinatory clarity, the images being constructed from a precise 
repetition of tny blocks of which the viewer may become aware. They 
exhibit a phantom objectivity, a hollowness, being a purer distillation 
of the generalized forms found in the commodity and the advertise- 
ment. To compensate for this lifeless immateriality, there frequently 
appear glowing objects, flashes, explosions, phantom lights, irides- 
cence in which the ghostliness of the medium simulates an aura, not 
by slowly impressing on the viewer a sense of presence, but rather by 
making believe something is there, with a glittering, eye-catching dis- 
play of movement and transience, linked with speed and inconsequen- 
tiality, itself mimicking the flow of digital signals. 


At first sight there also appears to be some convergence between the 
image of computer technology and the shiny, bright, metallic surface 
of the games themselves, which form a resistant and inhuman glacis. 
Colours are bright and synthetic, the shapes they describe are pre- 
dominantly geometrical, and become more so as they are resolved into 
polygonal surfaces or the differentiated squares of bit- mapped 
images. Yet games also play on the precise opposite of this glossy sci-fi 
world, particularly in the numerous dungeon scenarios where spaces 
appear dark, often damp, irregular and confining. At the twin poles 
of space-ship and dungeon, the look of the games amounts on one 
hand to a virtual image of a smooth, ordered, brushed-steel world, on 
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the other to its labyrinthine shadow. Between these two extremes, an 
emerging trend is the use of fractals,? which to a degree divorces the 
look of the game from human agency, arriving at a simulacrum of 
naturel forms. Again increasing naturalism (in technical terms 
governed by greater resolution and ever greater numbers of colours), 
means that games are gradually losing their specific look, in favour of 
a ‘style’ which is to some degree beyond the control even of their pro- 
grammers. Specificity finds a refuge only in lapses, in the clumsiness 
of much of the drawing, in the frequent mismatches in the rendering 
of objects and backgrounds, and in the flattening of virtual space in a 
manner which reveals the screen. 


The computer game enforces on players a mechanization of the body 
in which their movements and their self-image as alter-ego provide 
both a physical and a simulated picture of the fragmented, allegorized 
and reified self under the conditions of capital. Reification is of 
course a consequence of fragmenting the body and honing its skills as 
though it were a mechanism: computer games demand just this 
action, forging from the unco-ordinated and ignorant body of the aco- 
lyte an embodiment, an allegory, of the spirit of the game. Here 
Adorno becomes relevant, for he claims that cinematic images, partic- 
ularly the mask-like faces of the stars, which always adopt a predict- 
able form, are commands to be like them.9 These masks, says 
Adorno, which freeze what is most living in the real face, are 
‘emblems of authority’"®’—allegorical combinations of image and 
command. In fact, all the products of the culture industry anticipate 
and imitate the required responses of the audience: “The culture 
industry is geared to mimetic regression, to the manipulation of 
repressed impulses to copy. Its method is to anticipate the spectator’s 
imitation of itself, so making it appear as if the agreement already 
exists which it intends to create’.“ In computer games, the player not 
only identifies with the image but controls it in conformance with 
strict rules of conduct (or else!): conformity has been extended from 
assent to action. Computer games are different from films in that the 
player acts, and they are different from other games in that these 
actions appear to affect a distinct and autonomous world.” This 
action is linked to a definite narrative structure. In almost every game 
the alter-ego of the player progresses, at least in obtaining equipment 
and resistance to damage, if not in more specific skills and even 
moral qualities. There is a marked liberal individualist ethic behind 
such games in which the character develops through intrinsically 





8 One of the first games to employ fractals for generating landscapes was Msdwrater 2: 
Flames of Preedew, Rainbird, 1992. 
9 Theodor Adorno, “The Schema of Mass Culture’, The Cæltære Industry. Selected Essays 


a In discussing chess Roger Caillois notes that the game takes on an i 10 
relation to the indrvidual player who inherits a history and a practice of the game and 
is aware of their own small part in a continuum of chess playing. In computer gaming 
there 1s no comparable formalization or recording, but the autonomy of game from 
player is solidified and made evident. Caillois, L'Imaginetion rigoureuse’, Cases d'an 
échiguver, Paris 1970, Pp. 39. 
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unrewarding labour. The alter-ego is usually the only character that 
improves,” and this growth is always a matter of trade, the self being 
a polyp of independent artributes. Measured by number, self 
improvement is always unambiguous. As though in the ideal market 
of economists’ models, all players start from the same point and with 
the same resources. Progress is inherent in the game, an immaterial 
substance, shadowing and interpreting the action, just as exchange 
value and the aesthetic wrap themselves around real objects. 


All digital ‘objects’ encountered in the game are types, even appar- 
ently unique ones, and all are ranked on a common arithmetical scale 
in which every quality is tradable. The commodity, in its apparently 
simple surface which conceals metaphysical subtleties and theological 
niceties, and in its phantom objectivity, is closely related to computer 
game elements. Like cast metal sculptures, virtual objects are hollow 
—code (like air) fills their voids, their surfaces being a reflective 
chrome. They are mirror images of undifferentiated, mass-produced 
consumer goods: games obsequiously reflect the operation of con- 
sumer capital being based on exchange, a trading of money, muni- 
tions or energy, a shuttling back and forth of goods and blows. 
Trading games, like E/it, only make this latent content an explicit 
theme. Pre-selection screens in which the player chooses character 
attributes or weapons and equipment, all reducible to an expression 
of number, simulate the deployment of investment capital. The 
player’s performance is of course expressed as a numbered score, 
while objects when captured or destroyed may become, at the moment 
of their extinction, a floating number, an economic emblem. Each 
element of the game, each virtual being or object, acts as a commod- 
ity, placed in an extensive metonymic chain in which each link is 
defined by its position in relation to the others. Terry Eagleton 
describes how the commodity ‘disguises its virulent anti-materialism 
in a carnival of consumption’, and the computer game produces the 
same disguise without actually consuming anything. A tyranny of 
number is the founding principle of these games and to play success- 
fully is to emulate the qualities of the machine: reaction, regulation 
and economy in discrete, repetitive acts. This substructure is generally 
concealed beneath a veneer of muscular and spontaneous heroism. 
The allegorical nature of computer gaming is apparent in this opposi- 
ton between literal structure and rhetorical gloss, in which the unrep- 
resented (universal fungibility and objectification) is expressed 
through and concealed by the organic, the individualistic, and the 
absolutes of violence and death. The labour forced on the player is not 
real, the instrumentalism not really consequential, nothing (except 
tıme) is really consumed. Simulation takes the form of a commodifica- 
tion which has arrived at a more rarefied stage. In the world of the 
computer game, emptied of all materiality, use-value and exchange- 
value are no longer opposed, but are collapsed into an ideal unity. 
The game world appears as a perfect, Utopian market, in which 





> In some games, though, the amrıbures of objects and characters are dynamic and 
may change in response to the players’ actions—for instance in Gees, Renegade, 1992. 
“4 Terry Eagleton, Walter Benyemia or Towards a Revolutionary Criticsm, London 1981, 
p. 28. 
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bright, clear-cut, even glowing commodities are, for once, all that they 
seem to be. 


Space, Time and Allegory 


In the game, temporal progress is mapped onto spatial projection. 
Game-time is divided between two types of activity: in some games 
the player is permitted to stop and think, to work out puzzles or 
strategies, in others there is an unceasing flow of monsters, as though 
from a production line. Co-ordination and timing are all important in 
the second type where, as in a time and motion study, mechanical 
efficiency is demanded. In adventure games there is a mix of slow 
deliberation and fast reaction, of periods of repetitious, aimless 
wandering and desultory combat. In both types the action is rigid and 
episodic. For Benjamin, writing of another allegorical form, “The 
Traserspiel is therefore ın no way characterized by immobility, nor 
indeed by slowness of action..., but by the irregular rhythm of the 
constant pause, the sudden change of direction, and consolidation 
into a new rigidity.’ It would be difficult to arrive at a better 
description of action 1n computer games which is characterized by a 
discrete series of blows, flashes and sudden plunges into darkness, 
matched by disk access: these flashes are like inspirational leaps, 
suddenly taking the game to a new state in a movement which is so 
fast that it borders on the imperceptible. In arcade and adventure 
games there appears to be a simultaneous unwinding of allegory in 
time and virtual space. While the linear unfolding of the plot as 
actually played is halting and uncertain, often polyvalent, the 
hierarchical structure of the game in virtual space is fixed from the 
start, so there is a degree of mismatch between temporal and spatial 
mapping. In a perfectly co-ordinated and omniscient player the two 
would, however, be congruent and it 1s very much the player’s task to 
assure this accord. Plot combines the disposition of elements in 
virtual space with the hierarchy of progress: it is the allegorical projec- 
tion of the synchronic axis onto the diachronic. 


The plot is on one level constructed by the player, and on another is 
the product of a series of automatic actions; following it produces a 
state of trance in which all sense of time is lost. A dramatic feature of 
these games is their compression of time, both in the virtual world of 
play where moments separating action are dramatically foreshort- 
ened, and in the real time of the players who re-emerge to discover 
that more hours have elapsed than they thought possible. Benjamin 
claimed that the joy of unrolling Ariadne’s ball of thread is deeply 
related to trance, and to creation. ‘We go forward; but in so doing we 
not only discover the twists and turns of the cave, but also enjoy this 
pleasure of discovery against the background of the other, rhythmical 
bliss of unwinding the thread. The certainty of unrolling an artfully 
wound skein—is that not the joy of all productivity, at least in 
prose?’ Following the trace of the plot through the virtual labyrinth 





5 Walter Benjamin, The Origen of German Trag Drama, (translated by John Osborne) 
London 1977, P. 197 
5 Benjamin, ‘Hashish in Marseilles’, Reflactwas, New York 1986, p 142. 
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of the game is not a productive activity, but, as a simulation of pro- 
duction, it elicits in the player the same entranced state, and because 
of the constant repetition of elements, possesses the same structure of 
discovery against a background of similarity. 


Furthermore, in relation to Benjamin, it can be argued that, just as 
utopian forms were unconsciously produced in the architecture of the 
arcades, an ideal past is apparent in the new forms of this technology: 
in computer games the rigidity of the genres, the jerkiness and naïveté 
of the pictures (harking back involuntarily to early cinema) and more 
consciously the simplicity of plot and characterization, all evoke an 
age of pure belief, a regression to childhood simplicity. In these 
worlds there is generally little moral complexity or ambiguity, and the 
digital opposition o/I serves as a register for the rigid dichotomies of 
the game. A lost innocence is briefly returned in which even knowing 
parodies and self-referential jokes take on an adolescent air, winking 
at the player. The auratic allure of early technology is complemented 
by references in many games to a childishly romantic notion of a fake 
medieval, Tolkienesque past. Here games, self-consciously youthful, 
depart a little from the cinema—sword-and-sorcery scenarios are 
more common than film. While for Benjamin, the utopian aspect of 
the arcades took the form of a dream, in computer games it is a theme 
knowingly played on and even mildly mocked. 


Mass Carnage 


Plainly, though, the game world is not simply utopian. One reviewer 
put the matter candidly, ‘... computer games have always been about 
mass carnage on a grand scale and there’s nothing quite like a spot of 
carpet bombing to really make you feel as though you're doing some 
damage.’” It is in games with contemporary military scenarios that 
the new medium is found in its most unmasked form. A magazine 
feature asks, ‘What was it really like to fy an American B-17 heavy 
bomber on dangerous daytime raids over occupied France and Nazi 
Germany during the Second World War? Microprose... is busy 
preparing such a simulation for your playing pleasure.’® Despite 
similarities between the conduct of war and its simulation, the essen- 
tial difference is fixed on here, that however realistic the game, how- 
ever capable of inducing fear, vertigo or repulsion, these are always 
(as in watching a horror film) found pleasurable. The contrast 
between this engaging, repetitive, but essentially anodyne activity and 
the actual experience of the often drunken, short-lived bomber crews 
(let alone those beneath them) could hardly be greater. An advert for 
Fu7A Stealth Fighter reads: ‘Spectacular night graphics with special 
HUD [head-up display] features, sprite explosions and smoke, along 
with cluster bomb explosions will intensify the game’s visual appeal’. 
There is a blending of simulated and technical features here which 
reflects the aberrant marriage of gaming and weapons of terror: even 
so mild an emotion as ‘appeal’ is qualified by a verb with militaristic 
connotations. The discord between the scenarios acted out and the 


aaa 
7 Paul Presley, review of Bry Fhøæg Fortress, pc Resesw, no. 12, October 1992, p. 6o. 
* Anon., ‘News’, Pc Reserw, no. 3, January 1992, p. 10. 
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pleasure of the player is disturbing, even to some manufacturers. The 
chairman of Sphere Incorporated warns the users of his state-of-the- 
art military flight simulation, Falcon 3.0: ‘Unfortunately war is still a 
reality. We hope you will use this product to gain a better understand- 
ing of the dangers our pilots face and the complexity of the systems 
they must master. We hope you also understand that war is not a 
game you can simply reset or play again. In war, every truck, tank, 
plane or building that is destroyed costs human lives. Soldiers and 
pilots understand this. ... Use this product with respect and keep in 
mind the differences between fantasy and reality.’9 It is unclear of 
course how this product could be used with ‘respect’, for it is just the 
purpose of the game to cause maximum mayhem among those digit- 
ized vehicles and buildings. A replay, a recapturing of an experience 
is offered which 1s fundamentally false, yet poses as realism, and 
which in its objectification of characters and its eternal offer of a 
rematch, radically denaturalizes acts of mortal violence. 


Digitized combat establishes a fiction of multiple lives and ‘hit- 
points’, which measure the degree of injury a character can sustain. 
The lack of consequence in such games is indicated by the way in 
which bodies and other debris generally disappear soon after they fall 
or even in the act of their annihilation. The arcade machine-gunner 
may see hundreds of zombie bodies fall before ‘his’ eyes, but not a 
corpse will be left in sight when the smoke clears. In Operation Wolf, 
and its numerous clones, the player guns down countless foes (and 
innocents if careless), slowly sustaining ever greater damage from 
enemy bullets and grenades, as if this were mere work, sappiog 
energy. When the player finally succumbs, he finds himself in jail! 
_.. with the option to continue for another coin. In adventure games 
characters at death’s door can be completely revived by a little food 
and a good night’s sleep. Anyone who has been attacked or injured knows 
it isn’t like this, Yet the games have to pursue this fiction, mainly 
because of the limitations of the medium and its marketing. In the 
arcade game there is no time for suspense, and it is unprofitable to kill 
off the player with one bullet. Enemies must advance and die in hordes, 
but for the player nothing is irrevocable. Here ideology and the mar- 
keting of a technology have arrived at a particularly felicitous marriage. 


Such fictions have spilled over into other media, including television: 
in the immensely popular A-Tess the side that wins the gun battle is 
that with the greatest fire-power (usually cobbled together cannon, 
mortars and flame-throwers): no one is badly hurt in these fights, the 
baddies stagger off winded, shaking their heads; hails of bullets do no 
more than dishearten the enemy. Similarly for that children’s politi- 
cian Reagan (in propaganda at least) the arms race was something 
that could be won and even survived by acquiring enough ‘hit points’ 
and special shielding. In the Gulf War the bodies of the enemy disap- 
peared from the actual scene and from memory as fast as virtual 
corpses disappear from the screen. In such circles, any conception of 
real harm, of the true nature of violence is strictly suppressed. 
nr 
Gilman Louie, ‘Foreword: Operation Desert Scorm’, Falcon 3.0 Fleght Manual, USA 
1991, PP- 1xX-X. 
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The mulitary-1adustrial complex influences this world of games, most 
obviously in the general sense that computing as an industry is subsi- 
dized by military expenditure, and this has been vital to its develop- 
ment, but also in more specific ways: the exchange of information and 
sometimes personnel, and technical endorsements. The game indus- 
try’s parasitic relationship to the military-industrial complex may 
explain why the most over-militarized of countries, Britain and the 
United States, have the most successful games industries.” Many 
scenarios in computer gaming are based on military simulators and 
wargame programmes. Computers which aim to predict the outcome 
of real military actions perform much the same task as those which 
take care of the onerous calculations in wargames and role-playing 
games. The computer game’s tracking view of the path of a guided 
missile is only a simulacra of a function controlled by a cousin chip in 
real life. Current strategic objectives and political propaganda set the 
scene for game settings: in flight simulations for instance, Cold War 
games involving flash points in the East-West conflict have given way 
to ‘low intensity’ operations against drug barons and unco-operative 
Third-World tyrants. These games can respond quickly to current 
events and market demands: the flight-sim Felon 3.0 has the player 
flying campaigns in Kuwait and Panama.” Nostalgic interests are 
also catered for from First World War flying to rewriting history 
Rambo style in Vietnam.” There is also a chance in many games, 
especially simulations, to play the forces of ‘evil’: in Battle of Britain 
the player may take the role of a German pilot and swing the war the 
other way. Within limits, then, the plots of these games show a degree 
of amoral latitude. Yet if games are allegories, it is reasonable to ask 
what their demons personify. Aliens in the broadest sense rake on this 
demonic guise, whether they are from outer space, politically beyond 
the law or beyond the pale, perhaps most often being people of the 
Third World. Vietnam is the model for many games, whether they are 
explicitly based on events there or not, and its vocabulary finds its 
way, in inappropriate contexts, into these games of forgetfulness (so 
‘fragging’ is used in Wing Commander 1I for killing the alien enemy, 
rather than assassinating your own officers). Whatever form the 
enemy takes, a subtext relates it to contemporary targets. 


As games borrow from the military, in a reciprocal relation military 
technology takes on the appearance of becoming more virtual, not in 
its consequences which are increasingly destructive, but in its manner 
of delivery and in the judgment of its effect (often seen direcdy) and 
most of all in the attitudes of those who use it and those who urge 


a aaaea 
© In relation to the issues of postmodernism, and the computer game as a simulacrum 
of work, these are also the countries which have gone furthest in destroying their civil 
industrial bases. 

” Gulf scenarios have become mandatory in these games with remarkable rapidity 
Another example rya Stealth Fighter also uses the Gulf and Panama/Colombia for its 
playing area and advertises the game on the supposed success of the real aircraft in the 
bombing of Baghdad 

= Real history, even when it 1s rewritten by the player, is not necessarily sufficient and 
recent games have seen sci-fi deparmres from realisac reconstruction. Secret Weapons of 
the Luftwaffe (U.S Gold), for instance, has the player fighung or operating experiumen- 
cal German planes that (thankfully) never flew. 
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them on.3 Such attitudes are not, of course, new—and a direct line 
links the Gulf War media sandpit with the video screen displaying 
prime-time snuff movies—but they are reinforced by such technology. 
Reification is the bottom line. 


The Arbitrary Interface 


The player of a computer game has the feeling of being in a discrete 
world where unchangeable truths may be learned. Learning is not only 
about plot and scenario, but is also a familiarization with the control 
system. For while all games are based on economy, the control system 
the interface between player and operating system—is largely 
arbitrary. Control systems which are marketed as ‘intuitive’ merely 
display some internal consistency. In relation to postmodern theory, it 
is interesting that this arbitrariness is very much the sort that Baudril- 
lard describes in his essay “The Political Economy of the Sign’, being 
inherent in the very act of positing an equivalence between sign and 
signified. New systems of ‘fixed and equational’ structures in which 
all ambivalence is excluded, where the sign acts as ‘discriminant’ ,* 
are regularly invented in the game world and indeed in all pro- 
grammes. Any notion of computing as a postmodern realm of chaos 
and shifting identifications must take on this founding act of univer- 
sal reduction which, far from being imposed over an anarchic flux of 
signals, is built into the physical and virtual architecture of all systems 
from the start. 


For Adorno, the virtuoso performance in modern culture is achieved 
not by triumphing over difficulty, but through subordination. This 1s 
apparent in computer games, both literally in their agonistic scenarios 
and also in the way they force a very particular form of action on the 
player, of rhythm, nming and reaction.® The player’s subordination 
of the game is achieved through the game's conquest of the player. 
Computer games perform simulated acts of reification where slices of 
immaterial code act as living beings arranged and treated as objects. 
Even the brutal simplification of digital figures is a register of objecti- 
fication. The player, too, is blatantly objectified by the act of playing: 
this is deliberately invoked in the television advertisement for the 
Sper Neatendo console in which the player ts swiftly transformed part 
by part into a bio-mechanical being. The player buckles on virtual 
armour and in responding to the stimuli of the game is doubled both 
in body and on screen as a bio-mechanical being of single mind. Such 
TS 
23 Paul Vino has explored the relationship between visualization techniques and 
military acuon in Wer sad Cimma. The Legistxs of Percepton, trans. Patrick Camuller, 
London 1989. Now computers as well as people ‘see’ and tnstancly act on the data they 
cecetve. Baudrillard’s notorious views on war as simulation, produced in response to 
events in the Gulf, are dissected by Christopher Norris in Uncrstecal Theory. Pestassders- 
um, Intellectuals and the Galf War, London 1992. 
a4 Jean Baudrillard, “The Political Economy of the Sign’, Saats Essays, Cambridge 
, p. 81 

Dar P ve an ever lessening engagement of the player ın peripheral activities such ss 
note taking, map making, even remembering and thinking, which used to be essenual 
to many games These functions are increasingly taken over by aucomared mapping 
and note-taking facilities, and help keys 
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a construction of the self apes those genetically and mechanic- 
ally modified warriors of film and comic book, and prefigures the 
hideous creations of 2 military exploiting new applications of genetics, 
nanotechnology—and computing. 


For unsympathetic or bemused onlookers, computer gaming is col- 
lapsed into two worrying but possibly contradictory characteriz- 
ations; of mindless addiction to an alien and impoverished exper- 
lence, and also the feeling of utter exclusion, that they could not 
possibly begin to understand or play the game. Both are perhaps 
based on the hunch that the ‘interface’ between person and machine is 
quite unlike that of a tool, being somehow mysterious and threaten- 
ing. Behind these feelings is the correct impression that the interface 
dehumanizes the user, while (in an equal and opposite reaction) the 
user tries to humanize the machine. Computers are made more 
‘personal’ by the addition of cute trivia to the screen or keyboard, or 
by tailoring the operating system with sound patches, pictures, or a 
particular colour scheme. On the Pc, users of the Operating system 
Windows may attach sampled sounds to certain programme events (for 
instance linking a line from Terminator to the exit function), while 
Macintosh users have long been able to accompany disk insertion and 
ejection with moaning and retching noises. User and machine, then, 
meet halfway in a realm of decorated inhumanity where certainties 
still hold fast and where each may rely on the other as mere examples 


of a type. 


Another property of the interface is the visual aspect which the game 
presents to the player. The look of computer game settings is often 
reminiscent of the stage: the difference between isometric and plat- 
form games is only the difference between the views from the circle 
and the stalls. There are also different ways of presenting the self or 
the character ‘aided’, whether in the first or the third person, whether 
the player sees what the character sees, or directly sees the character. 
There are also games where the personification is abstract and invis- 
ible, and where, as a result, the player merely influences rather than 
controls aspects of the game. In Siscity or Populous the player becomes 
respectively a mayor or a mythological deity seeking to influence 
events in games which will run quite happily without intervention. 
Here the player is co-extensive with the alter-ego, an immaterial think- 
ing presence, which needs no representation. 


In phantasmagoria there will often be points of breakdown onto 
which criticism can latch. There are many of these in current com- 
puter games, which again echo the charming clumsiness of silent 
movies,” sharing with them unsynchronized sounds, spelling mis- 
takes, contextual and continuity errors. Other problems which are 
specific to the computer game include the difficulty of the character’s 
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initial insertion into the virtual world: one of the simplest strategies 
used to overcome this is used in the Macintosh game Deja-vw where 
the player ‘awakes’ as an amnesiac, and where part of the task 
involves the rediscovery of identity and the recovery of memory. At 
other times, transport to a different world and a different personality 
is made, but the transition is awkward, particularly with the present- 
ation of contextual information which the player really ought to know 
(‘Greetings. I am Jessica, your mother’, and so on). Another point of 
access for criticism is provided by the machine itself, for sometimes 
the game hangs as the disk is accessed, disrupting the player's involve- 
ment, while at others what ought to be a surprise event is announced 
by the flashing of the disk light. Points of critique are also provided by 
bugs (programming errors) and in the manifestly typical nature of 
each object encountered. Beyond this, there are ways of finding one’s 
path behind the coding, whether by hacking or by chance. Games 
are generally hacked either to cheat or to get past copy protection. 
Cheats are generally created by the programmers themselves in order 
to test the game with ease, and are then discovered by hackers, 
and such back-door cheats, conferring assets or immunity from 
damage, are often published in games magazines. All of these points 
of fracture, of which hacking is the most extreme because it is 
deliberate, are marginal but radical, points at which the phantas- 
magoria is breached, and the structure of the game peeps through. 
Increasing technical perfection will no doubt make the glacis of 
the game ever more slippery for criticism. Such footholds for 
critical perspectives are in any case fleeting and ephemeral, and are 
certainly no ground for drawing positive conclusions from the 
medium’s development. 


Arcade Nightmares 


Outside the home, computer-game arcades form a digital phantasma- 
goria, far more menacing and affective than the piped music and 
plastic trim of the shopping mall. There is a distinction in that while 
the wandering consumers of both the nineteenth century and the 
contemporary arcades effortlessly submerged themselves in a phantas- 
magoric environment, entering a digitized world requires commit- 
ment and an act of attention, though once this immersion is achieved, 
virtual wandering is both absorbing and highly controlled. The 
environment of these gaming arcades—the noise, the largely male 
clientele, the heat, the relative darkness and intense concentrated 
points of frenetic activity—is insalubrious. They are, for all their 
puerility, like sex parlours, and in fact often share their locales, if not 
their premises, with sex shops and gambling halls. No wonder that in 
the tabloid imagination the true aim of virtual reality is ‘dildonics’— 
simulated sex, using either a digitized partner or linked with a real 
person via the phone line.” Arcade play is an essentially solitary, 
male activity which involves a tension between public and private 
ee 


8 A doubt abour this ıs that as programmes become more complex and the inter- 
relations between pieces of code ever more numerous, bugs become much more diffi- 
cult to detect and control. 

3 There are a few sleazy games of a mild character marketed by the major software 
houses but sex, as opposed to Hollywood romance, 1s a subject generally avoided. 
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spheres. A reflection of this is found in the games themselves. One 
advert reads: ‘You're in the depths of your own worst nightmare... 
but this ume there’s no waking up. Lost and alone in a dangerous and 
alien world you must discover where you are, how you got there... 
and how you're going to get out!.. . Re-emerging into daylight you 
race along perfect parallax action scenes, dispatching enemies as you 
battle ever deeper into the unknown.’ Again there is a merging of 
technical and scene-setting description in this text. The nightmare 
aspect is common in many games, an enclosing, claustrophobic 
vision, which evokes the restrictive space of the arcade and the bar- 
riers imposed on the player by a digitally constructed world. Dun- 
geons and labyrinths are of course traditional places for the exercise 
of allegory, and the links between scenario, environment and compu- 
ter architecture may be viewed as allegorical, all referring back to the 
discrete and enclosed action of commerce which produces them. 


The arcades naturally recall Benjamin, for there are various levels on 
which the computer game conforms to his analysis of bourgeois 
culture. He wrote of a lithograph showing the occupants of a 
gambling club, ‘[T]he figures presented show us how the mechanism 
to which the participants in a game of chance entrust themselves 
seizes them body and soul, so thar even in their private sphere, and no 
matter how agitated they may be, they are capable only of reflex 
action....[T]hey live their lives as automatons and resemble Berg- 
son's fictitious characters who have completely liquidated their 
memories’. Just this combination of automatic action and affective 
engagement characterizes the playing of computer games. Especially 
with arcade games, the computer produces in the player a simulacrum 
of industrial work: the autonomy of each action, its repetition, precise 
timing and rare completion are all reminiscent of Benjamin’s analysis 
of the gambler’s actions. The jerky movement of early games, and 
even many current ones, clearly presents a progress which takes place 
in steps, and which maintains the idea of a game move. In many 
slower adventure games, too, play takes the form of labour in which 
the exploration of highly complex spaces involves repeated sequences 
of simple actions. Other games punish failure by constantly pushing 
the player back to the start. As in work, the effect of this endless 
iteration is dulling. Adorno commented of modern music: ‘Music 
has become comic in the present phase primarily because something 
so completely useless is carried on with all the visible signs of the 
strain of serious work.’ It is signs of labour that are apparent in 
computer gaming, not real work, for the physical strain of heavy, 
repetitive tasks is replaced by the digital twitching demanded by 
the control system. Because of the media's intrinsic paucity, 
emotional attachment to the game is established through labour, 
emerging out of the Sisyphean nature of the player’s task. The arcade, 
evoking gambling and sex, is actually a furtive simulacrum of the 
sweatshop. 
eee 
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Adorno had much to say about the simulation of work in hobbies, 
now taken up by computer games. Free time, for Adorno, is shackled 
to modern work which requires useless, disengaged leisure activity to 
bring about uncritical recuperation. Free ume is strictly divided from 
industry but working habits have become so internalized that ‘contra- 
band’ modes of behaviour appropriate to work are smuggled into 
leisure.22 In the futile tasks set in computer games, as opposed to 
hobbies, simulation of this mimicking of working practices is estab- 
lished, for while time is consumed and while the repetition of tiny, 
discrete tasks and the loss of the self in labour are real enough, the 
activity is entirely unproductive. Adorno argues: ‘No fulfilment may 
be attached to work, which would otherwise lose its functional 
modesty in the totality of purposes, no spark of reflection is allowed to 
fall into leisure time, since it might otherwise leap across to the 
workaday world and set it on fire. While in their structure work and 
amusement are becoming increasingly alike, they are at the same time 
being divided ever more rigorously by invisible demarcation lines. Joy 
and mind have been expelled equally from both. In each, blank-faced 
seriousness and pseudo-activity hold sway.’ The computer game 
merely takes this simulation further, being a true pseudo-activity 
which is nevertheless structured like work. The conceptual demarca- 
tion lines between the two even materialize, becoming visible in the 
borders that outline the screen areas of work and play in Widows or 
on the Macintosh. Yet this raising of pseudo-activity to a purer, more 
rarefied level in which no material is ever touched, has been accompa- 
nied by a radical shift of scene. Adorno wrote at a time when indus- 
trial workers found leisure in hobbies and games which emulated 
labour. In ‘postmodern’ Britain and the United States, where manu- 
facturing industry is failing, a population is filling its hours with 
simulated labour, a fictionalized activity which gestures towards and 
mocks the lack of work in the real world. 


Another distinction is also apparent. While the actions of the player 
are fragmented and repeated, the progress of the game taken as a 
whole is most unlike gambling or factory work, for story lines are 
constructed, consequences are followed through, and progress can 
generally be saved (or restored) at any point. Just as shafts of sunlight 
pick out patterns in floating dust, narrative meaning is born out of a 
swarm of acts as various elements of continuity are superimposed on 
the basic structure of the game. These elements include thematic 
music, interventions by a ‘narrator’, and scenes which comment on or 
frame the player’s performance. Games may be more or less authori- 
tarian in forcing the player to follow sequences of specific acts in 
order to progress, or in allowing a degree of latitude. Unlike the hack- 
neyed plots of movies, especially those which transparently build up 
expectations and then seek to surprise, the plot of some computer 
games is truly polyvalent and non-linear. The player-hero may even 
end up losing, though this eventuality is usually realized outside the 
game, when it is abandoned from boredom or frustration. While a 
huge number of possible worlds are established as each stage is won 
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or lost, and while only a very few of this panoply of a thousand plots 
may lead to final success, actual loss within the game is always dis- 
counted in the construction of plot, these branches being forever 
closed by the restoration of a previously saved game. In the virtual world, 
the player is usually offered unlimited chances to make good. The 
division of the temporal continuum of play by saving and restoring 
breaks with the fiction of plot and reveals the operation of a fragment- 
ary allegorization. The multitude of saved games is like a set of quan- 
tum parallel worlds, in which restoring is virtual time travel. For each 
path to victory, there are a hundred diverse ways to fail, most involving 
some more or less spectacular death. These hundreds of lost or aban- 
doned games for each one completed, their heroes dead or left in digi- 
tal limbo, echo the fate of billions of lost individuals under capital. 


A further link between allegory and the computer game may be identi- 
fied through Benjamin’s description of the contrast between action 
and chorus in the Traserspiel, where the latter represents the world of 
dreams and meaning, and thus interprets the action. There is very 
often in computer games a similar disjunction (again often established 
for technical reasons) of action interspersed with animated sequences, 
dialogue, dreams or visions. These scenes have the function of frames 
which are placed around the action and make it meaningful, usually 
by developing the plot. There is also a more literal form where 
animation is seen inside an ornate frame, or a screen framed by 
hardware. Of course these frames, especially if they cut across the 
field of vision, like the struts of a cockpit, act as stable reference 
points and enhance the illusion of movement; in technical terms, they 
usefully restrict the proportion of the screen that has to be animated. 
Most importantly, like a constantly active chorus, the elements of the 
frame (dials, gauges, or numbers) comment on the action. 


As in any narrative, there are moments of tension, both in the arcade 
game, in the brief pauses between levels, before the player is launched 
out into a frantic unknown, and in adventure games where this feeling 
is insistently played on. This feeling of suspense is produced by 
exploration and revelation, and it is genuine, for there is no way of 
knowing what is coming next. Discoveries, though, take place against 
a backdrop of similarity, of repeated and tiled units, which reflect 
both technical limitations and the expense of writing code. The units 
from which the game is built up are as plainly discrete as each move. 
If the game has bugs, these may be revealed in a most startling way, as 
units break up, and some creature's separate halves wander off in 
different directions. The utter separation of elements in most games is 
related to the fragmentation of the object in allegory. It is also linked 
to the fragmentation of well-known works of art, the reification of 
their parts (as with the smile of the Mona Lisa) which in Adorno’s view 
accounts for their vulgarization, as they fall into sequences of vir- 
tuoso, specialized tricks, as though produced by an extreme division 
of labour.» The computer game is inherently fragmentary, not only 
in its visible components but in the multiple and repeated strands of 
the ‘plot’ as played, and in the discrete jolt of each action. The link 
TE 
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with allegory is hardly incidental because objects and characters 
encountered in the game world are generally emblematic, both name- 
image assemblages and examples of a type. A very literal example of 
this quality can be seen in many recent adventure games in which the 
player asks for a description of some object and its name appears 
above it. Adorno comments on ‘... the representation of particular 
emotions in the film, where there are physiognomic patterns for 
anxiety, longing, the erotic look; for smiling; for the atomistic expres- 
sion of debased music.’ In a game like Ultima Underworld, and in 
this it is not unusual, the characters encountered are often archetypal 
expressions of virtues and vices, which can be relied upon to forever 
act in the same fashion, being allegories of their chosen principle, 
whether it be greed, vanity or pride. Again this allegorical aspect may 
be related to the commodity as a whole: “The cult of the new, and 
thus the idea of modernity, is a rebellion against the fact that there 
is no longer anything new. The never-changing quality of machine- 
produced goods, the lattice of socialization that enmeshes and 
assimilates equally objects and the view of them, converts everything 
encountered into what always was, a fortuitous specimen of a species, 
the doppelganger of a model.’5’ 


Be Somewhere Else 


More connects the computer game and the heritage industry than 
their use of digital technology to promote kitsch simulations of an 
idealized past. Many games take the form of a staged, touristic explor- 
ation. To complete the game, the player is forced to travel everywhere, 
and there is a mental compulsion to do this too, a digitized equivalent 
of the cultural imperative to ubiquity. As with the exploitation of 
‘heritage’ themes, many of the game elements are familiar since child- 
hood and are recognized at once. They are collected, combined and 
packaged as entertainment, inevitably with a strong flavour of pas- 
tiche. The experience is evocative rather than informative since the 
past is represented by ‘archetypal’ codes—the twenties by jazz music 
or a bakelite telephone, prehistory by some Racquel Welch figure in a 
fur bikini. It is not so much the stuff of history as of television series 
and pulp novels. This is essential because, as we have seen, the 
operation of these games is largely parasitic upon other media and 
half-remembered scenes are an important foundation for the players’ 
emotional engagement. Aside from technical limitations, detail is 
expensive to code, so it is important that objects be recognized using 
only minimal clues: instantly recognizable scenarios also establish 
easy anticipation and expectations. In this way, even the games with 
the greatest pretensions to realism are actually caricatures. 


Like tourism, computer gaming is largely based on spatial explora- 
tion. This is partly because there are several problems with producing 
temporal development in such games. Actions may obviously be 
triggered by the player’s acts but other characters cannot be permitted 
to develop independently, or to complete actions autonomously, or 
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the whole plot might collapse. When other characters act, it must be 
in a circular manner, literally going about their business.28 The 
spatial nature of computer gaming means that progress can only be 
expressed in terms of travel, or if it is marked as a definite stage, in 
the breaching of some barrier. Hence the overriding importance of 
locks and keys, levels, hidden items, secret doors, and false walls. The 
tasks the player must perform to gain entry are often of the boxes- 
within-boxes type, a way of hierarchically structuring an otherwise 
free space. Travel, moral progress, the returo home, topography and 
mapping, the distorted spaces of the dream, the dungeon, and the 
labyrinth are all of course mainstays of allegory. 


There is another way of looking at this aspect of the computer game, 
which is through the relation between allegory and script. Benjamin 
notes that atomistic, alphabetical writing is furthest from allegory 
which rather takes the form of monograph or hieroglyph.” This 
relates in a highly literal way to early games in which the computer's 
text-characters were used to stand in for fictional characters and 
objects. More broadly, the inquisition of words and signs in adven- 
ture and detective games is allegorical since they are utterly separate 
from one another and function less as carriers of meaning, than as 
passwords or magical incantations, serving uniquely to open doors or 
motivate actions. Lastly, che whole form of the computer game may be 
seen as a figure or monogram in which all the characters, except the 
player’s alter-ego, are tied to specific locations in a strict configuration. 
Although they always have a purpose, computer players act as 
flaneurs of the digital realm in their often aimless wandering, their 
detached engagement with virmal objects, their feeling that nothing 
really matters, and their exploration through saving and restoring of 
many different possible worlds. This is the aspect of computing which 
has endeared it to postmodern theorists: the lack of apparent conse- 
quences of action and knowledge, the adoption of (multifarious) roles, 
the simulation of phenomena which are already simulations, the self- 
consciousness of the players and the manifest nature of the fictions. 
The player is aware of, and even mocks, these game elements, but this 
does not prevent participation. Unlike the postmodern aspects of 
plot, role and simulation, the modernist dream of eternal technolog- 
ical progress is not ironized. Unlike the aimless flaneur, the computer 
player (like the shopper, the snapper and the hack) loiter with intent. 
It might appear that acts of reification are ameliorated by detachment, 
but engagement and belief on all levels is hardly necessary for its func- 
tioning. The degree of detachment is largely dependent on the current 
limitations of the medium, and it is in any case an epiphenomenon, in 
no way essential to the medium: concentrate on it is to ignore the fun- 
damental features of computer entertainment, most particularly the 
nature of interaction which not only enforces conformity but does so 
through the use of a rigid, exclusionist sign system. 
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There is an exception, when a character's action actually ends the game within a 
certain ume limit, which the player generally knows of in advance. Then this character 
is allegorired into the principle of that act, whether destroying the universe or forcing 
the princess and, above all, ending the game. 
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Fashion and Memory 


The operation of desire in these games is simply an acute form of the 
normal procedure of the market in a fashion-driven culture: there is 
always a sense of something beyond the present experience, of some 
unused potential within the machine, of a task never quite finished, of 
a realism not quite complete. The yearning for completeness in alle- 
gory is never satisfied, so details proliferate and plots endlessly 
lengthen.4° In computer games, scale, complexity, the number of 
characters and the size of the playing area, are still celebrated as intrin- 
sically positive points, partly because hardware and software restrict 
these factors, but also because of their allegorical aspect. This may also 
be related to the development of computer games as a whole. ‘A 
daemon never tires or changes his nature’, claims Angus Fletcher, 
and so as long as it is present, the allegory must continue. The 
slaughter of demons is indeed the only hope for a conclusion and is 
almost invariably how games end. Of course, if it was any different, if 
expectations were fulfilled or demons took s break, then the game 
would stop. There is a distinct problem in computer games of provid- 
ing an adequate ending: nothing can quite fulfil the expectation of 
such a long task finished, especially because the ending so often 
appears in an arbitrary fashion, as the result not of some supremely 
difficult task, but as the chance consequence of just another combi- 
nation of key-strokes. The ending is at once longed for and known in 
advance to be a let-down. The impetus to the next thing is of course 
an accurate reflection of consumer fashion culture. It operates both in 
playing the game itself and in the yearning for the next game with its 
attendant technical advances: a symptom of this is the fixation of the 
computer leisure magazines on previews which dominate coverage of 
what is actually available. 


As the boundaries of illusion are pushed back, and players’ expect-~ 
ations follow suit, games very quickly become obsolete. Yesterday's 
state-of-the-art games are unplayable today, for the act of imagination 
and involvement necessary for playing is intimately tied to the state of 
the technology at any particular moment. Constant amazement at the 
predictable improvement of hardware and software keeps players 
engaged. Currently the goal is utter illusionism and the pace of devel- 
opment is fixed on that aim: questions of style are generally second- 
ary. As a consequence, games become ever more immediate since, in 
the interests of realism but also because of the televisual mode in 
which they operate, words are progressively abandoned in favour of 
pictures or even speech, typing in favour of mouse and joystick 
movements, even when the former would be more efficient. Yet there 
are anomalies in this onward march of technical progress. It is ironic 
that those with sophisticated machines running Wéiwdows (that most 
profligate of operating systems) are now treated to a reprise of some 
of the crudest early games, which run in squares under the new 
system. The advantage of Windows for the employee is of course that 
its multi-tasking system is ideal for playing, say, Asteroids at work 








4° See Angus Fletcher, Allegory. The Theery of a Symbolic Mede, New York 1964, pp. 
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while pretending to be working on a spreadsheet since one can be 
switched for the other very quickly. The increasing dominance of the 
‘Graphical User Interface’ over text-based systems may be partly due 
to the general trends towards visuality and illiteracy in the culture, but 
it is comforting also that the great popularity of Windows may be owed 
to the ease with which one can cheat on one’s employers.“ The irony 
is that employees cheat only to engage in a simulacrum of work. 


While computer entertainment is immensely dynamic in its technical 
development, definite trends may be observed, and these are not 
merely a matter of fashion but have a definite teleological impetus 
towards greater illusionism and an ever greater immersion in the 
unreal. If a truly cinematic, fully fractal,43 illusion is achieved, the 
replacement even of tourism by virtual exploration becomes possible. 
Many of the points of critique which have been examined here, and 
many of the aspects of computer gaming which are most obviously 
allegorical, are the product of technical limitations, leading to framing 
devices, pauses in the action, the fragmentation and repetition of 
characters and objects. The manifest forms of allegory will probably 
decay as the medium advances leaving a seamless face, concealing an 
allegorical form, the mapping of plot onto structure and the disguise 
of economy behind aggressive heroism. 


A Utopian Apocalypse 


According to Robert X. Cringely, the documenter of Silicon Valley 
mores, it was alienated adolescents who founded the microcomputer 
industry: ‘.. . they split off and started their own culture, based on the 
completely artificial but totally understandable rules of computer 
architecture. They defined, built and controlled (and still control) an 
entire universe in a box—an electronic universe of ideas rather than 
people—where they made all the rules, and could at last be comfort- 
able.'44 Social dissatisfaction is still inherent in the alternative 
realities of the game world, and fantasy scenarios often refer to con- 
temporary problems. The latest Ultima games, for instance, definitely 
have a liberal agenda, confronting problems of pollution, drug 
addiction, racism and religious fundamentalism. The idea that a 
single individual is able to rectify such problems is of course a deeply 
ingrained part of Hollywood ideology—and the idea that potential 
heroes confine themselves to simulated action to cure these ills is 
laughable. The ambition in these games is to create a new world and 
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“In games, fractals might be used for much more than merely generating realistic 
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this time to-do’ it right, to make’something which is much better, 
much worse, or at least less tedious, than reality. The aim of utter illu- 
sionism which reintroduces particularity beck into the virtual world, 
which leads the player up blind alleys for the sake of realism, does not 
counter this, for the pleasure of such games is the gradual emergence 
of meaning from incoherence and the increasing congruence of action 
and allegorical progress. The scenario is more often dystopian than 
utopian but at least dystopia is not boring. A review of a futuristic 
helicopter simulation begins, ‘Some say that the millennium will bring 
the Apocalypse. Gwaship 2000 offers a chance to fly the potential 
weapons of its making’. Computer games, whether offering images 
of heaven or hell, may be seen as the ruins of an imagined history. 


Part of the point behind Benjamin’s writing about gambling was his 
assertion that in games of chance, the player empathizes directly with 
the sums bet, so paving the way for an empathy with exchange value 
itself.46 Computer games which, as we have seen, form an ideal image 
of the market system, obviously take on and reinforce this function, 
but also have a wider ambit. The action of the player is a disturbing 
reflection of relations which hold true, but remain largely hidden, in 
the real world.47 In an ironic simulation of political and military 
power, the player is accorded an objectifying force and apes those in 
power, manipulating realistic forms which are actually figures, rather 


games present a precise, reversed reflection of the preoccupations and 
even the techniques of capitalist power. Marx and Benjamin arrived 
at widely differing analyses of the nature of phantasmagoria,# but 
the computer game apparently simulates them both. The virtual 
world is a dream of an alternative, complete and consistent reality in 
Benjamin’s terms, while the cloaking of economy with chrome con- 
forms to Marx’s account of the camouflage of actual relations. What, 
though, is the utopian dream concealed by, if we are to allow the game 
as phantasmagoria in Benjamin’s sense? This is a delicate question 
since to the outsider the answer would certainly be—behind violence 
and objectification. So for those looking on, simulated ‘real’ relations 
mask utopian dreams, while for the initiate it is the dream which 
masks economy. Here simulation is the most crucial feature: the 
establishment of virtual commodities, exchange and objectification, 
even of base and superstructure relations, creates an ideal structure in 
which all these factors are harmoniously united. 


Computer gaming is no longer a small minority affair, nor are the 
programmes written by amateurs in the hours after school. Major 
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companies (like Virgin) are involved, deploying substantial develop- 
ment budgets to create games which involve the participation not only 
of programmers but of writers, researchers, artists and musicians. 
Technical developments in the realm of virtual reality, which have 
received wide media attention, make these issues of much wider con- 
cern than an examination of the mores of a narrow and obsessed 
male-dominated group. The advent of this technology, which may 
have profound effects on our culture,49 has as its basis the methods 
and the ethos of computer gaming. Current computer games are 
already emulating virtuality in their use of flexible first-person per- 
spectives, and in their obsessions with space, speed and flight. Vir- 
tuality will of course have wider applications than gaming, yet under 
the guise of a hippy-inspired, mind-expanding alternative reality, it 
may sneak in a powerful tool of mental conformity. In their structure 
and content, computer games are a capitalist, deeply conservative 
form of culture, and their political content is prescribed by the 
options open to democracy under modern capitalism, from games 
with liberal pretensions to those with quasi-fascist overtones. All of 
them offer virtual consumption of empty forms in an ideal market. By 
confining the ideal forms of work and exchange to the digital world, 
computer games might appear to offer an implicit critique of post- 
industrial societies where these ideals are no longer on offer. They cer- 
tainly do set out to give the player an escape into a world of certainty 
and fulfilment, yet these merely echo the past forms of industrial 
work, an ideal and nostalgic vision of the market-place and the instru- 
mental loitering of the tourist and the shopper. 


The technology of computer leisure is not consciously controlled by 
politicians or captains of industry, but driven by market forces, and 
conditioned by the parameters of the computer industry's links with 
the military. Nevertheless, there is in these games a dialectic of 
increasing naturalism and objectification leading to an ever greater 
concealment of the latter behind the former, to an ever greater 
blurring of the use of people as instruments in the world and the 
game. In general, computer gaming leads to an extreme social atomiz- 
ation of the players; because of the fragmentary and episodic nature of 
the activity, it is very difficult to relate the experiential aspect of it to 
anyone else (even if they know the game). All chat can be retold are 
scores: outside the digital arena, the heroics, the effort and the 
emotional commitment are all meaningless. This is all the more so 
because forgetting is an essential part of the operation of the market, 
vital to the rapid obsolescence of any particular game, the unplay- 
ability of old games and the impetus of fashion. There is a shadowy 
ambition behind the concept of the virtual world—to have everyone 
safely confined to their homes, hooked up to sensory feedback devices 
in an enclosing, interactive environment which will be a far more 
powerful tool of social control than television. 


The aspects of computer gaming I have chosen to examine—allegory, 
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fashion and reification—are all related. Allegory is manifest in a 
double sense: there is an allegory of plot (where spatial structure is 
mapped onto temporal progress) and of action (where the absolute of 
death is laid over with a structure of trading and economy). Allegory 
is linked to fashion because of its fragmentation of the image into 
elements, and fashion is like objectification because of the fungibility 
of its elements, in that there is no restriction on the number or type of 
combination allowed. Fashion is an endless and circular process 
which runs through all the possible sequences of a fragmented 
ensemble, as in the autonomous rising and falling of hemlines, like the 
ebb and flow of waves on a shore. Memory and fashion are linked 
since the latter is reliant on a constant forgetting of meaning in a pro- 
cess which leaves only the husk of forms. There is clearly also a con- 
nection between allegory and objectification, for allegorical characters 
are empty shells, not creatures but remorseless robots, absolute 
embodiments of the principle they serve. Like Max Ernst’s painting 
The Angel of Hearth and Hems, a premonition of the demon of fascism 
unleashed on Europe, or the robot in Terminator, they proceed inexor- 
ably towards their goal, incidentally trampling everything in their 
path. For Benjamin, dialectical thinking is embodied in the current 
epoch dreaming of the next: ‘Each epoch not only dreams the next, 
but also, in dreaming, strives towards the moment of waking.” 
While the old arcade culture perhaps produced dreams of the collapse 
of commodification and an idealist glass architecture, behind the 
strained heroics of the computer game lies another dream, which 
takes cluster bombing as spectacle and slaughter as heroics, a dream 
of the apocalypse, of instrumentelization, of forgetting, and of 
mechanical stupidity. It contains both the bright metallic environ- 
ment of a brave, new world, and the nightmare spaces of Piranesi’s 
dungeons, identified with utopia and apocalypse respectively, but 
each containing elements of one another. It also holds within it a dark 
fantasy of bio-mechanics, where the exchange and manipulability of 
digital elements are mapped back onto the human body itself. Finally, 
it is also a-dream of dreaming itself, invading subjectivity at a very 
low level, and producing manufactured memories and dreams which 
are powerful because based on a simulated action. As in so many 
ways, these games replay the nightmares of the movies, this time of 
thought control, specifically of Blederxaxer, where no one can know 
that their dreams and memories are really their own. 


Adorno, writing of high culrure, described how works of art are ‘not 
just allegories, but the catastrophic fulfilment of allegories’, in which 
the most recent art appears as a shocking ‘explosion’ which consumes 
appearance and the aesthetic itself. Even this form is certainly 
appropriated by computer games which also—'As they burn up in 
appearance, they depart in a glare from empirical life’—being its 
antithesis. Adorno concludes, “Today art is hardly conceivable except 
as an orientation anticipating the apocalypse.’* Further, Adorno 
wrote in a letter to Benjamin: ‘As things lose their value, they are hol- 
lowed out in their alienation and, as ciphers, draw meanings in. 





P Benjamin, ‘Paris, Capital of the Nineteenth Century’, Rejections, p. 162. 
7 Adorno, Acsthetac Theory, p. 125. 


Subjectivity takes control of them by investing them with intention of 
desire and dread. Because dead things stand in as images of subjective 
intentions, these latrer present themselves as Originary and eternal. 
Dialectical images are constellations of alienated things and thorough- 
going meaning, pausing a moment in the undifferentiation of death 
and meaning. While things are in appearance awakened to what is 
newest, death changes meanings into the most ancient.’ A number 
of dialectical oppositions are set up in this statement, the contrast 
between fear and desire, and between the new and the old. Adorno 
notes that ‘desire and fear’ resolve themselves into images of Utopia 
and Hell respectively,» and this mix is by now familiar. Both these 
contrasts are very evident in the computer game, and they are pre- 
sented in the manner of frozen, dialectical, allegorical images. Aside 
from the fleeting points of critique already mentioned, code is not 
pure cipher, form and meaning have a definite independence for the 
game always presents itself as an autonomous environment. Things 
are simulated, but they attract meanings just the same. Adorno’s 
supposed redundancy in relation to ‘hyper-real’ mass culture is, I 
believe, refuted by the way in which his writing is often prophetic of 
later developments. His pessimistic belief that the cultural means of 
fascism have been adopted by those in the West who helped defeat it, 
has obvious relevance to the militaristic glorification, the knowing 
employment of myth, the objectification and the powerlessness of 
criticism inherent in computer games. In these games there is a tene- 
brous dance of the utopian and the apocalyptic, an ambiguity which it 
is tempting to resolve by saying that it presents the apocalypse as a 
utopian scenario. If this is so, it is because the absolutes of destruction 
and death are sought as an escape from the virtuality and artificiality 
of everyday life. Ironically, this can only be achieved in a digital simu- 
lation, though its effects may spill back into the real world. The 
defining image in all this comes not from any game, but naturally 
enough from a blockbuster film, Termsator 2, being the jarring crunch 
of human skulls under the bright chrome of a robot foot. 


a a a o 
* Benjamin quoung Adorno, 'Konvolut N’, in Gary Smith ed., Os Walter Bonam, 
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Pearls and Swine: 
The Intellectuals and the Mass Media 


For those of us in the academy who have been urging people for 
twenty years or more to take popular culture seriously, Jim McGuigan’s 
Cultural Populism’ is a sombre read. A lucid account of how cultural 
studies took their place in the university curriculum, it pinpoints the 
ways in which studying popular culture has become a method of 
uncritical celebration. 


Among other things it makes clear how much Raymond Williams is 
missed. McGuigan takes Williams’ 1958 essay ‘Culture is Ordinary’ as 
the beginning of his story, reminding us of Williams’ radicalism, his 
roots in an ‘unpopular’ working-class politics, his sense of history, and 
his dogged suspicion of the weasel words of commerce. Williams, you 
can only conclude, would have been dismayed by contemporary cul- 
tural studies’ cheerful populism, by academics’ new-found respect for 
sales figures, by the theoretical pursuit of the joys of consumption. 


The problem of cultural populism has resonance outside the academy 
coo. In the second edition of his book, McGuigan might well consider 
the curious case of the Modera Review, a magazine dedicated to taking 
popular culture seriously by defining itself sgatest academic cultural 
studies. In sales terms, the Modern Review is not significant, but ic 
exemplifies (both within its own pages and through its contributors’ 
obvious impact on general press coverage of pop culture) the domi- 
nant voice of lay cultural populism. Describing itself as providing 
‘low culture for highbrows’ it furnishes a knowing middlebrow con- 
sumer guide. 


For both academics arguing about the curriculum and journalists 
arguing about the arts pages, what is at issue is ‘popular culeure’— 
how we should think about it, how we should study it, how we should 
value it. And two further points should be made about this. First, the 
questions are not only of concern to rival groups of academics and 
journalists. Popular culture is equally an issue for the political and 
cultural establishment. It is at the centre of the debates about the 
BBC's future, for example: what is the ‘higher ground’ of broadcasting 


' Jum McGuigan, Citarel Pepelism, Routledge, London 1992 We thank the Insitute of 
Popular Culture, Manchester Metropolitan University for permission to reproduce 
these comments. 
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to which the BBC may (or may not) now be committing itself? It is at 
che centre of the debates about the Arts Council’s Charter for the Arts: 
what is the state’s responsibility to amateur or commercial art forms? 
And it features, in a different way, in discussion of the National Cur- 
riculum, as our heritage is defended against soaps and reggae. 


It follows, second, that the questions of popular culture are not new. 
The education system since Arnold, the BBC since Reith, the Arts 
Council since Keynes, have all made cultural policy in the light of the 
perceived trest of pop and commerce. What is new, then, is not the 
problem but its formulation. It is as if the ghosts of Adorno and 
Leavis, ghosts who haunted discussion of popular culture for fifty 
years, have finally been laid. 


McGuigan traces the rise of academic cultural populism to the demise 
of the ‘dominant ideology thesis’, the assumption that one could map 
culture from the top down, from capitalist manoeuvre to audience 
response; the Modern Review reserves its greatest scoro for cultural do- 
gooders, those people who witter on about discrimination and taste. 
For cultural populists of all sorts, the popular is to be approached 
with new, modern assumptions, assumptions about the positive 
power of market forces, assumptions about the creativity of the 
consumer. 


From our perspective, though, what is revealed in both McGuigan’s 
book and the Modders Review is a crisis of critical language: how can we 
talk about (or evaluate) popular culture wthoat reference to its ideo- 
logical effects? What does it mean to treat popular culture aesthetically? 
How, now, does the relation of high and low culture work? What 
authority does either a teacher or a critic have to assert that his or her 
reading of a popular text—Stagle White Female, say, or Crevies, or 
Madonna—is any more important than anyone else's? Is popular cul- 
ture just a matter of style and sale? 


The unstated premise of McGuigan’s book is that the post-war cul- 
tural settlement is at an end. The Keynesian consensus, embodied in 
the Arts Council, was that there is a congruence between two lines of 
cultural demarcation—the high versus the low, the state subsidized 
versus the market driven. The state supports the high (and implicidy, 
unpopular), whether through the Arts Council, the BBC or the educa- 
tion system; the popular arts are defined in terms of commercial 
success. 


But this equation was never really so clear cut, and over the years has 
been re-thought in terms of a kind of pluralism—the state being given 
the responsibility to support a range of cultural groups. At the same 
time the equation of the commercial with the low has also become 
problematic, as certain commercial performers (most obviously in 
rock music) have sold themselves as artists. The resulting confusion is 
perhaps best exemplified in John Peel’s BBC radio show, hard to cate- 
gorize as either low or high culture, as driven by either stare or market 
forces. 


The Modern Review's reading of this situation is inevitably populist. 
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Inevitably because populism has Jong been the only English alterna- 
tive to Arts Council authority on the one hand, and left cultural 
progressivism on the other. In the same way, McGuigan shows how 
cultural studies academics had nowhere else to go when they became 
disillusioned with Marxism. 


The encrusted nature of the populist position was clear in the critical 
response to another recent book, John Carey's The Intellectuals and the 
Masses. The locus for this skirmish was perfect: the (over)expanded 
feature space in the quality end of Fleet Street. The arguments too 
were perfect with their very familiarity—harking back to the 1950s 
populist tropes. It is not hard to see why the book got so much cover- 
age: these tropes fit exactly with the way that the once left liberal 
centre has moved to the right. 


Bashing snobbish intellectuals is an old English sport and there are 
traces, even in Carey's own cool prose, of the nervy, man-at-the-bar 
bonhomie familiar from the work of Kingsley Amis and Philip Larkin. 
Intellectual-bashing has always rested on a bluff defensiveness about 
the commonness of common life, on a celebration of small horizons 
and smaller ambitions which ill conceals its own uneasy violence. 


In this discursive world Britishness becomes Englishness, and English- 
ness describes a people by nature content in their allotments—and 
thus defiantly dull. Against this recurring conservative ideal—a 
pleasant fantasy of little England: a nation of moderation, tolerance, 
harmless desire and the sharp snap of common sense—it is casy 
enough to measure the arrogance, snobbery and sheer silliness of the 
intellectual. Carey's view of the literary modernist in this respect 
echoes Larkin’s view of modern jazz. 


But what concerns us here is less the position of the modernist intel- 
lectual in cultural history than the peculiarly English notion of the 
masses, the common people, which is used to lay down a norm of 
behaviour—domestic, heterosexual, suburban, middle-class—sueh 
that any departure from it becomes abnormal. In this discourse, 
abnormality is over-determined: to be an intellectual is to be by defi- 
nition queer, depraved, foreign. (Note the reporting of the recent 
Jacques Derrida fuss at Cambridge.) 


The defence of the masses against the intellectuals depends, in other 
words, on a particular kind of nostalgia: the commonplace acts as a 
bulwark against all sorts of social change, against a permanent fear of 
unrest at the margins. Out there aren't just strange ideas but strange 
people—young, female, foreign, homosexual. The cultural question 
becomes where, precisely, do these people live? The political question 
is how to keep them there—out of sight, at the margins. 


As Peter Keating has shown in The Hawated Study, the terms of the 
ideological debate between the modernists and the masses were over- 
lain from the start by an institutional distinction. By the beginning of 
the century the material bases for intellectual life (replacing politics 
and the church) were education and the press. The twentieth-century 
career of the modernist writer, composer or artist has been, to a 
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large extent, dependent on an academic position and an academic 
audience; the twentieth century career of the non-academic intellect- 
ual bas meant reaching the readership put together by newspapers 
and magazines. 


The resulting hostility between academics and journalists has its own 
history, but what is taken for granted nowadays is not only that academ- 
ics, 10 their jargon-patrolled cloisters, don't understand ‘life’—as if 
they did not themselves have parents and children, disappointments and 
debts—but that journalists do. In practice, of course, most journalists 
live more sheltered lives than most academics: the Fleet Street agenda 
remains rooted in a particular sort of metropolitan provincialism. 


‘Understanding life’, in other words, appreciating ‘the ordinary’, isn't 
only a matter of experience but also of style. Experience turned into 
moral authority—the newspaper columnists’ trade—reflects most sig- 
nificantly an attitude to one’s readership. If the academic’s task is to tell 
people what they don’t already know, the journalist’s is to tell them 
what they do. In this respect, as McGuigan shows, cultural populism 
is more a journalistic than an academic project—which helps explain 
the uneasy symbiosis between cultural studies and the Modern Review. 


Journalists Eclipse the Academics 


We have been describing a tradition of debate, the way in which the 
particular encanglement of education, the media and the masses in 
Britain has shaped recurring arguments about culture, its meanings 
and sighificance. The question we want to turn to now is how these 
arguments (and the conditions for them) changed over the last decade. 


To begin with, it seems clear that the effect of the Thatcher decade 
was not simply to widen the intellectual gap between journalists and 
academics, but, more importantly, to increase the importance of jour- 
nalists as cultural ideologues while undermining the cultural authority 
of educators. 


The first part of this process can, in fact, be traced back to Harold 
Wilson and the development (learned from Stanley Baldwin and Win- 
ston Churchill) of a populist approach to party politics in which a 
direct appeal to the voter (via the media) became more important 
chan an indirect one (via party support). This was automatically to 
raise the status of journalists, not only as the channel through which 
politicians established their popularity (with the rise, for example, of 
the personality interviewer) but also as objective voices of the people 
which could be contrasted to the self-interested voice of the non- 
establishment activist. (Of subsequent prime ministers only Edward 
Heath has not worked in such a populist fashion.) 


The press was particularly significant for Margaret Thatcher's radical 
ambitions, as her intellectuals (and hers was a determinedly cultural 
project: she wanted to change how the British people thexghi) were 
operating in right-wing think tanks that lay outside the intellectual 
establishment. Their challenge to academic common sense was con- 
ducted in the name of some deeper, instinctive popular knowlege. 
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The eighties thus brought to the fore a variety of right wing intellect- 
ual accounts of the masses, varying from the considered conservatism 
of Roger Scruton or Ferdinand Mount, in which ‘ordinary English- 
ness’ is embedded in the tapestry of the English language, the organic 
community and historical tradition, to the anti-toff populism of Nor- 
man Stone or Andrew Neil, in which a kind of basic British common 
sense is expressed through market forces, to the buffoonery of Wood- 
row Wyatt, Paul Johnson and Auberon Waugh, for whom ‘the 
people’ are mobile signifiers, now sages, now idiots. 


The combined effect of these various populist poses (which certainly 
helped sap liberal self-confidence) was to construct ‘the people’ as a 
mythical site of authority. The political object was not exactly to` 
mobilize popular support (none of these writers was much interested 
in muddying their minds with democratic activism) but, rather, to 
articulate it, to ‘read’ the people through theories of history or con- 
cepts of the market, so that raw sales or voting figures could be inter- 
preted in terms of a broader transformational process. 


Thatcherism was thus defined, to a large extent, not in specialist jour- 
nals or elite forums but in newspaper columns and in well-publicized 
reports and position papers; it represented a well thought-out (and 
effective) strategic use of the media by intellectuals. This was, ironically, 
to introduce a rather un-English approach to the dissemination of 
ideas, but by the end of the Thatcher decade struggles for power and 
status within the professions—health, education, broadcasting—were 
being conducted in the light of media rather than academic support. 


At the same ume, the eighties saw a boom in newspaper and magazine 
publishing— itself a consequence of free-market policies. This boom 
increased media space—to breaking point—but not revenue (from 
sales and advertising). There were not the resources to spread the jam 
of reportage or investigative journalism (increasingly confined to 
public-service television as Andrew Neil, for example, enfeebled the 
Sunday Times ‘Insight’ team) over the white bread of the new supple- 
ments. Rather, the Sewdey Times Section 5, “The Culture’, the Guardian 
Weekend’, the lwdsperdext magazine, and so forth, depended on the 
‘feature’, a type of writing in which the journalist’s style elevates indi- 
vidual opinion to the level of social commentary. 


The spread of single corporate ownership across various media— 
newspapers, magazines, broadcast and satellite TV advertising com- 
panies, publishing companies—elso created what Umberto Eco calls 
‘media squared’: a PR-led agenda in place of reportage, soap opera 
treated as reality, reality treated as soap opera, endless media stories 
about media. Coupled with the diaspora from Fleet Street (as a dis- 
tinct location) this has resulted in a crisis of confidence for editors and 
journalists, only exacerbated by the recession. Competition means a 
constant jockeying for market position, for the right ‘demographic’; 
newspaper agendas are increasingly organized around assumed con- 
sumer tastes (and ever-expanding lifestyle pages) rather than by their 
readers’ supposed interests as citizens. 


This was the context in which style culture—developed in the early 
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eighties by magazines like The Face—made its Fleet Street impact. 
Here were a group of writers who might not know much about social 
issues but who surely understood shopping. The rise of the journalist 
as che voice of political common sense, in other words, coincided with 
a rewriting of political common sense in terms of free trade, as Mar- 
garet Thatcher translated social relations into market relations, and 
John Major redefined the citizen as the consumer. 


The Tory challenge to educational authority had both a material and 
an ideological base: the systematic lowering of the status of teachers 
and teaching at all levels; the replacement of quangos of the ‘great and 
good’ by political plecemen and women whose cultural expertise is 
measured not by any scholarly credentials bur in straightforward tests 
of political correctness. The first effect of this policy was on modes of 
argument. If Labour Party policies have to be seen to be reasonable, to 
rest on surveys and reports, to embrace the virtues of the Fabians and 
the LSE (we were rarely allowed to forget that Harold Wilson had been 
a don), the Conservative Party has never justified itself in these terms 
—miinisterial prejudices are taken to be quite adequate to see off the 
self-serving arguments of so-called ‘experts’. 


In these circumstances newspaper columnists, armed with the power 
of anecdote, take on a particular sort of importance, valued not for 
their intellectual independence but for their ability to articulate com- 
mon sense—to translate the prejudices of politicians into the 
commonplace of daily discourse and vice versa. Their importance in 
the competition for newspaper sales is exacdy that of the Dj in the 
competition for radio audiences: their ‘we’ gives the reader/listener a 
sense of community. This has always been the role of the columnist in 
popular papers, of course, bur the last decade has seen an obsession 
with columnists in all sections of the press, columnists whose job is 
less to make readers think than to save them from thought, less to 
make them see events anew than to ensure a breakfast-table conversa- 
tion thar is held in clichés. 


The Snares of Experience and Openness 


In broader cultural terms, the effect has been to elevate the authority 
of experience (valorized in much feminist and pop writing) over the 
authority of the intellect, and subtly to change what is meant by know- 
ledge. This shift occurred in the last couple of years of the weekly New 
Society, long the home of the most interesting commentary on popular 
culture and a sire where, uniquely, journalists and academics met on 
equal terms. A reportorial tradition of outsiders like Angela Carter 
and Colin MacInnes trying to make sense of social phenomena col- 
lapsed into first-hand reports from people presumed by insecure edit- 
ors to že the phenomena—Julie Burchill was thers, puking in the Roxy. 


The problems of such reporting are twofold: experience quickly 
ceases to be first hand as the reporters distance themselves from it in 
the very act of reporting; whar is reported is not, in the end, ‘raw’ 
experience but its interpretation, an interpretation that convinces by 
feeding editorial (and readers’) expectations. Agsin, popular culture 
is taken to describe not the startling but the familiar. 
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Reporting from experience, in other words, comes to involve exactly 
the same sort of nostalgia and celebration of the ordinary as any other 
sort of English anti-intellectualism. To put it another way, the kind of 
‘experience’ validated in this writing is defined, as we have already 
noted, in remarkably narrow terms. The implied ‘we’ of the English 
press (the Scottish press still works differently) is a we which excludes 
not just African and Asian British, not just gays and lesbians, not just, 
for the most part, socialists and feminists, not just snobs and intellect- 
uals, but in fact, anyone who disagrees—this is not a kind of writing 
that encourages argument, you can’t challenge experience. 


As McGuigan illuminates, there is a strong connection between the 
media version of popular culture and pop’s academic status as the 
object of ‘cultural studies’ (and, indeed, cultural studies courses were 
a spawning ground for eighties style-journalism). In both cases the 
popular is defined in sales terms; in both cases the focus is on the con- 
sumer (cultural production is, it seems, an uncomplicated industrial 
process); in both cases critical authority is claimed via a particular 
kind of identification with ‘the people’: these commentators, whether 
in print or in the lecture room, are fans, but with special consuming 
skills; they can read the codes, place the labels, identify the quotes. 


If, conventionally, cynicism is a way of masking sentimentality, in 
popular cultural commentary sentimentality—the romance of the fan 
—conceals both cynicism and bad faith. In the academy, after all, cul- 
tural studies, for all its ingenuousness, does seek to rescue ‘ordinary’ 
lives from academic condescension, to complicate the daily experiences 
of pop music and clothes and magazines by making them the object of 
high theory. For the new generation of cultural commentators in the 
press, by contrast, the goal seems to be to render even the most extra- 
ordinary icons of popular culture (Madonna or Michael Jackson) into 
the banal terms of everyday experience: everything odd about popular 
culture, it turns out, can be explained. 


This is partly a matter of context. The very act of taking a pop icon— 
an advertisement, a pop song, a sitcom—into the classroom and 
examining it in the light of semiotics or psychoanalysis or feminism is 
to make it strange. The journalist, by contrast, inevitably places the 
same icons on a familiar shelf, next to all the other consumer goods. 
As any pop critic knows, for all our good intentions our prime task is 
as consumer guides—hence the cynicism, hence the problem of criti- 
cal language. 


On the BBC's Late Show, where the new cultural ‘openness’ is most 
self-consciously celebrated, popular artists are either treated, quite 
inappropriately, with all the awed attention of high art appreciation, 
or else they become the object of the quick quip, tricksy treatments 
which seem designed to show that the form of the programme matters 
more than the content, that the art of low culture lies in what a clever 
consumer (or a clever director) can make of it. The problem here lies 
in the packaging—the packages in which items are boxed before they 
reach the Late Shew, the packages in which the Lats Shew feels obliged to 
wrap them in order to meet its own perceived, over-mediated needs. 
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In other words, the problem of the Late Show (which the BBC 
approaches in more interesting ways in other arts strands like Arena) 
is that it hasn’t thought through the implications of its new eclectic 
account of culture—its assumptions about the high are as limited as 
its assumptions about the low. In the end, whichever way you look at 
it, everything has to be wrapped ap. And what escapes the programme 
is what can’t be so wrapped—the non-commercial that also lacks art 
status; the culture that doesn’t have a niche in the TV market place. 
The programme does not really challenge high/low distinctions 
between aesthetic transcendence (real art) and social function (the 
popular). Rave culture, for example, is inevitably treated as a matter 
of sociology (not form); literary culture remains a matter of form (not 
sociology). 


The same effect is clear in newspaper and magazine arts sections. 
Editors still take it for granted that low arts coverage—whether film, 
TV or music reviews—is best written from the experience of the ordi- 
nary listener/viewer (who has a way with words) rather than by the 
sort of ‘expert’ who is employed to cover fine art or classical music. 
For all the populist tone of, say, the Grerdien's art pages, popular 
culture is actually treated with a distinct lack of seriousness—ar least 
on its own terms. It becomes, rather, a source of populist credibility 
(‘I loved Batman’), of self-serving nostalgia (most obvious in televi- 
sion’s treatment of its own history), and of intellectual idleness (to 
treat pop culture Aheoretically is, it seems, to deprive it of its ‘fun’). 


Such arguments beg all the interesting questions about popularity, 
confusing formal and generic issues with sales figures, displacing 
questions of creativity onto questions of taste, making ideas and sen- 
sations mutually exclusive. More importantly, the populist line fails to 
recognize that one important function of popular culture, even in its 
most commodified form, is as an expressive cool for people otherwise 
excluded from the public voice. Popular culture, that is, becomes one 
of the most potent challenges to the populist ‘we’ of che journalist as 
intellectual. The ‘accessibility’ of popular culture, in other words, 
describes not the fact that ‘everyone’ can understand it, but thar 
everyone can use it, has a chance to be heard, to develop their own 


language, however difficult or sepepaler what they say may be. 


Two points follow from this. First, the ‘culturescape’—thatc pattern of 
aesthetic symbols and rituals through which people determine their 
individual identity and social place—is no longer being mapped by 
day-to-day cultural critics for all their populist claims. Take the way 
in which cultural journalism continues to operate ‘disciplinary’ boun- 
daries and hierarchies. It seems clear to us that performers like the Pet 
Shop Boys or The Smiths have, using ‘trashy’ pop forms, come up 
with much more effective ways of dealing with sex and love, pain and 
ambition—ways more in tune with the feeling of contemporary cul- 
ture—than have, say, lan McEwan and Martin Amis using literary 
devices. In the same way, dance acts like Orbital or Derrick May 
draw a more accurate map of the 1992 body—its formation in and by 
the contemporary experience of desire and space—than any ‘fine’ 
artist we can think of. The issue is not whether our judgments here are 
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right, but that such comparisons, now a normal part of cultural ado- 
lescence, are excluded from the terms of most cultural coverage. 


The problem for arts editors seems to be twofold. First, the popular 
audience is not an undifferentiated audience, and some sectors of it 
are seen as more significant than others—‘minority’ tastes thus tend 
not just to be marginalized, but also to be treated as peculiar, as lack- 
ing the ‘universal’ appeal of proper art. (The same argument can be 
seen in the populist defence of the literary canon—white male authors 
represent the universal; blacks and women can speak only partially.) 
But on top of this is an ambiguous attitude to the mass media them- 
selves (this is also apparent in Joho Carey's book). Even as ‘high’ 
culture is enmeshed in the sales process, even as newspapers for their 
own sales purposes respond unthinkingly to media campaigns, so 
‘old’ art forms—painting, writing, composing—become the measure 
against which the new media output is judged. 


The second problem for contemporary arts coverage is that we are 
just as likely—perhaps more likely—to find the unpopular voice, the 
voice of ‘un-English’ desires, in the interstices of mass culture—in 
clubs and comic books, in fanzines and anonymous dance records— 
as in the subsidized art world. In other words, the opposition set up 
between the intellectuals and the masses makes no sense culturally. 
There are ‘intellectuals’ using pop cultural forms (just as ‘high culture’ 
describes, among other things, a marketing mechanism). And the 
‘masses’ are no more likely to be in agreement about their cultural 
opinions than about their political or religious beliefs—one measure 
of popular success is, after all, great unpopularity: Madonna is a phe- 
nomenon as much for the Joathing as for the love that she inspires. 


Current arguments about popular culture rely on a series of dichoto- 
mies: the ordinary versus the elite, the journalist/media worker versus 
the academic, the conservative versus the progressive. We would sum- 
marize ali such dichotomies under a more general heading: the culture 
of self-satisfaction versus the culture of the dissatisfied. From the dis- 
satisfied position the argument always has to be that life could be dif- 
ferent, could be better, could be changed—both art and education 
rest on such premises; they are meant to make us see things differ- 
ently. They are designed to show us through the imagination, through 
reason, the limitations of our perspectives, to doubt our common 
sense. 


Against this, all versions of populism, left and right, are organized less 
to reflect what people do think (most people are muddled) but rather, 
to enable them to think without thought. What John Carey forgets (or 
rather, pretends to forget for the sake of his polemic) is that his 
despised intellecmals have had a more profound effect on ‘ordinary’ 
people than popular novelists like Arnold Bennett. 


Whatever her failings as a snob, as a writer Virginia Woolf has 
inspired generations of ‘ordinary’ adolescent women, just as Eliot and 
Lawrence, David Bowie and the Sex Pistols have inspired generations 
of ‘ordinary’ adolescent boys—one of the defining qualities of being 
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ordinary, after all, is wanting to be extraordinary, just as the long- 
term effect of suburbia has been to produce generations of anti- 
suburban pop artists. What should equally be stressed is that the 
identification of the ‘good’ and the ‘popular’ is a matter of quality not 
quantity. For cultural judgement sales figures are an irrelevance: the 
truly popular describes something remarkable, that work or event or 
performance that transforms people’s ways of sensing and being. This 
is not a view currently given much house-room. The great failing of 
our age is the idea, received wisdom from right to left, upmarket and 
downmarket, that to be popular you have to be populist, which means 
an uncritical acceptance of an agenda set by market forces. There is 
no sadder sight than the fortysomething ex-Leftist, the thirty- 
something ex-Punk, the twentysomething ex-Stylist, burying their dis- 
appointments in their search across the surface of popular culture for 
pure sensation. 


The question, to put this another way, is what is at stake in the argu- 
ment about popular culture, and the Meders Review is symptomatic in 
its failure to articulate a cultural theory except negatively. It is not a 
sociological journal (it contains no primary material or research); it is 
not explicitly a political journal; it is not a literary journal (beyond the 
assertion of its authors’ tastes, there is little personal testimony). If its 
review format suggests a consumer guide, its reviewing style offers 
little clue as to who its readers might be—the magazine’s basic pur- 
pose being to bash received opinion. This is populism as resentment: 
the dominant tone of the Modern Review is petulance: they (the Left, the 
academy, the educated) took esr toys away. 


What is interesting about the Modera Review's prominence (within 
Fleet Steet at least, where it provides pop culture criticism for editors 
who dislike pop culture but don’t dare say so) is the end of a partic- 
ular kind of language. This language is well laid out in McGuigan’s 
Culteral Populism: developed from cultural studies, subcultures, 
deconstruction, filtered through the style and music press—it has 
dominated the discussion of pop music and pop culture since the 
early eighties, and now provides the rump of PR, ego and spite which 
still fills up pages of newsprint. 


This language is irrelevant to pop culture producers (except when 
they need some publicity), to pop culture consumers (failing as it does 
to reflect most people’s experience), and to those of us who would like 
to see a new language of pop culture: one derived from anthropology, 
archetypal psychology, musicology, one which has a grasp of pop both 
as an industrial and as an aesthetic form. It is time to reclaim pop 
from the populists: they have said much of nothing, but their chit-chat 
still poisons the air. 


Andrew Gamble 


The Entrails of Thatcherism 


Margaret Thatcher was leader of the Conservative party for almost 
sixteen years and Prime Minister for eleven years. Under her leader- 
ship the Conservatives won three general elections and re-established 
themselves as the dominant party in the British state, while Labour 
declined to its interwar level of support. It was a period of almost 
unbroken Conservative success, which followed a period when the 
Conservatives had appeared to be in decline, and io danger of ceding 
their claim to be the natural party of government to Labour. 


Thatcher's style of leadership was closely associated with that success. 
From the outset a cult developed around her, fostered by her ability to 
outlast and outfight all opponents. Even when she was finally ousted 
in the leadership election in 1990—following the extraordinary poll 
tax fiasco, the resignation from her Cabinet in the space of twelve 
months of two of the key architects of Thatcherism, Lawson and 
Howe, after major policy disagreements, and the collapse of her 
standing and that of the government in the polls—she still won fifty 
two more votes than her challenger, Michael Heseltine. Only the 
curious rules which the Conservatives had adopted in the 1960s 
denied her victory on the first ballot and then only by four votes. Her 
decision not to stand in the second ballot, after several members of 
her Cabinet had advised her that she could not win, ended her leader- 
ship, but allowed her to claim that she had never lost an election. 


During her period as Prime Minister she came to dominate British 
politics in a manner which has rarely been equalled. Yet she came to 
the leadership by accident in 1974, aided by the turmoil of the time, 
and on several occasions before 1990—the 1981 slump, the Falklands 
War, and the Westland Affair—her position was in danger. But she 
always survived. She constantly denied suggestions that she might 
retire voluntarily from the leadership. In 1989 her supporters chanted 
‘Ten More Years’ at the Conservative Party Conference, and she kept 
telling interviewers how much more there was to be done. 


er legacy is deeply contentious, nowhere more than in the Conserva- 
tive party itself. While she was leader she received greater adulation 
from Conservative party members and Conservative newspapers than 
any Conservative leader since Churchill, and inspired enormous devo- 
tion and enthusiasm in a section of the parliamentary party. Yet in 
other parts of the party she excited deep hostility. She polarized the 
Conservative party in a manner which was exceptional in its modern 
history. The Conservatives have had many divisions over particular 
issues—such as Tariff Reform, India, Suez, Rhodesia, immigration, 
and the EC. But the divisions have rarely lasted, in part because the 
leadership has normally attempted to minimize the conflict and to 
mediate between different strands of opinion in the party. 
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Under Thatcher many of the conflicts and divisions in the Conserva- 
tive party stemmed directly from the style of her leadership. Her 
dislike of having internal arguments, her scorn for consensus, her 
description of herself as a conviction politician, her desire to know 
whether someone was ‘one of us’, soon marked her out as an excep- 
tionally forceful leader who obliged everyone to define themselves as 
either an enemy or friend. She left no middle ground. 


It is hardly surprising therefore that her record in the decade on 
which she has imprinted her name, is both vilified and worshipped by 
Conservatives. Like Napoleon she seems destined to be argued over 
for a long time to come. Ian Gilmour's Dancing With Dogma and Shir- 
ley Letwin’s The Anatomy of Thatcherism are so different in their assess- 
ment of the Thatcher decade and Thatcherism that it is hard to believe 
that both authors belong to the same party.* T.E. Utley perceived 
with misgiving soon after Thatcher became leader that the ‘odium 
theologicum’ now blighted the life of the party.' A party which had 
prided itself on being the ‘stupid party’ John Stuart Mill’s gibe) and 
as being much too serious, in the English manner, to have anything to 
do with ideas, suddenly found itself overrun by intellectuals. 


Thatcher was no intellectual herself and only made one speech of any 
doctrinal note before she became leader? Bur from the start of her 
leadership her need to legitimate her regicide of Edward Heath 
created a political space into which the intellectuals of the New Right 
swarmed. A lively debate emerged on the direction and strategy of the 
party, and on the nature of True Conservatism. Previous Conserva- 
tive leaders, particularly Baldwin, Macmillan and Heath, were vilified 
by many of the new radical Conservatives for having been guilty of 
appeasement towards collectivism. (Churchill although ar least as 
culpable was less often criticized). Balfour and Salisbury were rehabil- 
itated after decades of neglect, as representatives of the true Conserva- 
tive tradition to which Margaret Thatcher was returning.? 


Conservative Opposition to Thatcherism 
The chief opponents of the New Right defined themselves as One 


Nation Conservatives. They became better known by Thatcher’s char- 
acterization of them as ‘wets’,4 because they were not prepared to 





* Ian Gilmour, Dewcug With Dogma: Brrtara ander Thatcherism, Sumon & Schuster, 
London 1992, 328pp , £16.99 hbk; Shirley Robin Letwin, The Amatemry of Thatcherism, 
Fontana, London 1992, wu + 377pp., £6.99 pbk. 

' T.E. Utley, “The Significance of Mrs Thatcher’, in Maurice Cowling (ed.) Comsernative 
Essays, London, Cassell 1978, p. 44. 

* Her Conservauve Political Centre Lecture at the Conservative Party Conference at 
Blackpool, ro October, 1968, ‘What's Wrong With Palrtics’. 

* The Salisbury Chub and the Salsshery Restew, edited by Roger Scruton, emerged at 
this time. The latter quickly became the organ of the cultural Conservatives in the New 
Right. The market liberals, gathered around the Insutute of Economic Affairs and the 
Centre for Policy Smdies, found it harder to find good role models among previous 
Conservative leaders 

4 The phrase ‘don’t be so wet’ with its public school overtones of cowardice and lack 
of moral fibre was frequendy used by Thatcher when she was confronted with argu- 
ments from One Nanon Conservauves such as Jim Prior or Jan Gilmour who feared 
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face the necessity for the tough radical measures which the Thatcher- 
ites thought necessary. Far from admiring the heritage of Salisbury 
and Balfour, One Nation Conservatives tended to regard that period 
as dark days of reaction.’ Their tradition moved from Disraeli through 
Lord Randolph Churchill to Chamberlain, Baldwin, Churchill, Mac- 
millan and Heath. Sir Ian Gilmour is the leading intellectual exponent 
of the One Nation tradition in the modern party.® A former Defence 
Secretary under Edward Heath and before that owner and editor of 
the Spectator, Gilmour served in Thatcher's first Cabinet as Lord Privy 
Seal and quickly became one of the leading critics inside the 
government of the direction of economic policy. He made several 
coded speeches attacking monetarism and he seriously thought of 
resigning along with Peter Walker and Jim Prior when the contents of 
the 1981 budget were revealed to the Cabinet. His dismissal from the 
government in the 1981 autumn reshuffle came as no surprise. He told 
the press that while it did no harm to throw a man overboard from 
time to time it did not do much good if the ship was steering straight 
for the rocks. 


The rocks turned out to be further away than Gilmour thought. 
Margaret Thatcher went on to win two elections. But Gilmour regards 
his judgement as having been vindicated. Deaciag With Dogma is an 
attempt to substantiate it. It is a wide-ranging review of the achieve- 
ments and failures of the Thatcher decade. He finds some things to 
praise—the conduct of the Falklands War for example—but much 
more to criticize. He regards the Thatcher decade as a series of policy 
Gascos and mistakes which were not only an aberration as far as 
Conservatism was concerned but have left the economy weaker, the 
government more centralized, and the country more divided. In his 
view the consequences of the Thatcher regime would have been more 
disastrous still but for the skill of non-Thatcherite ministers like Prior 
and Walker in resisting the Thatcherite agenda and moderating the 
policies in some areas. 


Gilmour argues that Thatcherism had very little to do with the tradi- 
tional Conservative governing code, because it attempted to impose 
on the Conservative Party a set of dogmas, thus imprisoning Conser- 
vative statecraft within narrow predetermined limits. For Gilmour 
the Conservative Party has only succeeded in being the governing 
party for two-thirds of the period since 1885, despite the dominance of 
urban working-class voters in the electorate, because the party has 
been more attached to a code of ruling than to a particular set of ideo- 
logical beliefs. The party has seen its main task as adopting whatever 
measures seem most appropriate in the light of prevailing circum- 
stances, safeguarding the basic institutions of the country (such as the 
unitary state, the Crown, and parliamentary sovereignty), protecting 
property, remedying grievances, righting wrongs, and introducing 
a 
4 (comt.) 
the social consequences of applying New Bight policies on inflation, public expend- 
ture, and the trade unions. See Hugo Young, Ose of Us, London 1989, p. 198. 
55 Trevor Russel, The Tory Party, Harmondsworth 1978. 
ó His other books include The Bedy Peistic, London 1969, lusse Right, London 1977; 
and Britain Can Work, Oxford 1983. 
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necessary reforms. In achieving these basic goals they could afford to 
be flexible, making concessions when required in the interest of 
maintaining social peace. The purpose of Tory statecraft was to pro- 
tect the national community by affirming its identity and securing its 
welfare; it was both patriotic and paternalist. Its commitment was to 
a particular way of life and a particular people. 


Gilmour's principal objection to Thatcherism is that policy was sub- 
ordinated co a set of abstract dogmas—of which monetarism was the 
most pernicious. Gilmour draws a sharp distinction between Keynes- 
ianism and monetarism. Keynesianism is an economic doctrine that is 
fully compatible with Conservative statecraft, because it is the doc- 
trine of managed capitalism, a pragmatic policy which does not 
assume that either markets or planning are automatically superior but 
uses the state to remedy deficiencies in the market and uses the 
market to set limits to the power of the state. Gilmour stands in the 
tradition of Harold Macmillan who saw that Keynesianism offered a 
potential ‘middle way’ between capitalism and socialism, which 
would allow Conservatives to adopt a progressive policy, accepting a 
large extension of state responsibilities and state spending while limit- 
ing the encroachment of the state on private property rights. 7. 


Monetarism is quite different. Gilmour compares it to Marxism, an - 
alien dogma which its adherents apply withour regard to the 
particular circumstances of a particular society. In the scale of insults 
in the Conservative party this is close to the top. The introduction of 
monetarism according to Gilmour was expected to ‘quickly transform 
the British economy, permanently banish inflation, and profoundly 
aler the beliefs and attitudes of the British people.’8 Unfortunately 
like Marxism ‘it suffered the only fate that for a theory is worse than 
death: it was put into practice.’9 =» 


Gilmour has much fun at the monetarists’ expense. He quotes 
Galbraith’s comment that it was fortunate that it was Britain that had 
been chosen for the monetarist experiment because it was the only 
country whose political experience and social cohesion would enable 
it to stand the strain. He treats monetarism as a strict orthodoxy from 
which its adherents did not deviate: “The doctrine of monetarism was 
s0 comprehensively disproved by its practice that both a considerable 
effort of memory and a suspension of disbelief are needed to recall 
that, in the opening years of the Thatcher government, monetarism 
was its guiding doctrine and principle.’ ™® 


The dissidents in Thatcher's first Cabinet were openly scornful of the 
monetarist policy, referring to it as the ‘economics of the madhouse’. 
They had tolerated the monetarist follies of the circle around Thatcher 
while the party was in opposition, but they could not believe that in 
government the ‘lessons of events’ would not quickly lead to its m 
abandonment. Six months was confidently predicted as the limit of 





’ Harold Macmillan, The Madafs Way, London 1938. 
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the Thatcher experiment before the first U-turn would occur. They 
were openly incredulous about the measures that the government 
introduced. Gilmour recalls that at the time of Geoffrey Howe's first 
budget in June 1979 he was contacted by a journalist, Peter Jenkins, 
and asked if it was true that VAT was about to be doubled. Gilmour 
did not know what was in the budget and replied that nothing so silly 
could be contemplated. Jenkins dropped his story. 


Gilmour's main explanation for these events was that the government 
was in the grip of an ideology which blinded it to the practical 
realities of managing the economy. Even so monetarism was not 
tested to destruction. Gilmour argues that the 364 economists who 
wrote to The Times in 1981 had been essentially right. They had argued 
that if present policies were continued there would be no recovery. 
They were much derided at the time and afterwards during the boom 
years of the 1980s. But for Gilmour the recovery only came about as a 
result of the change of policy forced on the government in 1982, 
because of the state of the economy. Monetarism was quietly aban- 
doned as a guide to policy —Gilmour famously referred to it at the time as 
‘che uncontrollable in pursuit of the indefinable’. But the government 
remained trapped within the framework of monetarist dogmas, and 
kept trying to claim that the prosperity of the 1980s was a genuine 
economic miracle brought about by the application of monetarist poli- 
cies. The result ultimately was a disaster on a grand scale. During Nigel 
Lawson’s time at the Treasury, ‘the Chancellor's policies combined the 
worst features of monetarism and Keynesianism. They were monetar- 
ist in that unemployment was not considered a matter for the govern- 
ment... and Keynesian in that the government indulged in an excessive 
demand reflation—the biggest since the war—without having ensured 
that there had been sufficient investment beforehand to prevent it 
causing a balance of payments crisis and inflation.’" 


Gilmour regards the eventual shipwreck of the Thatcher government 
and the discrediting of its record as inevitable. A government which 
so often placed ideology before pragmatism deserved no other fate. Its 
major misjudgements—over monetarism and the poll tax—were a 
direct result of being blinded by dogma. Of the three central policies 
of the Thatcher government Gilmour only counts privatization a suc- 
cess: ‘Of Thatcherism’s three successive ‘‘flagships”—Friedmanite 
monetarism, privatization, and the poll tax—the first was never sea- 
worthy and after a disastrous maiden voyage, its crew had to take to 
the boats. The third, the poll tax, imperilled not merely its crew but 
the entire fleet . . . only the second flagship is still afloat.’ ” 


The Apotheosis of English Individualism 


Gilmour’s picture is compelling, especially in the light of the unravel- 
ling of Thatcherism that has taken place since Thatcher departed. But 
his account is incomplete. What he cannot explain is why Thatcher- 
ism was so successful for so long if it was so flawed from the outset. 
Why should such a malign ideological bacillus have inexplicably 
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seized on the party and been so hard to expel? His implicit explan- 
ation is that it was Thatcher's personality and political style that were 
ultimately responsible. He quotes her remarks in the 19708 to the 
Conservative Philosophy Group: ‘We must have an ideology. The 
other side has got an ideology they can test their policies against. We 
must have one as well.’ Such an interpretation sees the Tory party as 
being hijacked in the 1970s and led in e direction contrary to its 
historical traditions. It enjoyed success despite the disasters it inflicted 
because of the polarization in British politics and the deep disarray of 
the opposition parties. 


Letwin offers a very different perspective on Thatcherism, and a 
much more sympathetic and positive statement of its aims and 
achievements, although being an Oakeshottian, she naturally denies 
that providing an understanding of Thatcherism constitutes a defence 
of it.4 She has two principal arguments: firstly thar Thatcherism is 
coherent, despite what its adherents may have said and done; and 
secondly that it is not an ideology. This claim encounters the obvious 
difficulty that Thatcher seems to have believed it was. Letwin has to 
presume either that she did not mean it or that she was mistaken. An 
ideology according to Letwin, following Oakeshott, rests on a theory 
which is indifferent to the particular circumstances of time and place, 
which provide the only secure basis for making practical judgements. 


Such a definition of ideology is the same as Gilmour's. Both accept 
the authority of Oakeshotr in this matter. But there the agreement 
ends because while for Gilmour Thatcherism is ideology incarnate, 
for Letwin Thatcherism has nothing to do with ideology but is rather 
to be understood as ‘a form of practical politics devoted to achieving 
certain concrete results in Britain at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury.’ Such an ‘understanding’ allows Thatcherism to be presented 
as a legitimate expression of the English Conservative tradition. It is 
exactly this legitimacy that Gilmour sets out to deny. 


Letwin reviews numerous interpretations of Thatcherism but finds 
them all wanting either because they treat Thatcherism as an ideology, 
or because they deny that it had any coherence. They all fail to grasp 
the real internal unity of Thatcherism. This unity does not depend on 
the particular policies pursued or the ideas expressed, but on a partic- 
ular attitude to the role of government in society, based on a set of 
moral ideas about the individual which constitute the heart of 
traditional English morality. This moral doctrine according to Letwin 
is not a branch of classic individualism, and has been much 
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4 Apart from the sceptical and anti-rationalise Conservatism of Oakeshott Letwin has 
also been influenced by the Peterhouse Right, which developed around Maurice Cow- 
ling ın Cambridge, and by some of the free-market ideas of the Institute of Economic 
Affairs and the Centre for Policy Studies. Her son, Oliver Letwin, who is a financial 
consulrant on privatizarion and has twice stood unsuccessfully for Parliament, has 
scrong links with the free-market think tanks and provided some of che material and 
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misunderstood because ‘foreign imports’ have tended to submerge it. 
The rationalism of Bentham and Spencer are treated as cuckoos in the 
nest, importing rationalist theories to replace the self-understanding 
of a native tradition of individual liberty. 


This old English morality places great stress on the ‘vigorous virtues’: 
“The aim of Thatcherism is to promote the vigorous virtues in indi- 
viduals, promote the family as the organization in which those virtues 
are transmitted and nurtured, and make Britain a flourishing island 
power through the liberation of the vigorous virtues.’ Individuals 
that possess the vigorous virtues are upright, self-sufficient, energetic, 
adventurous, independent-minded, loyal to friends and robust against 
enemies. Letwin acknowledges that these virtues are not the exclusive 
property of Thatcherism. They are contrasted with the softer virtues 
—kindness, humility, gentleness, sympathy, and cheerfulness. 


Letwin suggests that by 1970 the balance between these two sets of 
virtues had become distorted in Britain. Too little regard was being 
given to the vigorous virtues, too much to the softer. The consequence 
was a Britain that appeared increasingly decadent with a rapidly 
expanding culture of dependency. Individuals had come to be seen as 
objects of care. For Thatcherites this was morally repulsive, because 
individuals, or at least English individuals, are by nature able to care 
for themselves. They look to government to maintain a set of arrange- 
ments that will allow everyone to pursue their projects whether alone 
or in cooperation with others, in security and without conflict. 


The core of Thatcherism is therefore a particular vision of English 
national character.” The English are a people ‘distinguished by vigor- 
ous virtues, who are offended by attempts to treat them as children or 
invalids, who want to pursue their own projects in cheir own way, within 
the framework established by the law of the land’ ® The political pro- 
jectof Thatcherism is an attempt to discourage dependency and to bolster 
self-respect and a striving for independence in all citizens. 


The other key concepts in the discourse of Thatcherism are the family 
and the nation. The family is the means whereby the moral qualities, 
especially the vigorous virtues, practised by one generation are 
‘instilled’ in the next through example. The family is so important 
because intensive instruction over a long period is required for each 
new generation to be properly socialized into the required patterns of 
behaviour. Letwin's ideal is not the bourgeois family but the aristo- 
cratic family. Whar she admires about the aristocracy is their self- 
sufficiency and their extended families. Thatcherism wants the aristo- 
cratic example copied by everyone. 
The Thatcherite nation is a place ‘filled with individuals who exhibit 
the vigorous virtues and with families that transmit, encourage, and 
sustain such virtues from one generation to the next. [English} society 
should be organized in such a way that individuals who do practise 
ne 
* Thid., p. 40. 
7 Letwin refers to We British’ rather chan ‘We English’, as Thatcher herself did. But 
as will be shown subsequently her analysis belongs with the new school of English 
nen associated with historians like Alan Macfarlane and Jonathan Clark. 
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the vigorous virtues have room to flourish: and it should be a country 
which as a result is rich, powerful, culturally dynamic, and universally 
respected by the other nations of the globe.’ 9 


Lest this seems to foreshadow a return to imperial ambitions Letwin is 
quick to insist chat Thatcherism seeks a dynamic and a wealthy nation 
but not an imperial nation. Thatcherism represents ‘post-imperial 
modernity’. Letwin conceives it as a modernizing project which seeks 
to revitalize England through a moral and cultural revolution. In 
order to do this certain obstacles have to be removed. The principal 
ones are the entrenched establishments that have fostered dependency 
and suppressed the national character. These establishments are the 
product of socialism and the cultural revolt of the 19603. They exist in 
trade unions, in the civil service, in the media, in the churches, in the 
universities and in education. They are what Enoch Powell referred to 
in 1970 as the ‘Enemy Within’ and what the American New Right call 
the new class. They are Thatcherism’s greatest enemies. 


Letwin treats Thatcherism as a coherent political project aimed at 
reversing national decline and restoring national vitality. Its policies 
in any field have to be assessed in accordance with this underlying 
coherence. Thatcherism was successful to the extent that it reduced 
dependence of individuals on government and encouraged a revival 
of self-reliance and the reassertion of the vigorous virtues. It was 
unsuccessful and became confused when it tried to achieve its goals by 
extending state powers instead of relying on individual initiative. 
Letwin is adept at explaining many of the defining moments of the 
Thatcher years using these criteria. When Norman Tebbit advised the 
unemployed to follow his father’s example in the 1930s and get on 
their bikes to look for work, he was, according to Letwin, simply 
reminding the unemployed of their power to choose how to respond 
to their circumstances. She argues that the educational! reforms 
were flawed because the government lost sight of its primary purpose 
—to reduce dependence on the state—and ended up increasing it. 


Conservative State or Conservative Nation? 


The dispute between Letwin and Gilmour over how to interpret That- 
cherism—is it a genuine form of Conservatism or not?—turns on two 
different conceptions of national identity. Gilmour is a British nation- 
alist, whose loyalty is to the old British state and the sophisucated 
governing codes its elites developed for governing a multinational 
kingdom at home and a far-flung empire abroad. In its indifference to 
the conventions and institutions that have underpinned the hegemony 
of this ruling bloc for so long Thatcherism threatened the preservation 
of One Nation by undermining the Union, and widening the gap 
between rich and poor. The Thatcher government, he declares, gave 
Britain ‘probably the most right-wing state in Western Europe— 
something she has never been before.’= Thatcherism was neither 
radical (except in its disregard for opposing views and institutions), 
aa maea 
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nor conservative, but reactionary. It offered only social retreat with- 
out economic advance: 


Nothing in logic, equity or history suggests that the state should confine 
itself co providing a free market. If it does so it merely protects the rich and 


leaves the poor to look after themselves... A true Conservative Stare 
should procect everybody. Hence it has the duty to mitigate the operation 
of market forces . . . the ‘free-market’ is crucially dependent upon the con- 
structive intervention of the state. Once all this is acknowledged the limits 
of government become a mater of judgement and prudence. There is no 
place at all for dogma.™ 


Letwin's nationalism is an English nationalism. It starts with the 
people and who they are. She does not identify the nation with the his- 
toric Conservative State as Gilmour does, because that would mean 
accepting and approving of the way in which the state has developed. 
There is much in the way thar this state has developed in the twentieth 
century that Thatcherism repudiates. Preserving the Union and ensur- 
ing social peace through policies that make citizens dependent, and 
suppress the vigorous virtues, ends by threatening the special national 
character of England. Gilmour sees che Conservative tradition as a one 
of stacecraft, which has been extremely successful in containing 
ethnic, national, and class divisions and preserving the continuity of 
British institutions and the social order which they express. But for 
Letwin the Conservative tradition is above all a particular kind of 
civil society which allows a particular kind of individual to flourish. 
The function of the state is to preserve the conditions for this kind of 
civil society, not to intervene to promote particular outcomes. 


The sharp divergence between Letwin and Gilmour over their under- 
standing of Thatcherism connects with the much wider controversies 
over English history which have been a major theme in NIR for thirty 
years, and have centred on the historical roots of the British crisis, 
especially the pre-modern form of the British state.” Gilmour’s 
standpoint is thac of the patrician elite, the old governing class which 
has presided over the long decline of British power, and has sought to 
adapt policies and institutions to preserve continuity and stability. 


Letwin by contrast belongs to the tradition that Jonathan Clark calls 
‘authoritarian individualism’. This is the view popularized by histor- 
ians such as Alan Macfarlane and Jonathan Clark that there is a dis- 
tinctive English national character, which is separate from that of the 
Irish, Welsh and Scots and which reaches back into antiquity. English 
individualism from which capitalism sprang characterized England as 
a nation (and as a capitalist economy) right through the medieval 
period and before. The English never had feudal institutions and were 
never peasants: ‘the majority of ordinary people in England from at 





2 Ibid. pp. 266-7. 

3 See Tom Nairn's essays in NLR 23 and ror Perry Anderson's essays are now collected 
in Ewgitsh Questions, London 1992. 

= Alan Macfariane, The Orsgras of Exgich Inareidmaliom, Oxford 1978, p. 163 Jonathan 
Clark presents his crrmque of Whig and Marxist historiography in Revslavven anal Robal- 
lsn: State amd Sectety 1m England in the Seventeenth and Esghteenth Centuries, Cambridge 1986 
and “The History of Briten: A Composite Stare in a Europe des Patries? in Clark (ed.) 
Ideas and Politics im Mealorn Britain, London 1990, pp 32-49. 
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least the thirteenth century were rampant individualists, highly mobile 
both geographically and socially, economically “rational”, market 
oriented and acquisitive, ego-centred in kinship and social life.’ 


What is interesting about the theory of English individualism is not so 
much its historical accuracy but its ideological significance. It 
legitimates Thatcherism by making it appear the expression of the 
dominant national tradition. It also carefully disentangles England 
from the other nations still within the borders of the British stare, and 
from the other nations of the £C. The uniqueness of England provides 
the justification both for radicalism at home to restore what has been 
lost and for vigilance abroad to thwart the plans for a European union 
which might again submerge the distinctive English tradition. 


The Radical Failures of Thetcherism 


Gilmour's account is elegant, witty, and merciless in its dissection of 
many of the follies and vanities of the Thatcher period. But it is one- 
sided. He dislikes Thatcherism so much because it abandoned either 
through design or ignorance the strategy of the old governing class. 
But he fails to appreciate the genuine iconoclasm about Thatcherism 
which made it such a restless dynamic force which was not content to 
run in the traditional grooves of Conservative rule. As a result he 
cannot explain how the Thatcherite project was able periodically co 
renew itself, and why it lasted for as long as it did. If it was so alien to 
Conservative traditions why was the Conservative Party united for so 
long behind Thatcher? What was the mysterious power which the 
Tharcherite ideology wielded? Gilmour's answers—that it was due to 
the traditional power of the leader in the Conservative party and the 
splits in the opposition—although true are not sufficient. 


Letwin has a better insight into the radical character of Thatcherism 
and the reasons for its success. But although she diverges sharply from 
Gilmour in her political sympathies, her analysis suffers from a 
similar fault. Both books present Thatcherism as a coherent project, 
defined in one case by a particular ideology, in the other by a partic- 
ular moral view of the individual. What these definitions fail to cap- 
ture is the contradictory character of Thatcherism. Every detailed 
study of the Thatcher government has revealed the ambiguities that 
were inherent in the working out of the project. These ambiguities 
are particularly evident in the attitudes of the Thatcherites to the old 
state. Fierce devotees of the Union and the doctrines of parliamentary 
sovereignty and the unitary stare, they succeeded in undermining the 
Union by widening the gulf between England and Scotland and weak- 
ening the legitimacy of the Westminster government. The explanation 
is that che Thatcherite project was both highly reactionary in its 
attachment to traditional constitutional forms and highly radical in its 
diagnosis of the causes of Britain’s malaise. The Thatcher government 





5 Bob Jessop, Kevin Bonnet, Simon Bromley, and Tom Ling explored many of these 
conflicts in Thetcherism. A Tats ef Two Nations, Cambridge 1988. See also Sart Hall, A 
Hard Read te Renewal, London 1988. For a public policy analysis of the vagaries which 
often gttended the implementation of Thatcheriam see David Marsh and Rod Rhodes, 
Ineplementeng Thatchertts Polins: Amdzt of an Era, London 1992. 
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The Thatcherites were deeply ambivalent about the British Establish- 
ment. The Conservative party was the traditional voice of this Estab- 
lishment, yet in order to unwind the coils of social democracy, and 
revitalize British society and the British economy, the Establishment 
had to be confronted and changed. Amplifying themes taken from 
works like Corelli Barnett’s The Axdit of War” and Martin Wiener's 
English Culture and the Decline of the Industrial Spirit 1850-1980, the 
Thatcherites atracked not only Labourism but the aristocratic ethos 
and culture of the British Establishment. The Thatcher government 
became embroiled not only with trade unionists, but with the Church, 
the Law, the Universities, the BBC, even the Monarchy. The Thatcher 
government's crude utilitarian approach led to accusations of 
philistinism. But it helped to trigger change. The professional cartels 
and networks of the Establishment which formed such an important 
part of what Tom Nairn described as the ‘consensus against 
modernization’ were challenged under the Thatcher government in a 
way Labour governments had never attempted. The Thatcherites did 
understand that part of Britain’s problem was the way in which its 
elites were recruited and socialized. In its meritocratic aspirations 
Thatcherism could appear as a modernizing egalitarian force. Its 
ability to outflank Labour over issues like the sale of council houses 
and on education came from its ability to offer ways of spreading 
wealth and opportunity which the established collectivist institutions 
of the welfare stare were no longer offering. 


But in other respects, Thatcherism was very limited as a force for 
change. The radical bourgeois renewal it promised was never deliver- 
able without a fundamental overhaul of constitutional structures. 
Thatcherites were continually caught between their desire to celebrate 
English traditionalism and English individualism at the same time. 
The actual content of the radicalism in government was often disap- 
pointing and much diluted. But the radical levelling spirit which 
Thatcherism invoked did hèlp to open up new debates and agendas, 
and exposed the fragility of the old constitutional state. It is ironic, if 
hardly surprising to readers of NLR, that the principal modernizing 
force in British politics in the last thirty years should have come from 
the Right not the Left. The conservatism of the British Labour move- 
ment, still intact apparently after four general election defeats, 
remains a powerful bulwark of support for the old order. 


L aaO 
29 Ir received specific praise and attention from both Keith Joseph and Nigel Lawson. 
See Lawson, The View from Ne. 11: Mameirs of a Tory Radxal, London 1992, p. 607; aad 
Morrison Halcrow, Kath Jap: A Single Mind, London 1989, pp. 178-9. 

© Nigel Lawson in his candid autobiography, The View from Ne. m, London 1992, 
insists that Thatcher repeatedly blocked proposals on taxation and public expenditure 
because of electoral and party pressures. 
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refused to countenance any measure of constitutional reform, yet it 
launched fierce assaults on many of the establishments of the old state, 
blaming them for the drift and decline which had characterized 
British policy for so long.” 


Thatcherism may ultimately be judged a failure in its ambitions. Its 
economic policies have ended in a fiasco. However historians describe 
the Thatcher years the phrase ‘economic miracle’ will not spring easily 
to mind. In 1990 John Patten writing the foreword (before the fall of 
Thatcher) to a book edited by Jonathan Clark spoke of the differences 
between the political climate in the 1970s and the end of the 1980s: 


Then the concerns were not just of post-imperial decline after the loss of 
empire, but whether the country was governable and, 1f so, by whom. The 
first decade (sic) of Conservatrve Government under Margaret Thatcher 
has resoundingly resolved chat set of questions. We have one of the most 


strongly governed countries in the world, democracy combined with 
direction.” 


By 1993 in the midst of the worst economic crisis since 1945 the cer- 
tainties of the Thatcher era had vanished. Thatcher’s successors had 
lost all sense of direction, the deficiencies of British democracy were 
still more evident, and inertia and muddle had resumed their reign. 
Yet even if Thatcherism’s fate is to be added to the list of failed 
attempts to reverse Britain's decline, Thatcherism cannot be under- 
stood uoless it is realized that it was such an attempt, and in certain 
respects as radical an attempt as any that has been made this century. 
Thatcher's words in an interview with Brian Walden are significant 
here: ‘You cannot have my job and have had a vision, a dream, a 
will to turn Britain round, to live up to the best of herself, without 
being more than a chairman of a committee .. . a prime minister has a 
task of leadership. If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?’ 


The Thatcherites came to see not just socialism, the Labour move- 
ment, and the institutions of collectivism as the source of Britain's 
problem. Its roots were deep inside their own party and their own 
tradition. The “Tory Grandees’ as the Tory press called them were 
labelled appeasers and collaborarors. They had not held up the 
advance of ‘socialism’. Evelyn Waugh’s criticism that Conservative 
governments had never put the clock back a single second was to be 
echoed by neo-Conservatives in the 19708. 


London 1990, p. vil. 
3 Lecwin, Amateary of Thakberism, p. 320. 
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e tentacles of Tangentopoli—lItaly’s bribery scandal—have deeply 
credited nearly every section of its governing class, with the most out- 
eous revelations confirming not only Socialist venality but also 
ristian-Democrat collusion with gangsterism and terrorist provoca- 
a. While a few individual Communists or former Communists have 
n charged with taking kickbacks the PCI/PDS has emerged relatively 
scathed and is now playing a key role in resolution of the crisis. Indeed 
nay well have been the ending of the Cold War which, together with 
. rise of the Northern Leagues, emboldened Italy’s prosecutors and 
iges. If their calculation was indeed that it was now possible to risk the 
ry into government of former Communists then, in Tobias Abse’s 
w, this estimate has been vindicated in the most depressing of ways. 
tead of pressing for early elections which would have routed those 
ined with corruption and blood guilt the PDS gave its approval to a 
rressive change in Italy’s electoral system which could well allow the 
jor parties to recoup their position. On the other hand there are some 
ns of a realignment of the Left: the left Communist Pietro Ingrao has 
nounced his resignation from the PDS‘and has worked together with the 
fondazione, the anti-Mafia movement La Rete, and a section of the 
eens. All those on the Left in Britain who doubt the importance of the 
mocratic issues raised by Charter 88 would do well to ponder the 
rry tale so eloquently told by Abse. 


NLR 197 Mike Davis furnished a devastating portrait of the blighting 
“American cities by de-industrialization and federal abandonment, 
th all the manifold forms of social decay and political demoralization 
at this has brought in its wake. In this issue he focuses on Los Angeles- ~ 
er the riot/insurrection of last year, revealing the cynicism of both federal 
d state authorities who claim that the gargantuan tasks of regeneration 
n be left largely to private corporations. Davis also reveals that even under 
iew Black police chiefthe LAPD is still doing its best to ruin the attempt to 
gotiate a peace between the neighbourhood gangs. 


scording to the IMF China now has the world’s third largest economy 
purchasing power parity prices are adopted. In NLR 194 we published, 
i interview with Liu Binyan in which he gave considerable credit to the 
unese peasantry, and to the collectively-owned rural industries, in 
counting for China’s extraordinary growth over the last fifteen years. 
this issue Richard Smith argues that China’s economic surge has.a 
edominantly capitalist character and that after. 1989 China’s leaders 
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threw caution to the winds. The original 1978 reforms were still grea 
hobbled by bureaucratic restriction and by a refusal to counténance ps 
perly capitalist forms of competition. But in recent years there has bees 
massive influx of foreign capital and a willingness to allow enterprises 
shed workers or even go bankrupt. Smith’s detailed and document 
study concludes by drawing attention to the social and ecological cost 
capitalist advance in China. On the other hand, new social forces are dev 
oping in China as this vast country moves out of extreme poverty; in t) 
respect matters seem different, and more hopeful, than in the former Sov 
Union, where, as the distinguished Keynesian economist Axel Leijc 
hufvud shows, the pursuit of laissez-faire threatens continuing collap: 


Robin Blackburn argues that the break-up of Yugoslavia has reveal 
the need for a new type of internationalism. Military intervention by t 
West in Bosnia would only have made a bad situation worse. The optie 
of ‘arming the Moslems’ could not save Bosnia-Herzegovina and wou 
have been extraordinarily difficult to implement. Yet the actual cour 
of Western policy has led to a brutal partition, carried through at t 
expense of the Moslems and of those who never supported the projec 
of the Serb, Croat or Moslem nationalists. It also leaves Kosovo st 
subject to a colonial-style regime and many other sources of tension at 
instability throughout former Yugoslavia. Blackburn argues that the ago: 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina demonstrates that the democratic and peacef 
emergence of new states, or reform of old ones, requires a new and su 
portive international order, in which the United Nations is enabled 

become independent of rich nations and the NATO powers. 


Michèle Le Doeuff surveys a number of cultural and political trends whic 
she sees as inimical to women’s potential as citizens. She notes that 
France public discourse still excludes women in quite blatant ways. In tl 
United States and Britain feminism would appear to have at least made 
greater impact in the academic world. But Le Doeuff advises that wome 
should beware such false friends as the pragmatist philosopher Richas 
Rorty, who urges women to cultivate a self-regarding moral identity ac 
to neglect the real social and political settings and measures whic 
would enable them to arrive at alliances and programmes that would t 
to their advantage. 


Tariq Ali argues that the rampant commercialization of publishing 

casting a blight on literature. He finds that the insidious criteria of ‘ma 

ket realism’ represent little improvement over the oppressive ukase + 
. li li ï j 


obias Abse 


The Triumph of the Leopard 


If we want things to stay as they are, things will have to change. 
Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa, The Lespard 


aly is currently gripped by the most serious political crisis that it has exper- 
nced since the consolidation of Christian-Democrat power after the general 
ection of 18 April 1948. The present crisis is so deep that it could have 
tered the Left an unparalleled opportunity to gain a popular mandate for 
idical and far-reaching political and social change had the PDS—the 
‘named majority of the former Communist Party (PCI)—been capable of 
king resolute and decisive action with extreme rapidity, in other words 
recipitating a parliamentary crisis that would have fatally undermined 
mato’s tottering government before the 18 April referendum and led to a 
»neral election under the old rules this summer, whilst working-class dis- 
yntent with the government’s economic and social policy of savage austerity 
as still swollen by a much broader and far more socially amorphous popu- 
r outrage against the criminality and corruption of an entire governing 
ass. Instead the political crisis is bound to lead to a rapid shift to the right, 
ı the installation of a new electoral system that will restrict the possibility of 
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meaningful change and, within a very short period of time, to a 
Second Republic, which in the worst possible scenario might well take 
on a presidential character—with Segni as the Italian De Gaulle—and 
will certainly scrap the postwar settlement of the Republic born of the 
Resistance in favour of an all-out offensive against the trade unions 
and the welfare state to the accompaniment of a brutal British-style 
privatization programme, returning to monopoly capital sectors of 
the economy that even Mussolini believed were best run by the state. 


A clear ‘No’ vote in the 18 April 1993 referendum on the electoral sys- 
tem would have finally swept away one of the most rotten, vicious and 
murderous ruling classes ever to govern a West European country 
within the formal framework of universal suffrage and parliamentary 
democracy. The inquiry into Tangentopoli (Bribesville) instigated by 
the courageous magistrate Di Pietro exposed corruption on such a 
massive scale that it shocked even a deeply cynical nation which had 
long associated politics with bribes and kick-backs but imagined that 
the party secretaries were more likely to turn a blind eye to the petty 
misdeeds of their underlings than to be directly receiving tens of 
millions of pounds in seapgesti in their own offices. Yet for all their 
opulence and arrogance, Craxi and his cronies—like the gross De 
Michelis who had taken such delight in placing Venice’s historic 
heritage at risk for the sake of money-spinning pop concerts, or the 
hypocritical justice minister Martelli, who played a leading role in 
pushing through harsh laws consigning petty drug offenders to jail 
soon after failing to explain the presence of marijuana on his Kenyan 
plane—were only an extreme instance of the practices that had 
infected all the countries of Mediterranean socialism in the 1980s. The 
ruling parties of Mitterrand’s France, Gonzalez’s Spain and Papan- 
dreou’s Greece behaved in a similar fashion, even if they did not always 
manage to pocket sums of an equal magnitude. It was the crimes of 
blood associated with Christian-Democracy, rather than the financial 
swindles of Craxismo, that really marked out the Italian ruling elite 
from its counterparts—crimes of blood conventionally attributed to 
black terrorists, red terrorists, or mafiosi but whose organizing intelli- 
gence was never far from the Piazza del Gest, no matter who actually 
planted the dynamite or pulled the trigger. Christian-Democrat com- 
plicity had extended from massacres linked to the strategy of tension, 
like Piazza Fontana in 1969 or Bologna railway station in August 
1980, to the murders of General Della Chiesa in broad daylight in 
central Palermo in 1982 and of the anti-Mafia judges Falcone and 
Borsellino in 1992, via what must rank as the most bizarre incident of 
all, the kidnapping and murder of Aldo Moro, which the victim him- 
self in his last writings blamed on his Christian-Democrat colleagues, 
rather than his nominal captors, the heavily-infiltrated Red Brigades. 
On the very eve of the referendum the long invulnerable Giulio 
Andreotti, seven times prime minister, frequently defence minister or 
foreign minister, in power for fifty years and popularly known as 
Beelzebub, finally faced a Senate committee, accused of deep Mafia 
involvement by Palermo magistrates, profoundly unsure that he 
would survive this scandal in the way he had survived all the others. 


Yet the ‘Yes’ vote has ensured the survival of the old oligarchy, with a 
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Chamber of Deputies that voted at the end of April to protect Craxi 
from the magistrates. It is a sad irony that many of the 82.7 per cent 
who voted ‘Yes’ in the referendum on the Senate did so in the belief 
that they were passing judgement on men whom they regarded as 
thieves and murderers, an irony which can only be accounted for by 
the systematic distortion of what was at stake in the referendum by 
the controllers of the mass media and the leadership of the PDS. 
Whatever pretence of equity may have been adopted during the 
period of the campaign—a pretence exposed by the last-minute 
appearance of commentators and politicians urging a “Yes’ vote on 
programmes transmitted on the evening of 18 April when polling was 
still going on—the fact remains that the three state television channels 
are controlled by the three major political parties: Rai Uno by the Dc, 
Rai Due by the pst and Rai Tre by the pps, all of whom were urging a 
Yes’ vote. Berlusconi's private television channels lined up behind 
the ‘Yes’ campaign in the belief that a victory for Segni would 
increase the chances of a subsequent privatization of all or part of the 
Rai at bargain-basement prices. Moreover, the three major daily 
newspapers are controlled by the major industrial firms, and Confin- 
dustria made no bones about its enthusiasm for a ‘Yes’ vote. Those 
who complain so loudly about the British Murdoch press may be sur- 
prised by the fact thar both Le Stempe of Turin and I Corriere della 
Sera of Milan are owned by FIAT, providing an example of direct link- 
age between monopoly capital and the media that the uninitiated 
would assume impossible outside the pages of an old-fashioned Soviet 
propaganda manual, whilst the industrialist De Benedetti of Olivetti 
fame has a controlling stake in La Repubblica. The dismal role played 
by the PDs, which was absolutely decisive in many regions of Italy, 
will be analysed laver—at this stage it is sufficient to point out that in 
a week in which the Christian-Democrats and Socialists were left in 
total disarray, the only party to plaster the country with posters urging 
a ‘Yes’ vote was the PDS. 


Electoral Systems and Mass Politics 


Given the centrality of the referendum to the outcome of the Italian 
crisis, some explanation of the history of the Italian electoral system 
since unification is essential. Whilst some of the inevitable distortions 
induced by a shift from proportional representation to a barely modi- 
fied replica of the British system will be apparent to all who have 
followed the debates over electoral reform in the United Kingdom 
over the last decade, some of the potential consequences 1n large areas 
of Southern Italy will only become clear in historical context. 
Although the next general election will be the first using something 
close to the Westminster system, other versions of winner-takes-all, 
single-member constituencies dominated the first sixty years of the 
unified state. Throughout the Liberal era the Senate was a nominated, 
not an elected, body, so it is only the system adopted for the Chamber 
of Deputies thar need concern us. Single-member constituencies, 
inherited from the Piedmontese state, became the norm in 1861 and 
remained so until 1882. After an experiment with multi-member 
constituencies, a slightly different version of the single-member con- 
stituency system was adopted in 1891 and remained in force until 1919. 
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Both the 1861-82 and 1891-1919 systems involved provisions for a 
ballotaggio, a second round, if no candidate won a sufficiently clear 
majority in the initial contest, which gave the systems a French rather 
than a British flavour. The suffrage during most of this period 
remained a restricted one based on property and literacy qualifica- 
tions. In 1870 L98 per cent of the population had the right to vote; the 
extension of the franchise in 1882 raised the figure to 6.9 per cent. The 
contrast with the parliament of the French Third Republic or the 
German Empire's Reichstag elected by universal male suffrage is 
quite marked and reflected a belief on the part of the narrow Liberal 
ruling elite that the masses were prone to clerical and socialist subver- 
sion and best excluded from politics altogether. Elections in such 
single-member constituencies with small numbers of voters frequently 
degenerated into popularity contests between local notables, with 
corruption and coercion being commonplace in Southern Italy, Sicily 
and Sardinia. 


I9I2 saw a more substantial extension of the franchise to all males over 
thirty, and to all males over twenty-one who had either done military 
service or passed a literacy test—a provision which excluded a fair 
number of young illiterates judged unfit for military service in the 
malaria-ridden and poverty-stricken South. Nonetheless, this near 
universal male suffrage raised the potential electorate to 24 per cent of 
the population. Whilst the Socialists made noticeable gains, the 
single-member constituency acted as a barrier to the emergence of a 
fully fledged mass politics in the 1913 election. A clandestine deal 
between Giolittian Liberals and right-wing Catholics—the Gentiloni 
Pact—contained the Left’s advance, even if it increased the number of 
Catholic deputies and contributed to the eventual disintegration of 
the Giolittian system. The political and social upheavals produced by 
the First World War ensured that 1919 saw a move to genuinely uni- 
versal male suffrage and, more significantly, proportional represent- 
ation and multi-member constituencies. The postwar elections of 
November 1919 and May 1921 saw the rise of mass politics, with the 
Socialists and the newly formed Catholic party, the Partito Popolare, 
sweeping away many Liberal notables in Northern and Central Italy. 
The fact that the two mass parties combined took half the seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies paralysed the workings of parliament and some 
accounts see it as a major factor in the rise of Fascism, pushing the old 
elites towards extra-parliamentary methods. Suffice it to say that the 
introduction of proportional representation in Italy coincided with 
the arrival of mass politics, whilst single-member constituencies had 
long been associated with wealthy notables employing corruption and 
coercion—including in western Sicily a long-standing alliance with 
the Mafia. The Fascists abolished proportional representation in 1923 
with the notorious Acerbo Law which assigned two-thirds of the seats 
to the list which gained the largest number of votes, providing it 
achieved 25 per cent. The intimidation during the 1924 election 
ensured that the lists associated with the Fascists obtained 64.9 per 
cent and therefore triggered the legal mechanism favouring the major- 
ity party. Given the association between Fascism and the first attack 
on proportional representation, an attack that preceded the total abo- 
lition of parliamentary democracy, it is hardly surprising that when 
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democracy was restored after the Second World War, in a fuller form 
that extended the franchise to adult females, the Constituent Assembly 
of 1946 was elected by a system of proportional representation, and 
that this assembly in its turn decided by an overwhelming majority to 
adopt a proportional system for the first conventional general election 
in 1948. 


The direct correlation between electoral systems and the wider polit- 
ical struggle berween Left and Right was confirmed by one of the most 
famous episodes in the political history of the First Italian Republic, 
the controversy about the Legge Traffa or Swindle Law as the 1953 
electoral reform law was labelled by its enemies. The Italian system of 
proportional representation had permitted the Christian-Democrats 
to gain an absolute majority of seats in the Chamber of Deputies (306 
out of 574) in the general election of 18 April 1948. The DC subse- 
quently formed a coalition that included Liberals, Republicans and 
Social-Democrats, a formula that gave them a substantial majority 
over their heavily defeated Communist and Socialist opponents. In 
view of the advantages that the fervent support of the Vatican and the 
United States had assured the Christian-Democrats in 1948, when the 
Communist-Socialist alliance had only collected 31 per cent of the 
vote, the DC would probably have been best advised to leave well 
alone and rely on deals with the minor parties of the Centre and Right 
for the occasions when they did not have an absolute majority. 
Instead, the results of the local elections of 1951-52, which suggested 
that the Left had recovered a little from the nadir of 1948, prompted 
the government parties to respond with the notorious law of 31 March 
1953, which gave two-thirds of the seats to the party or group of allied 
parties that gained 50.1 per cent of the vote. The law provoked an 
extremely vociferous response by the Left inside and outside parlia- 
ment. The argument from natural justice was sufficiently strong to 
push a sector of public opinion away from the coalition even at the 
height of the Cold War. The Dc and its allies, who had collectively 
achieved 61.9 per cent of the vote in 1948, gained a mere 49.85 per 
cent of the vote in 1953, very narrowly failing to gain the required 
percentage. This clear expression of popular outrage at a gross 
attempt to manipulate the democratic process, less than a decade after 
the fall of a dictatorship, forced the government to repeal the law with 
some alacrity on 31 July 1954. It is interesting that given a reversion to 
the proportional system devised by the Constituent Assembly, the 
four coalition parties were in fact able to achieve 51.9 per cent in 1958 
from an electorate certain that its vote would not have such momen- 
tous consequences. 


The current Italian electoral system, while broadly based on a rather 
pure form of proportional representation, is enormously complicated 
in its detailed provisions, and while an understanding of these may 
help explain why minor far Left parties such as the PSIUP in 1972, with 
support fairly evenly spread across the national territory, have failed 
to get through the threshold, they are irrelevant to the broader issues 
being discussed here. The only further item of electoral mechanics 
essential to the clear understanding of the recent referendum concerns 
the number of seats in the Senate and their relationship to the number 
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of constituencies. The election of the Senate, unlike that of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, since February 1948 has been theoretically based on 
single-member constituencies. In practice this had little relevance, 
since only those who obtained 65 per cent of the vote ina constituency 
were elected on this basis and the remaining seats were divided up 
between the lists on the basis of proportional representation. In 1963 
the number of senators was increased to 315, whilst the number of 
constituencies remained fixed at 238. Since, with the exception of very 
marginal border areas with large ethnic minorities, no senators were 
ever elected on a territorial basis by 65 per cent of their constituen- 
cies, this change excited little interest. It has suddenly assumed great 
importance, because the gap between the 375 senators and the 238 
constituencies allowed the recent referendum proposal, with its shift 
to 238 senators elected by first-past-the-post on a constituency basis 
and 77 elected by proportional representation on a regional basis, to 
be drafted in a legally acceptable way. 


An Attack on the Republic 


Reverting to the rather more absorbing question of the significance of 
the shift away from proportional representation, why has electoral 
reform returned to the agenda forty years later after the Legge Truffa? 
The answer does not lie in the merits of the Westminster system. 
Although Marco Pannella promoted a Lega per la Riforma Elettorale to 
agitate for the transformation of the Italian electoral sytem from a 
proportional one to one clearly modelled on the British or American 
single-member constituency for both chambers of the Italian parlia- 
ment as carly as 1986, the project aroused little interest at the time. 
Like many other current Italian political phenomena, the sudden 
enthusiasm for first-past-the-post has to be seen in the context of the 
end of the Cold War and the liquidation of the PCI, or, as some would 
prefer to describe it, its transformation into the PDS. Constitutional 
reform has been in the air ever since Italy’s long 1968 came to an end 
with the defeat of the FLAT strike in the autumn of 1980; the spurious 
discourse of goverxabilite has been entirely centred on the opportun- 
ities it offered to inflict further hammer blows on a retreating and 
badly led working-class movement, not the corruption of the Italian 
governing parties or even the inefficient state bureaucracy. However, 
discussion of constitutional reform in the 1980s, insofar as it was not 
a hobby for academic theorists, centred on the alleged virtues of a 
presidential republic based on an immensely powerful but popularly 
elected head of state. Its advocates, principally Francesco Cossiga, the 
most authoritarian and mentally unstable President in the entire 
history of a Republic many of whose Presidents have brought little 
credit to their country, and the power-hungry but electorally weak 
Socialist Bettino Craxi, saw it as a Bonapartist plebiscitary alternative 
to a parliamentary democracy based on mass parties with very strong 
roots in society. The only political party ever to advocate a presiden- 
tial republic without some measure of equivocation was the neo- 
fascist MSI. 


It has to be admitted that the increasingly erratic and endless mono- 
logues of Cossiga’s last years in office, frequently transmitted on 
prime-time television, evoked some populist response, even if the 
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more sophisticated were unnerved by the bizarre mixture of manic 
depression, paranoia and narcissism that dominated the President's 
relentless and totally unconstitutional attacks on both parliament and 
the independence of the judiciary. The increasingly close relationship 
between Cossiga and the wisis; [Msi] during the last years of his term 
of office should not be underestimated, and the genuine threat posed 
to Italian democracy by this defender of Gelli and Gladio should not 
be too lightly dismissed as farce. However, whilst the push for a 
Second Republic was real enough in the second half of the 1980s, 
those looking for a rightist authoritarian solution which might be 
successfully hidden behind a plausible democratic mask knew full 
well that the PCI, even the PCI of Alessandro Natta,’ was an immensely 
powerful force, and that changing the rules of the parliamentary 
game, even if that had been possible, would not have been sufficient. 
A PCI dominated by the tradition of the fight against the Legge Truffa 
would not have turned its back on proportional representation, and a 
hypothetical consensus about raising the threshold for parliamentary 
representation to 5 per cent on the German model, to eliminate minor 
parties, would have been of no interest to those whose enthusiasm for 
the Second Republic was based on a vision of the marginalization of 
the PCI, not the marginalization of Democrazia Proletaria, the Greens, 
the Radicals, the Liberals, the Social-Democrats or the Republicans. 


Only the destruction of one force that, for all its defects, had on most 
occasions acted as a bulwark of Italian democracy against rightist 
authoritarian projects, the Pcl, would make the abolition of the 
Republic born of the Resistance into an easily attainable goal, one 
which would no longer require secret service plots, military coups, 
random bombings or the gross abuse of presidential power. It is hard 
to divorce the creation of the PDs and the consequent split in che old 
PCI from the personality of Achille Occhetto. If the liquidation of the 
PCI had been undertaken by the Pci’s traditional right, the sigltoristi 
represented first by Amendola and then by Napolitano, it would at 
least have had a clear medium-term goal, the fusion of the former PCI 
with the PSI, and possibly the PSDI, into a social-democratic or labour 
party with a broad resemblance to the German SPD or the British 
Labour Party. As it is, Occhetto has conducted the whole process with 
no coherent idea of the ultimate objective and is increasingly giving 
the impression that, if there is one, it is not an overtly reformist 
moderate party of labour firmly linked to the trade unions, but 
instead some nebulous leader-centred inter-class coalition with a 
resemblance to the truly dispiriting Democratic Party of Bill Clinton. 
In short the media-obsessed liquidator of the PCI is not just bidding 
an understandable, if opportunist, farewell to the purely verbal com- 
mitment to the Communist tradition that had survived under the 
PCI's name until 1989, but trying to bid farewell to the working class 
itself, as part of the regressive Americanizing tendency currently 
apparent in both France and Britain. 
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after he gave up the fight against Occhetro’s transformanon of the Pa into the PDS. 
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The superficiality of Occhetto’s approach to politics first became 
apparent in the elements of spectacle that crept into the 18th Party 
Congress alongside what at first looked like hopeful openings to 
feminism and ecology. However, it was the timing and the manner of 
Occhetto's decision to liquidate the PCI that really revealed the vacuity 
at the heart of his politics. To react so instantaneously to the collapse 
of the Berlin Wall was a mistake on two counts. Firstly, it made a 
mockery of all the assertions about the deep difference between Italian 
Communism and the Soviet model, assertions which had gained cred- 
ence not just amongst the party’s members but amongst large sections 
of the wider Italian public, as was demonstrated by their dismissive 
reaction to the crude attempt by Christian-Democrats and Socialists 
to associate the PCI with the Tiananmen massacre during the Euro- 
pean election campaign earlier that year. Secondly, whatever naive 
enthusiasm may have been generated by the fall of the Wall amongst 
ahistorical anti-communists in Britain, the prospect of a united and 
powerful Germany was bound to arouse deep unease in Italy which 
had experienced the full horrors of Nazi occupation. All the Pct's cre- 
dentials as a national, as an Italian, party, were ultimately rooted in 
its leading role in the anti-German Resistance of 1943-45. Moreover, 
Occhetto’s speech at the Bolognina announcing his intention to 
change the party’s name, far from being the product of widespread 
discussion, even at the leadership level, caught everybody outside his 
inner circle by surprise, a gross error of judgement which indicated 
the specious nature of his posturing advocacy of inner-party democ- 
ratization. While Occhetto tried to present his proposal for a ‘constit- 
uent assembly of the left’ as a unifying project drawing in all sorts of 
new forces, he failed to rise at all convincingly to Ingrao’s challenge 
and never specified with precisely what forces or parties he proposed 
to make an alliance, and in the end hardly anybody who had not 
already been in the PG, or very close to it (for the entire non- 
Communist political world had always dismissed the Indipendents di 
Sinistra as mere fellow-travellers), joined the PDS, whilst tens of thous- 
ands left for what was ultimately to become the Partito di Rifondaxions 
Comunista. The long drawn-out debate that stretched from November 
1989 to February 1991, and involved the inconclusive 19th Congress 
(7-0 March 1990) as well as what was to prove the decisive 20th Con- 
gress, increased the impression of a disorientated, divided and 
thoroughly demoralized party that Occhetto’s Bolognina outburst had 
already conveyed to both the electorate and the other political forces. 


It was in this context that the campaign for electoral reform really got 
under way. Mario Segni’s Comitato per la Riforma Elettorale decided to 
resort to a strategy based on referenda rather than parliamentary 
manoeuvring at the beginning of 1990, precisely when the prolonged 
death agony of the PCI had begun. Segni and his supporters aimed to 
get judicial permission to hold three referenda. One of these was on 
changing the voting system in local government elections in a way that 
strengthened the parties with a relative majority in a given locality, 
whilst giving a directly elected mayor powers rather reminiscent of the 
old Fascist podesta. A second aimed at reducing the number of prefer- 
ence votes in parliamentary elections from four to one, a matter 
whose importance is a little difficult to convey to those unfamiliar 
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with the personalized plotting of corrupt Southern Italian party oli- 
garchies. The third and most significant of Segni’s proposed referenda 
was that introducing majority voting for the Senate as explained 
above. Despite Segni’s appreciation of the vast scope offered by the 
extremely fluid political situation created by the PCTs disintegration, 
until shortly before the 9 June 1991 referendum on preference voting, 
electoral reform in Italy, as elsewhere, remained the kind of issue that 
aroused little passion outside the ranks of psephologists and constitu- 
tional theorists and generally provoked a glazing of the eyes if men- 
tioned to audiences at public meetings. 


It was probably an ill-timed but typically arrogant remark by Bettino 
Craxi, advising voters to Spend Sunday 9 June at the seaside, that trig- 
gered the 95.6 per cent ‘Yes’ vote, symbolizing the popular revolt 
against the pertitocraxia that has been such a prominent feature of Ital- 
ian politics ever since. Looking back, it is easy to understand the 
pride that precipitated Craxi’s fall. The Socialist leader, who had long 
talked of a French scenario, was taking enormous relish in the disinte- 
gration of the PCI which he saw as preparing the way for the PSI to 
overtake the PDS at the next general election, before swallowing up a 
humiliated and supplicant remnant into a PSI which could then chal- 
lenge the Dc for the lion’s share of the electoral and financial spoils. 
Craxi’s half-hearted renaming of the PSI as Urita Socialista was 
intended as a message to the PDS that unity would come on his terms. 
Yet Craxi’s abstentionist call aroused what was from his own point of 
view the wrong response. Multiple preference voting became widely 
recognized as a key instrument in the electoral corruption of Italian 
politics, particularly Southern Italian politics, and far from going to 
the sea, voters appeared at the polling stations in their droves to voice 
their opposition to both Craxi and the more cautious Christian- 
Democrat leaders. Encouraged by their first victory, Segni and his 
followers, at this stage a rather ill-assorted band that cut across con- 
ventional party boundaries and included quite a section of the PDS, 
decided to continue with their referendum-orientated strategy, believ- 
ing that the other proposals, provided they were reformulated in suffi- 
ciently watertight legal language, would sooner or later be put to the 
vote, with an equally successful outcome. 


The Rise of the Lega 


The April 1992 general election administered an enormous shock to 
the Italian political system, signing the death warrant of the First 
Republic. While the centrality of the Pci’s liquidation to the outcome 
of the Italian political crisis can never be overestimated, the emerg- 
ence of the Lega Nord as a serious force on the national political 
scene, able to challenge Christian-Democracy as the hegemonic party 
in Northern Italy, was the immediate cause of the system's collapse. 
There has been much discussion about how the Lega fits into conven- 
tional political classifications. It has some regionalist features and 
some clearly fascist ones. It is very clearly a party of the Right, yet its 
attack on the Christian-Democrat and Socialist oligarchies and impas- 
sioned solidarity with the investigating magistracy has led some 
observers to view it as in some ways a progressive force, the vanguard 
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of a democratic revolution against the entrenched forces of Old Cor- 
ruption. If one starts with economic policy, there can be no doubt that 
the Lega Nord is clearly positioned on the right of the political spec- 
trum, campaigning for tax reductions, privatization and drastic cuts 
in the welfare stare. Apart from espousing a neo-liberal economic pro- 
gramme reminiscent of Reaganism end the British Conservatism of 
Thatcher and Major, its regionalism has a racist edge chat brings it 
much closer to Le Pen’s Front Nationale than to the gentler devolution- 
ism of Welsh or Catalan Nationalists. Perhaps the closest parallel 
might be with organizations like the Flemish Blok, since its racist 
sentiments are directed as much against other members of whar are 
conventionally regarded as the same nationality as against the black 
and Arab targets singled out by fascism drawing on conventional 
great-nation chauvinism. The Lega deliberately attacks the corruption 
of Roman government and the prevalence of organized crime in 
Sicily, Campania and Calsbria in such a way as to implicitly suggest 
that all southerners are collectively responsible for these ills. Despite 
Bossi’s own periodic public disavowals of racist sentiment, grassroots 
Lega activists play the immigration card as often as possible, arguing 
that crime and unemployment can be eliminated provided the wave of 
southerners who came to the northern cities in the wake of the eco- 
nomic miracle of the 19508 and 19Gos are sent home, along with the 
millions of Arabs, principally Moroccans, and Africans, principally 
Senegalese, who have entered Italy—for the most part illegally—over 
the last decade. The Lega has rooted itself in areas which had pre- 
viously been Christian-Democrat strongholds with a white subculture 
centred around traditionalist Catholicism, areas such as Brescia in 
Lombardy or Vicenza in the Veneto, and therefore plays on all the 
other prejudices against deviants and outsiders thar are rife in this 
narrow-minded milieu, so that homosexuals and gypsies have joined 
southerners, blacks and Arabs in the Lega’s all-embracing demonology. 


The sudden eruption of the Lega might have been foreseen two years 
earlier had not political commentators of al] persuasions, like the pro- 
fessional politicians themselves, been so totally obsessed with the 
traumatic transition from PCI to PDS and Craxi’s frequent predictions 
about a French scenario in which the Italian Communists’ fate mir- 
rored that of Marchais’ once great party, a scenario which had been 
given some plausibility by the electoral shifts of the 19803. Most dis- 
cussion of the June 1990 regional and local elections had been focused 
on the disappointing results obtained by what was still at this stage a 
united pci, albeit one moving towards the liquidation that had got 67 
per cent support at che roth Congress in March. Occhetto's project 
had clearly met with a populer rebuff; the Pci had lost votes ar all 
three levels of local government—down 6.2 per cent in the regional 
elections, down 6.1 per cent in the provincial elections and down 5.8 
per cent in the municipal ones. This evident and undeniable disaster 
triggered animated discussions about where the former Communist 
vote was going. The triumphant PSI brandished their 2 per cent gain 
at the regional elections as conclusive proof of all Craxi’s predictions, 
whilst some less partisan observers, with a greater detachment from 
the political establishment, drew attention to the Greens’ 3.3 per cent 
gain, arguing that sections of the tradicional Left electorate might well 


have been looking for a change but did not see Occhetto as providing 
it. In retrospect, it is clear that the advance of the Lega was an event of 
at least equal, and probably greater, significance. However, the 
regionalists’ advance did not tie in with the Communist collapse in 
any direct way and, with the Christian-Democrats’ national losses in 
the regional elections confined to 1.6 per cent, a mere third of the 
PCI’s haemorrhage, mainstream commentators speculating about the 
Italian dimensions of the international crisis of Communism were 
reluctant to pay too much attention to what was in every sense a pro- 
vincial phenomenon, a cul-de-sac isolated from the great highways of 
world-historical change. The Lega’s organization remained rather 
ramshackle in some localities, even in Lombardy itself, as is evident 
from the way their share of the nationwide vote declined as the voters 
went down the three-layered hierarchy of local government—5.4 per 
cent at the regional level, 4.4 per cent at the provincial and only 2.7 
per cent at the municipal. Nonetheless, the size of the Lega’s vote in 
Lombardy had already assumed massive proportions as the figures 
from its eight most successful provinces made plain—Bergamo 26.2 
per cent, Brescia 25.5 per cent, Sondrio 24.4 per cent, Como 22.8 per 
cent, Cremona 21.8 per cent, Warese 21.8 per cent, Pavia 17.7 per cent 
and Milan 14.3 per cent. 


The major electoral test between the local elections of 1990 and the 
general election of 1992—the Sicilian regional election of 16 June 1991 
—contributed to the complacency of the major political parties in the 
face of the Lega Nord. The Sicilian vote gave the Dc 42.3 per cent, as 
against che 41.7 per cent they had won in the Sicilian constituencies in 
the general election of 1987, and was a great improvement on the 38.8 
per cent of the last regional elections in 1988. Leoluca Orlando’s Rete, 
which scored 7.3 per cent, appeared to be drawing its vote from other 
segments of the Sicilian electorate, rather than posing a direct threat 
to his former party. The Socialists felt similarly reassured with their 
15.5 per cent, up on the 15 per cent of 1988 and the 14.9 per cent of 
1987. Even this minimal gain could be presented in a suitably trium- 
phant light given the PDs’s meagre 1.9 per cent (far less than the PCT's 
19.4 per cent in 1988 or even its 15.3 per cent in 1987). The Socialists 
privately rejoiced thar their new enemy the Rete was only taking votes 
from their old enemy the PDs, even if their public stance was to avoid 
giving the anti-Mafia campaigners, whom Craxi and Martelli loathed 
as much as Andreotti did, any further publicity. In the light of the 
Sicilian triumph of Old Corruption, a week after the preference refer- 
endum, the complacent political establishment took too sanguine a 
view of the Brescian local election of 24 November 1991 in which the 
Lega won 24.4 per cent and overtook the Dc’s 24.3 per cent. 


The April 1992 general election told a different story from the Sicilian 
contest. The DC's result in che election for the Chamber of Deputies 
gave it 29.7 per cent, as against the 34.3 per cent of 1987, taking it 
below the psychologically significant 30 per cent barrier for the very 
first time in the history of the Republic and making what had been 
seen as a disastrous performance in 1983 (32.9 per cent) seem a glor- 
ious victory by comparison. Craxi’s long wave had finally started to 
recede; the Socialists were down from 14.3 per cent to 13.6 per cent as 
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the very beginnings of the Milanese scandals were starting to break. 
The PDs obtained 16.1 per cent, compared with the old Pcl’s 26.6 per 
cent in 1987, but some of the 10.5 per cent gap was accounted for by 
Rifondazione Comunista’s creditable 5.6 per cent. The humiliation of 
a Socialist sorpecso on the national scale had easily been avoided, even 
if Craxi’s followers were forging ahead of Occhetto’s in the more cor- 
rupt regions of the Mezzogiorno, as the Socialist triumphs in Selerno 
and Avellino made plain. The most dramatic shift in voting behaviour 
was the rise of the Lega Nord from an insignificant 0.5 per cent in 
1987 to 8.7 per cent in 1992, turning Bossi’s party into the fourth force 
io Italian politics. The Republicans, despite their belated break with 
what had been the peatapertito in April 1991, the purge of the Sicilian 
followers of the Republican mafioso Gunnella, the increased dose of 
neo-liberal economics in their platform and the coded racism of their 
stance on Third World immigration, only managed to climb from 3.7 
per cent to 4.4 per cent of the vote and completely failed in their bid 
to present themselves as a respectable northern rival to the /ghist. 


The Plunge into Crisis 


Although the Christian-Democrats, Socialists, Social-Democrats and 
Liberals managed to patch together a guadripertito with a rather nar- 
rower majority than they would have liked, and although Craxi dele- 
gated the role of premier to his faithful lieutenant Giuliano Amato, 
once renowned as Dottor Sottile, April 1992 marked the beginning of 
a legitimation crisis for the Italian political class. Falcone’s dramatic 
murder focused international attention on the Mafia’s apparent impun- 
icy, since the judge’s arrival in Palermo had clearly been revealed to the 
killers by somebody within the security forces, and pushed the quarrel- 
ling parties engaged in an interminable series of ballots into unexpect- 
edly electing the austere Catholic moralist Scalfaro, rather than Andreotti 
or Craxi, as Cossiga’s successor. This indicated the growing panic of 
the old guard, who would have preferred a more malleable character 
prepared to turn a blind eye to corruption and criminality. Scalfaro hes 
shown a respect for the constitution and a sympathy for honest magis- 
trates that has done quite a lot to hasten the downfall of the CAF gang 
(Craxi-Andreotti-Forlani) and of the allegedly reforming De Mit, 
whom thar inveterate trio had overthrown in May 1989. This legitima- 
tion crisis was intensified by international factors. There was growing 
pressure from the rest of the EC, particularly the Germans, to reduce 
Italy’s massive public debt in accordance with the provisions of the 
Maastricht Treaty that was meant to pave the way for European 
Monetary Union. Political instability had further adverse effects on 
the lira, as Italy’s partners despaired of getting the strong government 
committed to welfare cuts and privacizations that the hard-line mone- 
tarists at both the Bundesbank and the Banca d'Italia saw as the only 
solution to Italy’s chronic budget deficit. The end of the Cold War 
had altered foreign perceptions of Italy’s difficulties. With the end of 
the Communist threat, the US no longer had a political interest in 
bailing Italy out, and even before the April 1992 election, European 
concern about the previously condoned failure to deal with organized 
crime had eventually forced a reluctant Andreotti to put some new 
anti-Mafia legislation on the statute book. 
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The scandal in Milan, which had started to break even before the 
April 1992 general election, grew more and more serious. The magis- 
trates led by Di Pietro showed a new courage in confronting the poli- 
ticians with evidence of their own wrongdoing. Without in any way 
wishing to denigrate the integrity of Di Pietro and his colleagues, it 
seems reasonable to surmise that the Lega Nord’s challenge to the 
Lombard establishment must have facilitated the rapid progress of 
their meticulous investigations. For the best part of a year Craxi 
attempted to ride out the arrests of his close associates and relatives, 
implying that the misdeeds of such cronies as Tognoli and Pillitteri 
were no concern of his and that in any case the Milanese magistrates 
were engaged in a conspiracy to blacken his reputation, a widespread 
conspiracy in which Scalfari’s newspaper Le Repubblica and all sorts of 
occult forces were allegedly playing significant roles. In February 1993 
Craxi finally accepted defeat, resigned the Socialist Party leadership 
and recognized that while he may wage a long battle against the crim- 
inal justice system, his battles against the PDS for hegemony over the 
Italian Left have clearly reached an inglorious end—events this year 
have suggested that far from Italian Socialists following a French sce- 
nario, it is the French Socialists who are starting to act out an Italian 
scenario—as their vote plummets and half-forgotten scandals, such as 
Fabius’ deplorably negligent attitude to the widespread use of blood 
infected by the HIV virus, return to haunt them. 


Arguably, the whole evolution of the PSI since 1964, when about a 
quarter of its membership including a very high proportion of its pro- 
letarian cadres had rejected the coalition with the Dc and deserted 
Nenni for Lelio Basso’s PSIUP, had prepared the way for Tangen- 
topoli. The experience of the botched reunification with the Social- 
Democrats between 1966 and 1969 would have brought Socialist 
officials into much closer contact with systematic corruption, a char- 
acteristic of the PSDI since its foundation, with clandestine American 
funds, in 1947. The generational change associated with Craxi’s emer- 
gence as Socialist leader in 1976 further eroded vestigial Socialist 
traditions linked to old red regional subcultures and participation in 
the Resistance experience, promoted the rise of young ambitious and 
amoral rampenti in the northern cities and did little to restrain any 
inclination to complete with Christian-Democracy for control over 
southern clienteles. The rather fraught relationship between Craxi 
and Pertini symbolized this sea-change in Itelian socialism. Having 
lost any real trade union base, with only 23.3 per cent of the party's 
membership coming from the working class even in 1980 at the start 
of the Craxi era, and lacking the wide network of collateral organiz- 
ations, including the recently formed Movimento Popolare, that bound 
Christian-Democracy to a wider Catholic world, the Socialists had 
nothing beyond patronage politics to fall back on. As junior partners 
in DC-dominated coalitions they had got used to being bought off with 
perks rather than power, and a party without the idealistic grass-roots 
militants so prominent in the PCI became increasingly dependent on 
figures like Berlusconi to sustain its election campaigns. 


For most of the period since April 1992, it was the Socialists who were 
the principal victims of popular revulsion, playing the Jead role in the 
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nightly television drama of Tangentopoli in which magistrates led 
politicians away ın handcuffs. Christian-Democrat deputies and asses- 
Jort also fell into the pit dug by Di Pietro, with an increasing number 
of offenders saving their own skins by incriminating their associates, 
but for a long period it was figures like Craxi, Martelli and De Michelis 
who seemed symbols of bribery, corruption and shameless criminal- 
ity; Tangeotopol: seemed a day of reckoning for the latter-day raw- 
panii of the 19808 boom, not the older symbols of Christian-Democrat 
power. Then at the end of March, Beelzebub himself, the Vatican’s 
favourite politician, Giulio Andreotti—invulnerable friend of Sin- 
dona, the mafioso financier whom he had once lauded as the Saviour 
of the Lira, close friend of Licio Gelli, the blackmailing neo-fascist 
freemason, who somehow emerged completely unscathed from the P2 
scandal to serve as foreign minister and lead two more governments, 
the mano who had given hours of evidence to the Catanzaro trial con- 
cerning the Piazza Fontana massacre without revealing anything of 
substance—finally received his come-uppance in the form of an offi- 
cial warning that he was being investigated by the magistrates of 
Palermo, not for mere corruption like Craxi, but for fullscale, deep 
and long-term involvement with the Mefia. Whilst the testimony 
about his summits with Mafia leaders may not stand up in court, 
since Buscetta’s tales are hearsay and Mannoia’s testimony that he 
actually saw Aodreotti arrive in a car with the notorious Salvo cousins 
at a Sicilian Mafia hide-out—like Di Mapgio’s allegation that he saw 
Andreotti greet Riina, the acknowledged head of the Mafia since the 
Corleonese take-over, with a kiss at a summit in Palermo in 1988— 
remain the uncorroborated testimony of ex-mafiosi turned informers, 
his international reputation lies in tatters. 


The Mafia and Italy’s Old Corruption 


The timing of Andreotti’s fall raises interesting questions. Andreotti 
had survived the exposure of his main Sicilian political associates, 
Vito Ciancimino and Salvo Lima, as leading Mafia stooges. The gist of 
the allegations about Andreotti’s possible role in the murder of 
General Della Chiesa was revealed long ago in Nando Della Chiesa’s 
book Delitto Imperfetto, even if it has only become clear more recently 
that the primary motivation was not to protect the Sicilian Mafia and 
Andreotti’s Sicilian Chriscian-Democrar lieutenants against an over- 
zealous policeman, but to silence the one man who knew too much 
about Moro’s murder. Carnevale’s role in reversing the sentences of 
every leading mafioso to enter his courtroom had become a matter of 
such public discussion that this corrupt Sicilian judge had been rede- 
ployed in a less sensitive position. Why then did Buscetta and Man- 
noia only testify against Andreotti at this point and not earlier? Both 
of the supergrasses were under American, rather than Italian, govern- 
ment protection which ought to have preserved them from poisoned 
cups of coffee of the kind that ensured the perpetual silence of the 
imprisoned Michele Sindone. Both Buscetta and Mannoia had turned 
on their less respectable Mafia associates some years before, with Bus- 
cetra in particular playing a key role in the maxi-processo of hundreds of 
mafiosi in the early 19808. Does the official version that Buscetta and 
Mannoia could only be questioned over the Easter period because 
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only then was there a brief recess in a very important trial of a promi- 
nent Italian-American mafioso, for which the American prosecutors 
required their continual presence as key witnesses, really stand up? 
However absurd the majority of Andreotti’s own allegations—about 
vindictive Palermo magistrates united as one man in their fervent 
support for the political Left and acting under the close direction of 
the omnipotent Leoluca Orlando, or about vengeful pest motivated 
by an overwhelming desire to revenge themselves for the anti-mafia 
laws Andreotti had reluctantly passed under EC pressure during his 
last term as prime minister long after Buscetta and Mannoia had 
broken with Cosa Nostra—there may well be some truth in his dark 
murmurings about the Americans. At the end of the Cold War the CIA 
may have abandoned their man to his fate, even if the Vatican, whose 
coffers benefited enormously from all his shady financial associates, 
employs the scribes of the Osservatore Romano in writing hagiographies 
in a last-ditch effort to preserve its favourite son from the long arm of 
the secular power. 


The notorious photograph of Andreotti sitting in the second row of a 
church with the parents of a mafioso wanted for multiple murder, 
whilst one of the Sicilian killer’s relatives conducts the service, sums 
up the cosy relationship between Church, Mafia and Christian- 
Democracy to which Berlinguer closed his eyes and shut his ears. 
Other sectors of southern Christian-Democracy have fallen into equal 
discredit in the course of April, as all the leading local and national 
leaders of the Neapolitan Dc, including former interior minister 
Gava, have been implicated in the course of a judicial investigation 
into the Camorra. The man who once claimed to be the reformer of 
Christian-Democracy, the neo-liberal hammer of the corrupt populist 
old guard, Ciriaco De Mita, prime minister in 1988-89, also became 
engulfed in the Tangentopoli scandal, as his brother’s arrest on 
charges of massive profiteering from the multi-million pound earth- 
quake relief fund of the early 1980s forced him to hide behind his par- 
liamentary immunity to preserve himself from possible involvement 
in criminal proceedings. Given the discredit into which Christian- 
Democracy had fallen before 18 April, it is hardly surprising that 
plans were already afoot to change the party’s name to Partito Popo- 
lare before the next general election or that Segni, keen to preserve his 
media image as a knight in shining armour, left the DC a week or two 
before the referendum. 


In the wake of the April 1992 election a sixty-strong Bicameral Com- 
mission, drawn from both chambers of the Italian parliament, had 
been set up to address the questions of electoral and constitutional 
reform that the June 1991 preference voting referendum and the 
unexpected shift in political allegiance towards the Lega had now 
brought to the forefront. A wide variety of proposals were presented 
to it by various political parties and factions, but its members proved 
unable to reach any consensus on whether elections should have one 
round or two, whether proportional representation should be aban- 
doned, whether some mixture of proportional and majority voting 
should be tried out and, if so, which mixture, whether the upper and 
lower houses should be elected on the same voting system or not, and 
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an amazing assortment of other topics raised in good or bad faith by 
the multitude of loquacious participants. In any case it had been 
widely suspected that the Commission was a sophisticated scheme 
designed to ensure that reform would be delayed until the parliament 
had run its normal four- or five-year term, or possibly indefinitely, in 
order to allow the general situation to normalize and changes to be 
confined within very narrow limits. The disgrace into which the Com- 
mission's prestigious head, De Mita, fell, eventually robbed the quar- 
relsome body of its last remnants of credibility. 


It was against this backcloth that in January 1993 the Constitutional 
Court granted Segni and his supporters permission to hold the other 
two referenda, on the procedure for local elections and on the method 
of election for the Senate. Despite the intricate legal complexities that 
were adduced in an effort to explain why these proposals were now 
suitable for a popular vote when they had been deemed inappropriate 
a couple of years earlier, it was transparently obvious that the judges’ 
volte-face was in reality a desperate response to the rapidly changing 
political situation. 

The parties of Tangentopoli, regardless of their earlier views on elect- 
oral reform, views which had varied a great deal as the submissions to 
the Bicameral Commission had amply demonstrated, now united 
behind Segni’s call for a ‘Yes’ vote in the referendum on the Senate. 
The Dc’s self-interest was well-served by Segni, for an election on the 
reformers’ rules held on 5 April 1992 would have given them 216 
instead of 107, doubling their strength in the upper house. Even the 
lower share of the poll they were likely to obtain in the aftermath of 
Tangentopoli would be sufficient to give them a working majority. 
Had the corrupt establishment parties been left in splendid isolation, 
the electorate might well have rejected any such proposal, but it was 
given a great deal more credibility because of the pro-Segni stances 
adopted by the Lega Nord and the pps. Bossi’s leghisti calculated that 
a first-past-the- -post system gave them a very good chance of maximiz- 

ing their strength in Lombardy and Venetia. Whilst a rerun of the 
April 1992 election under the new rules would have reduced their 
strength in the Senate from twenty-five to fourteen, they were confi- 
dent from recent local government by-elections in cities like Monza as 
well as a whole series of opinion polls, including one in September 
1992 which had given them 14.6 per cent of the national vote instead 
of the 8.7 per cent they had got in April, that their share of the 
electorate was rising so rapidly that they had little to lose and every 
chance of making gains in a polarized election in which they could 
present themselves as the only northern opposition to the parties of 
Tangentopoli. The Lega Nord can hardly be criticized for acting in a 
way that served its own political interests, not just in terms of seats in 
the Senate but also because of the greatly increased emphasis that 
territorial constituencies would place on Italy’s geographic division, 
the Lega’s raison d’étre. The year between the April 1992 general 
election and the April 1993 referendum has seen Bossi in 

willing to abandon his separatist dream of a Republic of the North in 
favour of devolution, as he saw the seductive possibility of becoming 
Italian prime minister in a coalition government after new elections 
that inflicted further defeats on Old Corruption. 


B 


Occhetto’s Treachery 


The overwhelming responsibility for the death of the First Republic, 
for the extraordinarily rapid shift from an extreme version of propor- 
tional representation that genuinely did favour excessive fragment- 
ation to a first-past-the-post system that will exclude all radical 
oppositional voices from parliament and give the Right (the Dc in the 
South, the Lega in the North) an overwhelming majority over the Left 
(the PDs largely confined to three regions of Central Italy) for the fore- 
secable future lies with Achille Occhetto and the pps.? Although 
Occhetto’s commitment to Segni was not quite as wholehearted as 
that of some PDS rightwingers like Barbera, it was about as deep a 
commitment as this political chameleon, this exponent of the three- 


minute culture, is capable of making to anybody or anything. 


If the merits of proportional representation and majority voting are 
considered from a defensive and extremely bureaucratic standpoint, it 
is indeed arguable that the PDS had something to gain, and only the 
most gullible and naive of Occhetto’s admirers can really imagine that 
such calculations were not made by the Botteghe Oscure’s statisti- 
cians, of whom we have heard so much over the years, when even the 
idealistic die-hards of Rifondazione had organized a computer simula- 
tion of the April 1992 voting figures under Segni’s new rules. The PDS 
bureaucrats were clearly well aware that a rerun of the April 1992 
Senate election under the new rules would give them 61 seats instead 
of 64, a minimal loss which was amply compensated for by their 





2 After the victory of Segni, La Repebblica, throwing aside the veil of mystification ıt 

had used to clothe its hero during the campaign, published an interesting opinion poll 
which goes some way towards revealing how appallingly unfair the Westminster 
system is when applied to Italian reality—the Lega would sweep the North with 29 per 
cent, the pps the Centre with 24 per cent and the pc the South with 28.5 per cent; Lø 
Repubblica, 23 April 1993. 
3 Mino Lorusso’s thoroughly researched Occhette: I comanisme Italiane da Tegisatti al PDS, 
Florence 1992, is, despite its Craxian bias, absolutely essential reading for those with 
any remaining illusions about Occhetro’s past, present or future. Lorusso shows 
beyond reasonable doubt that Occhetto, despite a few instances of youthful rebellion, 
was a conformist and a party apperatchik associated with each and every turn of Pa 
policy. Occhetro’s apologists have been eager to present instances of youthful noncon- 
formuty as the essential clue to his innovations after 1988, but Lorusso’s account puts 
paid to this. The two half-hearted flircanons with Trotskyism in 1961 and 1963-64, 
punctuated by an interlude of recantation, like the journey to Hanoi in 1965 and the 
verbal ultra-lefusm of 1968—69, to some extent functionally useful to a pci trying to 
keep some links with the student movement, should not be overvalued. Ar the oth 
Party Congress of January 1966, on the one occasion when Occherto’s view really 
matrered, he failed to stand by Ingrao, once again placing his own party career before 
any principled commitment to a dissident line. Occhetto in his Sicilian exile aban- 
doned revolutionary posturing and rapidly proved one of the most faithful executors 
of Berlinguer’s ideas abour the historic compromise, a guaranteed way of winning the 
support of the new party secretary. Finally, Occhetto bears far more responsibility for 
the zig-rags thar characterized Narta’s period as leader than he ever chose to admit. In 
short, far from being a life-long rebel, Occhetto was a bureaucrat of remarkable 
pliancy. Nor are Occhetto’s intellectual gifts sufficient to mitigate these character 
flaws. The impression of complete ideological incoherence which is bound to have 
been left in the mind of any careful reader of Occhetro’s highly-publicized [natmenti- 
cabéls '89 1s amply confirmed by Lorusso’s thorough, and frequently exhaustive, eram- 
ination of Occhetto’s speeches and writings over more than three decades. 
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enhanced electoral strength in their last remaining strongholds— 
seventeen seats in Emilia-Romagna instead of nine, fourteen seats in 
Tuscany instead of seven, and six seats in Umbria instead of three. 
Such calculations are of course evidence of a blinkered vision, firstly 
because any campaigning party of the Left should be thinking in 
terms of a national breakthrough, not of a regional fall-back, and 
secondly, because electoral decline has its own dynamic and any open- 
minded forecaster can see that the Lega’s breakthrough in Parma and 
Piacenza leaves Red Emilia far more vulnerable to Bossi than local- 
government careerists and professional cooperative managers care to 
admit, even to themselves. 


One of the most egregious aspects of Occhetto’s behaviour through- 
out the referendum campaign was his persistent refusal to admit that 
voting in favour of Segni’s proposal meant voting for a single-round, 
first-past-the-post, system for both chambers of the Italian parliament. 
Occhetto and the PDS wilfully and systematically confused the issue, 
continually raising the red herring of two-round voting which 
appeared time and time again in every PDS speech and rally, despite 
Segni’s reiterated emphasis on the single-round nature of the system 
he was proposing. Furthermore, anybody capable of even a semblance 
of logical and coherent thought might have realized that a decisive 
popular vote for a change of electoral system for the upper house— 
the eventual outcome—would give Segni and his supporters an over- 
whelming democratic mandate in favour of a similar change in voting 
procedures for the lower house; in short those who place their faith in 
plebiscites have to accept the will of the sovereign people. The only 
reason Segni did not ask the voters about the lower house at the same 
time was the technical one that Italian law only permits abrogative 
referenda that cancel all or part of an existing law, not propositive 
referenda that would usurp parliament's law-making functions. In 
view of the crystalline clarity with which Segni and his supporters 
explained their proposals, Occhetto’s sustained misrepresentation of 
what was actually on the ballot paper must be accounted perhaps his 
basest act of demagogy to date. It would hardly have been possible to 
show a greater willingness cynically to profit from the deep confusion 
of a thoroughly bewildered electorate faced with voting papers asking 
them to make decisions on eight different propositions on a single day.‘ 


The Basis of the ‘No’ Campaign 


There were two principal forces opposed to Segni’s proposals. On the 
Right there was the solitary force of the neo-fascist MSI and on the Left 
a loose alliance centred on Rifondazione Comunista. The MSI, which 
had also joined the Left in opposing the Leggs Truffe in 1953, had a 
number of obvious reasons for opposing Segni’s proposals. Firstly, its 
chances of winning any seats under a first-past-the-post system are 
rather limited, since no other Italian party would wish to form an 
electoral pact with it and, as was demonstrated when Fini seemed to 





4 With the exception of the referenda on penalnes for drug use and on the stare 
financing of political parties, the other questions were far too technical to susufy 
popular consulranon, at least without a much more serious discussion, and it was 
quite absurd to raise so many issues on one occasion. 
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be proposing the MsI’s dissolution into a wider right-wing bloc in the 
wake of the referendum defeat, the majority of its own militants from 
Pino Rauti and Alessandra Mussolini downwards would not want to 
compromise their ideological commitment to the fascist cause by 
overt deals with the mainstream Right, however often the party's men 
of violence have acted as the mercenaries of Christian-Democracy.’ It 
is occasionally argued that the MsI might have a sufficient geograph- 
ical concentration of support in certain quarters of Rome, Naples and 
Trieste to gain a few seats on a first-past-the-post basis, provided the 
other parties were sufficiently divided, but Le Pen’s fortunes in 
France on occasions when the electoral system was anything other 
than proportional tend to suggest that this hypothesis is a little 
implausible. Secondly, the MsI has long had its own official formula 
for a Second Republic, one based on a directly elected president, and 
Segni’s proposals, at least on the surface, would appear to rule this 
suggestion out of court. Thirdly, the MsI is genuinely committed to 
the unitary nature of the Italian state, just as Mussolini himself was, 
and this is one of the main reasons for its intense hostility to the Lega 
Nord—the other being thar the two rightist parties are often compet- 
ing for the same segment of the electorate. The MSI, like Bossi, were 
very aware that, in the current political situation, majority voting 
would strengthen the Lega’s hand, and wanted to avoid this threat to 
the unity of the Italian nation—an obsession it shares with many in 
the army, police and carabinieri but very few in the political elite, 
given the anti-national origins of both the Catholic and the Socialist/ 
Communist political traditions. Fourthly, the Missini were aware that 
recent opinion polls had given them a higher share of the vote than 
they had enjoyed for some years and had enormous, and probably 
somewhat extravagant, hopes of the gains they could make in an 
immediate general election under the old rules that allowed them to 
pit themsélves against the parties of what they had always described as 
the Regime, which they could now equate with Tangentopoli. 


The MSI waged its own campaign, and despite a bizarre interview 
with Le Repxbblice at the start of the campaign, in which Fini spoke of 
his concern that Segni’s proposals would exclude workers, women 
and young people from parliament, was in reality nothing but an 
embarrassment to the other parties opposed to Segni.® The rest of the 
opposition to Segni, despite some differences of nuance, were to a 
very large extent welded together in a common front, holding many 
joint public meetings all over Italy and advancing broadly similar 
arguments. This Left opposition to Segni consisted of the Partito di 
Rifondazione Comunista, the Rete, the majority of the Greens and 
Ingrao’s increasingly isolated Democratic Communist faction which 
had remained within the PDS, despite the exit of Magri and Castellina 
in April 1991. Rifondazione were the core of the Left opposition at the 





3 Quite apart from Gladio and the strategy of tension, the sordid history of municipal 

politics in Rome and its outpost the Regione Lazio is riddled with interconnections 

between the mai street-fighters and pc bosses, often one and the same man in different 
of his life. 

The feeling was clearly mutual, and by 20 April Fini was seeking to blame the refer- 

endum defeat on the confusion caused by being in the same camp as Rifondazione. 
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national level and showed a capacity to forge a relatively harmonious 
united front with other small Left groups that contrasted very favour- 
ably both with the behaviour of the old pct in the last decades of its 
existence and with Occhetto’s claim to represent the entire Left which 
has been such a structing feature of PDS propaganda over the last year 


or two. 


This coalition around Rifondazione, prefigured in the coalition of 
Democrazia Proletaria, the Greens, Left Catholics and the Communist 
tendencies inside and outside the PDS during the Gulf War, has been 
built on a common experience of support for the social struggles that 
had been triggered by the abolition of the remnants of the Scala Mobile 
in July 1992 and the austerity package drafted by Amato under direct 
pressure from Kohl and the German bankers in September 1992. The 
new wave of working-class insurgency has been unleashed by the will- 
ingness of the Ocrbettzawo CGI leader Bruno Trentin, who in an earlier 
incarnation as the metal-workers’ leader in the 19703 had enjoyed a 
reputation for militancy, to join the leaders of the UL and CSL in 
signing an agreement with the government and the employers that 
threw away the historic conquest of wage indexation, on 31 July 1992, 
the eve of the factory closures which all concerned hoped would allow 
working-class anger to fade in the August sunshine. Trentin’s protest- 
ations about the need for unity between the confederations had cut 
little ice with the rank and file, who felt they ought to have been con- 
sulted on such a key question of trade-union strategy, given Trentino’s 
previous public assurances that he would never consent to the aboli- 


tion of the Scale Mobile. 


The operaiste minority current within the CGIL—Essere Sindicato—led 
by PDS member Fausto Bertinotti but with many supporters close to 
Rifondazione, tried unsuccessfully to forge an alliance with other 
groupings such as the Bassolino supporters and even some of the 
more left-wing Occhettiani to oust Trentin from the leadership of the 
union. More importantly, while an embarrassed Occhetto dithered, 
too frightened to pursue the logic of his class collaborationism too 
rapidly and too openly, yet unwilling to sacrifice Trentin to mass 
anger, Rifondazione Comunista shifted the whole emphasis of its cam- 
Paigning towards solidarity with the re-emerging rank-and-file mili- 
tancy. By early September Rifondazione was able to bring 100,000 
people on to the streets of Rome in defence of the Scala Mobile, the 
largest event the party had ever organized and one which clearly 
demonstrated that it was in tune with the spontaneous militancy of 
the more radical sections of the working class and not just a refuge for 
ageing traditionalists as its enemies had so often claimed. As Amato 
yielded to German pressure to step up the pace of the austerity pro- 
gramme, freezing public sector pay, increasing income tax, attacking 
pensions, imposing new health charges, extending the new house tax 
and reducing mortgage relief, the scene was set for a turbulent 
autumn in the factories. 


Though Amato's efforts to gain further powers to bypass parliament 
were rejected by President Scalfaro, who refused to play Hindenburg 
to Amato’s Brüning in a rerun of the Weimar Republic 1930-32, 


despite the blatant bullying of the Bundesbank, the more conventional 
package was enough to ensure a succession of regional and sectional 
general strikes. As angry workers abused Trentin at a number of mass 
demonstrations, on occasion pelting him with eggs or throwing sym- 
bolic coins, the PDS Usita joined the bourgeois press and state televi- 
sion in trying to criminalize spontancous outrage against Trentin’s 
treachery by describing it as a resurgence of the terrorisme diffuse of 
Autonomia Operaia in 1977. However, the dormant factory councils 
re-emerged to lead the fight-back, marginalizing the extremist fringes 
of COBAS who had been largely responsible for the relatively minor 
violent episodes of which the media had made so much. Rifondazione 
banners dominated the massive Roman demonstration of 300,000 
workers which the factory councils had called for 27 February 1993 in 
a direct challenge to Trentin and the trade-union bureaucracies of all 
three confederations. Orlando and the Rete leadership threw their 
whole weight behind this mass movement and the left-wing element 
within the Greens also gave their backing to the crucial demonstra- 
tion. Significantly, Occhetto, meeting understandable anger from the 
demonstrators, not only failed to attend the rally at the end but soon 
slunk back to the safety of the Botteghe Oscure, after completing a 
small fraction of the march, claiming that party business was more 
pressing than the workers’ cause. 


Rifondazione’s success in acting as the vanguard of the most militant 
sections of the working class and in building an effective united front 
with the other oppositional Left groupings, with their more amor- 
phous and frequently middle-class electoral base, led it seriously to 
overestimate what it could achieve on the more purely electoral ter- 
rain of the ‘No’ campaign. Garavini put Rifondazione's case at public 
meetings with great eloquence and clarity, emphasizing the enormous 
advantage that majority voting would give to a declining Dc, the very 
close links between Confindustria and Segni, and the way exclusion 
from parliament would marginalize the Left opposition and allow the 
PDS to move even further to the right. The arithmetical consequences 
of the change of electoral system were amply publicized in Rifon- 
dazione’s posters and in Libertini’s book Le Traffa Svelata. Nonethe- 
less, it has to be admitted thar Rifondazione's campaign against Segni 
was an overwhelmingly negative one, and that its opposition to 
change may have struck the wrong chord amongst an electorate hun- 
gry for change and brainwashed into believing that Segni’s reform 
would alter things for the better. The positive proposals for institu- 
tional reform in Libertini’s book were rather uninspiring, even if one 
discounts the rather turgid exposition, and the party's principled 
opposition failed to hold all Rifondazione’s voters on the day, let 
alone win converts. 


A New Progressive Alliance? 


One of the most interesting aspects of the ‘No’ campaign was the 
alliance that Rifondazione was able to cement with Leoluca Orlando's 
Rete, an alliance that capitalized on the goodwill built up during their 
joint work in defence of the factory councils. It is worth noting that 
despite the old pci leadership's long-standing emphasis on the 
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Progressive potential within Italian political Catholicism and 
Occhetto’s own vague appeals to the Catholic Left in 1989—91, 
Orlando’s defection from the DC in November 1990 and the creation 
of the Rete in March 1991 have met with a very negative response from 
the PDS. One might have imagined that this grassroots movement of 
anti-Mafia activists dominated by Left Catholics influenced by the 
more radical Jesuits—but including ex-Communists like the former 
Turin mayor Diego Novelli and ex-PduP intellectuals like Nando 
Della Chiesa—would have been a natural interlocutor for the new, 
allegedly open-minded pps. Instead Occhetto has regarded it as an 
electoral threat, not a potential ally, an Organization whose voters 
might be won over but whose leadership must on all occasions be 
discredited and vilified—some pps attacks on Orlando are eerily 
reminiscent of the repertoire of high Stalinism. Conversely, Rifon- 
dazione, so frequently slandered as a group of sectarian Stralinists, 
proved very capable of constructive dialogue with the Retini without 
in any way trying to impose their own politics on these non-Marxist 
Catholics of the Left. 


Orlando's prominent role in the referendum campaign has led to an 
enormous increase in the level of abuse he received from the media 
and the established parties, including a malevolent insinuation in La 
Repubblica that the mayor of the Palermo Spring had been in some way 
involved in awarding public-works contracts to the Mafia. Orlando's 
inceasingly bitter feud with the new media hero Segni has led to a 
mass desertion by his fairweather friends in the press who had 
initially welcomed the Rete as an apparently apolitical force dedicated 
to the fight against crime and corruption. It is of course quite true 
that Orlando had originally assisted Segni in the referendum cam- 
paign of 1991-92, but Orlando’s change of heart is easily explicable, 
since the anti-Mafia campaigner’s main concern is to bring down the 
old corrupt political establishment, particularly a DC and a PSI whose 
southern strength is based on links with the Mafia, Camorra and 
Ndrangheta; electoral systems are merely an instrument whose utility 
varies according to the political conjuncture. The PDS criticism of 
Orlando’s break with Segni reveals a very poor taste in political allies, 
though a preference for the right-wing Catholic notable, the son of 
President Antonio Segni who ascended to the Quirinale with the back- 
ing of the MsI and played an extraordinarily ambiguous role during 
De Lorenzo's 1964 coup attempt, over the left-wing Catholic inspired 
by the radical Jesuit Father Pintacuda—a man whom Wojtyla wanted 
to send to San Salvador—is hardly surprising in a political force many 
of whose leading members have failed to engage in any self-criticism 
about their old fondness for Giulio Andreotti. The younger Segni has 
been renowned for his conservatism throughout his two decades as 
DC deputy and may well have inherited his father's links with the 
Americans. Moro’s diary entries written during his captivity note thet 
Segni was a frequent visitor to the US embassy at a time when the 
senior statesman felt that he was the target of Us hostility to his nego- 
tations with the Communists. 


The PDs emphasis on Orlando’s differences with the murdered judge 
Falcone is further evidence of Occhetto’s poor political judgement 
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and inclination towards demagogy. Whilst both Falcone and Borsel- 
lino were murdered by the Mafia in the course of 1992 because of their 
relative professional integrity and their apparent unwillingness to be 
deflected from their duties by bribery or intimidation, neither of these 
judges kept very appealing company—one of Borsellino’s oldest 
friends was a parliamentarian from the MSI and Orlando’s distrust of 
Falcone arose out of Falcone’s close links with former justice minister 
Claudio Martelli, currently under investigation for three large-scale 
frauds, including that leading to the collapse of the Banco Ambrosi- 
ano, and the beneficiary, whether wittingly or not, of Mafia votes in 
recent Sicilian elections. The PDS gave uncritical support to Martelli 
in what now seems his absurd attempt to present himself as the clean 
young challenger to Craxi’s Old Corruption in the autumn and winter 
of 1992-93, so one would have hoped they might have felt sufficiently 
ashamed not to blame Orlando for his much shrewder assessment of 
the handsome confidence trickster. The PDS criticism of Orlando's 
tardiness in breaking with the DC is not even worth discussion, given 
the hostile reception they accorded him after he finally breached the 
Vatican dogma about Catholic political unity, a nostrum which even 
some of his radical Jesuit tutors had reluctantly invoked in an effort to 
restrain him from arousing Wojtyla’s ire. 


The other force with whom Rifondazione constructed an alliance 
- which belies their enemies’ attempts to characterize them as old- 
fashioned Stalinists was the more left-wing section of the Greens. The 
referendum deepened the splits within the ranks of the Italian Greens 
that have plagued the movement throughout its existence. The fusion 
of the Verdi Arcobaleno (Rainbow Greens)—consisting largely of ex- 
Radicals and ex-Demoproletari—with the original Lista Verde in 
December 1990 has not diminished tensions within the ecologists’ 
ranks. Originally the Verdi Arcobaleno seemed close to the German 
Greens in their clearly leftist orientation, whilst Lista Verde, although, 
or perhaps because, it contained a number of figures once associated 
with the New Left groups of the late 1960s, resembled the British 
Green Party or Lalonde’s Génération Ecologie in its facile “Neither 
Right Nor Left’ politics. In fact current tensions do not mirror the old 
organizational split and the ex-Verdi Arcobaleno are particularly 
divided, with the ex-Radicals like Rutelli, who became a minister for a 
day in Ciampi’s first cabinet, now forming part of the far right of the 
movement, and the ex-Demoproletari situating themselves on its left. 
Moreover, in the wake of events like Rosa Filippini’s defection to the 
Socialists, following her bellicose support of Western imperialism in 
the Gulf War,? and the formation of dissident Verdi Riformisti 
groups by local councillors who had sold their souls to Craxi in return 
for a junior partnership in Tangentopoli, some of the original Lista 
Verde purists have abandoned their ‘Neither Right Nor Left’ stance 
and come to a belated realization that fundamental challenges to exist- 
ing institutions require wider anti-capitalist alliances with the opposi- 
tional Left. Despite this hopeful reddening of sections of the Green 





7 Filippim’s presence at Craxi’s champagne celebration of his absohition by parla- 
ment on 29 April showed her willingness to pursue the logic of betrayal to its 
conclusion. 
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movement, optimism should not be taken too far. The publicity- 
seeking ex-Socialist and former European Commissioner Ripa di 
Meana has been allowed to recycle himself as the nominal head of the 
Green movement, despite some vigorous opposition from left- 
wingers; the pro-Segni right wing of the organization ignored a clear 
majority vote of rank-and-file members in order to boost the ‘Yes’ 
campaign. The majority of the Lista Verde who backed the ‘No’ cam- 
paign did so both because of their desire to maintain the Green 
presence in parliament that the British and French electoral systems 
deny their sister parties, and because of an understanding that their 
future lies with the oppositional Left, not in aping Pannella’s role as 
court jester to Old Corruption. 


Ingrao played a prominent role in the ‘No’ campaign, as did other 
PDS dissidents, very largely but not exclusively from his Democratic 
Communist current. Given Bassolino’s decision to back Occhetto, the 
Communist current within the PDs has become increasingly weak and 
isolated, and proved unable to make any significant impact on PDS 
supporters’ voting patterns in the referendum. In an interview with 
La Stampa immediately after the referendum (20 April 1992), Ingrao 
announced his willingness to leave the PDS if it should join a coalition 
government that resembled that of 1976-79. Following the abortive 
attempt by the PDS to enter Ciampi’s coalition the veteran Commun- 
ist leader announced his withdrawal from the party. This is certainly 
a considerable blow to the PDs as was the resignation of thirty trade 
unionists associated with the Democratic Communist current. The 
probable fusion of Benvenuto’s Alsseza Socialista—the faction who 
left the PSI on 20 May in despair at Craxi’s continuing capacity to 
block even a partial renewal of the party—with the PDS over the 
coming months may well hasten the exodus of the remnants of the 
Democratic Communists. It remains to be seen whether the united 
left-wing front based on the ‘No’ campaign will have any lasting polit- 
ical impact. Rumours of splits within Rifondazione, between Magri 
and the former PduUP/ Ingrao left on the one hand and hard-line tradi- 
tionalists like Cossutta and Libertini on the other, have led to specula- 
tion that the Ingrao current of the PDS, the Magri current of Rifonda- 
zione, the left within the Greens and possibly part of the Rete, might 
unite to form a new party to the left of the PDs but less imbued with 
nostalgia for the old Pci than the Cossutta wing of Rifondazione. 


Whatever positive lessons may have been learnt from the united front 
between Rifondazione, the Rete, left-wing Greens and Ingrao’s cur- 
rent in the PDS, they do not include the art of winning election cam- 
paigns. The outcome of the referendum was recognized as an absolute 
disaster by all parties involved in the ‘No’ campaign. The lowest esti- 
mate of the ‘No’ vote before the referendum itself had been of the 
order of 25 per cent and some hed hoped for 30-40 per cent. In fact 
the ‘No’ campaign’s unremitting efforts had harvested the appallingly 
low 17.3 per cent. The ‘No’ vote in the North where the /eghisti had 
been prominent in urging voters to support Segni was a mere 12.6 per 
cent. In the Centre, where the Communist weekly Liberaxione had indi- 
cated Rifondazione’s high expectations in its Tuscan strongholds, the 
average ‘No’ vote was only 18.2 per cent, with only Massa-Carrara 
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going even some way towards the Communists’ forecast (20.2 per 
cent). In Sicily alone, thanks to Orlando and the Rete, the ‘No’ vote 
made a serious impact—32.3 per cent in the island as a whole, 45.9 
per cent in the Rete’s Palermo base. On this occasion there was no 
resemblance between the two islands generally grouped with Southern 
Italy, as Sardinia, reflecting its Piedmontese past, followed the North- 
ern pattern with 14.7 per cent. The mainland South yielded a 23.5 per 
cent ‘No’ vote, indicating that mass disaffection with the DC of 
Andreotti, Gava and De Mita had not been completely channelled in 
the direction in which the media and the PDs had tried to push it. The 
highest non-Sicilian ‘No’ votes were in Campania (25.3 per cent, with 
Naples itself reaching 28.1 per cent) and Calabria (24.7 per cent), 
where a first-hand experience of the Dc’s links with the violence of 
organized crime made the opponents of the Camorra and Ndrangheta 
much more responsive to Orlando’s warnings about a winner-takes- 


all system. 


To pursue regional variations in the vote outside the Mezzogiorno 
would be a pretty fruitless exercise; this was a campaign in which the 
impact of the mass media cancelled the old local loyalties and the vast 
majority of the electorate of Northern and Central Italy were per- 
suaded into believing that a ‘Yes’ vote was a vote for radical change, 
that a fundamentally regressive alteration of the electoral system 
would lead to an Italy freed from the Old Corruption. The electorate 
of Rifondazione, the Rete and the Verdi were more responsive to the 
mass media than to their own party leaders, with 57.7 per cent of 
Rifondazione voters casting their ballots for Segni along with 615 per 
cent of Rete supporters. The 80.6 per cent of Greens who voted ‘Yes’ 
are a little easier to account for, given the party’s own divisions. Even 
much of the MSI electorate responded to Segni; whilst the majority 
voted ‘No’, 43.3 per cent ignored Fini’s clear advice. Ingrao's waning 
influence over PDS voters was demonstrated by the minimal 12.7 per 
cent who responded to his call to reject the party leadership's line. 
Despite the very gloomy prognosis made by the more traditionalist 
wing of Rifondazione about the deeply right-wing mood of the major- 
ity of the Italian electorate, legitimate foreboding about the objective 
consequences of the shift towards the Second Republic needs to be 
balanced with a realization that the plebiscitary ‘Yes’ vote, frequently 
described as Bulgarian in its percentages, contained, along with many 
cunning partisans of Confindustria, the Lega and the Dc, a substan- 
tial, if completely misdirected, yearning for genuine change, which 
Segni and his followers will be unable to deliver. One of those who 
symbolize the ambiguity of the ‘Yes’ campaign is Marco Pannella 
whose initiative it was. Pannella’s political evolution from arch-enemy 
of the political establishment in 1976-79 to defender and protector of 
the most corrupt elements within the parliament elected in April 1992 
may seem somewhat strange but is on closer inspection a less abrupt 
metamorphosis than some may have imagined. The first clear sign of 
Pannella’s rightward shift away from the new social movements asso- 
ciated with the New Left was given as long ago as 1985 when he sided 
with the peatapertito in attacking wage indexation. By 1987 the genuine 
concern about civil liberties that had manifested itself so positively in 
Pannella’s stance on divorce and abortion was beginning to degenerate 
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into a demagogic attack on the judiciary that was very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the self-interested polemics of Craxi, Martelli and 
Cossiga. Pannella’s enthusiastic support for the Gulf War marked a 
complete abandonment of the Gandhian pacifist commitment to non- 
violence in all circumstances that had been one of the principal trade- 
marks of Radical activism throughout the 19703 and 1980s. Pannella’s 
break with pacifism was preceded by an equally important, if less 
overt and less considered, break with feminism. The 1987 candidacy 
of La Cicciolina in the Radical list increased the alienation of the 
feminist strand initially attracted to the Radicals by their pro-abortion 
campaigning in the late 1970s but subsequently disillusioned by the 
domination of many party branches by male gay cights activists, and 
led many female members to drift towards the Greens who shared the 
original Radical commitment to ecology, pacifism and feminism. By 
April 1992 the Lista Pannella, now renamed to reflect the increasing 
leader cult, had no clear programme beyond the defence of gay rights 
and the legalization of drugs, turning it in practice into a loose 
alliance between two single-issue pressure groups. Pannella strongly 
opposed the trade union demonstrations of autumn 1992; unfortu- 
nately his personal charisma and popular image as a battling outsider 
make him an extremely useful ally for an establishment in crisis, and 
many recent opinion polls indicated his Lista, which barely scraped 
into parliament in 1992, has gained in popularity since Tangentopoli. 


On the one hand even an opinion poll taken on the very day of the 
referendum indicated 13 per cent support for the parties of the Left 
opposition (Rifondazione 7 per cent, Rete 3 per cent, Verdi 3 per 
cent), indicating the potential a new formation to the left of the 
bankrupt PDS might now have, on the other a Westminster-style 
system leaves Northern voters disillusioned with the criminality and 
corruption of the fifty-year-old Christian-Democrat regime little alter- 
native other than voting for Bossi. The only certainty is that a PDS 
which enters a 1976-type coalition to implement the austerity policies 
of Confindustria will implode long before it builds an unconvincing 
replica of Clinton’s Democratic Party on Italian soil. The events of 28 
April 1993 were the final confirmation of the PDs’s own death wish. 
Occhetto had learnt nothing from the mistakes of Togliatti in 1944-47 
and Berlinguer in 1976-79, as he urged his followers to rush headlong 
into the deadly embrace of an aging monetarist banker, the last plaus- 
ible representative of a ruling class whose conventional political dele- 
gates, most notably Andreotti and Craxi, had been unmasked as 
common criminals. 


like Davis 


Who Killed Los Angeles? 
Part Two: The Verdict is Given 


The angels of Los Angeles are weary 
from too much smiling. 


Brecht 


[he 1992 film Grand Canyon opens with every white yuppie’s worst night- 
nare about Los Angeles. Driving home from a Laker basketball game at the 
Forum, a wealthy attorney (Kevin Kline) gets lost in a labyrinth of mean, 
Black streets (actually the racially-mixed suburban city of Inglewood). After 
his car finally runs out of gas, he is encircled (are you surprised?) by snarling 
zangbangers demanding his Rolex or his life. They are about to administer 
he definitive ‘bum-rush’ when an older Black tow-truck driver (Danny 
Glover) rides to his rescue, wielding a tire-iron and heroic homilies (“This is 
not the way things are supposed to be!’). John L. Daniels, Jr. was a real-life 
counterpart to Glover’s good Samaritan character. A leader in the African- 
American Towing Association, Daniels had rescued hundreds of motorists 
from the supposed perils of Southcentral Los Angeles. Like other Black tow- 
truck operators, he also had faced incessant harassment from the LAPD, in 
league with the more powerful, white-dominated, police towing monopoly. 
Indeed, his own father, John Sr., had been killed in a controversial confront- 
ation with police back in 1985. 
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On the afternoon of 1 July 1992, Daniels drove his rig into a Chevron 
service station at the corner of Florence and Crenshaw, not far from 
the scene in Grand Canyon. As he was filling his tank, two white 
motorcycle cops pulled up. Daniels quickly scribbled a note with the 
name and phone number of his business partner and handed it to one 
of the Korean gas attendants. ‘If something happens to me, please call 
this number.’ 


The officers demanded his motor-vehicle registration. After a lengthy 
argument, an exasperated Daniels was heard to declare ‘that he was 
tired of this shic and was simply going to leave’. ‘What are you are 
going to do?’ he said over his shoulder, as he climbed back into the 
cab of his truck, ‘shoot me?’ Officer Douglas Iversen, a fifteen-year 
LAPD veteran, answered by drawing his gun and blowing Daniels’ 
brains out. 


“Why did you do that?’ screamed Iversen’s unnerved partner. Within 
minutes, several hundred angry residents had surrounded the service 
station, taunting back-up police units with ‘KKK!’ and ‘Pigs!’ As 
. Daniels was zippered up in a coroner's bodybag, rocks ricocheted off 
the ‘Protect and Serve’ motto on the side of a police car. 


1. Vigilante City 


Despite initial community outrage, the public execution of John 
Daniels did not spark a new riot (although his tow-truck comrades 
did block traffic in front of LAPD headquarters). Nor did it generate ` 
lurid video footage seen from Denver to Dakar. The hundreds of 
millions of people who have shuddered at the image of Rodney King 
being hacked like a piece of firewood know nothing about this 
subsequent, more deadly encounter. 


Yet in its very anonymity, it is the Daniels case, rather than the 
second Rodney King beating trial, that best defines the gangrenous 
state of affairs in Los Angeles, a year after the insurrection. If King 
was the victim of Chief Daryl Gates’ discredited ancien régime, 
Daniels was killed on the watch of Willie Williams, the city’s new, 
and highly acclaimed, African-American police chief. Although the 
Police Commission determined that Officer Iversen (who has a long 
history of misconduct) clearly ‘violated departmental policy’ when he 
assassinated Daniels, he has not been criminally indicted or even 
dismissed from the force. Rather, Chief Williams ordered him to 
undergo ‘tactical training’, while the city attorney arranged a back- 
door legal settlement with Daniels’ aggrieved family. 


As Daniels’ death grimly illustrates, all the publicity in the world 
about the Rodney King effair has failed to increase the value of Black 
life under the gunsights of the LAPD.? No important political figure, 
aaaea 
' ‘Hollywood Hlegies’, in John Willett and Ralph Manheim (eds), Bertalt Brecht Poems, 
Part Three 1938-1956, London 1976, p. 381 

* More recently the Larp has been blamed for the deaths of two other Black males. 
Michael James Bryant, a popular Pasadene barber, was asphyxiated in the back seat of 
a squad car after having been “Tasered’ (shocked by a 30,000 vok electric stun gun), 
beaten, then hogtied on his stomach in violanon of official policy. Darrell Harts, a 
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Black or white, has dared to criticize Williams’ handling of the 
Daniels case or to demand a federal indictment of Officer Iversen. 
Terrified by apocalyptic images of another uprising—‘Tet offensive 
of the gangs’, in the words of one homeowners’ association president 
—the middle class, liberal as well as conservative, has rallied around 
the department. Riot control has become the transcendent issue in the 
current mayoral election, as candidates propose competing schemes 
to finance thousands of new cops by privatizing or downsizing the 
rest of city government. 


Indeed, as far as Los Angeles’ business and political elites are con- 
cerned, police reform is now finished business. Over the last eighteen 
months, successive blue-ribbon commissions—headed, respectively, 
by Warren Christopher and William Webster—have utterly coopted 
mainstream liberal criticism of the LAPD. Focusing on the ‘managerial 
crisis’ in Parker Center (the police headquarters), the commissioners 
have substituted a superficial administrative overhaul, symbolized by 
the appointment of Williams, for substantive institutional change. 


Someday a statue of Warren Christopher will probably gather pigeons 
in front of City Hall. The diminutive us Secretary of State has long 
been a central figure in Los Angeles race relations. His law firm, 
O'Melveny and Myers, is not only the city’s oldest and most prestig- 
ious, but was for decades the legal bulwark of segregation in Southern 
California. From 1950 to 1964, O'Melveny lawyers represented local 
realtors opposed to open housing, white school boards hostile to 
integration, and employer groups antipathetic to equal employment 
opportunity. Together with local industrialist (and future CIA direc- 
tor) John McCone and Republican Party leader Asa Call, the young 
Warren Christoper drafted the principal conclusions to the 1965 
McCone Commission report on the first (‘Warts’) Los Angeles riot. 
Absolving the LAPD of any blame, the trio promulgared the notorious 
‘riff-raff theory that attributed the uprising to a criminal fringe of 
uneducated Blacks—an analysis totally discredited by subsequent 
research. Assistant US Attorney-General Christopher subsequently 
became LBJ’s personal trouble-shooter in the federal suppression of 
the great Detroit uprising of 1967. 


A quarter-century later, he was again summoned from the O'Melveny 
and Myers skyscraper to deal with the racial emergency arising from 
the near-lynching of Rodney King. Not surprisingly, the chairman of 
the eponymous Christopher Commission (one of his law partners was 
executive director) managed to steer its deliberations away from the 
historic demand of the Black and Latino communities for an inde- 
pendent agency to monitor police misconduct. While mouthing 
the slogan of ‘community policing’, the Commission focused on 
increasing the apwerd accountability of the police chief to the mayor 





` (comt) 

Compton police recruit, was shot eighteen dmes by Lapp officers firing from a moving 
and unmarked police car. The us Commission on Civil Rights has urged a federal 
investigation of the Bryant case, while friends of Harts have suggested that he may 
have been killed because of his impending role as a key witness in a police brutality 
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and the city’s invisible government of developers and corporate 
heads. A counter campaign by community activists to force a referen- 
dum on a civilian review board was derailed after leading liberal 
organizations, including even the ACLU, instead rallied behind Chris- 
topher’s highly diluted version of police reform. 


In a similar vein, last year’s enquiry headed by former CIA and FBI 
director Webster eachewed any investigation of underlying commun- 
ity grievances or police brutality in order to concentrate on the LAPD’s 
failure to control rioters. As one might have expected from George 
Bush’s chief spook, Webster ignored the Department's notorious 
history of illegal spy operations in order to stress the centrality of 
expanded police intelligence in riot prevention. In future street con- 
frontations, he urged immediate, overwhelming mobilizations of 
police power.3 


In practice, the Webster doctrine of ‘rapid containment’ has involved 
the retraining of both the LAPD and the National Guard in modern 
riot-control technologies including armoured vehicles, plastic bullets 
and pepper gas. Crowd suppression, in turn, has been coordinated 
with toughened curfew laws, LAPD regulation of local airspace, and 
Highway Patrol control of freeway access to ensure that Black and 
immigrant Latino neighbourhoods can be quickly and compre- 
hensively sealed off from the rest of the world. Elite Marine units 
at nearby Camp Pendleton, meanwhile, have trained in recent 
Manoeuvres to storm ‘urban terrorist strongholds’ that bear an 
striking resemblance to ghetto housing projects. 


This ‘Ulsterization’ of riot control in the inner-city has an ominous, 
populist counterpart in the creeping ‘Israelization’ of residential 
security in affluent hillside and valley districts. Since last year's explo- 
sion, the LAPD has been inching closer toward outright legitimation of 
white vigilantism. In che suburban San Fernando Valley, for example, 
volunteers from the white, upper-income neighbourhoods of Porter 
Ranch and Granada Hills have been deputized as stealth auxiliaries in 
the war against Black and Latino gang youth. Clad in black ninja gear, 

they ‘perch in dack on rooftops or crouch in vacant apartments, 

peering through shrouded windows’, in the hope of photographing or 
videoing teenage graffiti taggers and drug dealers. In an ironic twist 
on the Rodney King affair, the videos are then used by the police as 
evidence in court.4 


Some law-and-order pundits believe that Los Angeles needs to go even 
further, like Israel, and ‘flood the screets...every bus, shop and 
public space’ with armed auxiliaries, recruited from the respectable 
classes (‘over 40 and with a clean criminal record’) and trained at 
police firing ranges.’ As a first approximation to this ideal of the 





3 William Webster, Ths Coty ss Criss. A Report by the Specsal Advisor to the Beard of Pedsce 
Commtionsrs on the Cemi Disorder m Les Angeles, Los Angeles, a: October 1992, two 
volumes. 

4 Los Angeles Timer, 17 March 1993. 

3 ‘What we ought to be doing 13 trying to restore an equilibrium of arms to the streets, 
not chasing che delusion that with tighter restrictions we can get bad guys to give ap 
their arms.’ Law professor Damel Polsby’s 'Tilt the Odds: Deputize John and Jane 
Public’ in the Los Angeles Times, 3 May 1993. 
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vigitaatopolis, the LAPD has been turning a blind eye toward openly 
armed and menacing groups of homeowners and businessmen. In the 
Mid-city area, the ethnic enclave of ‘Koreatown’ bristles with auto- 
matic weapons and informal militias composed of ex-Korean CIA and 
commando veterans. In the event of a ‘another artack by Blacks’, 
Korean leaders have promised ‘punishment in kind’.6 


Similarly, in Hollywood, a member of the LA County Republican Cen- 
tral Committee has organized a gun-toting posse—'‘old West style’— 
to render summary justice to looters in the next riot: ‘Civilians 
can deal with crime more easily because we are not hampered by 
constitutional restrictions like police. We can slam and jam. People 
were nice in the last riot. Next time we will shoot looters first and ask 
questions later. A lot of blood will be spilled. We are the right kind of 
vigilantes. ’7 


Not surprisingly, this hothouse racial paranoia—inflamed by mayoral 
candidates and tabloid television—has incited a wave of racist hate 
crimes. The most shocking was the coldblooded murder last 
November of two Black customers of the trendy "Blak and Bloo’ club 
on Sunset Boulevard in Hollywood. The club, owned by Sylvester 
Stallone’s brother, has a long, ugly history of discrimination against 
Black patrons. After an altercation over the Blak and Bloo’s policies, 
two unarmed young Blacks—one of them literally on his knees 
begging for his life—were shot dead by the white doorman. Local 
news accounts referred to che deceased as ‘gangmembers’—which 
they were not—while the national media (as with the Daniels murder) 
simply ignored the incident. 


2. The New Enemy Within 


Yet for months a huge media army was camped outside the second 
Rodney King trial, eagerly awaiting a new round of urban carnage. 
Night after night, the ‘doom tube’ (as weary inner-city residents now 
cali tt) relentlessly portrays Los Angeles’ southside as tottering on the 
brink of a new Armageddon. As a result investment and tourism 
continue to be scared away from the city, while gun stores and razor- 
wire manufacturers reap the free advertising. Buc this most recent 
alarmism only recycles the stereotypes about Southcentral LA 
established amid the reporting of last spring’s uprisings. It feeds less 
on the obvious excesses—the posed gang photos and the lurid ‘fuck 
the police’ sound-bites—than on the endless repetition of half-truths 
posing as hard facts. 


Like monstrous weeds—kudzu on prime-time—these deceits have 
obscured the real, very complex events of last year. They have grown 
into a Los Angeles riot mythology, justifying the current preparations 
for a military onslaught against African-American youth. Their ideo- 
logical hinge is the double gesture of conspiratorializing Black gang 
youth while repressing the scandal of rapidly growing Latino poverty. 





© Interview with SO et nee Ea 
7 Interview with Elizabeth Michael, July 1992. 


Los Angeles’ technicolor complexity of ethnic and class conflict is 
misleadingly rendered in simple, demonic polarities of black and 
white. 


The Black gangs, frequently linked to narco-terrorism or Islamic 
jihad, have become the new Enemy Within justifying a domestic 
police state. In particular, a tangled folklore of conspiracy has grown 
up about the alleged role of Crips and Bloods in last year’s disorders. 
At one point, many journalists saw a Sheriffs Department intelligence 
report that claimed ‘Muslims’ were orchestrating the gangs ‘to assault 
and take over a police station’. More recently, Robert Vernon, the 
bible-thumping former deputy to Daryl Gates, published a lurid 
account of a supposed gang summit thar plotted last year’s insurrec- 
tion. Biting on this bait in the frenzied weeks before the second 
Rodney King verdict, Downtown computer mail and electronic 
bulletin-boards were incandescent with new, even woolier rumors 
about a ‘gang army of 20,000’ preparing to pillage Beverly Hills and 
Orange County. Unfortunately, even the stunning non-eventfulness of 
18 April (the announcement of the second verdict) seems to have had 
little impact in diminishing the grande pewr that continues to gnaw at 
white suburbia. 


The gang-conspiracy myth also provides official sanction for the 
1oO-agent-strong FBI taskforce that has spent the last year (with yet 
undisclosed results) investigating the Crips and Bloods. Led by the 
same US attorney who directed the controversial prosecution of 
Chicago’s Al Rukn nation (a community group descended from the 
1960s-era Blackstone Rangers street gang) a few years back, the 
taskforce is expected to eventually issue federal ‘RICO’ (Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt Organizations Act) indictments against Los 
Angeles and Compton gang leaders. In the meantime, organizers 
of Southcentral’s year-old gang truce—which even the police con- 
cede has saved hundreds of lives—have faced relentless harassment 
from the LAPD and Sheriffs Department. A casse celèbre, which 
speaks volumes about the real logic of the so-called war on gangs, is 
the case of Dewayne Holmes, the truce’s key architect, who is now 
serving seven years in prison on a trumped up ten-dollar robbery 
charge. 


The ‘unity movement’, as truce participants prefer to call it, has 
usually been depicted as an artifact of the Rodney King decision and 
accompanying violence. In fact, the core of the truce, between the 
major Watts area gangs, arose out of an incident five months earlier 
(29 November 1991) when Dewayne Holmes’ cousin, Henry (‘Tiny’) 
Peco, was killed by the LAPD during an alleged gun battle in the 
Imperial Courts housing project. The 27-year-old Peco was an 
enormously popular figure in the project, as well as a renowned ‘OG’ 
(original gangster or veteran) of the Py Warts Crips. Although police 
maintain that Peco was armed with an AK-47, it has never been 
found. According to witnesses, Peco, seriously wounded in his lower 
body, was crawling along the ground, when a blonde female cop, 
known locally as ‘Cagney’, ‘cooly finished him off with a bullet 
between the eyes’. His corpse lay in the open for five hours while 
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police, reinforced with riot units, battled distraught relatives and 
enraged neighbors.® 


The next day the walls of the project displayed the ominous warning: 
‘Cagney and Lacey 187’. (‘187° is police code for “homicide’.) With 
difficulty, Holmes and his mother dissuaded Peco’s admirers from 
immediate retaliation against the LAPD. Then, with two other promi- 
nent PJ Crips, Holmes approached the Bounty Hunter Bloods 
(Nickerson Gardens) and the Grape Street Crips (Jordan Downs) for 
a truce while his cousin was buried. It was the first time in three years 
that any of the young men from the three, bitterly hostile Watts 
housing projects had spoken to each other. More than a hundred 
‘homies’ and project residents had died in the course of a triangular 
vendetta that had grown more deadly as its origins had become more 
obscure. A previous peace initiative in 1988 had only lasted a few 
weeks. No one who knew the Watts situation, least of all the profes- 
sional gangbusters of the LAPD, expected this new white flag to have 
the slightest chance of success. 


In the event, Holmes—supported by ex-Black Panther Michael 
Zinzun and local Shiite leader Mujahdid Abdul-Karim (whose Watts 
mosque served as neutral ground)—was able to keep Grape Street 
and the Bounty Hunters at the bargaining table throughout the winter 
of 1991-92. In January Jesse Jackson came to lend his support and 
spend the night in Imperial Courts as a guest of the Henry Peco 
Justice Committee. The peace pipe being smoked in Watts soon 
began to be emulated elsewhere, and in March the legendary Crip and 
Blood sets from Compton—the rap-made world capital of ‘gangsta’ 
culrure—joined in the unity meetings. Finally, on 26 April, three days 
before the Rodney King verdict, a formal truce was ratified which 
included Hoover and Avalon Boulevard, as well as Watts and 
Compton, sets. 


For his role in ending a generation of fratricidal bloodshed, Holmes 
was promptly arrested by the LAPD for a cen-dollar robbery that 
occured during a gang-unity dance in Imperial Courts weeks earlier. 
He was convicted by a white jury in Long Beach who paid more atten- 
tion to his nickname (‘Sniper’) than to abundant pro-defence testi- 
mony from eye witnesses. Despite passionate personal appearances 
on his behalf by Watts Congresswoman Maxine Waters and former 
California governor Jerry Brown, Holmes received a near-maximum 
sentence, which he is currently serving, with much courage, patience 
and irony, in a remote prison in the Sierra Nevada mountains. 9 


His conviction—or ‘straight-up frame’ in the words of fellow truce 
organizers—has sent a chilling message to the grassroots. Although 
Chief Williams has curtailed the incredibly provocative police raids 
on peaceful gang-unity picnics and dances that were ordered by his 
predecessor, pressure on key truce activists has remained intense. 





8 Interview with Teresa Allison, Peco’s aunt, February 1993. 
9 Messages of support can be sent to Dewayne Holmes, H-566—26, 13-147-1, Susan- 
ville, CA 96130 USA. 
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Undoubtedly at the top of the police hate list are the Scott brothers— 
Li'l Monster (Kershaun Scott) and Monster Kody (Sanyika Scott)— 
who epitomize the passage from celebrity gangsterdom (the Eight- 
Tray Gangster Crips) to revolutionary, Afrocentric consciousness. 
Although still buried alive in the solitary confinement and sensory 
deprivation of California’s notorious Pelican Bay prison, Monster 
Kody—his voice amplified through his younger brother—exerts an 
enormous moral authority over the gang unity movement. His 
extraordinary new memoir, Mosster, narrates a radical odyssey that is 
being widely compared to the autobiographies of Malcolm x and 
George Jackson.” 


Unfortunately the next mayor of Los Angeles is unlikely to read 
Monster Kody’s book, or to understand the defiant hopes it holds out 
to a lost generation of ghetto youth. With the signal exceptions of 
Waters and Brown, Los Angeles’ entire political establishment— 
Black as well as white—has either simply ignored the truce or joined 
with police officials in excoriating it as a ‘fraud’ or ‘cloak for 
conspiracy’. Its organizers are boycotted with the same contempt with 
which Israel treats the PLO on the West Bank. 


Thus Chief Williams brusquely cancelled a meeting in April with the 
new national NAACP president, Rev. Ben Chavis, when he learned that 
some truce leaders would also be in attendance. ‘Liberal’ mayoral 
candidate Michael Woo, meanwhile, has urged the police and FBI ‘to 
bust up the gangs and seize their assets’, while the City Council 
struggles against the ACLU over an ordinance that would ban gang 
members from parks and other public spaces." Although nearly a 
quarter-billion dollars a year is being spent on the local war on gangs, 
not a single cent has made its way to support the work of the truce, or 
to help extend it outside the ghetto. As a result the truce has begun to 
fray at the edges, although not in Warts, where the red and blue 
kerchiefs remain firmly tied together. 


Ironically it is not clear whether the truce organizers are such pariahs 
because they are gang-members, or because they are tendential social- 
democrats. Together with Congresswoman Waters, they have fought a 
lonely crusade to make jobs—and not more cops—the central issue in 
local politics.” Last year, a group of Crips and Bloods issued their 
own plan for urban recovery—'Give Us the Bricks and Mortar, and 
We Will Rebuild LA’—which proposed an expenditure of $3.3 billion 
per year on youth employment and better schools. Realistically, this is 





P Forthcoming from the Atlantic Monthly Press. 

" See Los Angeles Tres, 29 April 1993 

2 Conversely, most researchers now accept that the increasing appeal of gang counter- 
culture in the 1980s was a direct result of the catastrophic collapse of urban employ- 
ment opportunines for minority males during the 19708. Blue-collar jobs no longer 
‘reancorporate’ teenage gang members into family and community life. As John Hage- 
dorn points out, ‘the assem basis for “maturing out” of a gang—those good paying 
factory jobs thar take little educanon, few skills, and only hard work— [are] just not 
there anymore’. (‘Gangs, Neighborhoods and Public Policy’, Seca! Problems, 38 4, 
November 1991, p 330.) Consider also the irony of the expression ‘purting in work’— 
the gang term for participation in a drive-by or street combat. 
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probably the minimum budget that would ensure an actual turn- 
ground in the trend of urban decay. It approximates the share that 
Los Angeles would receive from the implementation of the ‘urban 
Marshall Plan’ urged by Jesse Jackson and the us Conference of 
Mayors. (This April, in the same spirit, a national gang summit in 
Kansas City called for an immediate 500,000 federal jobs for disad- 
vantaged youth.) 


The Wilson administration in Sacramento, of course, has other ideas 
about urban priorities. In a recent raid on Water's own Southcentral 
turf, state Attorney-General Dan Lungren denounced the truce as a 
lite more than ‘a conspiracy to ambush police’ and held up a chart 
that purported to show gang membership soaring to the quarter- 
million mark by the year 2000. Instead of jobs and schools, Lungren 
—an devotee of the Tyburn gallows -school of social control— 
demanded a change in law so that fifteen-year-olds could be sent to the 
gas chamber for gang-related shootings. 


3. The Invisible Riot 


Official dementia about the social menace of Black gangs has gone 
hand in hand with benign neglect towards the deteriorating living 
conditions of Los Angeles’ enormous Spanish-speaking proletariat. 
Whether in political discourse or media reportage, Latino poverty is 
the consistently missing variable in most explanations of last year's 
uprising. For all the attention given to their problems, most Mexican 
or Central American immigrants might as well live on the dark side of 
the moon. 


Few politicians or television pundits, for example, have bothered to 
examine the official riot statistics collected in the appendices of the 
Webster report. It is revealing to learn, for example, that only 38 per 
cent of those arrested by the LAPD were Black, or that Latinos, in 
addition to being 51 per cent of the total arrestees, also constituted a 
majority of arson defendants. Moreover, the greatest density of riot- 
related ‘incidents’ occured sorth of the Santa Monica Freeway within 
the Wilshire and Rampart LAPD areas, not in Southcentral LA. Indeed, 
nearly as many suspects were booked by the Rampart station alone— 
west of Downtown—as by all four of the stations included within the 
Department's South Bureau. Even the Hollywood station made twice 
as many arrests as the 77th Street station, which patrolled the 
supposed riot epicentre at Florence and Normandie.® 


The arrest and incident data, in other words, imply that there were 
actually two, parallel Los Angeles uprisings last year. The first, which 
riveted the attention of the world, occured in South Los Angeles and 
adjacent parts of LA County, and was driven by Black anger, although 
i 
3 Riot incident and arrest figures from William Webster, Special Advisor tw the 
Board of Police Commissioners, The Coty ra Criss: Appendices, Los Angeles, 21 October 
1992. In terms of physical destruction, however, the estimated building damage in 
Southcentral Los Angeles, $336 million (735 structures), was much greater than in 
Mid-city, $105 million (200 structures). (City of Los Angeles, Department of Building 
and Safety, 1992 Civil Disaster Damage Survey, August 1992.) 
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it included significant participation of poor Mexican immigrants in 
the looting of stores and mini-malls. The second, largely invisible, riot 
occured in the preponderantly Latino Mid-city area: an emergent 
super-slum—or, to evoke the landscape of Wild Palms, a new ‘Wilder- 
zone’—formed by the addition of the Hollywood flatlands, the mid- 
Wilshire district (including Koreatown) and the Westlake (or Ram- 
parts) community. (See map.) Over the last decade, 225,000 Mexican 
and Central American immigrants have struggled to find footholds in 
the Mid-city’s tenements, overcrowded schools and sweatshops. The 
impact of the recession—perhaps more savage here than anywhere 
else in the city—has exacerbated tensions with the community's eco- 
nomically dynamic Korean, Chinese and Armenian minorities. 
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A veteran fifth-grade teacher in the area provides the following first- 
hand account of last year’s other uprising: 


I teach at a pew school which is a block west of Olympic and Hoover. My 
students and I watched from our classroom window as a video store 
burned, flames and smoke easily visible. Later, my wife, who teaches at 
Hoover Street School, and I watched on TV as stores near our schools were 
looted by parents and students whom we recognized. 

The majority of looting in the Pico-Union and Wilshire areas was done by 
Central Americans, not Blacks or Mexican-Americans. They really didn’t 
care or even know who Rodney King 1s. In Central America, whenever 
there ıs a major change of regime by force, or a breakdown of power, the 
people react by getting what they need and ‘deserve’ while they can. If the 
rebels, for example, take over a large town, the residents view the busi- 
nesses as fair game. 

Since most of the liquor stores and markets ın this area—which are mainly 
Korean owned—greatly overcharge the customers for poor quality 
merchandise, there is great resentment. My students told me thar when 
some of them saw Viva Market, on Hoover at Olympic, being looted as 
they watched Ty, their parents immediately left the apartment only to 
return an hour later with food and other items. They didn’t see this as a 
‘riot’, just an opportunity to get even with the ‘exploiters’. 

There was no coordination or planning by the people north of the Santa 
Monica Freeway, other than that provided by the roadmap shown on local 
Tv. Moet of my students simply shrugged their shoulders and said: 
| “Everyone was doing st, why not us as well?’ 

In the area where I work, the LAPD is a sadistic occupying army. I believe 
that one of the reasons people were so quick to loot, and break the law, was 
because they had littl or no respect for the police. 


I do not think that Korean stores were attacked for exclusively ethnic 


As this account suggests, the immigrant working-class community is 
caught in the snares of a vast, implacable web of petty exploitation. 
To gain entrance to the land of sunshine in the first place, most 
immigrants must pay fees to coyotes (smugglers). Many of them end up 
in a postmodern form of indentured servitude, selling oranges on LA 
Freeway on-ramps or scavaging aluminium cans to discharge their 
debt to the coyotes. In the past, most immigrants would have then 
worked as domestics in affluent white Westside homes, as operadoras 
in Downtown garment shops or, perhaps, as janitors in Wilshire 
Boulevard skyscrapers. Since the recession began three years ago, 
however, the only economic foothold for new arrivals has been the 
burgeoning informal economy.® While Mexican and Central Amer- 
ican women earn a few dollars per day peddling fruit or cheap 





grants, see Paul Ong (project director: the Research Group on the Los Angeles 
Economy), The Widening Drosde: Income Inequality and Poverty in Las Angeles, Graduate 
School of Architecture and Urban Planning, UCLA, 1989, p. Io1 passim. 
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clothing from curbsides, thousands of Latino men desperately com- 
pete for day-labour jobs in the increasingly overcrowded ‘slave 
markets’ located on street-corners throughout the city. 


Although Los Angeles now has most of the vices of a third-world city, 
it has few of the virtues. Unlike, say, Tijuana where squatting and 
street-vending are accepted modes of life, here the survival economy 
of the poor is systematically criminalized and repressed. The immi- 
grants are caught between /e redada, the police raid, and el asalto, the 
criminal attack. With almost mechanical cruelty, the LAPD sweep the 
streets of vendors, confiscating or destroying their pathetic merchan- 
dise, while /e Migra deports day-labourers or sweatshop workers (with 
a special preference for strikers and union supporters). Those who 
escape the official dragnets must still pay ‘protection money’ to the 
five to eight thousand sæts of ‘18th Street’—the largest street gang io 
the world, which controls a vast swathe of crack-saturated turf west of 
Downtown. Fifty-nine other Latino and Asian gangs fight over the 
dregs left behind by the mighty Disx-y-Ocho. As a result, the Ramparts 
LAPD area last year recorded the highest homicide rate in the country: 
34 murdered in MacArthur Park alone. 


The Mid-city is also a huge ‘rent plantation’—the largest tenement 
district west of the Mississippi. In the Westlake/Rampart area, in 
particular, population densities (nearly 100,000 people within a mile 
radius of MacArthur Park) exceed New York City, and 95 per cent of 
the housing stock is owned by absentee landords. A detailed analysis 
of the rental economy of a representative neighbourhood has shown 
that slum property, dense-packed with Latino immigrants in tiny, 
poorly maintained units, is highly profitable. For example, one sixty- 
unit structure, which so closely resembles a classical Eastern tenement 
that it is frequently used by Hollywood as an exterior for ‘South Bronx’ 
scenes, amortizes its assessed value every ten months. Although 
Korean landlords have been villainized in popular stereotypes, the 
study reveals that a majority of landlords are wealthy Anglos.™ The 
thousands of Latina maids and house-cleaners, in other words, who 
ride the bus every day from their Mid-city tenements to Beverly Hills 
or Hancock Park may well be cleaning mansions financed by their 
own rack rent. 


Finally, small merchants complete the circle of exploitation that 
begins with coyotes and includes employers, cops, gangmembers and 
landiords—not to mention immigration lawyers, credit dentists, 
check-cashing firms, and other ordinary vampires of the poor. Since 
the Anglo Raj is not within reach, and the cops and gangmembers are 
armed and deadly, the Asian merchant community has been a 
convenient lightning rod for the accumulated grievances of the Latino, 
as well as the Black, poor. Within the larger Mid-city area, Korea- 
town and Little Central America literally interpenetrate, and Vermont 
Avenue is lined for miles with neon-lit, double-decked mini-malls 
advertising the Banco Agricola de El Salvador next door to Korea 





* Unpublished analysis of Witmer neighbourhood, students from the Soutbern Calt-. 
fornia Institute of Architecture, supervised by Mike Davis, 1992-93. 
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Airlines, With almost half of the area’s Spanish-surname population 
living below the official poverty threshold, the virtually side-by-side 
contrast of Latino squalor and Korean prosperity finally became 
combustible last year.” 


As a result, surveys indicate that nearly half of the Korean community 
want to move out as soon as possible. Traditional businesses and 
corporate headquarters are likewise fleeing to safer havens, leaving 
scorched earth in their wake. Last year’s looting of Bullocks Wilshire, 
the art deco Harrods of Los Angeles, marked the end of an epoch. 
With the abrupmess of a disaster evacuation, major law firms and 
insurance companies have abandoned the once posh Mid-Wilshire 
corridor for more deferisible perimeters in Century City and the 
Westside. Hollywood, meanwhile, is becoming a virtual ghost town as 
leading entertainment companies relocate their payrolls to the 
enclave-cities of West Hollywood and Burbank. Ironically, as the 
hype has grown about ‘rebuilding Southcentral Los Angeles’, corpor- 
ate flight and disinvestment are inexorably producing its mirror- 
image in the stricken Mid-city.* 


4, Small Wars, New Paradigm 


As the previous examples show, the neighbourhood geography of Los 
Angeles has redrawn the map of the world to place El Salvador next to 
Korea, Armenia next to Thailand, Samoa next to Belize, and Louisi- 
ana next to Jalisco. Potentials for serendipitous interculturalism 
coexist with tendencies toward violent micro-balkanization. In the 
past, street-level tensions have been partially sublimated in the rise of 
an outlaw youth culture that has sharpened the edge of a common 
alienation. Chicano rappers like Kid Frost and Atzlan Underground, 
for example, were amongst the first public supporters of last year's 
Black rebellion, while the Samoan group, Boo-Yah Tribe (named 
after the sound of a shotgun blast—boo-yah!—in Samoan) have 
rivalled Ice-T and NWA in their fiery denunciations of police brutality. 
For their part, the Crips and Bloods have consistently sought to 
embrace Southcentral’s growing number of Mexican gangs within 
their unity movement. 


In face of a collapsing economy and public sector, however, the Hip- 
Hop Nation and the Gang Truce may be too fragile a dam against 
communal conflict. Over the last eighteen months a rising arc of inter- 
ethnic violence has begun to overshadow the hopes of a rainbow 
coalition. ‘A small, quiet war’, in the words of one student leader, has 
spread from one high-school campus to another in Los Angeles’ 
ethnically mixed neighbourhoods and older suburbs. In South Bay 
cities (Gardena, Inglewood and Hawthorne) as well as the San 
Fernando Valley (North Hollywood, Canoga Park and Chatsworth), 





7 See Manuel Pastor, Latines and the Las Angeles Uprising: The Ecomem Context, Tomas 
Rivera Center, Claremont, California, 1993, p 6 passim. 
* Cf Les Angeles Bæsrmess Josrual, 13 April, r5 June and 27 July 1992; 25 January 1993; 
and Department of City Planning, ‘Population and Housing Scatistics’ Wilshire, Hol- 
lywood and Westlake Community Planning Districts’, 8 April 1991. 
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Black versus Latino tensions have erupted in wild mélées involving 
hundreds of kids. Meanwhile, in the ethnic mosaic of the San Gabriel 
Valley, fighting between Chicano and Chinese students has resulted in 
unprecedented mass expulsions and police interventions on campus. 


In public housing projects, meanwhile, sinister omens of ‘ethnic 
cleansing’ have recently appeared. The arson deaths of a Latino family 
in Watts’ predominently Black Jordan Downs Housing Project were 
reciprocated by the fire-bombing of Black families in Ramona 
Gardens, an eastside housing complex ruled by the so-called ‘Mexican 
Mafia’. If local television gave prominence to the beating of several 
Latino motorists during last year’s unrest, Black families in the tiny, 
Latino-governed city of Hawaiian Gardens (wedged obscurely 
between Long Beach and the Orange County line) have recently com- 
plained about ‘living under a reign of terror... of death threats and 
arson’. And in Long Beach—once the staid ‘seaport of lowa’—more 
than a dozen have died in a major gang war between local Chicanos 
and tough Cambodian boat kids. Partly in retaliation, thirty-five local 
Cambodian businesses were burnt to the ground last May. 


The epicentre of persistent ethnic violence, however, has been the 
county jail system administered by the Sheriff's Department. At any 
one time, more than 22,000 male inmates are confined in three huge 
overcrowded jails located Downtown and in northern Los Angeles 
County. (Indeed the twin, neo-Bastille towers of the massive addition 
to Men's Central Jail are the only new construction visible on the 
depressed Downtown skyline.) Since 1990, the jails have been rocked 
by almost monthly rioting between Blacks and Latinos. A thousand 
inmates have been seriously injured, and the jail system has become a 
factory of hate, manufacturing animosities that are invariably sent 
back to the neighbourhoods. Sheriff Sherman Block has shown such 
astonishing lethargy in seeking mediation for this spiraling mass 
vendetta that many activists now suspect that Black-Latino violence 
has become his unofficial management strategy. A prominent prison- 
ers rights’ advocare, Jitu Sadiki—who has worked to build Black- 
Latino unity within the state prison system—warns that ‘unchecked 
conflict within the jails will inevitably lead to full-scale warfare in the 
streets: the worst-case scenario for progressive politics’.% 


This many-sided escalation of ethnic violence has provoked at least 
one major revision of the idea that last year’s uprising was, in its 
essentials, a repeat of the 1965 (‘Watts’) rebellion. In an influential 
article published last year in the Atlemtic Monthly, Los Angeles Times’ 
editorial writer Jack Miles (modestly described as ‘currently working 
on a biography of God’) argues a need for a ‘new paradigm’ thet 
recognizes that ‘behind the Los Angeles riot lay 2 grim economic 
competition between Latinos and African-Americans’. ‘The almost 
total absence of black gardeners, busboys, chambermaids, nannies, 
janitors...in a city with a notoriously large pool of unemployed, 
unskilled black people leaps to the eye’, and testifies, according to 
Miles, to the displacement of ‘fifteenth-generation African-Americans 





9 Interview, May 1993. 
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by first-generation Latin-Americans’. Immigration, not white racism, 
had created a Black underclass, and the key to rebuilding Los Angeles 
was more effective policing of the USA-Mexico border. Miles quotes 
approvingly from the nativist Federation for American Immigration 
Reform, and endorses their proposal for closing the public schools to 


non-citizens.” 


To the consternation of some of her admirers, Wanda Coleman—one 
of the West Coast’s leading Black writers and Los Angeles correspon- 
dent for the Naøtion—has recently echoed Miles’ thesis that immigrants 
are ‘pushing Blacks out of the markerplace altogether’. She relates 
‘three especially infuriating run-ins with Korean merchants’ and a 
minor but unnerving confrontation with a group of Latino men (‘the 
message was clear: GET OUT OF DODGE’). Emphasizing that “Latino- 
Black conflicts have steadily worsened’, Coleman corroborates Miles’ 
perception that Mexican immigrants enjoy the dispensation of benign 
white paternalism. ‘Latinos, even when foreign, seem native and safe, 
while Blacks, who are native, seem foreign and dangerous.” 


Such anecdotally suspicious stereotypes, outrageous to Latinos, form 
the dubious scaffolding for Miles’ and Coleman’s paradigm shift. The 
concept of a ruthless job-market war between Black and brown, if 
superficially plausible in light of recent ethnic tensions, loses most of 
its credibility upon closer examination. 


In the first place, it is curious, if not slightly grotesque, that Miles 
fixes his sight so singlemindedly upon the absence of Black servile 
labour (‘busboys, maids, nannies ...’), when the more pertinent ques- 
tion is obviously Black access to the new high-wage job concentrations 
in the regional ‘edge cities’. As I argued in the first instalment of this 
article, continuing racial discrimination in the job-rich suburbs—not 
Latino competition in the inner-city—primarily reproduces Black 
poverty.” 


Secondly, local evidence suggests that Black workers have only been 
directly displaced by immigrants in a relative handful of cases (most 
notably, building maintenance and non-union warehouses), and only 
to the same extent as Chicanos (second- to fifth-generation Mexican- 
Americans). Contrary to both Miles and Coleman, the employer 
‘preference’ for Latino immigrants has little to do with ‘docility’ or 
‘comfort’ factors, and everything to do with non-citizen workers’ lack 
of substantive rights. The perverse ‘brown-skin privilege’ of the 
immigrant Latino labourer in the sweatshop economy is simply his or 
her vulnerability to extra-cconomic coercion (especially the threat of 
deportation) and superexploitation. 


Thirdly, current “Black versus brown’ tensions io Los Angeles grow 
wi i 


= Jack Miles, ‘Blacks vs. Browns’, Atlestx Monthly, October 1992, pp. 51, 54 and 60. 
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less out of Black economic displacement than from Latino political 
marginalization. Both Miles and Coleman seem oblivious to Black 
political clout and civil-service patronage. It is no small matter that in 
a city where Latinos now outnumber Blacks almost four to one, the 
mayor, police chief, superintendant of schools and director of the 
regional transit authority are African-American, or that the Black 
community benefits from a significantly larger share of middle-rung 
public-sector jobs. (Fifty-thousand public-sector jobs, most of them 
gained since Tom Bradley’s election in 1973, Constitute the economic 
bedrock of Black Los Angeles.)3 


Moreover, the electoral coalition around Mayor Bradley, encompass- 
ing Blacks and liberal whites (especially Jews), has never equally or 
comprehensively integrated the concerns of Chicanos, much less new 
Mexican and Central American immigrants. From 1973 to 1985, 
during the very period when the Spanish-surname population was 
becoming a plurality of the city, the mayor was seen to connive in a 
gerrymandering of districts that deprived Latinos of any voice on the 
fifteen-person council. At the same time, Spanish-speaking Eastside 
neighbourhoods—the traditional civic dumping-ground for noxious 
land uses like jails and freeways—were largely frozen out of the City’s 
community development budget. 


The tragic results have been the erosion of the old Black-Mexican 
civil-rights alliance established in the 19408, and the tendency of 
Eastside politicians to blame Latino under-representation in govern- 
ment upon Black ‘over-representation’. Latinos, in other words, have 
come to see themselves as political ‘have-nots’, and Blacks as political 
‘haves’. This has sparked recent clashes over council and school-board 
redistricting, as well as over the selections of a new police chief and 
superintendant of schools. 


But what, finally, makes these power struggles so inflammable is the 
financial decay of local government. As Raphael Sonenshein points 
out in a recent study of the Bradley era, ‘the Achilles’ heel of liberal, 
inter-racial politics in Los Angeles has always been the fiscal con- 
straints on public spending imposed by conservative, suburban 
voters’.4 Since the passage of Proposition r3 in 1978, this fiscal 
squeeze has become sheer hell for multi-ethnic coalition politics. 


As beseiged community activists repeatedly emphasize, last summet’s 
state budget cuts (‘the fat cats’ riot’ in popular parlance) have done 
far more damage to Los Angeles’ poor neighbourhoods than the fires 
of last spring. In one fell swoop, almost a billion dollars in public 
services and income was excavated from the inner-city economy. Over 
the coming year, moreover, Los Angeles County faces a ‘doomsday’ 25 
per cent reduction in services that will close all but one public 
hospital and leave AIDs patients to die in parks. Nearly 4,000 severely 


eee 
For an overview of the differenual political success of Jews, Blacks and Lannos in 
Los Angeles, see Fernando Guerra, ‘Minority Politics in Los Angeles County’, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Loyola University, Los Angeles (forthcoming). 
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mentally ill patients will be turned out, homeless, into the streets, and 
county services will be terminated for orphans and abused children. 
We are in a crisis beyond comprehension’, warns State Senator Art 
Torres. Meanwhile, the City of Los Angeles, confronting its own 
nightmare ‘double deficit’, may begin laying off employees and auc- 
tioning Civic assets.” 


With its budget reduced by one-third after five years of savage cuts, 
Los Angeles’ overcrowded and demoralized school system is in even 
worse shape. According to the American Federation of Teachers, ‘the 
two letters “LA” are becoming a euphemism for tragedy in educa- 
tion. The Los Angeles situation is the most pronounced and the most 
desperate around the county.’ ™% On the verge of fiscal collapse, the 
overwhelmingly non-white district (15 per cent Black, 65 per cent 
Latino) is one step away from a declaration of insolvency and an auto- 
matic state take-over. In the meantime, fifty thousand unemployed 
teenage dropouts render their own verdict on the system's bank- 


ruptcy.77 


Confronted with this virtual melt-down of local government, Latinos 
wonder, not surprisingly, where the resources for their future 
mobility will come from. In the 1940-70 period the struggle to gain 
equal access to expending public services controlled by whites welded 
Blacks and Latinos together; now the decline of the public sector is 
polarizing them in zero-sum competitions over public employment 
and community development funds. Since 1990, there have been 
bitter feuds between the two communities over county civil service 
employment, the staffing of public hospitals, the leadership of public- 
sector unions, the funding of bilingual education, hiring preference in 
post-riot construction crews, and, most recently, the negligible Latino 
influence within Rebuild LA (denounced by some as an exclusive 
alliance of Black politicos and white capitalists). In the face of a dying 
public-sector economy, and with Anglo power and wealth fortified in 
seemingly unassailable enclaves, the new majority's search for equality 
threatens to derail and fragment into permanent ethnic strife. 


5. The Black Hole 


The private-sector economy, meanwhile, continues its own malign 
restructuring. Once upon a time, Los Angeles was famous as the 
regional ‘white spot’ on the map of national business conditions, 
virtually immune to downturns in the business cycle. Now the 


a 


5 Senator Torres quoced in Los Angeles Times, r5 May 1993. For a detailed analysis of 
‘regreasrve welfare’ on a county level, see Jennifer Walch, ‘Outcast L.A’, Department 
of Geography, usc, (forthcoming). Ironically, the only public programme exempt from 
cuts is the $5.4 billion Metro Red Line subway: a gilded boondoggle financed by 
cannibalizing revenue from the county's deteriorating bus system. 
æ arr vice-president Adam Urbansk: quoted in Los Angeles Temes, 27 February 1993. 
1 Drop-our figures from special census, Los Angeles Tras, 1 May 1992. Progressive 
school board leader Jeff Horton argues that ‘the recession 1s merely an excuse to slash 
funds from public education, the real agenda is to privatize education. The ferocity of 
Governor Wilson’s attack on education 1s clear proof of this.’ See “Where I Stand’, 
press release, r2 January 1993 
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economic press points to Greater LA as the ‘black hole’ in the current 
recession, responsible for a staggering 27 per cent of national job 
losses over the past three years. The post-Cold War erosion of manu- 
facturing employment has been sudden and extreme. One-fifth of the 
industrial workforce—nearly 200,000 workers, including 85,000 
union members—have lost their jobs, with countess more sackings 
and shutdowns yet to come. 


If, a decade ago, local aerospace plants were feasting on thirteen 
major Pentagon contracts worth almost a hundred billion dollars, 
military aircraft production in Los Angeles County may soon end 
altogether with the completion or cancellation of the Air Force's 
scandal-tainted C-17 project. Lockheed and Hughes have transferred 
their downsized production lines out of state, while the troubled 
McDonnell Douglas factory in Long Beach—the biggest industrial 
workplace in California—faces possible closure. A quarter of the 
industry's sprawling periphery of job shops and subcontractors hes 
simply disappeared. 


A gloomy study prepared by the Aerospace Taskforce of the Los 
Angeles Economic Roundtable predicts that as many as 350,000 jobs 
(40-50 per cent of the county’s current high-tech workforce) may be 
eventually lost to defence cutbacks and plant relocations. This attri- 
tion, moreover, will impact oon-whites disproportionately: Blacks 
and Latinos, less than 20 per cent of the aerospace workforce, 
constitute an extraordinary 53 per cent of the layoffs so far.” 


The picture in non-durable, civilian manufacturing (two-thirds Latino 
in composition) is no less bleak. Labour-intensive industries have not 
bothered to wait for the formal signing of a free-trade treaty with 
Mexico but are already breaking for the border. The Southern Califor- 
nia furniture industry, for example, is undergoing comprehensive 
‘maquiladorization’ as thousands of $5-per-hour jobs held by Latino 
immigrants in Los Angeles’ central manufacturing district are 
transformed into $5-per-day jobs in Tijuana’s meguila belt. In 
addition, thousands of other blue-collar jobs have been shifted, not 
south, but east of the California border, co ‘union-free’ industrial 
parks outside Las Vegas, Phoenix and Salt Lake City. Consequently, 
from South El Monte to Paramount, unemployment rates in Los 
Angeles’ older, predominantly Latino, factory suburbs have risen 
punitively to 15-25 per cent. 


At the same time, the recession is completing the reterdatre, low-wage 
reshaping of the Los Angeles economy that began with the first wave 
of plant closings in the late 19703. The open shop, for example, has 
returned with a vengeance as union membership in manufacturing 





* Cf. Los Angeles Timer, 8 March 1993; and Goetz Wolff, “The Making of a Third 
World City? Latino Labor and the Restructuring of the Los Angeles Economy’, 1992 
(unpublished), 

” Los Angeles Times, 20 March 1992 

P See Raul Hinojoss-Ojeda, Sherman Robinson, and Goetz Wolff, “The Impact of a 
North American Free Trade Area on California’, working paper 3, Lewis Center for 
Regional Policy Studies, ucta, Los Angeles, September 1992. 
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has plummetted from more than one-third in 1973 to barely one- 
seventh today.» Manufacturing wages have declined lockstep with 
unionization, and the percentage of male workers earning under 
$20,000 per year has tripled since 1973. Similarly, the ratio of low- 

wage service jobs to high-wage industrial jobs hes soared from two to 
one in 1970 to five to one in 1990. The arrival of a new regime of 
accumulation was dramatized last year when the $7 billion tourism 
industry (lodging, theme parks, restaurants), capitalized on 
minimum-wage immigrant labour, officially supplanted aerospace as 
the region’s largest employer.% 


Symptomatically, one of the sharpest outbreaks of violence during the 
Los Angeles uprising occurred in the mile-square, unincorporated 
enclave of Lennox—just east of Los Angeles International Airportr— 
which has the highest residential density of hotel and tourism workers 
in the state. Twenty-seven thousand Mexican immigrants are sardine- 
packed into tiny bungalows and stucco hovels under an aircraft noise 
barrage so extreme that none of the community’s schools can have 
windows. Residents complain with equal bitterness about the crack- 
dealers who line Inglewood Boulevard, and the rogue sheriff's 
deputies who shot 15-year-old Mark Garcia in the back during last 
year’s disturbances. Not surprisingly, Lennox figures centrally in a 
controversial union-made video, City om the Edge, about the plight of 
low-wage tourism-iodustry workers in Los Angeles. 


From the standpoint of its economic prime movers, then, the Los Ange- 
les region is slipping backwards, from the era of Pentagon high-tech to 
a neo-Disney, plastic Stone Age. The cyber-noir imagery of Wild Palms 
(Los Angeles 2007) may yet become stark social realism. State and 
regional planners, for example, are beginning to draw 2 dramatically 
pessimistic portrait of a new Southern California where structural 
unemployment will persist in two-digit figures for decades, homeless- 
ness will increase almost exponentially, and ‘Generation x + T will 
compete for dead-end jobs as fastfood workers, amusement park 
employees, janitors, security guards—or, perhaps, simply as looters.35 


* Wolff, op. cdt., p. 17. 

P Paul Ong and Evelyn Blumenberg, ‘Income and Racial Inequality in Los Angeles’, 
Graduate School of Architecmre and Urban Planning, vaa, forthcoming, and Jon 
Goodman, usc business school, quoted in Los Angeles Ties, 1 February 1992. Jobless 
projections from Southern California Association of Governments (SCAG) 20-year 
forecast (1992); and jobgrowth categories from Seate of California, Economic 
Development Department, cited in Los Angeles Tres, 1 March 1993. 

3 Economic Development Corporation, “The Tourism Industry in Los Angeles 
Country’, Los Angeles 1992. 

4 Tourism industry analysts wrestle with the fundamental contradiction pointed out 
in the film: "che major challenge for the Los Angeles tourist industry is the image of the 
area... there ts a perception that Los Angeles is dangerous, dirty and congested. The 
national news media seemed to be obsessed with the idea of the decline of California in 
general, and often use this as the metaphor... there is irony in this situation, as the 
historic development of Los Angeles was built on imagery’ (ibid.) 

2 Cf. Southern California Association of Governments, “Twenty Year Projections’, 
1992; and 1993 job growth forecast from California Economic Development Depart- 
ment. According to a detailed study of nearly 700 convicted looters, their most 
frequent occupations were: labourers (23 per cent), food services (8 per cent), janitors 
(6 per cent), factory workers (6 per cent), and security guards (3 per cent). (Superior 
Court records analysed by the Los Angeles Times, 2 May 1993.) 
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6. The Corporate Rainbow 


Precisely to protest this pauperization of the Los Angeles working 
class, ‘Justice for Janitors'\—the 1960s-civil-rights-style organizing 
campaign of the service-employees union (setU)—recently occupied 
_ the executive headquarters of Rebuild LA (now, officially, ‘RLA’). As 
hundreds of supporters beat drums and blew whistles on the sidewalk 
outside, seventeen union cadre—primarily Black and Latino janitors 
bedded down for a long stay (they brought their own portable 
toilet). ‘RLA has utterly failed to address the city’s despair and 
economic disintegration,’ said one organizer. ‘Ic is doing nothing to 
deal with the crisis of the working poor.’ 


The janitors were particularly incensed by RLA ‘czar’ Peter Ueber- 
roth’s hypocritical, if not mendacious, boast that he had raised $500 
billion in corporate pledges to ‘rebuild’ the inner-city economy. The 
Los Angeles Times had recently exposed a large fictitious component 
in Ueberroth’s accounting, which also included, deceptively, business 
expansion plans that predated the uprising. But most aggravating was 
the smokescreen of social responsibility that RLA has consistently 
provided for corporate disinvestment. Ueberroth, for example, gave 
high points to General Motors for its ‘generous’ $19 million pledge to 
RLA just as the Detroit automaker was shutting down ics Van Nuys 
assembly plant and as its Hughes Aircraft subsidiary was moving an 
engineering division to Tucson: a net loss to the Los Angeles economy 
of 4,500 high-wage jobs.?7 


RLA may approximate the Reaganite ideal-type of privatized urban 
reform,» but it hes failed miserably, in the face of capital flight and 
budget cuts, to plug the hole in LA's dike. A year after the riot, two- 
thirds of the burnt-out stores in Southcentral Los Angeles are still 
vacant lots, social services are collapsing, and youth unemployment is 
rising. Ueberroth has yet to make a significant downpayment on any 
of the 57,000 new jobs he promised to help create. As one of the 
janitors pointed out before being arrested for trespassing: ‘For low- 
wage workers, nothing has changed in the last year. In fact, it’s gotten 
worse. Los Angeles cannot be rebuilt on the backs of the working 
poor, or it will see a repeat of last spring's uprising. '39 


In historical perspective, of course, there is nothing surprising about 
the failure of corporate voluntarism to rescue the city. RLA, after all, 
plays an old tune. In the aftermath of the 1965 rebellion, a flurry of 
L aaau 
% sary Local 399 representative Jono Shaffer quoted in the Los Angeles Weabty, 7-13 
May 1993 

5 See Bric Mann’s excellent crinque of mLA's corporate agenda in “The Poverty of 
Corporatism—L.A. a Year After’, Netses, 29 March 1993. 

3 Thus BLA fills admirably the mandare ‘feverishly endorsed’ by the 1983 Presidentisl 
Taskforce on Private-Sector Inrtiacrves: ‘In place of federal support for local economic 
development, the Administration encouraged cines to form partnerships with their 
private sectors to simulate economic development, bur it also informed them chat 
such partnerships must be largely local affiars and supported by local resources’ 
(Timothy Barnekov, et. al, Priswtinw and Urban Policy is Britain and the United States, 
Oxford 1989, p. 04). 

3 Weebly, ibid. 
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promises from local big business proved to be as redeemable as Con- 
federate money, and Southcentral Los Angeles was instead ‘redlined’ 
and abandoned by the banking industry. On a larger scale, the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, founded by Henry Ford n and 
Paul Auster of Coca-Cola in the aftermath of the 1967 Detroit riot, 
promised to create 500,000 new jobs for the urban hardcore unem- 
ployed. Despite massive self-congratulatory publicity, only one-fifth of 
this goal was ever achieved: mostly dead-end, minimum-wage jobs 
that were in any event wiped out by the Nixon recession of 1971.4° 


What is surprising this time around, however, is the almost complete 
atrophy of traditional liberal belief in the crucial role of stare 
intervention. In spite of growing disillusionment with Ueberroth and 
RLA, inner-city politicians cling all the more desperately to the 1980s 
mythology of messianic entrepreneurialism—now being recycled by 
the Clinton administration. Thus a recent survey of the city’s twelve 
leading Black and Latino legislators discovered overwhelming enthus- 
iasm for the enterprise-zone and corporate tax-break strategy of com- 
munity development. Of the dozen erstwhile ‘liberal’ Democrats, only 
Maxine Waters was sufficiently radical, or stubbornly old-fashioned, 
enough to emphasize classic Rooseveltian nostrums like public works 
and the Job Corps.# 


But, then again, the congresswoman from Warts is one of the few 
major Black or Latino politicos who has refused to be assimilated into 
the new networks of elite policy-making. As political scientist Steve 
Erie has noted, ‘business leaders have learned from [mayor] Tom 
Bradley that rainbow coalition-building can serve the interests of the 
Downtown establishment’.4? Unlike the response to the 1965 rebel- 
lion, when big business cloistered itself in a secretive ‘Committee of 
25’, the boardroom is now a laboratory of friendly cooptation. In 
addition to BLA and CLEAR (Citizens for Law Enforcement and Reform 
—the Christopher Commission support group), the corporate rain- 
bow currently includes integrated blue-ribbon groups working to 
shore up tourism, marketize environmental regulation, reform the 
city charter, formulate the ‘first one-hundred days’ plan of action’ for 
the next mayor, and restructure the schools. 


The education coalition, LEARN, is a particularly strategic interface 
between the business oligarchy (ARCO, Times-Mirror, Lockheed, 
Southern California Edison, First Interstate Bank and O’Melveny and 
Myers) and leading community organizacions (Urban League, Catho- 
lic Archdiocese and local affiliates of the Industrial Areas Founda- 
tion).43 It proposes to radically entrepreneurialize local education by 





# The enthusiasm for business ectiviam io seeking solutions to the problems of 
poverty and racism was rapidly drained once the threat of urban violence subsided 
and the experience with corporate social programs had demonstrated the hmits of 
“business know-how”.’ Barnekov et aL, Prevetion and Urban Policy ia Brrtacn and the 
United States, Oxford 1989, pp. 57—60. Also Paul Bullock (ed.), Wasts: The Aftermath, 
New York 1969. 

£ Los Angeles Temes (‘City Times’ section), 8 November 1992 

A Quoted in the Los Angeles Trmes, 6 April 1992. 

43 anco (formerly the Atlantic-Richfleld Oil Company), the largest industrial corpor- 
ation headquartered in Los Angeles, has long been a major protagonist of the urban 
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treating schools like individual firms and giving principals sweeping 
autonomy under a performance-based management system. LEARN, 
moreover, has recruited community leaders to the corporate thesis that 
the education crisis can be resolved by restructuring alone, without 
significantly rebuilding the devastated tax base of the school district. 
As critics have pointed out, this is an irresponsible delusion. ‘Meaning- 
ful reform cannot take place without new resources for the schools’44 


Yet the struggle co protect and renew Los Angeles’ public sector has 
been seriously compromised by the current mania for ‘community 
capitalism’. Many of the key neighbourhood organizers and organiz- 
ations who five years ago were united as a ‘critical needs’ coalition in 
support of public spending are now rival entrepreneurs locked in 
competition for scarce federal and private-sector resources. The Ford 
Foundation-financed Local Initiatives Support Corporation (LISC) has 
encouraged neighbourhood groups to abandon adversarial politics 
and reorganize as non-profit community development corporations 
(CDCs) allied to local business. Although the LIsc ethos formally 
preaches inter-neighbourhood unity, che harsher reality has been a 
relentless, ethnically-inflected jockeying for corporate donations and 
positions of influence within RLA.# 


What the CDC movement promises, at least in theory, is nothing less 
than the resurrection of shattered neighbourhood economies through 
reinvestment in locally-owned small businesses and non-profit hous- 
ing. The role of government is envisioned simply as providing incen- 
tives—through deregulation or tax-breaks—for private capital to flow 
to neighbourhoods. Where corporate philanthropy ends, CDCers hope 
to find sufficient venture capital from private, for-profit ‘community 
development banks’. Modelled on famous examples in Bangladesh 
and the South Shore of Chicago, these banks are envisioned by CDcers 
and the Clinton administration alike as the new engines of inner-city 
renewal4® Indeed, in the White House’s very stripped-down bou- 
tique of urban programmes, the development banks, linked to enter- 
prise zones and community policing (‘Weed and Seed’), feature as the 
‘big, new ideas’ on offer.” 





© (comt.) 

‘public-private pertmership’ concept. In the early 1980s, for example, the oil giant 
sponsored a series of conferences to promote the ‘3-Ps’ philosophy to big-city mayors. 
LEARN, meanwhile, was built on the foundarion-stone of the Los Angeles Educational 
Partnership organtred in the early 19803 by arco executive William Rusnack. See 
William Colman, State and Local Geversment and Public-Private Partnerships, Westport 
(Conn.) 1989, p 252. 
44 School-board member Jeff Horton, ‘Where I Sand’. 

© These umpressions are based on confidential conversations with parucipents in RLA 
and the local, tc-aponsored Coalition of Community Developers. 

4 See the articles in the Waingia Pest Netwnal Weekly Eaten, 28 December—3 
Janusry 1993. 

47 The Ciloton administranon is currently proposing to create a federal Enterprise 
Board to oversee ten Empowerment Zones’ and wo ‘Enterprise Neighborhoods’ 
where business investment would be eligible for federal tax breaks. The Clinton plan 
incorporates the Bush administration's previous enterprise zone and Weed and Seed 
initiatives, but mandates extra funds for ‘entrepreneurial training’ and ‘requires locel 
officials to file detailed plans on how they work with with private sector’. (See Los 
Angeles Times, 8 May 1992.) 
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The community developers, in other words, are being promoted not 
as auxiliaries, but as surrogates for traditional government spending. 
It has become highly popular to laud ‘community self-empowerment 
and scorn the dinosaur federal mega-projects of the past, but the mag- 
nitudes involved are incommensurable. Even if their wildest dreams 
were fully funded, for example, Los Angeles’ non-profit housing devel- 
opers could only make a small dent in an overwhelming crisis of 
housing affordability and homelessness. Likewise, communities 
hollowed-out by the loss of automobile and aircraft plants will not be 
reindustrialized by more nail parlours, barbecue-chicken franchises 
or greeting-card shops. Nor will most unemployed youth in South- 
central Los Angeles or Mid-city ever become happy micro- 
entrepreneurs, whistling the Rebuild LA anthem as they sell athletic 
shoes and T-shirts on street corners. 


In short, this is the politics of hocus-pocus. RLA, LEARN, LISC...are 
like so many bright facades—in the colours of the corporate 
rainbow—designed to hide from sight the ugly demolition work 
actually in progress. In an important dissent from the prevailing 
wisdom, a progressive coalition headed by the Labor/Community 
Strategy Center recently called for ‘rebuilding Los Angeles from the 
bottom up’ by raising the minimum wage to $8 per hour (it is now 
$4.25) and freezing the police budget until social service funding was 
massively increased. Explicitly criticizing ‘progressive social 
movements’ who have abandoned a ‘critique of corporate power’, the 
Strategy Center attacked the ‘corporate displacement of the public 
sector’ and proposed higher taxes on capital. It also demanded that 
the $1 billion in aid promised in April to Boris Yeltsin be transfered 
to Los Angeles instead.4® 


7. A Stacked Deck 


Unfortunately the Labor/Community Strategy Center's militant 
defence of the public sector has had little resonance in local electoral 
politics. Because of last year’s rebellion, the current mayoral election 
in Los Angeles has been universally characterized as ‘the most 
important in fifty years...a watershed in the city’s history’. No less 
than 24 candidates—n of them considered ‘serious contenders’ — 
congested the ballot in the April primary. Yet there was not a single 
tribune of public spending, not a solitary voice to defend the 
embattled schools, human services and welfare programmes. Any 
consideration of the core issues of unemployment,. poverty and 
income-inequality was drowned out by a shrill chorus demanding 
more police firepower on the streets. Although polls indicate that the 
declining Los Angeles economy is the populace’s chief concern, the 
election—both primary and run-off—has been almost exclusively a 
plebiscite over competing schemes to increase LAPD deployment. 





The coalition includes the Committee for Humane Immigrant Rights, Concerned 
Citizens of South Central Los Angeles, Korean Immigrant Workers Advocates, and 
‘Warch Dog’, a blue-collar environmental group. Their report, “Rebuilding Los 
Angeles from the Bottom Up’, is available for $10 from the Labor/Community Scrategy 
Center, 3780 Wilshire Blvd., Suite r200, Los Angeles, CA g0000, USA. 
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This poverty of debate is a direct reflection of the city’s anachronistic 
and exclusionary political system. It is no secret that Los Angeles is 
the least democratic of North America’s big cities. Its political life is 
Organized by a city charter adopted in the days of the Open Shop 
when the mayor was a sympathizer of the Ku Klux Klan and strikes 
and dissenting free-speech were outlawed by ordinance.49 Huge, 
feudal councilmanic districts of more than a querter-million inhabit- 
ants ¢ach—the nation’s largest—guarantee minimal representation of 
grassroots interests or ethnic diversity. Neighbourhoods lack virtually 
any voice in city government. Moreover, the last generation of muni- 
cipal reform has entirely bypassed Los Angeles. While New York was 
rewriting its charter to dramatically enlarge the council, and other 
cities were creating new tiers of neighbourhood representation, the 
nation’s second city was simply wallowing in its old corruption. 


But the most dishonourable distinction of Los Angeles is the extraor- 
dinary discrepancy between who lives in the city and who votes. 
Politics is played with a stacked deck. One million adult Latinos— 
including probably half of the city’s manual working class—are 
unnaturalized and disfranchised. Combined with the young median 
age of the Latino population and the obstacles to voter registration, 
this ensures that the city’s largest ethnic group—4I per cent or 
1,600,000 people—typically casts less than 50,000 votes (7—9 per cent 
of the total). 


Asa result, Anglos exercise eleven times more electoral clout per capita 
than Latinos (Table One contrasts the overall discrepancies in social 
power). Indeed, Jews alone usually mobilize twice the Latino vote, as 
do African-Americans (1 per cent of the population, 18 per cent of the 
vote). At the same time, this white-washed electorate is also a veritable 
gerontocracy: there are nearly twice as many over-65 voters (38.4 per 
cent) as under-35s (2x1 per cent). A majority of the electorate is over 
50, and 70 per cent of the voting households are ‘empty nests’ without 
school-age children.” 


In effect, then, the shingle outside City Hall reads ‘Kids and Latinos 
Not Welcome’. This has been borne out vividly in the current election 
by the overwhelmingly negative way in which the needs of both 
groups have been addressed. The ‘youth agenda’, for example, has 
consisted of a proposal to break up the school district to allow the San 
Fernando Valley to secede—a measure passionately decried by Black 
leaders as ‘a return to segregation’—and a plan to create a citizen 
auxiliary to help the police suppress teenage graffiti taggers. Latinos, 
for their part, have been forced to listen to one candidate after 
another scapegoat ‘illegal aliens’ for the Los Angeles crime problem. 





# Actually the 1925 freeholders’ charter simply carried over most of the provisions of 
a charter adopted in 1889. This makes Los Angeles, without question, che constitu- 
tonal dinosaur of American municipalities. For a thorough critique, see Los Angeles 
City Charter Commission, Cty Government for the Faturs, Los Angeles 1969, pp. 17-35 
and 189-195. 

® The African-American vote seems particularly skewed by age and gender. A leading 
poliucal consultant recently showed me ext polls which indicate that 64 per cent of the 
electorate 1n Southcentral Los Angeles are elderly women (confidential source). 
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Table One 
Population Versus Power: City of Los Angeles (1992) X 
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Latinas 

Public school enrolment 65% 
Population 41% 
Active electorate 8% 
Federal jury pool 7% 
Capital gains income 4% 
Angis 

Public school enrolment 12% 
Population 37% 
Active electorate 70% 
Federal jury pool 80% 
Capital gains income 90 % 





The terms of debate, of course, have been shaped by the intended 
audience. Judged by the targeting of most campaign propaganda, the 
city has been reduced in circumference to its major white Westside 
and west Valley constituencies. Eastside, Mid-city, Southcentral, cast 
Valley and Harbor neighbourhoods—containing the overwhelming 
majority of the population—have been ignored or treated strictly as 
political second tiers. The anxieties and preconceptions of a BMW 
electorate have been allowed to determine the election. 


In Los Angeles’ dry white season, therefore, an attenuated electorate 
has selected Hollywood councilman Michael Woo and 198os-style 
robber baron Richard Riordan as the finalists in the June vote. 
Superficially, this seems to be a clear-cut choice between a young, 
articulate advocate of multi-ethnic coalition politics and a throw-back 
to the days when City Hall was a Republican country-club. Woo, 
whose success depends on a large Black and liberal white turnout, has 
incessantly hammered Riordan as the archtypal Reaganite, a vulture 
capitalist who is spending $6 million of his own fortune to brazenly 
buy the mayoralty. But Los Angeles politics is a devious Mobius strip, 
where partisan differences often turn out to be little more than minor 
twists in the same one-sided continuum of elite interests. 


Riordan, for example, is the consummate political investor, who has 
contributed $5 million over the last decade to powerful incumbents 
regardless of party. A registered Republican who financed the attack 
on California’s liberal Supreme Court majority in the mid-1980s, he 
was also the chief individual backer of Democratic Mayor Bradley's 
unsuccessful 1986 bid to unseat Republican Governor Dukemejian. A 
good friend of Secretary of Stare Warren Christopher, Riordan has 
hired his law partner (and 1992 California Clinton campaign 





7 Dara compiled from 1992 Los Angeles Unified School Board (population and school 
enrolment); County Registrar of Voters (vote, June 1992 election); actu (federal jury pool, 
second King beating trial); and Los Angeles Bariwess Joaread (capital gains income). 
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chairman) William Wardlow to head his own campaign, along with a 
staff chock-full of thirtysomething Clintonians. At the same time, his 
personal astrologer is the rightwing Japanese management guru, 
William Ouchi (author of Theory x), and he makes few moves without 
consulting the rabidly anti-public-sector Reason Foundation. To 
complete this ecumenical circle, Riordan boasts of equal intimacy 
with ex-felon Michael Milken (whom he joined in looting various 
companies in the 1980s) and Cardinal Mahoney, for whom he acts as 
legal counsel and chief Catholic layman. 


Michael Woo, meanwhile, is a protégé of state Senate political boss 
David Roberti (author of the current proposal to break up the school 
district), who has leveraged his career with massive allowances from 
his father, the patriarch of the local Chinese banking community and 
a pillar of the reactionary Kuomintang. As councilmember from 
Hollywood, Woo has been a faithful spear-carrier for the big 
landowners and the entertainment industry. Lately, he has added to 
his portfolio an increasingly intimate relationship with the major 
Downtown developers as well. A younger face at the helm of City 
Hall’s status quo, he represents the hope of a life-after-death for the 
fading Bradley coalition, its bureaucrats and spoilsmen. 


In any event, the last phase of the mayoral race has only underscored 
Los Angeles’ captivity to a single, corporate-defined, post-liberal 
agenda. While Riordan has tried to soften his bellicose image with 
Benneton-bright photo opportunities in the ghetto, Woo has become 
a law-and-order hawk in front of white audiences, foaming against 
gangs and criminal aliens. On the issue that both candidates agree is 
the city’s highest priority—increasing the size of the LAPD by one- 
third—they offer voters a classic Hobson's choice: finance a bigger 
police force by privatizing other public-sector jobs (Riordan’s 
position), or by laying their workers off (Woo’s position). In this city 
of weary angels, where the fires still burn just under the surface, it 
takes a very fine razor indeed to split the difference between a ‘liberal’ 
and a ‘reactionary’. 


ichard Smith 


The Chinese Road to Capitalism 


In the late 1970s, in the face of a deepening economic crisis, growing polit- 
ical unrest and the ideological exhaustion of Maoism, China's pragmatic 
post-Mao leadership turned to the market to rescue their sinking bureau- 1 
cratic economy.* In the West, many left-wing China scholars began to look 
with favour on the ‘market road to socialism’. Thus, by 1982 Mark Selden 
and Victor Lippit conceded that ‘the market, then, appears as a necessary 
but dangerously volatile instrument in the socialist transition ... [T]he mar- 
ket must play a significant role in the transition process to increase economic 
efficiency, realize socialism’s inherent potential for material prosperity, 
check bureaucratic power and extend the scope for initiative and responsi- 
bility among the immediate producers.’ In its initial formulation, main- 
tained through most of the eighties, the official view was to merge market 
and plan into a ‘planned commodity economy’ by introducing elements of 
the market (supply/demand pricing, competition, specialization, economic 
incentives, reward for performance, the threat of unemployment and 
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bankruptcy for failure to perform) while maintaining the framework 
of the bureaucratic ‘socialist’ economy (understood as Majority state 
ownership and the predominance of centralized bureaucratic plan- 


A ning). As the World Bank conceived the task: 


To be efficient, [China's] enterprises must be motrvated to improve their 
economic performance; they must have some freedom for manoeuvre; they 
must be faced with economically rational prices; and they must be sub- 
jected to competition.. In addition, the stare must retain the ability to 
direct the overall pace and pattern of development. The essence—and the 
difficulty—of a successful and comprehensrve reform thus lies not only in 
bringing together the several elements of market regulation, but also in 
combining them with an appropriately modified system of planning. ? 


A Magical Conception of the Market 


In the reformers’ vision, market forces would subject producers to 
competitive pressures, thereby inducing them to adopt profit- 
maximizing, Cost-cutting, innovative approaches to the economy, thus 
compelling them to boost productivity and rationally restructure 


sf production. In the words of a People’s Daily editorial of the period: 


‘Competition forces leaders of an enterprise to strive to make the 
enterprise grow, to improve management, to raise the quality of 
' products, to reduce costs and to put cheap but good products on the 
|market. This forms a sharp contrast with the past situation in which 
“products were turned out as usual whether or not they found a 
: market”, “wages were paid as usual whether or not the enterprise 
‘made a profit or incurred a loss” and people “shared food from the 
‘same big pot” under socialism’ (6 June 1980). Furthermore, the 
reformers did not fail to specify the penalties for failure to shape up 
and perform. As one official put it: ‘Let the factories and shops feel 
the pressures ...If a product is poor in quality, sells at too high a 
price, or does not meet the demands of the market, trade departments 
can reject it and buy from other manufacturers... Such competition 
is sure to put the enterprises which are under bad management and 
running big deficits in an unfavourable position. Some might have to 
change leadership, some might have to close down.’3 In this way the 
reformers hoped to break out of the old pattern of ‘extensive’ growth, 
in which economic growth takes place mainly by reproduction of 
existing units of production (i.e. adding ever more workers and 
factories without systematically raising the efficiency of those units of 
production), to a pattern of ‘intensive’ growth in which economic 








* This article draws on research from my doctoral thesis, ‘Cless Seructure and 
Economic Development The contradicuoons of market socialism in China’ (Ph.D., 
UCLA History Department 1989). I wish to thank Perry Anderson, Robert Brenner, Jin 
Xiaochang and Robin Blackburn, all of whom read and criticized earlier versions of 
manuscript aod offered many helpful suggestions. 

Mark Selden and Victor Lipprt (eds), The Transtves te Sectalssm in China, Armonk, NY 
1982, p. 29. Sec also Chrms Frem Mae te Deng edited by the Balleta of Concerned Asan 
Schelers, Armonk, Ny 1983; Jack Gray (ed.), Chime’s New Development Strategy, New 
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development is powered by the systematic adoption of productivity- 
increasing methods and technologies by the productive units, as in 
modern capitalist economies. The shift to productivity-driven growth 
would in turn, it was hoped, generate the export earnings required to 
pay back foreign borrowings to finance the Four Modernizations.4 |7 


To be sure, the market reform strategy had a powerful common sense 
appeal, especially compared with what passed for economic policy %7 
under the Maoists. If one could assume that ‘the marker would 
impose its famous logic of cost-cutting, profit-maximizing, and so 
forth in any social system, capitalist or non-capitalist, then market 
reform would seem an attractive means of rationalizing the bureau- 
cratic economy. The question is, was this a reasonable assumption? 4 
Was it reasonable to suppose that markert forces, like competition and 
supply/demand-determined prices, could actually reallocate resources, 
reward efficient and penalize inefficient producers, redistribute 
income and thus ‘correct’ the bureaucratic plan, so omg as the ovet- 
arching socioeconomic structures of power and property—namely 
the system of bureaucratic-state ownership and surplus extraction— 
remained in force, and so long as the bureaucracy ‘retain(ed) the ability į 
to direct the overall pace and pattern of development’? In short, was it 
possible to reform the bureaucratic system by radically altering its 
essential dynamic without upsetting these overall structures of class power 7 
and property? 


Whar is the ‘Planned Commodity Economy’ 


For market reformers, the process of grafting market forces onto the 
bureaucratic economy was understood as an administrative problem, 
a problem of policy and implementation of policy. They thought that 
the success of China’s market reform project depended upon the 
gradual implementation of progressively deeper, ever more radical 
market reforms within the overall framework of the state-owned, 
state-planned economy. In most scenarios, this boiled down to a three- 
stage process. First, the devolution of authority to the enterprise (1) 
managers and the introduction of state/enterprise profit-sharing—this 
to give enterprise managers the freedom to alter the product mix and 
to discipline and reward labour according to performance (this first 
step was actually initiated in 1978). Second, the gradual freeing of ©) 
prices and state controls over resource allocation so that newly 











4 The central theoretical propositions underpinning the strategy of market reform 
were spelled out a decade ago by Chinese economists. See in particular Xue Muqiso, 
‘Guanyu jogi tizhi gage wenti de tanto’ [An inquiry into problems concerning 
reform of the economic system], Jingi yanjin no. 6, 1980, pp. 3-1, Jiang Yiwei, “Theory 
of an Enterprise-Based Economy’, trans. in Serie! Scumces sa Chrma, March 1980, pp. 
48-70; Ma Hong, ‘Guanyu shebuizhuy: zhidu xa wo guo shangpin jingyi de zai 
tansuo’ [China's commodity system under socialism], Jisgh jenjis no. 12, December 
1984, pp. 3-15; and He Jianzhang, ‘Zai Inn jihua jingj: yu shichang usoje’ [More on 
planned economy and market regulation), Jing pexfin no. 6, June 1982, pp. 9-15; Shen 
Geoxing, ‘Relations between the right of ownership, the power of operation, and the 
power of management under socialist condiuons’, Guanyming Ribas, 26 August 1984, 
p. 1, trans. in Føreiga Broadcast Informata Serwa (hereafter rais) 7 Sepcember 1984, pp. 
7-8. See also Ma Hong's programmatic manifesto New Strategy for China's Ecenoary, 
trans. by Yang Lin, Beijing 1983. 
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empowered managers could respond to market demand and 
Maximize the cost/price ratio (this second step began with the insti- 
tution of free market prices for sales of over-plan output in the early 
1980s). Third, the imposition of ‘hard budget constraints’, that is 
capitalist-like sanctions of bankruptcy and unemployment, to force 
producers to respond appropriately to market signals on pain of 
failure. 


In considering the implementation of these policies, however, market 
reformers assumed that ‘the market’ contains its own ineluctable logic 
which tends to impose a dynamic of competition-induced pressure to 
develop the forces of production, to cut costs and boost efficiency, 
and so on, in any society based on large-scale factory production 
regardless of its class structure. In fact the leading Chinese theorists of 
market reform took great pains to insist that ‘the law of value’ must 
be operational in China’s ‘planned commodity economy’ because, 


Į according to them, ownership is entirely irrelevant to the day-to-day 


operation of the enterprises. They could make this argument because 


| they had a techno-economic determinist model in which commodity 


production is seen to grow directly out of the forces of production. 
According to China’s senior reformer-economist Xue Mugiao: ‘Like 
capitalist society, we too are engaged in large-scale production, and 
not the natural economy of self-sufficiency. In large-scale production, 
the relationships between the various occupations, industries, and 
enterprises are extremely complex, and could hardly be managed 
without market relations. Of course, capitalist market relations 


| involve free competition, whereas our market regulation is guided by 


the plans.’ In this and similar formulations it was the division of 
labour, and the factory as a social-productive unit producing special- 
ized products, which was thought to be identical with the economic 
system of commodity production tout court. So although the state 
owned the firms and as ‘supreme organizer’ planned economic devel- 


J opment in broad terms, nevertheless the state's enterprises were 


thought to be independent ‘economic entities’ whose external func- 
tioning in the broader economy, and even their internal management, 
was ultimately governed by the ‘objective economic laws’ of commod- 
ity production. It was on this theoretical basis that the reformer- 
economists insisted that if the state would just ‘let go’ of the 


[r enterprises, ‘separate itself from the day-to-day management of the 


enterprises, then the objective laws of the market would naturally 
discipline the enterprises and in the process ‘correct’ the plan.) The 
World Bank of course was hardly concerned to reconcile social- 
ism with the turn to the market. But it made virtually the same 
argument: ‘Once a suitable economic environment is created through 
price reform and increased competition, and provided that indirect 
| levers such as taxes and credits are skillfully applied, pursuit of 
| profit should lead most enterprises in economically appropriate 


' directions.’¢ 





> Xue, ‘Guanyu jingi’, p. 3; Jiang, Theory’, pp. 51, 34, 46, 63, 66, Shen, ‘Relations’, 
pp. K7-8. 

© World Bank, op. cit , see pp. 7-0, 3, and 164-169. Quoted passages are from pp. 8 
and n3. 
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The Market Socialist Utopia 


This attempt to reform the bureaucratic economy was hopelessly 
contradictory and helped to set the scene for the crisis of 1988-89. It ⁄ 
was doomed from the outset because, pece the theorists of market 
reform, it was precisely the ‘ownership system’, and more specifically, 
the system of bureaucratic property and surplus extraction, that 
determined the fundamental constraints on managerial freedom 1n 
the day-to-day operation of their firms. As we shall see, the capitalist- 
like autonomy that China's industrial managers were nominally 
granted beginning with the devolution to managers of the so-called 
‘eight rights’ in 1978—the most important of which were the right to 
retain part of the profits, to engage in production outside the state 
plan, to market over-plan output, to issue bonuses, to hire and fire 4 
labour—was largely meaningless. This is because the real power to 
‘direct the pace and pattern of development’ (by rationing inputs of 
labour, raw materials, means of production and working capital; by 
determining what products and how much of their output the firms 
could sell on the free market; by arbitrarily taxing profitable firms 
and redistributing these funds to support unprofitable firms whose 
production was required by the plan; by refusing to let firm managers 
exercise their putative right to discharge redundant or inefficient 
labour; and by refusing to let market forces drive state firms out of 
business) remained lodged outside and above the level of the firm—in 
the hands of the party-bureaucracy. It is these real structures of 
property and surplus extraction—class relations of exploitation, 
power, and domination—which were historically formed and which, 
so far, have been left largely intact by the reforms, that limit market 
reform within the system—and not the other way around, as market 
reform theorists supposed.’ 


N 


Given the bureaucratic social-productive relations, economic actors + 
have faced a limited range of choices with respect to the economy. To 
ensure their own reproduction in their place in this system, bureau- 
crats, workers, peasants and others, acting as individuals and in 
concert as collectivities (e.g. classes), have had little choice but to 
adopt rather specific strategies with respect to the economy. The 
regular adoption of such strategies by the aggregate of bureaucrats, 
workers, and others, in turn has broadly shaped the overall pattern 
and trajectory of Chinese economic development. Schematically, the 
operation of the bureaucratic system looks like this: bureaucratic 
social-property relations — the adoption of specific (especially non- 
market, particularistic, personalistic and ‘bureaucratic’) strategies 
toward the economy — a specific pattern of economic development 


7 The proposition that ‘class’ or ‘surplus extraction relations’ broadly determine the 
potentials and limits of economic development under any grven historical (class) 
society 1s of course that of Marx, as expressed most concisely 10 the ‘Preface’ to A Ces- 
trrbertres te the Critique of Political Economy, ‘Genesis of Capitalist Ground Rent’, in 
Capital, Vol. 3, chap. 47; and the ‘Introduction’ to the Græssrısse. Marx's thesis has 
been given an eloquent and powerful elaboration by Robert Brenner in his “The Social 
Basis of Economic Development’, in John Roemer (ed.), Amahpical Marxism, Cam- 
bridge 1986, esp. pp. 23-7. My debt to Brenner's work is, I hope, evident throughout 
this essay. 
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(characterized, broadly, by facror-extensive development, by slow 
productivity growth, by tendencies toward overinvestment, over- 
production, duplication, autarky, by income distribution based on 
political rather than economic considerations, and so forth). 


The inutial strategy, which sought to install a Western-style capitalist- 
like market dynamic through step-by-step reforms without dismant- 
ling these socio-economic structures, could not succeed precisely because 
J the institution of such a market dynamic required a transformation of 
these institutions—the dismantling of the system of bureaucratic 
planning and coercive surplus extraction, and their replacement with 
a system of generalized commodity production for the market. This in 
turn required a revolutionary transformation of social-property (class) 
relations: the dismantling of bureaucratic social-property and the 
institution of capitalist and/or state capitalist social-property relations 
in their plece.® Yet, however much the reformer-bureaucrats wanted 
to bring in market forces to rationalize the bureaucratic system, they 
ies most unwilling to let these forces override their bureaucratic 
plan, because to permit market forces to prevail threatened to under- 
mine the bureaucracy’s direct control of the economy and its sur- 
pluses and thus, ultimately, its maintenance of ruling-class power and 


privilege. 


In sum, China's reformer-bureaucrats faced what was from the outset 
an impossible task: they had to enforce their bureaucratic plan and at 
the same time try to use market forces to ‘correct’ it. As we shall see, 
on the one hand, to the extent thar they preserved the bulk of the state- 
owned state-planned economy intact, they could only do so by inter- 
vening in ways that subverted their own project of ‘commoditizing’ 
the planned economy. On the other hand, to the extent that they 
actually allowed market forces to restructure production, to re- 
allocate resources, and redistribute incomes—which they did, but 
only on the margins of the bureaucratic-state economy—they event- 
‘Sually permitted the growth of a sizeable private and semi-private 
| capitalist economy oattide the state economy. This capitalist or semi- 
Capitalist sector grew in the course of the eighties and proved 
ultimately to be a major beneficiary of the crisis of 1989, as the 
government sought to contain popular discontent and multiplying 
economic problems. Today the capitalist, or proto-capitalist, sector 
includes certain agricultural sidelines, non-state trade, construction, 
transportation and services, township and village industries (TVBs), 
and most importantly, the foreign-invested firms concentrated in 
southern China’s export bases, notably in Guangdong. As we shall 
see, it was precisely the failure of market reform to transform the 
‘socialist’ stace sector that forced che reform leadership—desperate to 
create jobs, to raise tax revenues, and to avoid the fate of the regimes 





8 This is set af all to insist chat all firms most be privately owned Scare-owned firms 
are not necessarily less profitable or less efficient in, sey, France than are privarely 
owned firms. But this 1s precisely because such firms operate within a fully commodi- 
ted economy in which they produce all their output (not just over-plan output) for 
market, not directly for as as in che ‘planned commodity economy’ envimoned by 
China’s reformers and the World Bank Cf. Seven Greenhouse, ‘Stare Companies 
Thrive ın France’, New York Tamas, 9 May 1989. 
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in East Europe and the Soviet Union—co tolerate the growth of an 
initially small bur rapidiy growing private capitalist sector. Today, / 
this dynamic and increasingly powerful capitalist economy within the 
economy is threatening to bring down the entire bureaucratic social i 
order and restore capitalism in China. How did this happen? 


I. Self-Limiting Market Reform 


On the face of it the claim that China's reform project has failed and 
was doomed from the outset must seem exaggerated. After all, China + 
appears to be the one case where the experiment with the market has, 
been not just positive but spectacularly successful. There can be no 
gainsaying that under Deng’s rule growth rates and improvements in 
living standards have been unprecedented. Between 1979 and 1989 
the gross value of China’s industrial and agricultural output climbed 
by an average of 10.9 per cent annually, compared with an average of 7 
8.2 per cent over the span 1953—78.9 Decollectivization and its asso- 
ciated reforms (including price hikes for state procurements and 
freedom to market above-quota output) gave the peasants incentives 
and means to boost production. Between 1978 and 1984 China’s 
agricultural output value climbed by 9.4 per cent on average each 
year—nearly triple the 3.2 per cent average growth rate of 1953-78. 
Increased food production and the breakup of the communes allowed 
some 9o million redundant peasant labourers to leave the farms and 
take up employment in village and township industries, construction, 
and services. Price increases for peasant output plus the much higher 
wages from off-farm employment together brought- unprecedented 
gains in rural incomes and living standards. Altogether, average cash 
income of peasants grew from 137 yuan in 1978 to 630 yuan in 1990.” 
In the urban industrial economy, the reforms spurred a decade-long 
investment boom. In the 1980s China maintained one of the fastest > 
industrial growth rates in the world. Industrial output grew by an 
annual average 12.4 per cent from 1979 to 1989, up from the average 
ILI per cent of 1953 to 1978. More importantly, after decades of 
austerity, reforms brought unprecedented gains in urban incomes and 
living standards. Wages in state-owned industry nearly tripled from 
an average of 644 yuan in 1978 to 2,055 yuan in 1989.7 Urban per 
capita living space nearly doubled in the 1980s. The government's 
new emphasis on light industrial production, combined with imports 
of consumer goods, dramatically increased the availability of 
consumer durables—bicycles, Tvs, refrigerators, and so forth. The 
revival of urban free market services—produce markets, restaurants, 
barbershops, and the like, has also provided goods and services which 
were badly provisioned, if at all, by the state sector. Finally, and not 
the least impressive of the achievements since 1978, China’s exports / 
have multiplied nearly nineteenfold—from z billion yuan in 1979 to 
389 billion yuan in 1991 China now exports around 20 per cent of its 


9 State Seacstical Bureau (hereafter, ssa), Zhongewe Jegy Nieapen 1990, Beijing 1991, p. 
24. D, Almanac of Chema’s Ecomemy 181, p. 96L 

P ssn, Almanac of Chrna’s Ecomemy 1985/86, Hong Kong 1987, p. 4 Chimes Deity, 4 
October and 7 November 1991 

" Zhouggae Fingsi Neeapsen 1990, pp. 25, 132. 


GNP (1,958 billion yuan in 1991) as compared to, say, Japan which 
exports about r2 per cent of its GNP. And China is now the fifteenth 
| largest exporter in the world, whereas it ranked 34th in 1978.” 


A Model for What? 


China's gains seem all the more striking by comparison with East 
Europe and the USSR where market reform experiments were little 
short of disastrous. The ruling bureaucracies in Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and the USSR borrowed massively from the West in the hope 
of transforming their economies. But loans could not resolve their 
problems, which were systemic, and so the crushing burden of debt 
only accelerated economic collapse and set the stage for popular 
revolt. By contrast, China's reforms have seemed to deliver the goods 
and contain popular unrest. By the mid 1980s, China’s successes 
convinced leading Western Chine experts that the reforms had put 
China on a trajectory toward productivity-driven take-off into sus- 
tained growth and modernization after the pattern of the East Asian 
‘tigers.3 Ic has been suggested in the pages of this journal thar 
Russia's Left would be ‘well advised’ to emulate the new Chinese 

, model because China's gains have been powered by the dynamic 
collectively-owned township and village enterprises—which suppos- 
edly offer a collectivist road to developmental socialism and an 
economic basis for democratization. 4 


For its part the Ecomomist of 27 November 1992 greeted developments 
in China as a resounding vindication of the market. ‘China's 
economic growth in the 14 years since then [December 1978] has 
brought about one of the biggest improvements in human welfare 
anywhere at any time. Real GNP has grown by an average of 9 per 
cent a year.... Despite the rich world’s economic lethargy, China’s 
oreign trade will have grown to around $170 billion this year [r992], 
up from $135 billion in 1991... China is already the world’s third- or 
fourth-biggest economy, behind only America, Japan, and maybe 
Germany.’ 


Yet while the gains in output, incomes, exports and so forth are 
i indisputable, the question is, are these the result of ‘reform’? Has 
‘market socialism’ really transformed China’s bureaucratic collectivist 
economy, though it failed everywhere else? As we shall see, for all the 
quantitative growth, there has been no real qualitative transformation 
for the bureaucratic economy. There has been no real shift to market- 
oriented, productivity-driven growth either in state-owned industry 
(which currently accounts for just over half of the value of industrial 
output) or even in the core of the agricultural economy—crop 
farming of grains, cotton, and oil-seeds, which still accounts for the 


ih 


n Zhengue jugi Nianpan 1990, p 64L ssa, Scacistical Communique for 1991, Kbas, 28 
February 1992, trans. in Fan, 6 March 1992, pp. 38, 42. Chima Dasty, 15 October 1990 
and 8 November 199L 

3 Dwight Perkins, Chines: Asia's Next Ecomemic Giexi?, Searcle 1986; Exra Vogel, Ome Stop 
Absad in China: Gueagdeny Under Reform, Cambridge, Mass. 1989. 

“4 Robin Blackburn, “Russia Should Be Looking East, Not West’, New Lat Review 189 
(September-October 1991), pp. 137-140. 
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bulk, roughly 60 per cent, of agricultural output. The gains of the 
1980s, I shall argue, were due less to a collectivist market-reformed 
bureaucratic economy than to the steady expansion of a true capitalist /) 
market sector outside the framework of the stagnant and unreform- 
able bureaucratic economy. 


A. Bureaucratic Constraints on Marketization in 
Agriculture 


It is, of course, the agricultural sector where China’s market reforms J 
have been carried furthest. Up until the mid 1980s China's agrarian 
reforms were hailed by Western pro-market propagandists as a 
stunning success, a vindication of the ideology of deregulation and the 
miracle of the free market. In fact, the very real gains in farm output 
and in rural incomes were due very little to marketization of agricul- y 
ture. The rapid acceleration of agricultural output, especially grain 
production, which took place from 1979 to 1984 was spurred by sharp 
incteases in state procurement prices for the main crops (41 per cent for 
grain, 47 per cent for cotton, and 62 per cent for oil crops) which were f 
enacted in years 1979—80. These price increases, which amounted to a 
huge income transfer from the state to the peasants, gave the peasants 
an incentive to produce more, and to sell more to the state. Bur this 
incenotive-driven acceleration of agricultural output could not be sus- 
tained for long, at least for the crucial categories of grain and industrial | 
crops. For after the initial round of price hikes, state procurement 
prices failed to keep pace with inflation which accelerated from the 
mid 1980s, and especially with the rising costs of agricultural 
inputs—such as fertilizers whose availability had helped the peasants 
to raise their crop yields. And although state procurement prices 
increased, price increases for grain and industrial crops lagged 
significantly behind those paid for fish, meat, fruit and vegetables. 
While in many instances, state procurement prices for the latter 
reached parity with free market prices, prices for grain, industrial 
crops, and some others, trailed behind. ® Since peasants continued to 
be obliged to sell the bulk of their surplus output of grain and oil 
crops to the state, at below market races, and since cotton remained a 
state monopoly, economic incentives for these crops actually declined 
from the early to mid 1980s, Consequently, the bulk of rural income 
gains since 1978 have come not from marketized farming but from a 
massive shift of labour out of agriculture (on which see below). In the 
concise words of historian Philip Huang: ‘To put it bluntly, market- 
ized farming in the 1980s did no better in crop production than it did 
in the six centuries between 1350 and 1950, or than collective agricul- 
ture did in the preceding three decades. The crucial development 
-..came not from “private” crop production and petty commerce 
that were given so much press, but rather from rural industry and j 
new sidelines.’ 1$ 


The reason marketized farming failed to spur farm output is that, 





9 Robert Michael Field, “Trends in the Value of Agricultural Output, 1978—86', Chins 
Querterty no. 16 (December 1988), p. 560, Table 1. 
Ths Prasant Economy and Revel Devedepment m the Yangi Delta, 1750-1988, Stanford 
1990, Pp. 17-8. 
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fe all their pro-market rhetoric, the reformers systematically restricted 

agricultural marketization to the periphery. The Dengists did aban- 
don direct day-to-day bureaucratic management of agricultural pro- 
duction by dispensing, with the commune system in which cadres 
directed planting, dictated crops, cropping patterns and acreage, 
assigned farmwork to workteams, assigned (corvée) labour for work 
on communal infrastructure, distributed income by workpoints, and 
rationed food. They replaced this with the ‘responsibility system’ in 
which peasants were obliged to pay a fixed rent in kind (procurement 
quotas) to the state-landlord—specified in contracts between peasant 
families and the state (along with various incidental taxes) but were 
largely free to organize production themselves, to rationalize cropping 
patterns, to diversify (so long as quotas were met), and to consume as 
much of their over-procurement produce as they wished, or to sell it 
on the free markets. But this shift from ‘commands’ to ‘economic 

| levers’ certainly did not mean that the reformers abandoned bureau- 
cratic planning of the bulk of agricultural production in order to let 
the anarchy of free market forces allocate resources and restructure 
the bulk of agricultural production. Instead, the reformers enforced 
planned production and procurement precisely through the use of 
these ‘contracts’ which were nominally free but in fact were unilater- 
ally imposed by the state—as they had to be—precisely because they 
required the peasants to deliver unpaid-for surpluses to the state.” 
The state also retained the power to enforce planned production and 
procurements by continuing to allocate bureaucratically key inputs 
like synthetic fertilizers, fuel, plastic sheeting, and so forth, which 
were not available in sufficient quantities on the free market, or at 
prices which peasants could pay, given the generally low level of state 
prices for most farm output. 


To the extent, therefore, that the government sought to enforce 
bureaucratically planned production and procurement in the agricul- 
tural sector by enforcing below-market purchase prices, it under- 
mined the peasants’ incentive, and also their capacity, to adopt a 
g market orientation to agricultural production. The result was that 
once the incentives presented by the initial round of agricultural price 
rises were exhausted, peasants cut back crop production, diverted 
investment to sidelines, to rural industry, to housebuilding and the 
like, and agricultural output dropped sharply in 1985 (the largest drop 
since the Great Leap Forward) and has yet to regain the growth rates 
of per capita production levels of 1978—84, though further growth has 
been claimed for 1992. Furthermore, the state’s refusal to raise 
procurement prices for agricultural crops has driven many millions of 





7 On the conunuing constraints of peasant freedom under the reforms, and the 
coerced nature of such contracts see Jean O1, State and Peasant in Contemporary China, 
Berkeley 1989, esp. pp. 155-7, 172-182, aoff and Huang, Passent Ecomonsy, pp. 206- 
207, 233-234. Seare-dictated ‘contracts’ were extremely specific: with grain contracts, 
for example, the state specified which type of grain the peasant would grow, including 
seed strain, the quantity, the price the peasant would receive, and the date and place of 
delivery. Furthermore, the peasants’ theoretical rights to determine crops, cropping 
patterns, etc. have never been absolute. As O1 shows, here and there cadres still refuse 
permission for peasants to diversify, co plant more lucrative cash crops, or to sell their 
surpluses on the free market. 
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crop farmers to give up farming altogether, or at least to send their 
children to seek employment in the villages, townships and cities 
where economic returns are higher. In sum, in the agricultural sphere, 
the bureaucracy’s overriding concern to enforce its plan undermined 
its stated intention to promote greater marketization. Yet paradoxic- 
ally, the very freedoms the state gave the peasants to encourage their 
initiative—in particular their freedom to produce some sidelines for 
market, and their freedom to seek off-farm employment (though these 
freedoms remain far from absolute), undermined its efforts to ensure 
planned fulfilment of priority crops at sub-economic rates, and also 
undermined its ability to stop the flight of peasants from the land to 
the towns and cities. 


B. The Persistence of ‘Bureaucratic Interference’ in 
State Sector Industry 


In industry, the reformers hoped to turn their industrial managers 
into ‘socialist entrepreneurs’ who would be motivated to cut costs, 
conserve investments, specialize by comparative advantage, boost 
productivity, innovate, and so on. But there is lite evidence that such 
tendencies developed to any significant extent in the state-owned 
industry or even in collectively-owned rural industries which still fall 
under state control. Instead of seeking to conserve resources, these 
newly-empowered socialist entrepreneurs typically pursued policies of 
‘blind expansion’ and ‘blind production’—often importing plant and "4 
equipment, even whole factories, without regard for scale and cost, 
for the raw materials to supply them, for power to run them, or for 
necessary auxiliary facilities to make them operable.® Instead of 
seeking to maximize profits, managers sought to maximize enterprise y 
wealth by maximizing inputs including raw materials and means of 
production, labour, wages, and state-supplied capital—with little 
concern for efficiency (productivity) or demand (the market). Tarea 
of plowing surpluses back into production, to increase their com- 
petitive edge, they systematically sought to divert profits toward 





® During the ‘foreign imports craze’ of the late sevennes and early eighties, for 
example, Chen Yun, the pre-eminent architect of China’s planned economy, criticized 
the Ministry of Metallurgy for squandering resources and plunging the country into 
debt. Chen noted that China lacked the electricity, coal, and petroleum to sustain all 
the steel mills then under construction. Furthermore, he said, the foreign loans the 
ministry planned to run up could put the country in difficult straits in 8 to 10 years. 
Finally, Chen pointed out, these foreign-funded projects sull required iovernally- 
Lieberthal and Michel Oksenberg, Barsescrate Politics and Cheness Energy Development, 
Washington DC 1986, pp. 205-206. 

At the enterprise level, the massive survey conducted by the China Economic System 
expansions’ (expansion of consumption and expansion of investment) were virtually 
universal among the 429 enterprises studied. See Bruce L. Reynolds (ed.), Reform ss 
China: Challenges & Cheices, Armonk, NY 1987, pp. 14, and 18-19. It has often been 
maintained that so-called collective enterprises are more efficient and market-oriented 
than state enterprises. It us interesting to note, however, that this survey, which 
included 279 enterprises owned by the stare, 131 owned by urban collectives, and 19 by 
rural collectives (241 large and medium-sized, and 188 small enterprises), drew no 
distinctions between state-owned and collectrvely-owned enterprises in respect of these 
tendencies toward the two expansions, or in other tendencies discussed below. 
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consumption (especially to build housing, recreational facilities, 
cultural and educational facilities, to purchase vehicles and consumer 
durables, etc.), even when this threatened the financial health of the 
enterprise and/or caused it to fall into debt. Instead of using their 
discretionary powers over bonuses to reward workers according to 
performance, they continued to distribute bonuses on an egalitarian 
/ basis, or ‘indiscriminately’ as the government charged, and massively 
overspent on the wage bill, even raising wages in factories that were 
effectively bankrupt. Instead of competing with one another in the 
marketplace, enterprises and their local governmental owners typic- 
ally erected ‘market blockades’ to protect their own industries by 
forcing the sale of locally made products and thus keep out ‘foreign 
competition’. Instead of striving to specialize according to their own 
comparative advantage and rely on other specialise producers to 
supply needed inputs, enterprises still had to hoard raw materials, 
extra means of production, and labour, to strive to be as self-sufficient 
as possible, with the result that vertical integration and autarky hardly 
diminished at all, and in some respects have actually increased. 
Instead of the more efficient firms driving the less efficient out of the 
market, local officials built huge numbers of small-scale uneconomic 
factories of every description, duplicating existing facilities in the big 
cities, draining resources from them and, in effect, very often driving 
the more efficient firms out of business. Instead of price reform, that 
is the introduction of free market prices side by side with state prices 
(the ‘double track’ system) resulting in a more rational allocation of 
resources on the basis of true costs, this has typically, in the words of 
the World Bank, ‘weakened central control over resource allocation 
—without, however, providing an effective alternative market-control 
mechanism’. This was because, among other things, the dual-price 
structure provided the venue for what became a veritable orgy of 
official profiteering as cadres siphoned off state goods for sale on the 
A free market, this tending very often to exacerbate rather than alleviate 


shortages. 9 
Productivity Stagnation 


Since the reforms failed to resolve any significant qualitative prob- 
lems, it is hardly surprising that there was little if any quantitative 
improvement in industrial productivity and performance. As a 
Chinese study published in 1990 concluded: ‘Poor economic results of S 


9 For detailed analyses of the foregoing problems, tendencies and contradictions in 
China's industrial reforms see Reynolds, Reform m Chima; Wiliam Byrd et al. (eds), 
Recent Chinese Econom Reforms: Stualies of Two Industrial Enterprises (World Bank Staff 
Working Paper no. 652, Washington DC, 1984); Gene Tidrick and Chen Jryuan (eds), 
China's Industrial Reform, New York 1987; Christine P. Wong, ‘Material Allocation and 
Decentralization’ impact of the local sector on industrial reform’, in Elizabeth J. Perry 
and Christine Wong (eds), The Pedstecal! Economy of Reform in Past-Mae Chima, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1985, pp. 254-319, idem., “The Economics of Shortage and Problems of Reform 
in Chinese Industry,’ Jowrea! of Comparatie Ecomemics (1986), pp. 363-87; idem., 
"Between Plan end Market the role of the local sector ın post-Mao China,’ Jeernal of 
Comparative Ecenemtacs (1987), pp. 385-398; Susan Shirk, “The Politics of Industrial 
Reform,’ in Perry and Wong, Paital Ecomemy, pp. 195-221, Wu Jinglian and Zhao 
Renwei, “The Dual Pricing System ın China's Industry,’ Jewrma! of Comparative Ecomomxs 
(1987), pp. 309-318; and Smith, Class Stracturs, chaps. 3-5 
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industry have become a prominent contradiction limiting the current 
national economic development ...the composition of industry, as 
well as the organization of industry, are irrational... enterprises are 
poorly managed, and the pace of technological advancement is slow 
_.. enterprises do not attach great importance to technological 
advancement, and are not interested in popularizing innovative and 
new technology . . . there are attitudes that prefer speed over economic 
results, extensive form over substantial form ... [If such tendencies 
are not changed] we cannot change the mode of economic growth, 
which yields high output only when input is at a high level. Thus we 
cannot really improve the level of economic results.’ According to the 
study, while ‘over the past years, the economic results of China's state- 
owned industrial enterprises basically still followed the trend of 
continuous fall or gradual increase... After [1988], the economic 
results drastically dropped further.’ In a major speech to industrial 
planners in December 1990, Premier Li Peng confirmed these trends. 
In decrying the ‘generally declining economic results’ in state 
industry, Li stated further that ‘at present, many products are still not 
readily marketable and are still heavily stockpiled, but they are still 
being produced by the enterprises... Furthermore, no fundamental 
change has yet been made regarding the similarity of regional 
economic structures and the duplication of production and 
construction... At present, too many projects are being planned by 
various quarters . . . If such reckless and blind development is allowed 
to continue, the consequences will be serious... we shall continue to 
restrain and control the construction of [guesthouses, amenities, 
offices and meeting-hall projects]... At present, some areas are 
practising regional blockade in the purchase and marketing of some 
products and supply of raw materials... Practising regional blockade 
is tantamount to protecting the backward...some enterprises are 
pursuing false profits with actual deficits, while indulging in issuing 
bonuses and pursuing welfare; such phenomena must be consciously 
corrected.’ Finally, Li Peng found cause for concern even in the 
externally-oriented sector: “The sudden increase in many foreign trade 
enterprises has aggravated the chaotic business order in foreign trade, 
helped drive up purchase prices, encouraged the sale of goods at a 
discount, so that export costs have continued to rise and the contract 
fulfilment rate has dropped.’* 


No Pain, No Gain 


Yet despite this dismal performance record, and despite repeated 
threats by China’s leaders that those state firms which failed to shape 
up would be forced to shut down, that is to go bankrupt, the govern- 
ment still refused to let them live and die by the laws of the market. 
There was no ‘natural selection’ by the market, no firms went 





2 Zhu Mingchun, ‘Increasing the economic results of industry 1s an important task in 
the next phase of rectification and consolidation’, Jixgs Gees trans. in Fen 29 
November 1990, pp. 43-47. Li Peng, ‘Make great efforts to adjust the economic 
structure and improve enterprises’ economic results’, Xéubee, trans. ın FBIS 2 January, 
I9QL, PP. 20, 24, 25, 77. 
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bankrupt.™ Thus, the Chinese government concluded in its own 
major study of industry in 1987 thar: 


fits and losses . . . Investment decision-makers are in the envious position 
of engaging in profit-seeking adventures and being credited with success in 
operation without having any qualms about investment losses rebounding 
on themselves. The factory directors are not afraid of bankruptcy and 
workers do not fear unemployment—this ts whar fuels investment 
expansion, 7 


Per enterprises are still not really wholly responsible for their pro- 


By 1989, the government conceded that half of state-owned industries 
were effectively bankrupt and ‘have only been kept going by regular 
infusions of government bank loans’. Instead of productivity gains 
providing rising revenues, subsidies to loss-making state and collect- 
ive firms soared. Yet despite poor performance, massive overproduc- 
tion and bulging warehouses full of overstocks, the government has 
sought to buy labour peace in urban industry by keeping workers 
employed producing goods no one wants, paying workers even when 
their enterprises are idled for lack of power, and regularly raising 
urban food and other subsidies to keep up with inflation. By the late 
[79803 such subsidies grew to consume well over a third of central 
goverament expenditures. In 1991 price subsidies cost some 33 billion 
yuan ($6.1 billion) while 56.6 billion yuan ($10.5 billion) was allocated 
to bailing out money-losing state firms. As more and more firms fell 
into insolvency and could not pay for their inputs, vast ‘debt chains’ 
emerged. Firm debt arrears rose from uo billion yuan in 1989 to I50 
[billion in 1990 ‘and is growing’. In 1990—91 the government wrote off 
these debts with a huge infusion of cash, i.e. transferring the losses to 
the central government, and thereby adding to the record deficits of 
recent years.73 





In sum, the rapid growth of China’s state-owned industry over the 
past decede was not powered by rising productivity in a reformed 

| state industry as market reform enthusiasts predicted, because there 
was no such shift to intensive productivity-driven economic growth 
in state industry. Instead of increasing the efficiency of existing 
workers and plants, i.e. shifting to an intensive mode of develop- 
ment, the growth of state and government-owned collective industrial 
output over the past decade was overwhelmingly b as in the pre- 
reform period, on extensive factors—building néw plants (and 
enlarging old ones), and increasing the numbers of industrial new 
workers. 





= Indeed, far from the threat of bankruptcy serving as a stick to whip state firms into 
shape, enterprises clamour to be served with ‘yellow cerds'—warning nouces of 
impending bankruptcy. They do so because ‘enterprises which are issued “yellow 
cards” are entitled to tax reduction and exempuon, as well as low interest loans from 
the banks and insurance companies. They may also temporarily stop repaying all their 
debts. This “preferential treatment” is hardly available wo ordinary enterprises.’ 
Xfubwa, 1 November 1988 trens. ın Fas 4 November 1988, p. 44 

™ Reynolds, Reform is China, p 13. 

” Guangming Robes, 1 March 1989, Chose Daty, 9 January 1991, 21 August 1991 and 9 
November 1991 
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Unlimited Supplies of Labour ...and Capital 


First, according to the government, while China’s industrial output 
grew by an average annual rate of 12.4 per cent between 1979 and 
1988, investments in fixed assets in new and expanded state-owned 
units grew by an average of 15.2 per cent per year during the same 
period.*4 Industrial output growth collapsed to near zero in the wake , 
of the June massacres in 1989, but in late 1989 and 1990 the govern- 
ment pumped new injections of cash into state-sector industry to 
revive growth. In 1991, industrial output rebounded to grow by 10 per 
cent. But this growth in output required a commensurate increase of 
capital inputs of 2.7 per cent—more than double the rate of growth 
in output.” So the growth of investments in fixed assets has not just 


equalled but regularly outstripped the growth in the value of indus- 
trial output. 


Secondly, the reform government raised industrial output by mass- 
ively augmenting the numbers of industrial workers. By decollectiviz- 
ing agriculture the reformers were able to take advantage of China's 
huge reserves of surplus labour in the countryside (perhaps 50 per 7 
cent of the rural work force), transferring much of this labour into 
rural industry, construction, trade and transportation. Whereas 
China’s total rural labour force grew from 306 million to 401 eames 
between 1979 and 1988, the proportion of those employed in farming 
and related fields grew by just 14 per cent while non-farm employment 
in village and township industries doubled (from 17 to 34 million), 
employment in construction increased sixfold (from 2 to 15 million), 
employment in transportation surged more than sevenfold (from 
800,000 to 6 million), and employment in trade and marketing shot 
up more than twelvefold (from 500,000 to nearly 7 million). In all, 
more than 70 million peasants transferred out of agriculture and into | 
non-farm employment during the first decade of reform. $ 


Indeed, perhaps the most important difference between China's 
industrialization drive in the 1980s and similar efforts in the Soviet 
Union and East Europe in recent decades is that China’s reformers 
were able to take advantage of China’s high population growth rate 
and huge reserves of surplus labour and, by thus transferring them 
into industry, to continuously expand their industrial economy by 
extensive means. By comparison, the Russian and East European 
industrialization drives ran out of steam mainly because rural labour 
reserves in these countries were largely exhausted by the 1960s, female 
participation in the labour force had also been maximized, and birth 
rates were declining. Given the failure of market reforms to resolve 
the problem of slow (or no) productivity growth and associated prob- 
lems, declining population growth rates resulted in declining indus;| 
trial growth rates in those countries in recent decades. 7 


M gan, Statistical Yearbook 1989, Hong Kong 1989, p. 18. 


. 92, 114- 
"7 See Joint Economic Committee, United States Congress, Gertechew’s Ecomemic Plans, 2 
vols, Washington Dc 1987, vol. 1, pp. 0-15. 
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Yet if China’s reforms failed to boost industrial productivity, the 
question naturally arises, how did the government manage to pay 
for its huge programme of industrial expansion during the 1980s? 
e answer is twofold. First, like the East Europeans and Soviets, 
CY Chinn reformers borrowed massively from Western bankers. In 
the late seventies, the Dengists anticipated that increased product- 
ivity would generate rising export earnings to finance the Four 
Modernizations. Export earnings did rise—but not fast enough. 
Since 1978, imports have usually grown more rapidly than exports 
with the result that China has run a trade deficit in every year except 
our (1982, 1983, 1990 and 1991). Since 1989, the government has 
devalued the currency by 43 per cent in the effort to boost exports. 
In the face of chronic budget and foreign trade deficits, the 
vernment has come to rely more and more on foreign loans to 
finance key infrastructure, industrial and raw materials projects. 
Consequently, whereas China was virtually debt free in 1978, by the 
/’’ late eighties the government was heavily in debt to foreign bankers. 
China’s foreign debt grew by 38 per cent per year between 1984 and 
1988, when it hit $35 billion. By the end of 1991 China’s foreign debt 
J totalled $60.6 billion (though this has been offset to a great extent by 
China’s steadily rising foreign exchange earnings, reserves of which 
totalled $45 billion in 1991 compared with around $7 billion in the 
early eighties).78 


opened the door to direct foreign investment. Since 1979, foreign 
investors have pumped more than $30 billion into joint ventures and 
wholly foreign-owned firms, and this foreign investment accounts for 
a major, and in some industries, dominant share of new capital 
investment (see below, part IV.B). 


6) Secondly, ın contrast to the pre-1989 Soviet Union, China’s reformers 


To sum up, for all theic pro-market rhetoric, the reformers refused to 

J let market forces rule state sector production. They refused to let free 
prices override the plan and restructure production, to let industrial 
managers hire and fire labour at will, to abandon bureaucratic mono- 
polies over bank finance, to abandon bureaucratic monopolies over 
purchase and supply of priority resources and means of production, 
and they refused to let state firms live and die by the laws of the mar- 
ket. Why, despite their stated intention to bring in market reforms, 
did market reformers persist in maintaining the predominance of the 
state-owned, state-planned economy? Why did they not do what was 
necessary to make their reforms work? Why did they not impose the 
hard budget constraints and, as Zhao Ziyang himself urged, let com- 
petition ‘select the strong’ and ‘eliminate the weak’? The answer is 
to be found in the nature of the bureaucratic social-property system 
and the contradictions inherent in the requirements for reproduction 
in this system. 


"$ China Daily, 9 November 1990 
» See Zhao Ziyang, ‘Report on the Seventh Five-Year Plan’, Beag Reorew, April 
1986, p. xii 
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Il. The Bureaucratic Social-Property Form 
and its Contradictions 


In the more or Jess ‘pure’ bureaucratic system that still prevails in the 
state sector, unlike capitalism, members of the ruling class themselves 
possess no private property in the means of production. Their 
‘property’ is the state. The state and its subordinate units (including 
provincial and municipal governments) own most significant industry 
in China (excepting the private- and foreign-owned firms which con- 
7 stitute a growing if still small share of the industrial economy, as 
noted above) and it also taxes trade and agriculture. Surplus extrac- 
z tion in the bureaucratic system is, therefore, diret. Unlike capitalists, 
China’s bureaucratic owners (and their enterprise managers) do not 
have to go through the market to sell in order to buy, to buy in order 
to sell, thus to make a profit and to reenter production—because, 
with the exception of exports, they do not produce commodities for 
[he market. They produce the bulk of their output directly for the 
plan. Labour is unfree; workers and peasants are merged with their 
means of production.” The bureaucratic rulers directly and coerc- 
ively organize the division of labour, the assignment of workers to 
jobs, the allocation of inputs to enterprises, the extraction of output 
and surpluses by enforcing the system of planned procurement and 
distribution and by enforcing their collective monopoly of state pro- 
perty. The collective bureaucracy owns and operates this bureaucratic 
economy as if it were a single gigantic enterprise, so members of this 
bureaucratic ruling class do not live or die by the profitability of indi- 
vidual firms, as do capitalists. They live or die by their ability to 
maximize the output of the whole economy and by their ability to 
maximize their appropriation of the surpluses of this economy. 


This system of bureaucratic property and surplus extraction was 
established in the course of the Communists’ revolutionary seizure of 
{state power, and the state's subsequent nationalization of industry. In 
the 19508, as the revolutionary bureaucracy consolidated its monopoly 
of political and economic power, private industry was gradually 


P Indeed, in the bureaucratic economy, workers are said to be ‘owned’ by their work 
unit, che dewww, because, traditionally, workers were not only not free to choose their 
occupation bur they were also not free to quit their occupation or to choose not to 
work. Andrew G. Walder, Commasut Now-Tredstlenelism: Work and Authority in Clenest 
Industry, Berkeley 1986, pp. 16, 68-71. Despite reforms, inchiding the shift to ‘con 
tracts’ for stae workers and che increasing employment of rural eemporary labourers 
in state industry, the system of sate assignment of urban labour remains largely in 
force though it is beginning to break down around the edges as more and more 
workers find ways to escape—or are forced cut—nto the free market economy. See 
David Granick, ‘China’s Multiple Labour Markets’, Chime Querterly (November- 
decollectivization and tts associated reforms eliminated many constraints on peasant 
[| freedom and mobility, peasants today remain free ‘to leave farms but not the villages’. 
Yet although peasant mobility remains legally constrained (on this see again Ol, Stats 
and Peasant, pp. 197-198), the rapid growth of non-state employment in the cines and 
towns, and the parallel growth of urban free markets for food and other goods, has to 
a certain extent obviated the need for legal residency permits (and the food ration 
cards that go with chem) although without such permits, peasant still cannot legally 
V obin housing. 
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tionalized but effective ‘property rights’ or ‘possession’ of the 
industrial means of production and the social surpluses was shared 
out among the members of this new ruling class as control of China’s 
vast economy and territory was divided up among them and defined 
by myriad vertical and horizontal divisions.» In consequence of this 
original centralization and subsequent share-out of authority during 
the Mao period (and again since 1978), China’s state industrial enter- 
prises have come to be enmeshed within a bewildering and overlap- 
ping network of ‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ economic ties in which 
different sections of the bureaucracy exercise power to set production 
targets, allocate inputs, and to claim shares of the output and pro- 
fits.” In any particular geographic area, enterprises are said to be 
‘owned’ by central government ministries or bureaus, or by various 
provincial, county, prefectural and municipal governments—this 
ownership mainly denoting rights to the output and profits of the 
enterprise. Moreover, in any particular state enterprise, control over 
decisions about product mix, resource allocation, and rights to the 
_ appropriation of output and/or shares of profits are very often 
divided between more than one, and sometimes several superior 
authorities. Thus enterprises commonly receive discrete output 
targets and/or performance targets from more than one authority. 
They may receive planned allocations for raw materials, for labour, 
for capital investments and working funds from still other bureaus, 
departments or ministries, and they are usually obliged to remit 
shares of their profits (if any) to various local, provincial and central 
superior authorities. Above the level of the enterprise itself, authority 
over resource allocation and division of the economic surplus between 
the Centre and the provinces is similarly fragmented and overlapping. 
The Centre controls key economic resources which provinces need. Its 
ministries control electricity, a high percentage of petroleum, some- 
what over 50 per cent of coal, and a significant percentage of metals. 
Moreover, provinces must deposit their funds (also foreign currency 
earnings) in the centralized People’s Bank—and the Centre has, on 
more than one occasion, confiscated such funds to meet budget short- 
falls. On the other hand, the provinces and localities have effective 
possession over other resources, especially the land and often subsur- 
face minerals, and the local labour force. In addition, as a result of the 
post-Mao decentralizing reforms, provincial-level enterprises and 
local units gained control over the disposition of somewhat over 50 
per cent of investment funds. 


In their study of bureaucratic politics in the energy sector during the 





* For detailed descriprions of the economic ‘cellularization’ which resulted from this 
process see the classic studies by Audrey Don:thorne: The Bøara and the Plan m Chena, 
Canberra 1972, and Centre Proorncta! Ecosemu Relations rx China, Canberra 1981. Also see 
Thomas P. Lyons, “Explaining Economic Fragmentation in China: a systems approach’, 
Joarual of Comparatres Ecouomxs, 1986, pp. 209-36; and idem., Ecesemsc Integrates and 
Planning in Masist China, New York 1987. 

A These have been lucidly delineated by Christine Wong, ‘Ownership and Control’. 
See also Huang Yasheng, “Web of Interests and Patterns of Behaviour of Chinese Local 
Economic Bureaucracies and Enterprises During Reforms’, Chma Querterfy no. 123 
(September-October 1990), pp. 431-58; Lieberthal and Oksenberg, Barseacratic Pelitscs, 
PP. 330-339. 
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mid 1980s, Lieberthal and Oksenberg described the regime of bureau- 
cratic bargaining in which, in effect, the collective bureaucracy both 
allocates resources to carry on reproduction through formal and 
especially informal channels, and in the process appropriates the 
aggregate surplus of the whole economy and redistributes this among 


its members: 


The existence of policy communites and groups bound by gxead enable 
bureaucrats to strike credible deals between different agencies. In fact, / 
relations among units are governed by wide-ranging, complex agreements 
that have been negotiated over a period of months and years. In effect, the 
leaders of each province have struck their deal with the Centre. A package 
has been worked out concerning the revenue flow between the two, the 
amount the Centre will invest in the province, the amount of foreign 
currency at the disposal of the province, the amount of scarce centrally- 
controlled material resources (such as electricity) the Centre will allocate to 
the province, and so on. The package is subject to annual review and 
marginal adjustment. 

Both provinces and counties strike deals as well, swapping scarce 
commodities each needs. Shanxi province, for example, negotiates many 
agreements with units outside the province to supply coal for a wide range 
of materials Shenx needs, as do counties within the provinces. In fact, 
bargains and deals are struck at all levels of the hierarchy. 3 


Machine Politics 


As is immediately apparent from this description, this is in every 
sense a political economy. There is no separation of politics and the \ 
economy, state and civil society, as under capitalism. The two are 
inextricably merged in the bureaucratic system. Since individual 
bureaucrats (including factory managers) possess no private property 
in state-owned means of production, since surplus extraction is collec- 
tivized through the state, and since the surpluses accruing from these 
firms (together with other state revenues) are redistributed among this 
ruling class by political assignment, including the sort of political 
bargaining described by Lieberthal and Oksenberg, this means that 
each cadre’s access to the social surplus, security of position, chances 
for career advancement, and much else (housing, travel opportunities 
and so forth), depends on the cadre’s place or formal rank in the 
party-bureaucratic hierarchy (the nomenklatura system) and, no less 
importantly, upon his or her informal relations of ‘gwanxz’ (connec- 
tions), especially with superiors. As with all cadres, the industrial 
manager's position is also politically determined, by appointment + 
from above. The manager’s success in this system does not depend 
upon the performance or profitability of the enterprise they manage, 
nor upon any such objective criteria as competence, qualifications, or 
professionalism. It depends, above all, on these highly personalized | 
and politicized relationships. 


Given this politicized economy, the day-to-day requirements of repro- 
duction in the bureaucratic system compel China’s cadres and 
managers—rather like Chicago politicians—to adopt strategies / 
designed above all to maximize their political influence. In a system 





3 Bersamcratic Pelstics, p. 139. 


where, moreover, political instability and the arbitrary and capricious 
power of the leadership are the rule, individuals must strive to protect 
themselves, as well as to maximize their political influence and access 
to the social surplus, by constructing informal networks of personal 
relationships bound by ties of guanca, paixing (factionalism), patronage 
and of course, corruption. So cadres seek to amass bases of supporters 
beneath them in their enterprises, ministries, and so forth, buying 
their loyalty by being a ‘good provider’ of inputs to their units. At the 
same time, they strive to cultivate patrons in leadership positions in 
the hierarchies above them, and to place their own people on the 
staffs of other ministries or bureaus, where they can be of assistance. 
In this way cadres weld networks of vertical and horizontal ties of 
patronage and mutual back-scratching extending from the leaders in 
Beijing down through the ministries, provinces and counties to basic- 
level units. As Oksenberg observed, in China ‘all attuned bureaucrats 
bela intense “Pekingologists”, closely charting how their man was 
doing in the Party pecking order’. These ties are based more often 
on perceived common group-advancement/economic interests, than 
on stricdy formal institutional-bureaucratic structures or on ideolog- 
ical factions. Typically these semi-factions are rooted in connections 
of family or geographical origin, shared experiences, or shared loyalty 
to some patron. The cement binding these relationships together is 
mutual support and loyalty—based on exchange of favours. Patrons 
provide benefits for their followers—jobs, scarce resources, housing, 
and so forth, in return for loyalty and support. So /oxg as this structure 
of bureaucratic collectivist property and surplus extraction remains 
lof ee market forces have little chance of altering the basic dynamic 


of the system. 


A. Systemic Barriers to Competition Between 
Workers 


Consider the problem of introducing competition in this system. How 
could the bureaucracy force workers to compete against each other, as 
under capitalism, when in state industry there is really only one 
employer? The capitalist can force his/her employees to compete, to 
produce at the socially necessary rate, because if they fail to do so, the 
capitalist can fire them or credibly threaten to do so. The capitalist 
can replace dismissed workers because other workers can be hired 
away from other firms or drawn from the reserve army of the unem- 
ployed. The capitalist can also freely hire additional workers as neces- 
sary to expand and take advantage of market opportunities, or 
conversely, cut costs if necessary by laying off workers, who must then 
turn to the state for support (in the form of unemployment compen- 
sation, welfare, food subsidies and the like). But, generally speaking, 
China’s bureaucratic managers could not employ these stratagems, 
because, from the standpoint of the owners of China’s economy, there 
was little if anything to be gained by firing workers, or creating a 
reserve army of unemployed—and much to lose by doing so. Some 
years ago the Harvard economist Dwight Perkins suggested that 





H Oksenberg, ‘Economic Policymaking in China. summer 1901’, Chine Quarterly no. 
go (June 1982), p. 184. 
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“There are hundreds of millions of peasants most of whom would 
gladly trade places with urban factory workers if given the opportun- 
ity. If labour discipline got out of hand, a decision could be made to 
do just that. Even the threat might be enough to get urban labour back 
to work.'33 But the obvious question then is, why did they not do 
this? Labour discipline in Chinese industry has been out of hand for 
| decades and yet the reform leadership still refused to take up this 
seemingly obvious stratagem. Despite the notoriously low industrial 
productivity and even declining efficiency of Chinese industry, 
despite massive overstaffing of state industries, and despite the 
existence of a stupendous pool of rural unemployed equal in number 
to the combined populations of several large European countries— 
the reformer-led government still refused to permit industrial 
managers to fire inefficient workers. It not only refused to lay off 
redundant state sector employees, but it regularly added new school- 
leavers to the already massively overstaffed enterprises. Why was 
{ this so? ; 


The answer is that the owners of China's state enterprises are collect- 
ivist bureaucrats, not capitalists. Under capitalism, the capitalist can 
find it in his/her interest to employ any particular worker so long as 
the worker produces a surplus product over and above the worker's 
cost of reproduction (the wage). If General Motors dismisses workers 
they cease to be a burden to GM. But in China's bureaucratic system, 
the collective owner-employer not only pays the workers a wage but 
also (unlike capitalists) directly pays for the workers’ housing, 
utilities, subsidies for food and other necessities (such as cloth and 
coal), schooling, medical care, transportation, entertainment and 
-recreational facilities, and other items. The state also pays for labour 
insurance, welfare provisions, social security, and supplementary 
payments. These are all provided directly through the danwei, the 
work unit. Taken together, these subsidies add up to substantially 
more than half of the workers’ cost of reproduction—the equivalent 
‘of the wage under capitalism. As Andrew Walder has observed, in 
China the factory director is far more like a small-town mayor than 
merely the director of an economic enterprise.” The bureaucracy 
finds itself in this position because of the way in which it nationalized 
property in China. In order for the revolutionary bureaucracy to con- 
solidate its absolute control over the economy and society, it was neces- 
sary to gather in the hands of the state not only capitalist industry, 
but also landed property, commercial distribution networks, public 
utilities, transportation networks, means of communication, hospitals, 
g schools, colleges—in short, everything. As a result, the bureaucratic 
ruling class became not just the owner-operator of the economy and sole 
employer of the industrial labour force, but also the provider of hous- 
ing, food rations, social services including education, health care, child 
care, retirement benefits, and more. In this system, these social costs 
could not be passed off froin the employer to the state, as many of them 
jJ are under capitalism, because, obviously, the employer was the state. 





D Chena: Ana's Net Economic Giant?, Seattle 1986, p. 47. 
% ‘Factory and Manager ın an Era of Reform’, Chine Querterty no. 18 (June 1989), pp- 
242-64. 
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Yet, in their schemes for ‘getting the government out of the economy’, 
Western advisers and Chinese theorists acted as if ‘state’ and ‘civil 
society’ were separate in China, as they are under capitalism. So the 
World Bank advised China’s reformers that they could promote free 
hiring and firing at the enterprise level by ‘establishing a system of 
unemployment insurance and transferring much responsibility for 
housing, pensions, and social services from enterprises to the 
goveroment’.37 But while it would relieve the firms of substantial 
costs, it is difficult to see how this would relieve the owner of the firms, 
the government, from these costs. Since the collective bureaucracy is 
both the employer and provider of support for the unemployed, it is 
hard to see what difference it could make whether it distributes these 
benefits through enterprises, or through separate government 

d bureaus. In the end, it all comes out of the same pocket. This means 
that unless the state-employer is literally going to throw the workers 
out of their houses, cut off their food subsidies, social security, 
medical benefits, and so forth—which would almost certainly be a 
recipe for social revolt—the state-employer (unlike the capitalist) can- 
not significantly reduce its labour costs by dismissing its redundant 
workers. In fact, since workers typically spend close to 60 per cent of 
therr cash income on food, the state must continue to pay most of the 
wages of those it does lay off when emergencies arise, if they are not to 
starve. And it did. Since the state-employer stood to save little or 
nothing by dismissing its redundant (or even lazy) workers, it there- 
fore had little to gain—and much to lose—by laying off the redundant 
one-third of its industrial work force and creating a reserve army of 
unemployed. So long as the state could not escape paying for all or 
most of the costs of the workers’ reproduction, it paid to keep them 
employed, even if their output was marginal and even if it was 
actually below their cost of reproduction. In short, the reason why the 
reformers continued to strive to maintain full employment—against 
the advice of the World Bank, Professor Perkins, and the Western 
Management training experts—was simply because the bureaucracy 
had found it to be in its own interest to hire as many workers as 
possible and to keep them working as much as possible. 


Today, however, there are signs that the iron rice bow! may finally be 
cracking. In the eighties, the bureaucracy preferred to maintain full 
employment because, since there was nowhere for them to go, the 
state could not escape paying for their cost of reproduction. But with 
'l che dramatic growth of the private sector economy in recent years, a 
Cae ace tt eS 
37 Leag-Term Development, p 133 Also see Reynolds, Refere ta Chima, p. 21. 
38 So when state factories have been forced to cur back or suspend operations, workers 
not only contiaued to be provided state-subsidized housing, racions, social services, 
etc, burt traditionally continued to be paid, on average, about 70 per cent of their 
wage. In fact when the budget crunch of 1989—90 forced the stare to suspend or close 
down thousands of enterprises, the government, fearing massive unrest, ordered the 
J firms to pay those laid off during the austerity derve fully roo per cent of their salaries 
(though they were reportedly not entided to bonuses). Since an austerity drive of thus 
sort could only mean lost production with little or no savings so the wage bill, it is 
hardly surprising that the state soon abandoned it and reopened closed factories— 
‘lending’ state enterprises the necessary funds to pay (stare) taxes and put the workers 
back to work See the Far Eastern Economic Review of 25 January 1990, p. 46, aad 5 April 
1990, p 38 
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real ‘civil society’ is emerging and increasing numbers of workers are 
voluntarily giving up state sector jobs to try their luck as petty 
entrepreneurs or to work for others in small-scale urban private 
commerce, transportation, services and small-scale industry—often at 
wages far higher than in the state sector. Such workers usually pay a 
negotiated monthly fee to their state employer (often, half their former 
salary) to keep their company housing and state benefits. In this way, 
here and there, individual enterprise bosses are finding ways to 
reduce their wage bill without actually laying off workers and without 
having to support redundant workers. +9 


B. Systemic Barriers to Competition Between Firms 


Analogous problems arose with respect to the reformers’ efforts to 
generate competition between China’s state enterprises. Under 
capitalism, the capitalist owners (stockholders) and managers of the 
firms will see it in their interest to look to the bottom line, to maxi- 
mize profits, because 1f the firm does not regularly do so it will fail 
and go out of business. The capitalist owners can force their firms’ 
managers and workers to take the required steps to make their firms 
competitive because if they do not do so, in the first instance, the 
owners can fire them, and as a last resort, the stockholders can with- 
draw their investments from uncompetitive firms and reinvest them 
in more profitable ventures elsewhere. Finally, because the owners 
live and die by the profitability of their firms, it is in their interest to 
grant their managers the authority to seek out the most profitable 
lines of production, to hire and lay off labour as needed, and so on. At 
the same time, because they operate within a regime of generalized 
commodity production in which the necessary factors of production 
are freely available on the market, they can change production in 
response to market demand. 


But China’s managers and bureaucratic owners have found it difficult 

Y to impose such a regime of competition within the state sector. This is 
because, in the first place, without a regime of generalized commodity 
production for exchange, without the objective criteria of profitability 
based on competitive production for market, how can it be known 
which firms (or for that matter, which managers) are really efficient? 
It is often assumed, for example, that the thousands of small-scale 
plants that have opened up in rural areas over the past decade are 
inefficient compared to the larger firms in the cities. This is very 
possibly true. But since in the ‘planned commodity economy’ prices 
still do not reflect costs, how can one know for sure? Managers claim, 

/ often with justice, that it is unreasonable to punish them for factors 
beyond their control. 


Secondly, without capitalist social-property relations, how is it 
®© „possible to hold managers ‘responsible for profits and losses’? In the 
bureaucratic system, no enterprise manager exercises anything 
approaching full responsibility over his/her own enterprise. Authority 
to determine what and how much to produce, control over required 


59 Andrew G. Walder, Workers, Managers and the Steate: the reform era and the 
polrtical crisis of 1989', Chima Quarterly no. r27 (September 1991), pp. 447-453. 
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inputs including labour, rights to the disposition of most output and 
profits, as well as the determination of prices and wage rates, all chis 
rests largely outside the scope of enterprise managerial authority. 
Indeed, many of these rights, responsibilities and powers are even 
beyond the control of the nominal immediate owner of any particular 
enterprise, for example the municipality or provincial government. 
Unlike capitalists, China’s bureaucratic rulers are reluctant to let their 
managers have such autonomy precisely because this would under- 
mine their capacity to plan and control the economy, which they must 


‘do to ensure their own access to surpluses. Moreover, even in those 


rare instances in which the managers do have some small latitude, for 
example to change product lines, or to increase or decrease output in 
response to market conditions, it is nevertheless difficule and often 
impossible for them to get necessary inputs, to increase or reduce the 
labour force, and so forth, because there is no real market for most 
factors of production. 


Thirdly, even if it were possible to ascertain which firms were 
inefficient and should be closed down, given the collective nature of 
bureaucratic property, the Centre usually finds that it cannot force 
inefficient state firms to cease production or go out of business. Enter- 
prises and their local governmental owners collude to manipulate the 
price structure to provide disguised subsidies for money-losing 
factories. Taxes are softened to help financially ailing enterprises by 
providing exemptions and reductions. Loans are turned into grants 
when companies face economic difficulties. The local, provincial, and 
even ministerial bureaucracies which own these firms are not 
concerned about the rationality of the state economy as a whole, or 
about profit maximization. They are concerned about input and 
revenue maximization, and job creation within their own bailiwicks. 
Because they wish to milk these cash cows, they have a predarory and 
exploitative attitude toward them—bur they must also protect them 
from the exactions of others. # 


So we can see why these lower-level officials very often want to contra- 
vene orders from above.# The question is, how can they get away 
with it? Under capitalism, no subordinate plant director could long 
defy his/her board of directors. But this is not the case under the 
bureaucratic system. The reason why they are very often able to 
prevail against the central state and keep their inefficient plants in 


£ Huang, “Web of Interests’, pp. 446-453. 
# Chrisune Wong awœs numerous instances in which local authorices used their 
newly-won authority under the decentrelizing reforms to construct vast numbers of 


J smallscale, redundant and inefficient industrial plants of every description Yet when 


central authorities sought co curtail such waste by closing down such inefficient 
factories, the Centre was more often than not blocked by the intervention of local 
governments or other agencies which provided subsidies or other means to keep them 
operating despite the Centre's orders to shut them down. See “The Economics of 
Shortage’, pp 369-76. According to a World Bank Study: ‘One of the main conclu- 
sions of this study is that financial incentive systems at che enterprise level, like the 
planning system in general, are weak aod manipulable. Enterprises can change the 
“rules of the game” to their financial benefit, and almost every enterprise on one 
pretext or another is made into an excepcional case, entided to special treanmencs.’ 
Byrd, Reest Cheese Econontic Reforms, p. 61. 
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operation, is because these local, municipal, and provincial sections 
of the bureaucracy constitute co-owmers with the Centre in these enter- 
prises. So, as a rule, the central government cannot compel its firms to 
improve their performance by threatening to force them into bank- 
ruptcy, because it cannot make this threat credible. It cannot ‘fire’ its 
co-owners, and it cannot ‘disinvest’ without their cooperation. 


Finally, even apart from the difficulties of actually imposing a regime 
of competition in the bureaucratic system, it does not seem that the 
reformers at the Centre, despite their rhetoric, really want to impose a 
regime in which there are losers and winners—for the fact is they have 
little to gain by doing so. The reason is because, unlike capitalists, the 
collective bureaucracy maintains itself by appropriating the total 
surplus of the state economy (enterprise output and profits, taxes on 
trade, foreign exchange earnings, and so forth) and divides this 
surplus ‘pie’ among its members through intra-bureaucratic bargain- 
ing. So it is very much in the interests of the bureaucracy to maximize 
See output of the economy as a whole. It has nothing to gain and much 
to lose by reducing the size of this surplus. Obviously, the state might 
be able to improve the productivity of particular firms and thus 
potentially enlarge the size of the economy's total surplus if it could 
close down the thousands of small-scale (supposedly) inefficient firms 
thar the localities built up over the past decade, and reemploy these 
resources in more efficient production units elsewhere. But since the 
Centre finds it difficult, if not impossible, to move against local 
bureaucratic co-owners and close down their firms, and since, even 
when it can actually manage to do so (as during the retrenchments of 
1989-90) the state still ends up footing the bill for the idled workers’ 
J subsistence, the Centre must find that most of the time it just doesn’t 
pay to shut down its inefficient firms, that it will gain more by 
keeping inefficient firms operating and inefficient workers employed 
because otherwise total output would fall, the surplus would 
shrink, while the state-owner’s costs would remain nearly the same 
(and, moreover, resources would still be immobilized). In other 
words, it is not that the reformers lacked the ‘will’ to impose painful 
economic sanctions like bankruptcy and unemployment. Rather, 
given the constraints of bureaucratic property and surplus extrac- 
tion, this was simply the most rational strategy for them to pursue. 
Given this system, it only pays to try to utilize fully all the resources 
they ‘own’. But, of course, this means that there can be no competi- 
tion. If, as World Bank economist William Byrd and his colleagues 
concluded, ‘no matter what the circumstances, it is virtually 
inconceivable’ that the Chinese government would allow (a mere) 
clock factory like Chongqing Clock and Watch to go bankrupt, then 
how is it at all imaginable that the reformers could possibly impose 
a regime of generalized competition in which ‘only the fittest 


survive ?4 
C. Collectivized Property, Personalized Politics 


Given this system of bureaucratic property and surplus extraction, 
o aaas 


” Byrd, Recowt Chimen Ecomomx Reforms, p. 62. 
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should we not expect thet the bureaucratic owners of the enterprises, 
aod their enterprise managers, would have every incentive, and 
indeed little choice, but to adopt systematically bureaucratic methods 
q aad approaches to the economy? What else, really, could they do? 
Since in the ‘planned commodity economy’ factories do not produce 
mainly for the market and are not dependent on the market for most 
of their inputs, and since, therefore, managerial success and the 
viability of the firm are still overwhelmingly determined by political 
considerations (the bureaucratic allocation of inputs, the bureaucratic 
division of the social surplus, its redistribution as investment funds, 
working capital, and credit, through the regime of political bargain- 
ing) and not by performance on the market, should we not expect that 
the enterprise director must give primary attention to ‘politics’ 
instead of ‘economics’ and profit-maximization as the World Bank 
recommended? Since a factory manager cannot be sure that even 
planned allocations will come through, or come through on time, 
since others covet the same scarce resources, and since they cannot 
find all or most of what they need on the free market, the rational 
manager in the bureaucratic system therefore has little choice but to 
cultivate bureaucratic ‘connections’—gexexxi—to ‘go though the back 
door’ and use political connections, patronage, and even to bribe 
those local Party officials who are in charge of distribution. As sinolo- 
gist Walder observed, plant directors spend so much time bargaining, 
bribing, and trading favours with suppliers and government authori- 
ties, that their subordinates often refer to them as ‘ministers of foreign 
ee 


D. The Rationality of Bureaucratic Particularism 


In a system where firms cannot get a return based on performance in 
the marketplace because most profits are confiscated and redistrib- 
uted through bureaucratic channels, enterprise directors have sought 
to maximize their share of the social surplus by pursuing particularis- 
tic strategies with respect to the economy—for example, by striving to 
appropriate centrally allocated resources by diverting investment 
funds to their own ministry, bureau, enterprise, region, or municipal- 
ity, and by striving to maximize investment and consumption—what 
the Chinese dubbed ‘the two expansions’—regardless of their firm's 
actual needs and regardless of the balance of the economy as a 
whole. 4 Again, what choice do they have—given the incentives to do 
so and the costs of not doing so? Since the bulk of resources are still 
not available through the market, enterprise managers have little 
choice but to compete bureaucratically—to hoard resources, to over- 
invest, tO over-consume—or risk seeing their share go to some other 
better connected firm, and one which may well be less efficient or 
I a This, of course, was also the pattern in the bureaucratic 
economies of Hastern Europe. There are obviously huge incentives to 
maximize growth regardless of market considerations. In a system in 





3 Andrew Walder, “The Informal Dimension of Enterprise Financial Reforms’, in 
Joint Economic Committee, us Congress (ed.), Chrme’s Ecomemry Looks Toward the Your 
2000, Washington Dc 1986, pp. 642-3 

“4 Reynolds, Reform m Chine, pp. 19, 00, 03, 06. 
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which the state guarantees to buy up all the output of all its enterprises, 
even if this just means piling it all up in warehouses, central 
ministries, provinces and municipalities have every incentive to 
maximize growth and output. 43 Under these conditions, enterprises 
have become ‘private plots’ that generate resources (goods, profits, 
taxes) for the partial-to-exclusive private use of officials within these 
discrete sectors of the bureaucratic pyramid. The nominal owners of 
the firms—local or provincial governments, ministries, and so forth 
—seek to protect their revenue-generating enterprises of ‘profit- 
centres’ and their resources from the exactions of competing bureau- 
cratic agencies, and at the same time, to milk them for their own 
benefit. For the same reason, it also ‘makes sense’ to start up new 
investments even if there is little or no prospect of finishing the 
project, because this is only another means of obtaining resources for 
the firm to carry on reproduction. And growth is also crucial to career 
advancement. But most importantly, so long as bureaucratic property 
relations remain in force, there are no real penalties for pursuing such 
self-aggrandizing stratagems at the expense of the Centre (the state 
budget) because, as we have seen, there is little chance the collective 
bureaucracy will allow market forces to drive its firms out of business. 


E. The Logic of Autarky 


Similarly, firm managers have found that striving to be as self- 
sufficient as possible makes more sense, in the circumstances they 

ce, than seeking to maximize the rate of return by shedding excess 
stocks and redundant labour, as the World Bank advises. Given the 
absence of generalized production for the market such that firms 
could actually depend upon the market for supplies, given the scarcity 
of raw materials, machinery and skilled labour, and given intense 
intra-bureaucratic competition for these scarce resources—what 
choice do managers, ministerial heads and provincial leaders have but 
to try to protect their own organizations from the uncertainties of this 
external environment, especially one in which the top leaders act 
capriciously, by ‘creating their own society’, one that is as self- 
sufficient or autarkic as possible? This was the norm under the pre- 
reform regime. Yet to the extent that a free market in raw materials, 
machinery, and other commodities hes actually grown up, this has 
very often tended to undermine rather than correct central planning, 
by diverting scarce goods such as coal and metals out of the planned 
system and into the private market. This has rendered planned allo- 
cations all the more precarious, thus placing additional pressures on 
beleaguered enterprise directors and also undermining production 
and exports. Since the factory managers often cannot get all or most of 
what they need from planned channels, and cannot depend on the 
market, it only makes sense to invest in redundant production 





4 This has been an unstated but nonetheless real guarantee. Under the reforms, the 
government is obliged, in theory, to purchase only that portion of output ordered by 
the plan, leaving stare enterprises responsible for sclf-marketing the remainder. But 
here coo, in reality, when enterprises misjudge the market and overproduction 
threatens bankruptcy of any firm of significance, the state has invariably stepped in to 
absorb the losses, buying up the unsaleable output of the errant firm. E.g. Byrd, Recess 
Chrness Ecomomic Reforms, pp. 38 and 45. 
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Capacity, to hoard inputs and even unneeded supplies (for barter with 
other producers), to take on extra labour to meet unforeseen eventual- 
ities, to add in-house repair facilities, and to strive to possess all they 
require—to strive, in general, for self-sufficiency. Indeed, such strata- 
gems have become all the more rational given the increasing uncer- 
tainty of supply in the context of ‘market socialism’.46 Sinologists 
Lieberthal and Oksenberg remark that ‘indeed, the strategy of 

“creating your own society” remains so fundamental that it arouses 
comment when the leader of an important organization chooses not to 

ifollow this approach’. 47 


F. Immobilized Labour, Egalitarian Incomes 


Finally, should we not expect managers to overspend on wages and 
bonuses—given the incentives to do so and the penalties for not doing 
so? On the negative side, since the managers cannot hire and fire the 
workers at will, they have to make do with what the state assigns. In 
this situation, it is difficult to see what else the rational manager could 
do but to try to raise, up to a point at least, the pay of all the workers, 
to distribute their bonuses as evenly as possible, and to hire the 
workers’ relatives even if they are superfluous. Lacking the stick of 
unemployment, managers have no other means to maintain labour 
peace and elicit the workers’ cooperation—which could only be 
undermined by fostering competition and thus creating divisions and 
disunity on the shop floor. It might be thought that the manager need 
not be concerned about such conflicts or lack of voluntary cooper- 
ation, since precisely because there is no real labour market, neither 
the highly efficient and highly paid nor the inefficient and economic- 
ally penalized can leave, because management ‘owns’ them. But as 
with other forms of unfree labour, like slavery, assigning labourers to 
the shop is not the same thing as getting them to contribute their 
skills, creativity, energy and resourcefulness to the production pro- 
cess. It is not even always possible to get them to show up regularly at 
work, or to stay the full day. So while the bureaucracy’s monopoly 
ownership of industrial labour gives it the power to direct labour, it 
cannot make them work efficiently. The workers have no interest in 
voluntarily contributing to the production process because they work 
under unfree conditions in which they produce not for their own 
benefit, individually or collectively, but for the bureaucracy and its 
plan. Yet, as we have seen, the managers could not get around this 
alienation by creating a regime of competition and using the threat of 
unemployment, as capitalists do. So managers had no choice but to 
try to elicit the workers’ cooperation by being the best possible 
provider—by maximizing inputs to the firm, by investing in new 


46 “With local governments getting more autonomy from the central government... 

they can no longer get all the funds they need in the form of state allocations or subs:- 

dies. To ensure a stable source of revenue, they have to find a market for less 

competitive local products. This is why they show lide hesimanon in turning to 

administrative means to force non-local goods out of their localities. Although many 
anne eel doare ot Ge drodi asus: oF die reponit radia y on Or akaoa 

economy, they say they have no alternative.’ Tan Hongka:, ‘Local Barriers Hit 

National Economy’, Chis Daily, 6 November 1990. 

47 Bereamcrath Politics, pp. 144, 146, 361, 364. 
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housing, by augmenting the workers’ state-set wages with bonuses in 
kind and cash.48 On the positive side, industrial managers had every 
interest in maximizing the wage bill, bonuses, and all other forms of 
‘institutional spending’, because state firms did not accrue most funds 
for expenditures on consumption out of the profits of sales on the free 
market, but still mainly through state allocations. So again, under the 
circumstances they faced, if they wished to maximally benefit the 
workers, staff and management of the enterprise, it was more rational 
to seek to maximize bonuses, income in kind, institutional spending, 
and so on rather than, as the World Bank recommended, to strive to 
cut costs by such measures as trimming the wage bill. 


Ill. From Contradictions to Crisis 


By mid 1988, China’s reform drive had reached an impasse. The 
reformers’ strategy of decentralization and marketization within the 
plan spurred rapid economic growth. But it failed to resolve any of 
the underlying problems that had plagued industry since the fifties: 
slow productivity growth, factor-extensive development, lack of 
specialization, duplication, autarky, lack of correspondence between 
performance and reward, and so forth. Worse, because the reforms 
gave local authorities and managers both the incentive (profit- 
sharing) and the means (discretionary power to spend their retained 
surpluses) on expansion and consumption—with no penalties for 
waste—the reforms actually compounded these irrationalities by 
adding huge new problems in the shape of runaway capital spending, 
ballooning wage bills, revenue shortfalls, budget deficits, a mounting 
foreign debt, rising inflation—which reached 30 per cent by summer 
1988—and an unprecedented wave of official corruption as cadres 
enriched themselves by, among other things, selling state goods on the 
free market. 


Through the summer of 1988 the press noted popular ‘weariness with 
reform’ and the worsening social mood, while the leadership's econo- 
mists dithered over which to impose first—price reform or hard 
budget constraints. Some began to call, in a vague way, for ‘property / 
reform’. Their abject confusion over what to implement first only 
reflected the fact that, taken together, these piecemeal reforms really 
amounted to and required not reform but a revolutionary transform- 
ation—the dismantling of the bureaucratic system and the installation» 
of capitalist social-property relations. Yet the growth of capitalism 
beyond the periphery posed such a threat to the bureaucracy— 
conservatives and reformers alike—that, starting in the last months of 
1988, they moved to put the brakes on marketization and recentralize | 
much of the state economy, rather than see it slip out of their hands. 
As the leading market reformer Zhao Ziyang put it (two months 
before the political crackdown of June 1989): ‘Some methods adopted 
in the course of improvement and rectification seem to be of a+ 
retrogressive nature. These methods have been introduced because 





49 See Walder’s insightful discussion of the crucial dependence of managemen! spon 
labewr, the threat that this withdrawal of efficiency poses for managers, and their 
strategies for dealing with this, in his ‘Factory and Manager’. 
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i there is no alternative, the purpose being to gain time for solving 
j other problems. This is the price we should pay for the time being.’ 49 


Recentralization curbed the ‘two expansions’: in 1988-89 the govern- 
ment drastically cut spending on state investment and enterprise con- 
sumption, suspended some eighteen thousand construction projects, 
|reimposed price controls, curtailed government loans, shut down 
some three million rural small-scale enterprises, and curbed imports. 
These austerity measures lowered the deficit and reduced the rate of 
Poo from 30 per cent in 1988 to just 3 per cent by 1990—but at 
the cost of plunging the state sector into a recession. In 1989 China's 
real GNP grew less than 4 per cent, about one-third the rate posted a 
year earlier. Industry grew by just 6.8 per cent versus nearly 21 per 
ieee in 1988.» 


In 1988 worker resentment and resistance to deteriorating living 
standards and against pervasive bureaucratic privileges provoked 
ke strikes, slow-downs and sabotage in major industrial 
centres.” And, at the height of the democracy movement in the 
pring of 1989, it was these economic grievances that drove workers to 
i to set up autonomous unions to defend their interests, on the 
model of Poland’s Solidarity.* To compound these problems, by 
1990 the government acknowledged that agrarian poverty and shut- 
downs of rural enterprises had forced some 60 to 80 million peasants 
á abandon farming and village industry. These ‘aimlessly wandering’ 
millions were migrating to China’s cities in search of work. Many of 
them are forced to live in the open, sleeping in railroad stations, on 
the streets, under bridges, and some have turned to crime, drugs and 
J prostitution. This ‘floating population’ of migrants now exceeds 100 
million and the government estimates that by the end of the century 
l there may be 200 million rural unemployed if jobs are not created. 2 


In an attempt to recoup its position the government promoted a new 
growth strategy, with the accent placed on encouraging the private 
| sector while still subsidizing state enterprises. The supposed hard- 
liners were prepared to let capitalism rip, freed of at least some of the 
earlier constraints. In 1990—92 a resumption of faster growth was 
centred in the Tvzs and the fully private sector. In 1992 the overall 


© Xrubua, trans. in Fas, 0 April 1989, p 14. 

P China Darty, 28 January 1992. 

F See the reports in Cheng Ming (Hong Kong), 1 June 1988, trans. in rau 3 June 1989, p. 
20; and 1 August 1988, trans. in sus 2 August 1988, pp. 0-12; Chrma Daily, 26 October 
1988. On strikes and other forms of resistance in the Special Economic Zones see 
Wing-yue Leung, Smashrag the Irom Roce Pot? Workers and Unions rn Chrna’s Market Social- 
um, Hong Kong 1988; and Phyllis Andors, "Women and Work in Shenzhen’, Ballers of 
Concerned Asian Scholars, vol. 20 3 (1988), pp. 22-41. 

a Hong Kong Trade Union Education Centre (1990), Geagres QOsleilian [Workers 
Arise], Hong Kong 1990. Also see again Walder, “Workers, Manegers’; and Andrew 
Walder and Gong Xiaoxia, ‘Workers in the Beijing Democracy Movemenc reflecuons 
on the brief history of the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Union’ (unpublished ms, 15 
November 1990). I wish to thank Andrew Walder for letting me read this manuscript 
before publication. 

B For recent reports see James McGregor, Jobless Peasants Swarm through China’, 
Wall Street Journal, 2 May 1997, and the Chime Daily, 5 March 1992. 
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rate of growth was 12 per cent. This was accompanied by mounting 
foreign debt and a return of inflationary pressures, with price rises 
said to be approaching 20 per cent in urban areas by the end of the 
year. There were growing signs that the attempt to reform the system /1” 
was threatening it with dissolution. 


IV. ‘One Country, Two Systems’—The 
Chinese Road to Capitalism 


Market reform has failed in China as it failed in East Europe and the 
Soviet Union because the problems of the bureaucratic economy are 
systemic and not susceptible to reform. The only real question is what 
form of society will succeed the doomed bureaucratic system. In its 
screaming full-page advertisement in the New York Times for its 5 
August 1991 cover story on China, Forbes magazine proclaimed that 

D | ‘Capitalism if winning in China too!’ Said Forbes: “The autocrars are 4 
terrified. They can’t stop the shift in power from northern bureau- 
crats to che businessmen in the South. Ultimarely, Hong Kong is more [ 
likely to control Beijing than vice versa.’ * 


| 





Triumphalist, to be sure, but not mere hyperbole. Western Maoists / 
like William Hinton insisted that Deng aimed all along to ‘restorer - 
capitalism’. But the Dengists certainly did not set ost to restore capital- 
ism. Yet in their effort to contain market forces and protect their 
bureaucratic economy, the reformers have inadvertently, and ironically = 





* See Andrew Tanzer, “The Mountains are High, the Emperor far Away’, Ferber, 5 


August 1991, pp. 70-75. 
D See eg Hinton, The Greet Reversal. The Prreatizatees of China 1976-1989, New York 
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reforms, has consistently and emphatically rejected the idea that the free market sector 
should be allowed to grow over and dominare the ‘socialist’ economy. As he put ic in 
1985. “We are trying w achieve modernization in industry, agriculture, national 
defence and science and technology. Bur in front of the word “modernization” is a 
modifier, “socialist”, making it the “four socialist modernizanons” .. . Socialism bas 
two major requirements. First, its economy must be dominated by public ownership 
...our publicty owned economy accounts for more than go per cent of the total. At 
the same time, we allow a small proportion of individual economy to develop, we 
absorb foreign capital and introduce advanced technology, and we even encourage 
foreign enterprises to escublish factories in China. AL chat will serve as a supplement w 
m| the socialist based on public ownership; & coxwet and will set anderam ct.’ Deng 
Xiaoping, issues ia Preseet-Day Chena, Beijing 1987, p. 13, emphasis added. 


“capitalism” [zz]. In Shenzhen, public ownership remains the main body of the econ- 
omy, and foreign Investment accounts for one-fourth.... We still bold supersority, 
because we have large and medium-sized seate-owned enterprises and township and 
town enterprises. More importantly, we bold the sate power in our hands. Some 
people think that an increase in foreign capital will lead to the development of capital- 
ism and that an increase in foreign-funded enterprises will lead to an increase in capi- 
talist things. These people lack common sense ... [T]he foreign-funded enterprises 
are constrained by the overall political and economic conditions in our country, and 
thus form a useful supplement to the socialist economy. In the final analysis, they are 
beneficial to socialism’ ‘Centra! Document No 2 (1992) trans. in Fag 1 April r991, p. 2. 
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given rise to powerful and probably unstoppable economic and social 
forces that now threaten to bring down the entire bureaucratic order. 
For, given the bankruptcy of the state sector, given the need to buy 
labour peace by keeping the urban industrial work force employed 
and incomes up, and given the need to find jobs for the 15-20 million 
new job-seekers who come onto the labour market each year, the 
reformers have been driven willy-nilly to try to stave off collapse and 
save the bulk of their bureaucratic economy by conceding more and 


H more space to foreign and domestic capitalists—in return for job crea- 


tion and tax revenue. As one Guangdong official quipped: ‘Our policy is 
to talk all the time about socialism, while moving more and more 
toward the private sector.’57 Today it is this capitalist sconomy withix 
the ecomomy, and especially the roaring export engine of Guangdong’s 
Pearl River Delta, that is the locomotive driving China's economy. 


In 1991, China's state-owned firms accounted for just 53 per cent of 
industrial output, down from over 8o per cent a decade ago, and the 
figure is steadily dropping. Some 37 per cent of industrial ourput was 
produced by the quasi-capiralist collectively owned rural ingustrial 
sector and ro per cent by the private capitalist sector, including the 
increasingly important foreign capitalists. While the output of state 
industries grew by 8 per cent in 1991, that of industries owned by 
collectives grew by 18 per cent, and private sector output rose by 24 
per cent. Buc the fastest growth was sustained by foreign-invested 
firms, who furnish 5 per cent of total output—joint ventures between 
foreign capitalists and both privately owned and local government- 
owned firms. Their turnover shot up by a phenomenal 56 per cent. ® 
If present trends continue, not only will the market share of the 
economy soon overtake the state sector, but the collective sector itself 
will gradually merge with, or be overwhelmed by, the private 
capitalist sector. 


A. Creeping Capitalism in Rural Industry 


Since the introduction of reforms, China’s rural industry has devel- 
oped into the most dynamic, competitive and, often, the most effi- 
cient part of domestically owned Chinese industry. Its share in 
national industrial ourput doubled between 1975 and i980 and again 
Between 1980 and 1986. In 1991, China’s 18 million rural enterprises 
employed 23 per cent of the rural work force, or around 93 million 
workers (on average one-third of rural per capita income came from 
TVE employment). They produced some $204 billion in output (as 
against $148 billion for agriculture), accounted for one-third of the 
country’s industrial output value, and earned 20 per cent of foreign 
exchange. Local governments established new TVEs in the 1980s to 
create jobs and supply rising rural demand for consumer goods and 
building materials, and also to produce for the urban market. These 
were usually founded with government grants and loans and often 
with hand-me-down equipment from state firms. Furthermore, given 
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the absence of a regularized system for taxing private businesses, local 
cadres were concerned that community governments ows these new 
enterprises—because community-owned industrial profits came to 
replace revenues lost through the dispersal of commune (township) 
and brigade (administrative village) assets, and through the elimina- 
tion of the cadres’ role in agricultural management (and their 
workpoint-based pay) with decollectivization after 1978. 


Though most of these enterprises are owned by local governments, they 
are neither fully bureaucratic like state enterprises, nor yet fully 
dependent upon the market like capitalist firms. Ownership varies 
widely and is often ambiguous or unclear. In its study of rural industry, 
the World Bank found that nationwide, on average, privately owned 
industry accounted for 17 per cent of rural industrial output by 1985, up 
from virtually nil in 1978. This average approached 24 per cent by 
1986, while in Guangdong the private share accounted for 30 per cent, in ~ 
Sichuan 43 per cent. A few rural factories are cooperatively owned by 
their workers. But the vast majority are ‘collectively’ owned, that a 
owned by township and village (ic. community) governments. Some 
nominally government-owned firms are leased or contracted out to 
private entrepreneurs, and thus semi-privatized; others are wrongly 
registered as collectives to gain tax and other advantages whenin fact they; 
are privately owned. To further muddy the picture, there exist various 
mixed forms including some in partnership with foreign investors. © 
Generally speaking, the main divide is between those enterprises 
which are community-government-owned and those which are privately 
owned—and this difference is crucial. Privately owned and leased firms 
are almost entirely dependent upon, and thus subject to, the laws of the 
market: they buy virtually all their inputs and means of production from 
the market; they sell nearly all their output on the market; they freely hire 
and fire most of their labour from the free market; they reinvest or 
consume their after-tax profits as their owners see fit, and, perhaps most 
crucially, they can and do go bankrupt and cannot turn to local 
governments for a bailout. @ Yet even private firms may be compelled to 
accept some workers allocated by community governments. Moreover, 
private pro is still far from secure in China. There is considerable // 
Bic enned Gord private entrepreneurs. Local governments 
sporadically harass them, and even municipalize larger private firms. 
All these pressures have slowed the growth of private investment. 6 


The Dynamic of Rural Industry 
Rural collectively-owned industry has a different economic logic. In 
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their zeal to show that ‘capitalism is winning in China’, some Western 
market enthusiasts claim that cural collective enterprises are capitalist 
in all but name because they ‘are taking their production decisions 
been or less as if they were privately owned’.“ Rural government- 
owned TVEs are more accurately understood as ministate enterprises 
—but the ‘states’ to which they belong are the township and village 
governments. Local governments function somewhat like miniature, 
f* locally-founded versions of the Japanese state capitalist zaibatse: 
setting up firms, restricting competition within the community by 
preventing duplication, pooling their enterprises’ after-tax profits for 
investment, directing resources from ‘sunset’ to ‘sunrise’ industries, 
controlling wages, cushioning subordinate enterprises from short- 
term market fluctuations, transferring funds from firms with 
surpluses to those with deficits, and so on. Unlike regular state firms, 
ye these ‘ministate’ enterprises really ere heavily market-dependent: they 
have no captive markets for their products. They buy most of their 
material inputs from and sell most of their output on the free market 
—and they face a relatively ‘hard’ and often fiercely competitive 
market environment that puts great pressure on them to maximize 
their cost/price ratio. The World Bank found that government-owned 
TVEs sell most of their products outside their own county, and most 
| sell at least 40 per cent of their output out of the home province. Some 
, export to Hong Kong. So local government/community-owned firms 
are very ‘outward-oriented’ in their product markets. These firms 
can market their output and compete successfully in part because they 
have lower labour costs. Unlike state firms, most township and village 
enterprises do not have to provide housing, medical care, pensions 
and other subsidies that state enterprises shoulder. © Furthermore, 
unlike workers in state firms, community TVE workers’ pay and 
bonuses are actually closely tied to firm performance and market 
success. TVE workers are paid predominandy by piece rates, and they 
share in other ways in firm profits (including, in some cases, medical 
benefits and pensions) even if they are not formally shareholders. But 
their ability to reap these benefits depends, especially in the medium 
to long run, on their firm’s profitability. So rural collective sector 
workers have reason to be interested in their firms, and they work 
harder and for longer hours than workers in state enterprises. 67 


On the other hand, unlike capitalist (or Japanese-style state capitalist) 

Al firms, community TVEs are not yet fwlly dependent on the market. 
Unlike Japanese zeibatsx, China’s local governmental owners are not 

| stricdy profit maximizers. Community governmental owners have more 
comprehensive maximands: they seek to maximize local government 
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revenue by milking their firms to finance government administrative 
expenses (cadre salaries) and social welfare expenditures (infrastruc- 
ture construction and maintenance, pensions, etc.); they seek to maxi- 
mize employment by compelling their firms to take on redundant 
labour (overstaffing rates of 20-50 per cent are common), and they 
seek to raise (and level out) local living standards by, ixter alia, siphoning 
off industrial profits to directly subsidize farm incomes. So, enterprise ù 
profit maximization as such ‘has rarely been pursued wholeheart- 
edly’. To this extent, rural collectively owned firms resemble | 
regular bureaucratic collectivist state enterprises. And, since TVEs are . 
similarly obliged to fulfil numerous non-economic obligations, local 
governments favour community-owned firms with tax breaks, cheap 
credit, soft loans, and some below-market allocations of critical 
inputs. They also try to protect these firms from bankruptcy, keep 
loss-making firms afloat, and have let many firms fall heavily into 
debt. Since job creation is a high priority, these firms are often over- 
staffed and managers are usually obliged to keep up employment even 
when demand falls off. So although community-owned TVE managers 
have more freedom to hire and fire than state sector managers, their 
right is not (like capitalist managers) absolute—except with regard to 
labour hired from outside the community. Further, wage scales are set 
by local governments, not by the employers. As a result, like stare 
firms, TVE wages have tended over time to outstrip increases in pro- 
ductivity and/or profits, which has undercut their initial low-cost 
advantage over state firms. In sum, these firms are less controlled 
by state plans, have harder budget constraints, face costs which are 
more reflective of scarcity and have a ‘heavier’ reliance on worker 
incentives—but they still suffer from many of the same liabilities as 4 
state enterprises. 7 


Collectively-owned Tvss still overwhelmingly dominate rural industry 
and account for close to two-thirds of rural industrial income. They | 
are, for the most part, larger than rural private firms, they have more 
advanced technology, and they benefit from government protection. It 
has been suggested that this market-oriented village- and township- 
owned industry might pose a collectivist third road to modernization į 
which is neither capitalist nor ‘socialist’.7 Such a perspective likely 
overstates the future significance of rural small-scale industry in 
China. Moreover, the communitarian character of many of these 
enterprises is dubious since the government reports that, nationwide, 
at least 600,000 private enterprises are fraudulently listed as ‘col- || 
lective’.72 In any case, trends do not appear to favour the collectives 
over time. For in a free market their higher production costs and non- 
economic burdens put community-owned TVEs at a competitive dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis private firms. State firms are largely shielded | 
competition because the government subsidizes them and restricts 
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va competition from non-state firms. But rural industry operates in a 
red free market. Collective industry boomed in the early to mid 
1980s. But since 1986 or so, its efficiency has reportedly fallen off 
sharply as markets became saturated, wages rose, and debts 
| increased. Meanwhile, private capitalist firms, though generally far 
smaller, operating with more primitive technology, and often 
harassed and arbitrarily taxed by local governments, nevertheless 
increasingly out-compete community enterprises (notably, in textiles) 
J because they have lower labour costs, they rely on cheaper female 
labour, they exploit cheaper migrant labour, they offer few or no 
benefits, and they can close down and lay off workers when demand 
falls off and resume when it is profitable, whereas collective firms are 
obliged to maintain full employment. They can also more easily 
hein income, evade taxation, and so retain more of their profits 
whereas community enterprises are more systematically taxed.73 And 
whereas state firms can run in the red more or less indefinitely by 
socializing their losses over the whole of society, community-owned 
TVEs sooner or later face hard budget constraints because the ‘mini- 
state’ governments cannot protect their unprofitable firms indefi- 
y nitely. Local governments face competitive markets in which they 
cannot implement mandatory production plans or set prices beyond 
their boundaries, so they cannot provide monopoly protection for 
their township enterprises.74 As the rural free market grows, these 
, collective firms will be subject to ever greater competitive pressures. 
k Since the mid 1980s, the share-of rural industrial output generated by 
E, private enterprises has grown steadily at the expense of township and 
ij village community-owned enterprises. Moreover, privatization of 
community-owned enterprises, by one means or another, appears to 
v be widespread in some (though not all) places.” In sum, given the 
steady and seemingly inexorable growth of rural marketization, 
especially in coastal China, it is difficult to see how collectively owned 
firms with their extra-economic burdens can compete and survive 
J over the long run against lower-cost private producers. Almost cer- 
d tainly, these collectively owned industries will undergo a metamor- 
phosis from ministate enterprises to ministate-capitalist enterprises, 

or be privatized outright. 


B. The ‘South China Miracle’ 


| The real engine of growth in China today is the foreign-invested 
| industrial sector, most of which is concentrated in southern China, 
` mainly in Guangdong. Considered on its own, Guangdong province 
Jis far and away the fastest growing economy in the world. Guang- 
dong’s industrial output climbed by nearly 20 per cent per year from 
1980 to 1990, and 27 per cent in 1991 Guangdong is now China’s lead- 
jing industrial producer, and it also leads the nation in foreign invest- 
vy ment, retail sales, and exports. With considerable natural resources 
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and a population of 68 million—more than South Korea, Taiwan, | 
Hong Kong and Singapore put together—a capitalist Guangdong has 
the potential not just to become Asia's ‘Fifth Dragon’ but perhaps / 
even to outstrip them all. Guangdong’s success has been powered 
by exports, which have grown by close to 30 per cent per year in¢ 
recent years. Industrial growth has been led by Guangdong’s private 
and foreign-invested enterprises, which together grew by 45 per cent i 
in 1990 while exports from this sector grew by nearly 6o per cent. In | 
Guangdong, 38 per cent of industrial output currently comes from 4 
foreign-invested and private firms, 35 per cent from state firms, and 
the rest from collectively-owned enterprises.” From 1979 through 
1991 foreign investors pumped some $20 billion in direct foreign ¢ 
investment (DFI) into China. Forty per cent of this has gone into 
Guangdong which, together with Shanghai and Fujian, accounts for) 
about 60 per cent of all DFI. Foreign investment has grown by 34 per P 
cent per year since the mid 1980s. 4 


In the early eighties, DFI was heavily concentrated in tourism, hotels, 
real estate development and related services (33 per cent of total 
pledged DFI in 1984, 57 per cent by 1986). Oil exploration initially 
consumed a big share (53 per cent in 1983) but effectively ended by the 
mid eighties. Foreign investment in manufacturing and other indus- 
tries grew slowly during the early eighties (accounting for 14 per cent 
of DFI in 1983, 22 per cent in 1984). Since the mid eighties, however, 
there has been a decisive shift of foreign capital toward manufactur- 
ing. By 1988, foreign investment in industry consumed 76 per cent of af” 
the total whereas tourism received just 10 per cent.78 About a quarter 
of DFI has come from Japanese, American and West European aa 
nationals, and these investments have tended to be concentrated in 
larger plants, with higher technology, and typically located in China’s 
largest industrial cities, particularly Shanghai, Guangzhou, Tianjin, 
Dalian and Beijing. But the overwhelming bulk of DFI is still concen- 
trated in relatively small-scale, labour-intensive, export-processing 
and assembly operations set up mainly by overseas Chinese from -~ 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Taiwan. In 1988, 65 per cent of DFI came 
from Hong Kong and Macao, u per cent from the United States, 9 Per | 
cent from Japan, 8 per cent from West Europe, and most of the rest (7 * 
per cent) from Taiwan. Seventy per cent of equity joint ventures in 
1988 had $1 million or less of foreign capitalization; most had a half 
million dollars or less.79 Since the mid 19808 Hong Kong firms have 
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relocated much of the colony's production of garments, toys, electron- 
ics, shoes, luggage, etc. into Guangdong province where land and 
labour costs are a fraction of those in Hong Kong. Hong Kong 
capitalists currently employ just 680,000 manufacturing workers in 
v Hong Kong versus an estimated 3 milion in Guangdong. Hong Kong 
! has become the storefront, China the workshop. 


Yet, as China’s export drive becomes more and more dependent upon 
foreign investment and foreign-controlled firms for technology, 
investment funds, and quality control, the central bureaucracy is, bit 
by bit, losing control of the economy. In those joint ventures where 
the bureaucracy still refuses to give foreign investors control over 
labour and management, production continues to be plagued by 
many of the same problems of low productivity, high costs and poor 
quality control as in the state firms. As a result, many of these firms, 
like Beijing Jeep, have been unable to export and have cut back, or at 
| least not increased their investments.® On the other hand, in the tex- 
tiles and garment industry which, taken together, constitute China’s 
leading export earner (in 1990 these generated $13.8 billion in foreign 
exchange earnings, nearly a quarter of total export earnings), foreign 
firms, mainly from Hong Kong, are rapidly coming to dominate. By 
one estimate, Hong Kong's share of new investment in mainland 
f textile industry may be over 85 per cent, and it is thought that as 
much as 65 per cent of China’s total garment exports are tied to Hong 
Kong manufacturers.™ These firms have become successful exporters 
precisely because, as with coys, consumer electronics, and other 
export-oriented industries in southern China, the bureaucracy has 
given the capitalists a free hand with regard to hiring and firing, and 
f management—in order to get costs down and bring quality up to 
export standard. As one analyst remarked with regard to China's lead- 
iog manufactured export: ‘Despite a decade of expansion and foreign 
investment, the quality of China’s textile exports remains among the 
lowest in the world. For the most part, only goods produced by Hong 
Kong-affiliated export-processing ventures—which rely on imported 
raw matetials—have seen notable improvement in quality. Exports 
using Chinese inputs tend to be of low quality and unable to com- 
mand high prices in the global market."® High costs and low quality 
of locally sourced inputs has meant that, very often, those joint 
ventures which defend on them can only sell their products on the 
domestic market“In chose joint ventures which do export successfully, 
the key seems to lie in capitalist control of the labour proceas—either 
[Py importing inputs from the external capitalist economy, or by 
establishing capitalist labour relations within China proper. In 
China’s cities, where many of the largest multinational joint ventures 
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are located, these still depend upon bureaucratically allocated Jabour, 
with all its notorious problems.® But in the export zones of southern 
China, foreign investors recruit their labour from the free market, and 
they can hire and fire at will. As the manager of an electronics factory “ 
in the Guangdong boom town of Dongguan put it ‘We're not an iron’ 
rice bow! here. If a worker doesn’t satisfy me, he’s out the door.’§4 


“The Capitalists are Winning!’ 


Foreign capitalists certainly had no such freedoms in the beginning. 
When China first invited foreigners to invest in joint ventures, 
starting in 1979, the Chinese, like the Soviets, imposed numerous + 
restrictions. The government insisted on majority ownership or, in 
other ways, effective Chinese control of joint ventures. Workers were 
assigned by state agencies and could not be freely hired and fired. 
Domestically generated profits could not be freely exchanged for 
foreign currency—even to buy needed imports to carry on produc- es 


tion. And it was difficult or impossible to repatriate profits. As a 
result, the government poured Pie nee ca 


construction in the special economic zones (SEZs) during the early 
1980s but failed to attract much foreign investment. By the end of 
1984, of the 4,700 contracts signed nominally pledging up to $3.2 
billion in foreign investment, only $840 million had actually been 
committed.25 As noted, most of this went into tourism, retail trade 
and property development rather than into high technology and/or 
export-oriented manufacturing. In the early years the zones func- 
tioned more as entrepots to import reduced-duty (or smuggled) 
foreign-made goods than as export bases for the world market. 7 
Government units squandered their retained profits to import foreign 
consumer goods, vehicles, etc.—draining China’s foreign exchange 
reserves and prompting Deng Xiaoping to warn that, ualess these i 
trends were reversed, the SEZ ‘experiment’ might be closed down. 


Instead, by the late 1980s the experiment had become a stunning 
success. The sezs were transformed into export powerhouses—but 
with the capitalists firmly in the driver's seat. Foreign investors have / 
won crucial concessions and, at least in many firms in the export 
zones of southern China, wrested near-total control from the govern- 
ment. As one American investor in Guangdong put it; ‘In 1980-84 
there was always the political hack who ruined deals... Suddenly, in 
1985, the political cadres began to disappear from the factories’ an 
foreign investors were given the freedom to hire, fire and train work- | 
ers without interference. The turnaround came because major 
Western investors (led by AMC’s Beijing Jeep joint venture) con- 
fronted the government in 1985-86 and demanded concessions on 
labour issues, management control, investment shares, foreign 
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exchange, domestic sales, profit repatriation, and other issues—essen- 
dally threatening to pull out if the government did not improve the 
investment climate. Given its deep problems with failed urban 
industrial reforms, its mounting government deficits, plummeting 
foreign-exchange reserves, and record foreign-trade deficits, Beijing 
caved in and granted major concessions to foreign investors to get 


| them to stay and raise their stakes. Since 1986 foreign capitalists have 


y 


/ 


won important rights in regard to hiring and firing, managerial 
control, freedom from bureaucratic interference, taxation, foreign 
exchange and profit repatriation. Besides the right to freely hire and 
fire, the most important capitalist victory has been the right to freely 
exchange currency. Devaluations have now brought tHe Chinese yuan 
to within 15 per cent of the free market rate, and ‘swap centres’ have 
been established to facilitate conversion to foreign exchange for profit 
repatriation.” Foreign capital's hold has, _ furthermore, been 


strengthened since the political crisis of 1989. Declining productivity 


' and quality control in state industry—due in no small part to sagging 


morale among state-sector workers—has worsened the problems of 
state industry and left the government even more dependent upon 
private and foreign-dominated sectors to provide employment and 


V tax revenues which the bankrupt state sector cannot generate. In 1991, 


foreign investors paid $1.3 billion in taxes to the central government 
on their operations in China (up from $925 million in 1990). Yet even 
with this 42 per cent increase in foreign tax revenues, the central 
goveroment ran up its largest ever deficit of some 6o billion yuan 


1979. This forced the government to drastically increase foreign 


Pe billion) in 1991—and this was the eleventh deficit year since 


borrowings, which soared to $17.8 billion in 1991, and $7.3 billion in 
1992.99 The failure of state-sector reform, and the government’s ever- 
growing budget deficits, have now forced Beijing to openly solicit 
investment not only from its former archenemy Guomindang Taiwan, 
but even from South Korea. And, in what could be an opening wedge 
to privatization of state industries, the government has hinted that 
foreign capitalists might soon be permitted to buy up to a 50 per cent 
stake in state firms.%° Chinese government concessions have spurred 
a massive acceleration of foreign investment. Foreign investors poured 


h $3.5 billion in DFI into China in 1991 and $u billion in 1992, making 
7 China the largest recipient of foreign investment in the world. 
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Bespeug Jep, chaps. 15 and 17; Browning, If Everyone Beaght, chap 4. 

Mann, Basing Jeb, chaps 15, 17; Browning, If Everyese Beaght, pp. 0-17, 74-75. 
Pearson, “The Erosion of Controls’, and Jext Ventures, pp. 208ff. Their gains have, to 
be sure, not been uniform. Foreign control is greatest in foreign exchange-earning 
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domestic market. 

9 Chima Daily, 4 January 1992 and 23 February 1993. Bæsimess Weak, 6 April 1992, 13 
April 1992, pp. 1-8. Forelgn-funded firms reportedly earned over $10 billion in profits 
in 1991 from exports, up from $7.8 billion in 1990 and just $12 billion in 1987. 

P James McGregor, ‘China Opens its Arms to South Koreans’, Wall Stret Journal, 6 
January 1992, Jesse Wong, ‘China's Easing of Some Rules Lures Investors’, Wall Street 
Journal, 7 May 1992. Also, Sam Jameson, Japanese Investment Booming in South 
China’, Las Angelas Tres, 26 December 1999. 

* Nicholas D. Kristoff, ‘Foreign Investors Pouring into China’, New York Times, 15 
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Toy Biz and Toxic Dumps: Free Enterprise in Guangdong 


In the export zones, China's concessions to foreign capital have 
created what Ferber calls a ‘marriage made in heaven combining they | 
business acumen, technology and capital of Hong Kong industry wih a 
the bottomless pool of cheap Chinese labour’. But like other Asi 
capitalist miracles, it is a paradise built on remorseless exploitation of 
child labour, forced overtime, government strikebreaking, and worse. 
No less an authority chan Basteass Week reports that the 12,000 
workers of a Shekou assembly operation of Kader Enterprises Ltd, 
Hong Kong's largest toy maker, typically work 14-hour days—often 
seven days a week—for wages of around US $21 a month. Most of 
these employees are women from 17 to 25 years of age, but many are 
just children, some as young as twelve years old. They sleep six to a + 
room in company dormitories. Says a Kader executive: “We can work 
these girls all day and all night, while in Hong Kong it would be 
impossible. We couldn't get this kind of labour, even if we were will- 
ing to meet Hong Kong wage levels.’ Kader's US customers, among 
them Tonka, Mattel, Disney, Hasbro and others profess (naturally) 
that they ‘don’t have much say’ about Kader’s business. And Kader, 
Business Week adds, ‘provides comparatively good pay and condi- r 
tions’. Chinese investigators found that in 40 out of 200 businesses 
investigated in Shenzhen employed girls as young as ten and twelve 
years old, who worked 15-hour days for $10 a month and slept in y 
dormitories two and three to a bed. Still, when Chinese labour union 
offictals asked Kader to -reduce its compulsory overtime, Kader’s 
Hong Kong manager, one Andy Lee, stated fladly: “We told them, this 

is toy biz. If you don’t allow us to do things our way, we'll close down 
our Chinese factories and move to Thailand.’ And, as has been 
widely reported in the Western press, China’s reformers also heavily 
market convict-slave labour.% 





Not content to sell child labour and convict labour et world low 
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June 1992. Sheryl Wu Dunn, ‘Booming China is Dream Market for West’, New York 
Times, 15 February 1993. 

* Dinah Lee et al, Long Hard Days—Ar Pennies an Hour’, Basmi Week, 31 October 
1988, pp. 46-47. Hong Kong papers have reported chat the utilizanon of child labour 
is widespread in the 14,000 factories in the Pearl River delta, and forced overume up 
to 96 hours per week is not uncommon. See e.g. ‘Child Labour in Pearl River Delica’, 
Sheje Ribas, 25 November 1991 On the night of 30 May 1991 eighty young women work- 
ers burned to death and another forty were seriously injured ın a fire at the Xing Ye 
Raincoat factory ın Shi Pas township in Donggnan county, Guangdong. This kind of 
tragedy 12, regrettably, all too common in the export-processing industries of southern 
China where the capitalists now enjoy extensive power and freedoms—and the 
Chinese government protects them from the workers. The Guangdong Provincial Fire 
Bureau reported that in 1990 there were some 1,700 industrial fires and explosions in 
just the Pearl River delta alone, with Dongguan county accounting for 40 per cent of 
total losses and 13 of 26 ‘disastrous scale’ fires. See Trini Leung, ‘80 Die in Jus 
Another Factory Fire” in Chins’, Antes Lebeer Updats, October 1991, pp. 8-17 and the 
Seath China Moratag Press, 1 June ooi Kader Industries also owned e toy factory in 
Bangkok which burned down on u May lalling some two hundred young women 
workers (New York Times, 12 May 1993). 

P E.g. Robert Taylor, ‘Chine’s Convict Labour Lure for Western Investors’, Fisencaal 
Times, 10 August 19809. 
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national capital as a location for polluting industries and toxic 
dumps. In Taiwan, after big public protests and studies indicating 
, that the health and even the intelligence levels of children were threat- 
ened, a 1989 blue-ribbon panel warned that the island was at risk of 
becoming ‘a poisonous garbage dump’ because of horrendous air, 
water and soil pollution, especially from multinational corporations 
including lead smelters, toxic waste recyclers, and similar industries 
that had set up in Taiwan to escape environmental controls in the US 
ees Japan. Under pressure to relocate again, some have turned to the 
4 PRC. So one Joe Chen, Taiwan’s self-styled ‘King of Scrap’, found 
compliant comprador bureaucrats (and cheaper labour) in Guang- 
lone. By mid 1990 Chen had set up three scrap-metal processing 
smelters and toxic dumps near Zhuhai and other locations. Chen 
guessed it might take three years to fill up one of them—the ‘Tung Tai 
garbage dumping place’—with the toxics he imports, which include 
auto batteries, pcB-transformers, plastics, oil, etc. Said Chen matter of 
factly, “Yes, a lot of people try to find a place to get rid of their stuff. 
And I think the best place right now is China... Right now I got the 
\ feeling the government only cares about the money. I don’t think they 
realize the problem yet.’ 


| prices, China’s model reformers are also selling China to multi- 


V. Transition to Capitalism? 


In the climate of entrepreneur worship that prevailed during the 
Jf 1980s, Western radical sinologists and market socialists imagined that 
the market could be grafted onto bureaucratic public ownership to get 
the best of both worlds; democracy would be encouraged and the 
|| basis for a transition to socialism established. In China that strategy 
/ turned out to be as utopian as the Maoist strategy that preceded it— 
and for the same reason: because the contradictions of China’s 
economy are systemic, rooted in the class structure of bureaucratic 
collectivism, and no more susceptible to solution through reform than 
las the contradictions of capitalism. Instead of the best, China’s 
reformers got the worst of both worlds. To the extent that they main- 
tained the predominance of ‘socialist’ bureaucratic planning and 
ownership, they got no market. To the extent that they got a real mar- 
ket, they got capitalism instead of socialism. China is now well down 
the road toward capitalism. But will it arrive there? 


China’s reformer-bureaucrats set out to save their system by introduc- 
J ing a ‘a little bit’ of capitalism. Deng Xiaoping hes consistently 
Maintained that the introduction of capitalist enclaves will only ‘sup- 
j plement’ the socialist economy, that they ‘cannot and will not under- 
mine it’. But far from confining the capitalists to their enclaves, 
China’s rulers have saved themselves from the fate of Communists in 
East Europe and the Soviet Union only by yielding more and more 
J control of the economy to foreign and domestic capitalists. Today, 
foreign investors and private entrepreneurs dominate the most 





% Center for Investigative Reporting end Bill Moyers, Gleba! Dampag Ground, 
Washington Dc 1990, pp 71, 73, 75—82 
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dynamic sectors of the economy and are becoming powerful compet- 
itors against the bureaucracy in a struggle over the social surplus. 
Though the capitalists’ economic power grows daily, their property 
can never be secure until they establish institutional guarantees or 
private property, that is until they get rid of the Communists an 
install a bourgeois state. Given present economic trends in China, and; 
given the collapse of Communism on the world scene, this dual power| 2 
cannot be sustained indefinitely. 7 "$ 


From Nomenklatura to Nomenkleptocracy 


Foreign and domestic capitalists of course constitute the major social 
forces for a bourgeois revolution in China. But today much of the 7 
bureaucracy itself has become a force for analia Cans leaders 
spent the past decade excoriating the irrationalities of their bureau- 
cratic system and extolling the virtues of the market—even though 
they had no real intention of giving up the power and privileges of 
their bureaucratic order. Yet the experience of the reform decade 
converted many. On the one hand, more than a decade of efforts have 
demonstrated the futility of reforming the bankrupt bureaucratic 
system, while at the same time, the stunning successes of capitalism in 
southern China, to say nothing of Taiwan, have demonstrated the 
indisputable superiority of the market system. This lesson has! more- A 
over, been hammered home by the revolutions of 1989. On the other 
hand, the leadership’s relaxation of central controls, its promotion of 
the ‘supplementary’ free market economy, and its incessant propaga- 
/ tion of economic egoism has opened up unprecedented opportunities {| 
for cadre self-enrichment. Consequently, today, for the cadres as 
much as for private entrepreneurs, socialism is dead and ‘getting rich 
is glorious’. While preaching ‘socialism’, over the past decadé China's 
ieaders, starting with Deng Xiaoping, Zhao Ziyang, Li Peng, and 
others, set their children up in private and quasi-private businesses H 
both in the country and abroad. Vast numbers of lower-ranking 
cadres, particularly those in the coastal provinces and those with 
family-business connections in Hong Kong and overseas, have gone , 
into business with foreign investors and local entrepreneurs. Even ~ 
China’s People’s Liberation Army, once emblematic of Maoist auster- 
ity, has opened up a string of luxury hotels, and PLA-owned factories 
churn out refrigerators, pianos, TV sets and passenger aircraft for the 
market. Some 400 army-run factories have sales offices in Shenzhen il 
SEZ. Throughout the country, and especially in the south, party- 
bureaucratic discipline is collapsing and corruption is approaching / 
Indonesian levels. The absence of the minimal restraints of a bour- 
geois legal system combined with the (often fantastic) new opportun- 
ities for profiteering in a part-planned, part-market economy bave] 
proven irresistible for party-government cadres. Vast numbers of com- 
prador-bureaucrats are turning their official positions to advantage— 
starting private businesses on the side (often by loaning themselves 
government money), leasing or privatizing government-owned enter- fi 
prises, or profiteering by reselling state goods on the free market. In 
his celebration of Guangdong entrepreneurialism, Harvard sinologist 








9 See e g., The Army that Makes Money’, Erowesist, 5 October 1991, p. 38. 


Ezra Vogel paints effusive portraits of Guangdong’s born-again capi- 
talist cadre ‘encrepreneurs’, ‘statesmen’, ‘scramblers’, and ‘niche 
| seekers’.% The reality in China, as in East Europe and Russia, is that 
the transition to capitalism has set off a pell-mell scramble by such 
cadre-crooks (bewdseratij or ‘banditocracy’ as they call them in 
Russia), to appropriate public money and property by wholesale 
theft.” This nomenkleptocracy no doubt constitutes a formidable 
l social force for a capitalist restoration in China. Yet the problem is, 
the party-bureaucracy appropriate state property and reestablish 
itself as a bourgeois ruling class? There are historical precedents. 
Meiji Japan comes to mind. Confronted with the threat from the 
West, Japan’s extraordinarily well-organized Meiji ruling class carried 
~] out a self-ctransformation, effecting a top-down transition from feudal- 
ism to capitalism, turning themselves into state-capitalist industrial- 
ists and eventually into private capitalists.’ 


Democracy versus Capitalism 


The East European cases suggest, however, that a transition to capital- 
| ism is far from assured, at least everywhere. The anti-totalitarian 
revolutions of 1989 toppled the Communist parties with relative ease. 
But except for East Germany (which is a special case), the structure of 
stare-bureaucratic property and planning remains largely intact— 
wf even in Poland which had the most far-reaching revolution. Through- 
out East Europe and the former Soviet Union, the nomenklatura are 
striving mightily to privately appropriate ‘their’ firms. But for all the 
talk, there has been little real privatization aod most has, so far, been 
{enticed to retail trade and services. 


The reason why privatization has stalled is that the installation of 
J capitalism in these societies is incompatible with democracy. It is 
incompatible because the installation of capitalist social-property 
relations requires the expropriation of the direct producers, and the 
į consolidation of a monopoly of the means of production in the hands of 





% Ome Seep Aboed tx China. 

97 The Associated Press recently gave an accouct of how one such aomenklepcocrar, a 
Mr Yuan Lisong, uses his officiel office to enrich himself by privatizing state wealth. 
Mr Yuan, a 48-year-old Communist Party member with, according to the AP, a pen- 
chant for cellular phones and stock market deals, walks a ughwrope between capiteliem 


and communism with business cards for both. One card introduces him as deputy , 


mayor of Dongguan City, Guangdong Province (Dongguan is one of the hottest centres 
of foreign investmenc in Guangdong). Another says he’s the managing director of Fook 
Man Development Co , a Hong Kong-based firm with millions ın the bank. Yuan also 
its on the board of three other companies based in Hong Kong, is part-owner of a 
500-room hotel in Los Angeles and hes plans to expand his empire to Singapore and 
Frankfurt. Chinese call such officials ‘fake foreign devils’ after the 19ch-century sobri- 
quet for the Chinese compradors in the opium trade. Yuan doesn’t object to the 
appellation. ‘“ We're making money,” he answers, slapping his thigh and shpping off 
his loafers.’ Hemelale Sanday Ster-Balletrn, 22 September 1991. 
98 See Thomas C. Smith, Narre Sources of Japamm ledastrialrration, 1750-1920, Berkeley 
1988, chap. 5. 
9 See Lawrence Weschler’s extremely interesting account of the vicissitudes of privar- 
ization in Poland in The New Yerker, 0 May 1992, pp. 41-77 Weschler reports that as 
of the end of 1991 only 1,200 of Poland's §,000 state enterprises had been privatized, 
|| nearly all of chem small-scale enterprises and rerail shops. See also Simon Clarke, “The 
Jp Quagmire acini aaa Hine 
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a class of capitalists. This one-time ‘primitive accumulation’ is the 
indispensable basis of the exchange between labour and capital but, as 
Marx noted with regard to the origins of capitalism in Europe and 
elsewhere, this is neither a short nor peaceful process: ‘In actual history, 
it is nowrious that conquest, enslavement, robbery, murder, briefly / 
force, play the gresx part. For capitalist social-property relations to con- 
quer China today woud require the expropriation of workers from their 
guaranteed jobs, their right ~ let their children inherit their jobs, their 
right to housing, medical care, a.d wany subsidies essential to sub- 
sistence—in a word, breaking their ‘irog rice bowls. These have to be 
broken in order to be open them up to capitalist exploitation. At the 7 
same time, legal ownership of society’s means of production must pass i 
—by one means or another—into the hands of a class of capitalists. 


Yet precisely because the anti-totalitarian revolutions in East Europe 
resulted, for the most part, in governments which are reasonably 
democratic, these new governments now find it very difficult to move } 
against their worker-electorates. Privatization has therefore stalled: 
over the issue of property. In Poland, workers initially supported the | 
Solidarity leadership's call for a transition to capitalism. But after ¢ 
having had some first-hand experience of the reality of the market 
system, barely 10 per cent of the electorate voted for parties that called) 
for more radical market reforms in the first full free election in Poland| 
in October 1991. This is why rightist forces in Poland and in Russia 
are calling for a Pinochet-type regime to enforce the transition, just as j 
Zhao Ziyang called for a South Korean-style ‘new authoritarianism’. 


In East Europe, it was not the students but the workers who ultimately 
brought down the Communist regimes and installed democratic vA 
governments. China’s own student movement of 1989 demonstrated 

all too clearly that students lacked the social power, or for that matter, the t 
inclination, to bring down the ruling class. There is today some evidence 

of worker unrest. According to a Chinese government report, more than | 
50,000 workers were involved in strikes, go-slows, rallies and petitions | 
over economic issues, including cuts in wages, rationed necessities 
and healthcare, between July 1989 and December 1990. In the last two 
years, pro-market bosses in some Chinese state firms have, for the 
first time, dismissed redundant workers, apparently without pay. 
They could do this because, increasingly, workers can now find 
employment outside the state firms in the growing private sector— 
albeit, without state benefits. The growth of the private sector is thus 
finally giving the bureaucracy a weapon to break the iron rice bowl. ¥ 


Such developments will widen and deepen the capitalist dynamic, 
favouring some sections of the bureacracy but threatening others. As I ^ 
have tried to demonstrate, there are good reasons for bureaucratic 
recalcitrance just as there are also sections of the nomenklarura who} 
are already deeply implicated in the development of capitalism. As 
China is gripped by systemic crisis and transformation, direct 
producers in both town and countryside are bound to seek to assert i 
their interests in new ways as they lose their former social guarantees. 
Popular longings for democracy, and resentment at corruption, will 
also again seek a new outlet as the bureaucracy and its heirs seek taf 
ride the capitalist tiger they have themselves now unleashed. 
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The Break-up of Yugoslavia and 
the Fate of Bosnia 


The collapse of Yugoslavia, and the resulting bloody civil war, has 
become the worst conflict to afflict any part of Europe for four 
decades. Neither the governments of the West nor the parties and 
movements of the Left have found it easy to orient themselves as the 
tragedy has unfolded, with partisans of the quick fix—namely throw- 
ing armements at the problem—waxing particularly indignant and 
superior. In certain vital respects these particular Balkan wars have 
demanded something new, as counterpart to the novelty of the situa- 
tion in former Yugoslavia. The passions which animated this disaster 
should not be ascribed only, or even primarily, to ancient enmities. 
Though the latter have played their part they were lent a potent new 
virulence, recklessness and desperation by such modern furies as 
wrenchingly unequal development, hyperinflation, mass unemploy- 
ment, austerity programmes, media demagogy, militarism, political 
corruption, ethnic totalitarianism end that intolerant frenzy of 
unstable majorities that one could call democratic dementia. Indeed 
one of the most ominous aspects of the break-up of Yugoslavia is that 
its seting is only too modern and that its evolution in the eighties 
foreshadowed many of the domestic and international recipes which 
are being tried out in the nineties on other post-Communist states. 


To survive in the modern world multinational states need a collective 
imaginary sustained by a modicum of administrative competence, 
democratic development, economic progress and hope for the future. 
Somewhat against the odds Switzerland and Spain, Britain and 
Belgium, Canada and India, have until now kept above the threshold. 
Up to 1970 Yugoslavia did achieve the necessary modicum but by the 
seventies the increasingly authoritarian and sclerotic rule of the 
League of Communists first threatened and then destroyed this 
achievement. The relatively greater legitimacy of Communist rule in 
Yugoslavia, deriving from the partisan war and the break with Stalin, 
at first gave a breathing space for the South Slav federation despite the 
poisonous legacy of the Ustashe and Chetniks, responsible for the 
slaughter of hundreds of thousands in the wartime years. The decision 
to make Kosovo, with its predominandy Albanian population, a 
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province of Serbia rather than a separate republic turned out to be a 
faral flaw. But ocherwise Yugoslavia offered formal representation to 
its various nationalities; and for a period even Kosovo enjoyed a 
degree of autonomy. 


Unfortunately the relative viability and legitimacy of the constituent 
parts of the old Yugoslavia has itself helped to make the conflict 
between two of its republics—Serbia and Croatia—more sustained 
and vicious. Following the 1974 reforms, themselves enacted partly in 
response to Croatian national reformism, political life and public 
power were increasingly channeled and concentrated only through 
republican government—crisscrossing ties and federal powers 
became increasingly weak. As the authority of the centre waned the 
political process threw up rival nationalist programmes. Democracy 
and nationalism grew together but within a restricted and stratified 
space. The decrepit power of the federal bureaucracy was strong 
enough to inhibic or suppress the growth of inter-republican demo- 
cratic forces but too weak to contain the national popular forces in the 
republics. The 1974 reforms allowed republican-based media net- 
works to replace federal arrangements whereby, for example, each 
republican centre took it in turns to present the main evening TV 
news. In Spain the peaceful post-Franco transition was assisted by the 
fact that the political parties, trade unions and social movements of 
the Left developed on a cross-national basis, and in alliance with 
democratic national reformism in Cataluña and the Basque country, 
and of regionalism in Andalucia. The remarkable growth of the 
Spanish economy in che decade and a half after 1977, propelling Spain 
into the ranks of the advanced countries, must have helped the 
chemistry of federalism, whatever social problems and injustices it 
bequeathed to the nineties. Yugoslavia federalism in the eighties was 
blighted by the double curse of authoritarianism and economic 
failure. 


The Lure of the West 


Slavoj Zizek has written on the tendency of those who live in the 
region to draw a line to their south after which Europe ends and 
Balkan backwardness begins, so that Austrians look down on Slo- 
venes, Slovenes look down on Croats, Croars look down on Serbs, 
Serbs look down on Bosnyaks, Albanians or Macedonians. Zizek 
observes that such conceits now unfold in a highly specific context: 
‘what is at stake in contemporary post-socialist states is the struggle 
for one’s own place: who will be admittred—integrated into the devel- 
oped capitalist order—and who will remain excluded’! 





* Slavoj Zizek, ‘Ethnic Danse Macabre’, The Gusrailes, 22 August 1992. While Zizek is 
perceptive concerning Slovenian motivarions his interpretation of Western policy 1s 
quesnonsble, since he appears to believe that the West has been covertly backing Milo- 
devit all along. The reluctance of Western governments to send their troops against 
Serbia represented a calculation of how extremely difficult and costly such an expedi- 
tion would be. It is true that they could have sponsored earlier and tougher sanctions 
ageinst Belgrade. Bur it 1s likewise true that rightwing Christian-Democranc circles In 
Germany offered early encouragement to the Slovenian and Croatian nationalists and 
thar the German government offered recognition to their declaranons of independ- 
ence, leading to a decision for generai European recogninon in January 1992. 
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Many Slovenes and Croats became seduced by the notion that they 
could simply join the advanced West, with its enviable prosperity and 
liberality, allowing their more backward ex-fellow-countrymen to find 
their own level. We are often reminded that Yugoslavia was divided 
by such ancient lines of division as that between the Western and the 
Eastern Roman empire, or between the Hapsburgs and Ottomans, or 
the Catholic and Orthodox churches—with all of these separating 
Croats and Serbs, despite their common language. While such lega- 
cies must surely have great significance, it is also true that Yugoslavia 
stood athwart the modern chasm separating the advanced world and 
the impoverished developing world. Croatia and Slovenia enjoyed 
greater prosperity than the rest of the federation and much richer 
pickings from the courist boom. For its part Serbia was in a precar- 
ious middle position, with Macedonia and Kosovo far behind.? 


No other Communist state was as intimately acquainted with West- 
ern lifestyles as Yugoslavia. Tourists going one way, and migrant 
workers the other, helped to dramatize the failings of an economic 
order where average GNP was still less than a fifth of that in Western 
Europe. While those Yugoslavs who swallowed the Western dream 
cannot be excused responsibility for their deeds, it is nevertheless true 
that the West, the European Community and the international finan- 
cial organizations comported themselves in a disastrous way. In the 
eighties they imposed punishing repayment schedules and austerity 
policies which brought the country to the brink of economic collapse 
outside the coastal enclaves. In the nineties they offered covert encour- 
agement to fissiparous forces and failed to adopt stern sanctions 
against Serbian truculence and militarism. The brave attempt made 
by the last government of the old Yugoslavia, that of Ante Marković, 
to assert a democratic federalism was sabotaged by financial measures 
that left it, by the end of 1990, unable to pay the salaries of its soldiers. 
The West's disastrous failure to give generous economic support 
to Marković was prompted partly by stinginess, partly by anti- 
Communism—it was well-known that the League of Communists 
remained a force within the Yugoslav officer corps. 


The international community did not wish to abandon Yugoslavia 
since it saw the federal authorities both as a guarantee for debts total- 
ling $20 billion and as the best lever for remodelling its society and 
economy. But by obliging the federal government to adopt austerity 
and laissez-faire it destroyed its credibility and weakened its avthurity 
over the armed forces. Under Western pressure the federal regime 
was obliged to apply something like a fifth of the country’s total 
earnings to servicing its international debt. Real wages fell by 40 per 





` Taking the Yugoslav average as 100 the per capita social product in Slovenia was 
208, in Croatia 128, in Serbia 101, in Montenegro 74, in Macedonia 64, and in Kosovo 
27. Iraj Hashı, “The Disintegration of Yugoslavia’, Caprtal and Class, no. 48, 1992, pp 
41-88, p 63. Unemployment wes 3.4 per cent in Slovenia, 8.6 per cent in Croatia, 18.3 
per cent in Serbia, 28.3 per cent in Macedonia and 58.3 per cent in Kosovo by 1989 (p 
65). The Croanan figures themseives conceal regional disparities, with the coast and 
the northern regions near Slovenia being much richer than those bordering Serbia or 
most of Bosnia. Iraj Hashi shows the republican and regional inequalities to have 
widened in the eighties. 


cent between 1978 and 1983 and continued to bump along at this level 
for the rest of the decade. And since unemployment was running at a 
third or more of the labour force those in receipt of these low wages 
were comparatively fortunate. A section of the middle class, especially 
those with foreign connections or official contacts, continued to emu- 
late the consumption patterns of their counterparts in the West. 


The World Bank put the matter thus in its 1990 Report: 


added pressure on urban labor. A substantial shakeout of employment 
from the state sector will be necessary. .. . Subsidies are a major problem; 
they were 14 per cent of GDP in Poland in 1988, r2 per cent in Hungary and 
g per cent in Yugoslavia. The task is clearly immense. Even so, the prin- 
ciple of effective and early action on policy fundamentals, cogether with 
measures to smooth consumption, applies here too.’ 


Bland phrases about demand-reducing measures, a shakeout of 
employment, tackling subsidies, smoothing consumption and the rest, 
actually spelt widespread social misery. Yugoslavia was now a semi- 
advanced country with most of its population dependent on complex 
economic processes. In its 1991 Report the IMF, with less resort to 
euphemism, also praised the stabilization policies of the Yugoslav 
federal authorities. Only one serious problem marred their ‘encourag- 
ing’ achievement—namely that in implementing IMF plans so faith- 
fully they had destroyed the Federation. 


The irresponsibility of the IMF cannot excuse the demagogic and 
aggrandizing policies pursued by the dominant political elites in the 
republics, in the first instance that of Serbia. If the federal govern- 
ment itself had repudiated its debts it would have invited punitive 
sanctions against its trade and the suspension of such projects as the 
autoroute to Belgrade. Nevertheless, perhaps it could have done more 
to resist the disastrous pressure of the international financial com- 
munity. As it was, the legitimacy of the central government was ter- 
ribly weakened by the policies it had to impose. Regional inequality 
worsened and a public opinion was encouraged in Slovenia, Croatia 
and Serbia which in each case saw its own republic as being unfairly 
burdened. Serbs saw themselves as a captive market for Slovenian 
goods and they saw their taxes going to pay for the development of the 
poorer regions and republics. In fact Serbia found itself making a 
larger absolute contribution to the development fund for the poorer 
regions than did either Slovenia or Croatia.‘ The social formation of 
Yugoslavia evidently nourished disintegrative passions which the 
federal state could not contain. 
ne 
3 World Bank Development Report 1990, p. 108. 
4 Iraj Hasht, “The Disintegration of Yugoslavia’; see also Jasminka Udovicki, Yugo- 
glavia’s War Without Hnd’, Resse! Amerxa, Volume 24, 00. 3, 1993. 
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The Logic of Disintegration 


In the fifties and sixties Yugoslav ‘self-management socialism’ earnt 
widespread respect on the Left. At that time the “Yugoslav model’ was 
associated with considerable economic achievements and some 
modest concessions to cultural pluralism. But critics on the Left 
always warned that the ‘self-management’ model had two serious 
defects. Firsdy, in the absence of political democracy, it could be 
denatured and manipulated by the single ruling party in each repub- 
lic. Secondly, it could encourage a certain egoism of each working 
collective; it has even been shown that increasing levels of unemploy- 
ment and inequality could result from such oblivious corporativism. 
Evidently these two failings could feed on one another. They were also 
to be aggravated by markets that were difficult to regulate because the 
federal authorities lacked sufficient democratic legitimacy, and by the 
circumstance that the only form of political pluralism allowed, within 
certain limits, was that of each republican (often national) contingent 
of the ruling party. The constitutional reforms of 1974 boosted the 
powers of the republics at just the time that the watchwords of war- 
time anti-fascism, fifties anti-Stalinism and self-management social- 
ism were beginning to wane as effective constituents of a collective 
imaginary capable of transporting Yugoslavia into a better future. A 
fatal logic of disintegration set in. In successive waves a process of 
competitive decentralization ensued. Economic elites carved out 
niches for themselves; republican national elites followed suit at the 
political level. Finally competitive military gangs entered the fray, 
with different political militias and republican armies. Each elite 
sought to attract its own following and in many cases several disputed 
who was the authentic representative of the nation. Successively the 
‘self-managed’ enterprise, republican government, and ethnic military 
band became vehicles of rapacious primitive accumulation. 


If we are looking for the man whose reckless demagogy set the tragedy 
in motion then Slobodan Milošević amply fills the bill. He encouraged 
Serbian grievances to assume a deeply chauvinist form. The Serbian 
government under his leadership embarked on a policy of brutal 
bullying and aggrandizement that was bound to lead, if unchecked, to 
the bloody Balkanization of Yugoslavia.’ The Albanians of Kosovo 
were at first the priocipal victims. The Slovenian and Croatian leaders 
were inclined to allow the Serbian chauvinists a free hand in Kosovo 
so long as their own autonomy was respected or increased. At least 
this seems the only way to explain why Slovene and Croat represent- 
atives allowed the rights of the people of Kosovo to be trampled on. 
Federal and party institutions gave the Slovenian and Croat represent- 
atives several opportunities to curb the Serbian takeover of Kosovo— 
and intimidation of the Vojvodina—but none of these were taken. In 
March 1989 a Declaration was issued in Ljubljana denouncing the 
Serbian policy towards Kosovo. This drew overwhelming public 
support and informed the activity of Slovenian representatives in 


the meetings of the Yugoslav League of Communists up until they 
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withdrew in January 1990. But it is, to say the least, unclear how 
Slovenian withdrawal in any way helped the Kosovans. As the reform 
Communists were shunted aside by liberals and nationalists the whole 
issue of defending democracy in Yugoslavia as a whole was replaced 
by advocacy of secession. 


If Milošević is the main culprit, the Slovenian and Croatian leaders 
were his accomplices. The Slovenian and Croatian Communists 
tended to appease Milošević while their nationalist rivals favoured a 
withdrawal which would give him a free hand. The Slovenes, and in a 
more qualified sense the Croats, had a case for independence, deriv- 
ing simply from the right of national self-determination and the 
evidence of popular will. But we now know that their particular way 
of tackling the chauvinist demagogy of Milošević has led to murder- 
ous communal strife. The Slovenian leaders opted for a sauve-qui- 
peut policy which visited dreadful mayhem on their neighbours. Prior 
to their secession the Slovenian and Croatian governments enjoyed a 
large measure of autonomy and were scarcely groaning under the 
Serbian yoke, as was certainly the case in Kosovo. They could have 
continued seeking more autonomy within the Federation while still 
working to displace Milošević—in alliance with those Serbs willing to 
oppose the national demagogue. On the other hand they must surely 
have known how fragile was the state of ethnic relations in the light of 
the country’s whole history and development—most particularly in 
view of the mass slaughter of the Second World War and the Serbian 
sense of insecurity and grievance. 


Democracy and Self-Determination 


The Serbs of Serbia were scarcely likely to be weaned away from chau- 
vinist delusions by being abandoned to their own economic misery. 
And the Serbs of Croatia were bound to feel exceedingly vulnerable 
even if the Croatian government had been willing to offer them full 
guarantees as a national minority. As ic was, without such rights, with 
the Ustashe-inspired HOS (the Croatian fascists) openly arming and 
agitating, and with the obtuse and intolerant Croatian nationalist 
Franjo Tudjman a disturbing figure as President of the new state, the 
minority Serbs of Croatia were unlikely to become loyal citizens. 
Tudjman was, after all, known for his attempt to deny the scale of 
mass killing by the Ustashe state in the war years. From one day to the 
next the Serbs of Croatia had become second-class citizens—or worse 
—in what they had thought their own country. One of Tudjman’s first 
acts was to purge Croatian citizens of Serbian extraction from the 
police and civil administration. The fears and fate of these Serbs 
could only fuel Serbian chauvinism. 


Just as the Slovenes should have pondered the implications of their 
action for other republics, so should the Croatian leaders. The doc- 
trine of an ethnic state enunciated by the new authorities in Zagreb 
was as menacing for the Croatian minorities elsewhere—above all in 
the Vojvodina and in Bosnia-Herzegovina—as it was for the Serbs in 
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Croatia, about r2 per cent of the population, and other minorities, 
which brought the total non-Croat population of a state designating 
itself ‘the land of the Croats’ to some 24 per cent. Tudjman supposed 
that che threat of a Greater Serbia could be used to advance the 
Project of a Greater Croatia. The Croatian President engaged in 
discussions with Milošević in December I9QI aimed at the partition of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina between Serbian and Croatian forces. This time 
the main victims were to be the Moslems of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
though, once again, many Croats and Serbs have also suffered 
whether or not they live in the ‘right’ place. 


If it were not for the disastrous implications for the delicate balance of 
the Yugoslav Federation as a whole the Slovenes would certainly have 
been justified in exercising their right of self-determination. The 
Croatian exercise of their right to self-determination should have 
been, to a greater extent, conditional on their own willingness to 
recognize and guarantee minority rights. Changes to borders should 
be supported only when they are mutually agreed or where they offer 
the best prospect of lifting national Oppression. These considerations 
apply, with some qualification, to internal borders—the qualification 
being that a change in the status of a border can be almost as delicate 
as a change in its position. Attempts to make borders coincide with 
ethnic settlement is always bound to contain an arbitrary element, and 
nowhere more so than in ex-Yugoslavia. Where any border is arbi- 
trary, one that actually exists, and is sanctioned by several decades of 
development, is better than none at all. In the formerly colonial world 
it has been widely recognized that existing borders, even if derived 
from the colonial powers, should be respected. A broadly similar 
principle applies to the ex-USsR. 


The Yugoslavia Federation is now gone, though cherished in some 
corners of the country and likely to become an object of nostalgia. The 
republics of the old Federation had a right to self-determination, as 
does Kosovo. In so far as it brings the mass of people into political life 
nationalism has a potent democratic content, as well as absolutist and 
intolerant inclinations—the problem being that these two impulses 
are as often combined as separated. But in the contemporary world 
the democratic content of a people’s right to sovereignty is made 
consistent and coherent to the extent that it respects minority rights 
and is willing to tolerate a degree of supranational cooperation and 
invigilation. In the case of some of the former republics of Yugoslavia 
they are unlikely to sustain independence unless they are prepared to 
make significant concessions to one another and enter international 
agreements to that end. 


Bosnia’s Problematic Move to Independence 


Subsequent to the bloody clashes of 1991 the remaining Yugoslav 
republics and provinces faced an appalling predicament. Bosnia- 


Herzegovina and Macedonia declared for independence in February 
1992 after it was clear that the old Federation had disintegrated. In the 
case of Bosnia-Herzegovina the declaration of independence only 
came after freelance Serbian forces, with the connivance of the 
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Yugoslav army, had begun seizing portions of the republic's territory. 
In an appallingly difficult situation the new President of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Izetbegović, opted for independence, hoping for inter- 
national support—and in the expectation of Croatian help. A referen- 
dum gave backing to the declaration, though the great majority of 
Bosnian Serbs declined to take part and their elected leaders set up 
their own separatist assembly. The holding of the referendum violated 
a widely acknowledged rule of political life in Bosnia-Herzegovina— 
namely that constitutional change in the Republic required the 
support of all three of the major ethnic communities.’ Izetbegović is 
not a ‘Moslem fundamentalist’, whatever that might mean, but he 
does bear responsibility for being amongst the first in his republic to 
base political organization on ethno-religous identities. President 
Izetbegović and the various members of his government were, of 
course, assiduously courted by Western diplomats; they saw them- 
selves appearing to advantage on the international stage and counted 
on an alliance with Croatia. In the event the international help has 
been pitifully small while the Croatian alliance has exacted a heavy 
price. Izetbegović creditably insisted on the secular character of his 
government but soon lost his main Serbian and Orthodox allies. 
Despite the declaration of independence much of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
remained at the mercy of Serbian forces—lacking discipline and 
humanity, but not weapons—and faithless Croat allies who were soon 
carving out their own mini-state. In fact Bosnia-Herzegovina, what- 
ever the declarations of its leaders, could only be truly independent if 
its own Serbs and Croats were prepared to endorse the fact and if this 
was accepted by the authorities in Belgrade and Zagreb. The old federal 
Yugoslavia had been able to offer and guarantee a workable republi- 
can status to Bosnia-Herzegovina; to survive as an independent entity 
it needed some new confederal accord between Serbia and Croatia. 


The Bosnian declaration of independence was predicated on the view 
that intervention by the ‘international community’—that is the 
governments of the Western powers—was both desirable and likely. 
The whole subsequent policy of the government and forces of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina appears to have been bent to the goal of securing outside 
military intervention. In their orientation to international sponsors 
the leaders of Bosnia-Herzegovina were following the example of 
Slovenia and Croatia, who had received Germano and Austrian back- 
ing, and of the Serbian military, with their connections to Russia. 
This modern pattern has some features in common with one noted by 
Trotsky at the time of the Balkan Wars in 1912-14 whereby ‘national 
revolutionaries, unlike social revolutionaries, always seek to link up 
their conspiratorial operations with the activities of dynasties and 
diplomats?® Trotsky believed that the diplomatic calculations of the 
national revolutionaries functioned as a substitute for the attempt to 
construct a popular majority across ethnic lines, that might embrace 
‘Turks’ (Moslems) as well as Serbs or Macedonians. In Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1992, as in Croatia in 1991, the hopes placed in 
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Western sponsorship were thought to make redundant the need for 
seeking the consent of the Serbian minorities. 


The remaining Serbian forces in Bosnia-Herzegovina inherited a for- 
midable arsenal from the Yugoslav Army, when its command struc- 
tures were formally withdrawn. The Serbian commanders disposed of 
at least 60,000 well-armed regular troops and many thousands of 
militia. Most of these Serbian soldiers were themselves natives of 
Bosnia; in any head-on military confrontation they would see them- 
selves as fighting for home and hearth. Yet it remained the case that 
the Bosnian Serb forces still depended on the political and logistic 
support of the authorities in Belgrade. Periodically their numbers 
have been swollen by Serbian military or paramilitary formations 
from other regions. Glenny reported that a meeting between Milošević 
and Tudjmann in 1991 had agreed the broad principles of a division 
of the new republic between them.9 In the Krajina a ceasefire was 
observed throughout most of 1992 while conflict between Serbs and 
Croats was localized rather than generalized in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The Sarajevo government nevertheless appeared still to put its faith in 
the alliance with the Croats and in the eventual arrival of inter- 
national aid. The option for independence discouraged any search for 
allies amongst oppositional forces within Serbia and the rump of the 
old Federation. 


A particularly unhelpful and misleading way of assessing the conflict 
in ex-Yugoslavia is that of labelling one or other of the main contend- 
ing states as fascist. It is a regrettable truth that as these republics shed 
their past political commitments neo-fascist agitation gained ground. 
But despite Serbia’s notorious espousal of territorial aggrandizement 
and ‘ethnic cleansing’, the political life of Serbia proper—that is not 
including Kosovo and the Vojvodina—has included elections and 
agitation by oppositional movements. We should surely by now be 
accustomed to the fact that governments elected in a more or less 
democratic fashion can behave in unspeakable ways—especially to 
subject peoples. After all the history of the United Kingdom or United 
States has its own unlovely episodes of democratic dementia. On a 
more modest scale the Croatian state has also sought to aggrandize 
itself, at the expense of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and its policies towards 
Croatian Serbs have helped to drive hundreds of thousands from their 
homes. In Bosnia-Herzegovina the presence of the openly fascist HOS 
was frightening to Bosnian Serbs from the outset. On several occa- 
sions since October 1992 the Croatian forces in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
have turned on the Moslems; their ‘ethnic cleansing’ of the region they 
control has helped to swell the tide of Moslem refugees. But all this 
disgraceful behaviour does not make Croatia a fascist state. Tudjman 
is an elected leader and, however grudgingly, allows some opposition 
to exist. So long as significant opportunities remain in these countries 
for developing movements of opposition it does not make sense to call 
them fascist, though their governments are certainly brutal and 
vicious. The ‘F word’ is really an attempt to force our hand and oblige 
us to look for some external military deliverance. 
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The Challenge of Partition 


Ethnic cleansing sought to make the Serbian and Croatian statelets in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina into homogeneous enclaves but it was always 
clear that they were not self-sufficient and could not survive without 
their sponsors in Belgrade and Zagreb. There was also much evidence 
that the JNA and HV (Croatian army) controlled the logistics of the 
irregular forces active in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina did not get under way until after the truce declared 
between Croatia and Serbia. From the outset its real logic was that of 
a partition of Bosnia-Herzegovina in the interests of a Greater Serbia 
and Greater Croatia. 


Bosnia-Herzegovina has existed as some sort of political entity for a 
thousand years but it has always been a patchwork. At the last census 
the Moslem Bosnyaks comprised about 44 per cent of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina’s population, the Orthodox Serbs 33 per cent, the Catho- 
lic Croats 17 per cent and the remainder were of other nationalities 
(Albanians, Gypsies, Jews, and mixed). These communities were not 
distributed in distinct zones but were intermingled, with the Moslems 
over-represented in towns and thin in much of the countryside. More- 
over each of the Bosnian communities had some access to arms and 
training. Former Yugoslavia set much store by decentralized, popular 
defence, with Bosnia-Herzegovina as one of its principal redoubts. In 
such circumstances partition threatened to be a cruel, arbitrary and 
bloody affair. The Serb and Croat country people, from whom the 
military bands were mainly drawn, had no love of city folk anyway. 


If the declaration of independence received no sanction from the 
Bosnian Serbs then the subsequent unfolding of the logic of partition 
and ethnic conflict drove a wedge between most Bosnian Moslems 
and most Bosnian Croats. It is to the credit of the Bosnian govern- 
ment that some Serbs and Croats are still to be found in official 
positions or serving in some of its military unics. But could it be said 
that Izetbegović was the true representative of the Bosnian Serbs or 
Croats in March 1992, or October 1992, or March 1993? 
Unfortunately Izetbegović and his government were credible only as 
the representatives of the Moslems, who constitute a minority of the 
population, albeit a large one. In the long run a state that is not 
supported by the majority of the population will not be viable. Of 
course, unless there was extensive de-militarization of the Bosnian 
countryside it would be impossible to know what a majority of the 
population wanted anyway. But the Izetbegović government could not 
itself be the instrument for bringing about that demilitarization since 
it soon became one of the contending parties in a three-way ethno- 
religious military conflict. 


If it were not for the inherent complexity of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
the gross intrusions and intimidation practised by the Serbs and 
Croats, there is and would have been a case for simply accepting the 
logic of partition. The Bosnia-Herzegovina of yesterday and of a 
thousand years of history was guaranteed by central states with 
little or no democratic character. Neal Ascherson has argued that in 
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post-Communist Europe the ‘old divisions of religion, language and 
race’ inescapably define popular aspirations to self-government: 
‘When they asked Radovan Karadzié why he was replacing mult- 
ethnic tolerance with nationalism, he put his odious finger on it: 
“People no longer have to live that way; we have free choice”... The 
hard truth is that, if we want to reduce human misery, we have to help 
nationalities to separate peacefully rather than rivet them together’.» 


In the specific case of Bosnia-Herzegovina the impetus to ethno- 
religious fragmentation derived much of its virulence from the wider 
Serb-Croat war and from the destruction of a Federal context which 
was largely eccepted by the population of the republic. The elections of 
December 1990 witnessed a victory for the nationalist parties, who 
together obtained three-quarters of the vote. But to begin with the 
Serb, Croat and Moslem nationalist parties upheld the identity of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and together formed a coalition government, 
congratulating themselves on their victory over the Communists and 
sharing out government posts. In addition about a quarter of the 
electorate at that ime supported parties which defined themselves in 
Yugoslav terms. There was thus still a fragile Bosnian and Yugoslav 
nationalism and identity, embracing and containing the more specific 
ethno-religious national identities. Even the national parties displayed 
awareness that separatism would spell misery for all since the prin- 
ciple of nationality failed to indicate what the new borders should be. 
The decisive events which destroyed the willingness to respect the 
structures of Bosnia-Herzegovina were not the elections of 1990 but 
the spread of Serb-Croat hostilities nearly a year later, international 
recognition of Croatian independence and the referendum on inde- 
pendence for Bosnia-Herzegovina in defiance of the opposition of the 
elected representatives of the Bosnian Serbs. As the state crumbled 
ethno-religious solidarity furnished the magnet for military organiz- 
ation, especially in the country areas. Competitive ethno-religious 
military bands have a dreadful potential for creating the communalist 
antagonism which is their lifeblood by simply pursuing a systematic 
double standard, favouring certain given identities while persecuting 
others. Thus those with a Catholic and Croat ‘given’ identity soon 
discover that they and their children are only really safe where there 
are HVO or HOS thugs to protect them, even if they abhor the Ustashe, 
have staunchly atheistical views, Orthodox Serb cousins, and cherish 
the characteristic Bosnian marks of a hybrid, partly Islamic civiliz- 
ation. Likewise young men with a ‘given’ Moslem identity discover 
that they cannot become true members of the HOS, however zealously 
they give the ‘Heil Hitler’ Pavlovic’ salute. The discovery of identity 
in such a situation is not some sort of pure spiritual election, nor the 
welling up of an inner essence, but rather the assumption of an 
imposed social marker, policed by pitiless repression and fear. 


Of course all existing nation-states—very much including Britain, 
France and the United States—have been formed by using such 
methods in the frontier and marchland regions. In so far as there has 
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been a relaxation of ethno-religious criteria for citizenship this has 
been the product of the pressure exerted by liberal, socialist, anti- 
colonial and civil rights movements, which have succeeded in 
establishing some secular and multi-ethnic principles that, albeit pre- 
cariously and formally, begin to link citizenship to residence. There is 
no good reason why every new nation should have to recapitulate the 
barbarities of the old established nation-states, especially where, as in 
the case of former Yugoslavia, they also have secular and democratic 
traditions which can be mobilized against idencitarianism. It is 
remarkable that the most intense bloodshed in former Yugoslavia has 
taken place between ethno-linguistic groups that are closest to one 
another. Serbs, Croats and Moslems speak virtually the same lan- 
guage, and represent overlapping racial mixtures. However religion 
and history separate these communities and set for them an idenutar- 
ian trap. The realm of religious identifications tends to be generalist 
because it is linked to such universal experiences as birth and death. 
It can help to qualify and weaken the hold of national identity, reduc- 
ing the temptation to conceive the latter in totalitarian terms where it 
does not coincide with it. But where religion and nationality operate 
along the same boundaries then the delusion of a total and exclusive 
self-identity is more easily sustained, as many of the most persistent 
communalist regimes show (Ulster, Israel, Cyprus, Pakistan). In for- 
mer Yugoslavia there are two traditions which potentially contradict 
particularistic confessional identities—Communism and liberal anu- 
Communism—but for obvious reasons negotiating an alliance between 
them has not been easy. 


Strategies of Intervention 


From the beginning the European and US governments made several 
attempts to sponsor a negotiated settlement between the different 
political forces in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Once battle was joined reach- 
ing a settlement between the warring communities was bound to take 
time and could never be achieved by simply ignoring their existing 
political leaderships. From the summer of 1992 the political leader- 
ships of the Bosnian Moslems, Serbs and Croats were brought to 
negotiate with one another, and from time to time the basis of an 
accord seemed within reach. The government of Izetbegović was right 
to abandon its refusal to negotiate with the de facto leaders of the 
Bosnian Serbs and Croats. And the US and EC mediators were right to 
ask that Milošević and Tudjman should also demonstrate their sup- 
port for the accords reached. The internal borders proposed by the 
mediators were never accepted and encouraged land grabs. But at 
least the principle of a federal state of Bosnia-Herzegovina, guaran- 
teed by its neighbours, was upheld. The rights of minorities within 
each province were mentioned, but in a formalistic way with no pro- 
vision for enforcement. Similarly, the civilian leaders of each side 
denied and condemned forcible deportations, mass rapes and the like. 
However empty such declarations may have been they could have 
furnished the basis for subsequent attempts to secure human rights 
and, at a later date, the return of refugees, if the UN peace-keeping 
forces had been strong enough to implement them. Of course the 
Serbian or the Croatian military formations, both official or freelance, 
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made little secret of their intention to flout the principles proclaimed 
in Geneva, New York and Athens. Nevertheless the agreements 
entered into there, whatever their defects, did offer a way to de- 
escalate, and even to pacify, the conflict between the different 
embattled communities. The key problem concerned implementation 
rather than the content of the accords devised by Owen and Vance. 
The UN had established humanitarian and peace-keeping forces in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and in the first instance it was these forces which 
would have had to secure compliance with the agreement, secking to 
isolate to the maximum those inclined to sabotage it. 


The UN forces were not seen simply as another belligerent force on a 
par with the HVO, Armiya or Serb formations. In March this year the 
UN General Philippe Morillon showed that international intervention 
does not have to be militaristic in character. By establishing his 
headquarters in the beleaguered Moslem enclave of Srebrenica, and 
by speaking to both sides, he was, at least temporarily, able to break 
the Serbian siege. While such successes could be worthwhile as part of 
a long-term strategy for demilitarization, without such a strategy it 
would simply protect concentrations of refugee misery. 


The frustrations generated by the peace process, and the failure to 
find effective means for implementing accords, led to a clamourous 
demand for a Desert Storm-style expedition, not only from Margaret 
Thatcher but from us liberal opinion and some on the Left. As candi- 
date and president-elect, Clinton seemed sympathetic to a far more 
vigorous anti-Serb policy. Massive military intervention appealed to 
all those who believed that there was a ready-made solution available, 
though they rarely explained what it was. The advocates of interven- 
tion often claimed thet the power of the Serb expansionists would 
rapidly crumble if put to the test. But Western generals, fearful of 
casualties, were very wary of committing ground troops in such 
difficult conditions. 


Because there was oil in the Gulf, the West assembled a huge expedi- 
tion in Saudi Arabia in 1990-91 which, some hoped, would be able 
not only to drive Iraqi forces out of Kuwait but also Saddam Hussein 
out of power. This did not happen, as we know. Western intervention 
against Milošević and the partisans of a Greater Serbia was to be 
another short cut intended to roll back the Serbian demagogue. But 
neither the terrain nor the relationship of forces were remotely as 
favourable to foreign intervention as was the case in Kuwait. On the 
other hand the tragedies of the Kurds, Marsh Arabs and Sh’ia upris- 
ings could be repeated on an even larger scale. A Western or UN mili- 
tary onslaught would have immediately triggered reprisals against UN 
peace-keeping forces throughout the region and against the significant 
number of vulnerable Moslem communities that remained. No doubt 
a NATO-sponsored intervention could have secured a Sarajevo bridge- 
head and slightly enlarged some of the Moslem safe havens. But all 
this would have taken 100,000 troops, who would have faced a wear- 
ing prospect of warfare against Serb guerrillas fighting in their own 
hills and with good supply lines. Any air strikes against Serbia proper 
would have boosted popular support for Milošević and strained the 


loyalty of the West's Russian allies. Western military intervention in 
all likelihood would have been unable to assert control over more 
territory than did the so-called ‘safe areas’ indicated in the Washing- 
ton Declaration of 22 May. What would the future have held for such 
a Western-occupied zone, lacking either economic viability or polit- 
ical logic? Why undertake a highly costly and risky military operation 
for such a negligible gain? 


Few advocates of intervention argued that it should be aimed at the 
Croat HVO and its Croatian army backers, the Hv. The Western plans 
for intervention were based on a NATO deployment carried out in 
alliance with Croatian forces and the Croatian government. Just as the 
West's alliance with Saudi Arabia was going to ensure that it did not 
support the opposition to Saddam Hussein so the alignment with 
Tudjman and Boban acts as a brake on the West’s Bosnia policy. 
These two politicians have been lavishly funded by the ultra- 
nationalist Croatian diaspora and openly advocate the integration of 
‘Herzeg-Bosne’ into Croatia. The Bosnian Serbs have declared their 
own statelet but not incorporation into Serbia. Western public 
opinion is so transfixed by the Serbian military hyena that it has not 
noticed the Croatian irredentist jackal: some US TV reports of the 
cleansing of Moslem refugees from Mostar even contrived to imply 
that this was the work of Serbs too. However the NATO high com- 
mand knows what it is doing, namely promoting Croatia to the role 
of regional ally. And this goal can be pursued without all the risks 
of intervention. In his disappointment after the Washington Declar- 
ation Izetbegović complained to reporters that NATO was more 
interested in securing an Adriatic base at Fiume (the Croatian port 
of Rijecka) than in saving Bosnia. Croatia has never been subjected 
to the sanctions imposed on Serbia despite its far from negligible role 
in the partition of Bosnia. Of course an intervention aimed against 
both Serbia and Croatia would have been, logistically, a virtual 
impossibility. As Croatia builds stronger armed forces it is possible 
we will see the threat of a Western-backed Croatian offensive against 
Serbia, but restoration of Bosnia-Herzegovina will not be one of the 
war aims. 


Milodevié’s Ramshackle Regime 


With intervention either abandoned or postponed what are the 
prospects for internal opposition to the aggressive new nationalisms 
in Serbia and Croatia? While there are signs that a social democratic 
Opposition is gathering strength in Croatia this is not the case in 
Serbia. Support for Milošević was, if anything, stimulared by threats 
of intervention, helping him to win the elections of December 1992. 
While the threat of outright military confrontation was exploited by 
Milošević, allowing him to appear as the champion of the country he 
has so woefully misled, peaceful sanctions on the supply of war 
matériel and luxuries could, if effectively sustained, weaken the war 
machine and induce the political elite to seek a settlement. The wind- 
ing down of military conflict by strategic sanctions, and inducements 
tO negotiate, opens space within which civilian opposition forces 
could become effective. The structures of both the Serbian Republic, 
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with its occupied provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina, and of the 
rump Yugoslavia, with the uneasy relationship to Montenegro, 
remain politically unjustifiable and vulnerable. International pressure 
should be directed at securing a democratic settlement in Kosovo and 
the Vojvodina as well as at encouraging a new agreement on Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. Those who argue that sanctions are useless should con- 
sider the fate of South Africa and the Soviet Union. The sanctions that 
are most effective are undoubtedly those targeted at the material inter- 
ests and amour propre of the political elites. In April 1993 Milošević, 
impelled in large part by a desire to avoid sanctions, agreed to the 
Vance-Owen plan and demanded that the Bosnian Serbs do likewise. 
Plausible accounts of his change of position pointed to his desire to 
see the Cypriot bank accounts he controls unfrozen and, perhaps even 
more importantly, to be recognized by the ‘international community’. 


The de facto Greater Serbia which now exists faces large problems of 
internal coherence and lacks international legitimacy. It needs to be 
encouraged to undertake difficult acts of decolonization. The Alban- 
ian leaders in Kosovo have promoted many types of civic resistance, 
including setting up their own administration in many parts of the 
province. They have also sought to encourage and influence opposi- 
tionists in Belgrade. In the Sandzak area, close to the border of Serbia 
and Montenegro, a Moslem majority still sustains its own precarious 
autonomous region. In Vojvodina the Serbian authorities rule a 
mired and fearful population with large Hungarian and Croat minor- 
ities. In Montenegro there is growing resentment at Serbian tutelage 
and the depredations of Chetnik-style forces. In Serbia itself the oppo- 
sition gained 35 per cent of the vote in last December's election, 
despite a hostile media barrage and much intimidation. Thus the 
newly proclaimed Yugoslav Federation is itself an uneasy and unstable 

with many constituencies hostile to the ultra-nationalist 
project, the rump Yugoslavia does not, of course, include the self- 
proclaimed Serbian statelets in Bosnia and Croatia. The government 
of Macedonia has declared independence, persuading representatives 
of the Albanian minority to join in a coalition. The situation in these 
areas is obviously highly delicate. There is need for coordination 
amongst all those forces that might be drawn into a democratic and 
peaceful settlement in that large arc of territory now subject to Chet- 
nik intimidation. 


A democratic settlement in the region could not by-pass recognition of 
the existing civilian authorities in Belgrade and Zagreb, and of the 
civilian leaderships of the three major ethnic communities in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. This remains the case however odious or intolerant we 
find their policies. In the medium and long run we must hope that the 
politics of Milošević and Tudjman are discredited and defeated. But 
while they retain a democratic mandate attempts to overthrow them 
by external military force would be extraordinarily costly and unpro- 
ductive. For their own reasons, Tudjman seeks to neutralize the HOS 
and Milošević to constrain the Chetniks. The task of removing Milo- 
šević and Tudjman themselves falls to those who live in the areas they 
rule. This does not absolve those outside from pressing for the sort of 
internationally-backed policies that would encourage and guarantee a 
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local settlement but it should caution against thinking that Western 
‘liberal militarism’, with its resort to ‘overwhelming’ force has the 
answer. Overwhelming force can cause great death and destruction 
without actually overwhelming. 


‘Arming the Moslems’? 


Many of those who were sensitive to the objections to military 
intervention in Bosnia urged that at least the arms embargo imposed 
on the Bosnian government should be lifted. This faced formidable 
logistic and political problems. The Bosnian government has no secure 
communications with the outside world and only has precarious con- 
trol of awkward patches of territory. The Croatian forces would not 
cooperate since they would themselves suffer from increased Bosnian 
Moslem firepower. On the other hand if NATO forces were deployed 
to fly war matériel into Sarajevo or Tuzla then the Serbs would have 
tried to shoot them out of the sky. Moreover a lifting of the arms 
embargo on Bosnia would have been likely to stimulate the supply of 
arms to Serbia and Croatia. While sanctions and embargoes are not a 
self-sufficient policy, and are counterproductive when targeted on 
popular consumption, they do furnish a constraint on the new power- 
holders which it would be folly to abandon. 


There remains a further, and decisive, objection to the policy of ‘arm- 
ing the Moslems’, as it became widely known, namely that the Bosnian 
government could no longer claim to represent the country as a whole. 
Izetbegović may be more liberal than Boban or Karadzi¢ but he is a 
Moslem nationalist and cannot be put forward as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of Bosnian Serbs or Croats. Even the more secular Moslems 
and ‘Yugoslavs’ of Bosnia-Herzegovina, such as the influential social- 
democrats of Tuzla, have always had lively reservations about Izet- 
begovié and the confessional-nationalist party he still leads. A lifting 
of the arms embargo would be most likely to benefit Moslem forces 
fighting under the green flag, not those defending the fleurs de lys of 
Bosnia. When President Clinton dispatched Warren Christopher to 
persuade European governments of the need to lift the arms embargo 
he explained that a plan existed for implementing it. Saudi Arabia 
had been persuaded to put up a substantial sum for arms purchases 
while various Eastern European governments had large surpluses they 
would be happy to dispose of. A characteristic European response 
was that Bosnia had already travelled far enough down the road to 


Afghanistan without taking this extra step. 


Notwithstanding all objections the strategy of arming the Bosnians 
might, in the absence of alternatives, still have some features to 
recommend it. There are some two and a half million Bosnian Mos- 
lems. The Washington Declaration condemns these people to subsist 
in miserable concentration camps for the foreseeable future. Though 
some of its proponents were not aware of it the policy of arming the 
Moslems in effect accepted that Bosnia-Herzegovina was not a viable 
entity and that partition was inevitable. The more realistic advocates 
of lifting the embargo might hope that at least this partition would not 
be so drastically unfair on Bosnia’s Moslem community. Once the 
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policy of ‘arming the Moslems’ is understood in this light, however, 
the logistical problems become easier to see since the Croats have no 
interest in allowing the Moslems to recapture territory. There is even 
good reason to suppose that the Croat command does not wish to see 
the Moslems gain at the Serbs’ expense since they are engaged in a 
trade-off with the Serbs, hoping to reclaim control of the Krajina in 
return for conceding to the Serbs’ strategic objective in Bosnia. On 
several occasions the Moslems were poised to cut the narrow corridor 
linking Serbia with Banja Luka but on each occasion the Croat forces 
were happy to see the Armiya exhaust itself pursuing this objective 
without their help. 


It may be that Bosnia-Herzegovina, like former Yugoslavia, is quite 
simply dead. But even if this is the case something like half of its for- 
mer population needs a reasonable territory, and reasonable condi- 
tions, in which to rebuild a decent existence. The half to which I refer 
comprises the Moslems, together with most of those of mixed parent- 
age and those with a broadly secular outlook. They are entitled to at 
least the amount of territory offered to them under the Vance-Owen 
plan. But today, as in the past, the key problem is implementation. 
Where is the UN to find the forces to make a reality of accords that 
have been reached? 


New Principles for the UN 


As we have seen, the major powers, particularly the United States, 
were most reluctant to furnish peace-keeping forces. Washington was 
only willing to commit its forces so longer as they operated from the 
(relatively) safe distance of 20,000 feet in the air. The US government 
was hampered in offering to commit ground troops by two consider- 
ations. Firstly, US troops may only be committed if under US com- 
mand. Secondly, us military doctrine does not easily accept the 
constraints involved in a ‘peace-keeping’ role, namely that the deploy- 
ment of armed force should be limited to self-defence and to the 
implementation of agreements reached by the principal local parties 
in contention. But even if we discount such problems, and the 
strained relationship between Clinton and his military, the fact 
remains that no Western power was anxious to send in more of its 
own forces. Even peace-keeping forces run the risk of casualties and 
when could they ever be withdrawn? 


In the last two decades the West, notably the United States, has on 
occasion opted to use proxy local forces as a substitute for engaging 
its own troops. At one point or another the Nicaraguan contras, 
Unita in Angola, Renamo in Mozambique and the Khmers Rouges in 
Cambodia have been deployed in this way. But in each case these 
forces have had an almost exclusively destructive goal, spreading mur- 
derous mayhem in the hope of sabotaging the constituted govern- 
ments of those countries. On the other hand the UN has recently 
undertaken some trusteeships with a quite different—constructive— 
goal. It supervised a transfer of power in Namibia and the recent elec- 
tions in Cambodia. The aim of these trusteeships was the very 
opposite of the contra-style operations, namely that of helping to 
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enhance local democratic forces and build an effective local state. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1992 manifestly needed help of this sort, even 
after the disastrous year since ‘independence’ a UN trusteeship offers 
the best hope of supervising either an agreed partition or, if it still 
proves possible, the restoration of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


The aim of a new peace process should be a strengthening of the 
elements of a democratic and multi-confessional civil society and state 
throughout as much as possible of former Bosnia-Herzegovina, with 
the aim of preparing future elections or referenda on the form of the 
state and government." The best way of ensuring that the UN Protec- 
tion Force would have the strength to discharge its duties would be for 
it to recruit and train a multi-ethnic local auxiliary force, paid by the 
UN and under UN command. Some of the effectives of the existing 
Moslem, Croatian and Serbian forces could be integrated into this 
auxiliary, so long as care was taken to mingle them in each unit. It 
should not be difficult to find volunteers for such a force amongst all 
three communities. In this context it is worth quoting from a report 
by Ed Vulliamy who cites a Moslem commander of the Bosnian mili- 
tary police in Travnik as saying: ‘I have no respect for any of these 
people—Karadzi¢, Boban or even our own Izetgebovié. Only Tito... 
These are my views as a civilian. This uniform was forced on me by 
those who destroyed Yugoslavia. I'm not fighting for Bosnia any 
more. I’m just fighting for those children out there, for all the old and 
weak people who cannot fight for themselves . . . Just to be able to live 
in the same place, Moslems, Croats and Serbs, and end this dirty, dis- 
gusting war.” It is surely worth discovering whether such sentiments 
are widely shared. l 


It should not be forgotten that the rapid rise of Tito's Partisans in 1942- 
43 owed much to the fact that they were seen as transcending a vicious 
ethnic conflict—wisely the Allied military mission decided to channel 
all help to them. In the first instance the UN operation might be directed at 
no more than safeguarding the ‘safe areas’, though it could also seck 
the gradual implementation of those aspects of the Vance-Owen plan 
which the leaders of all three communities have accepted. Pressure on 
Belgrade and Zagreb could enable negotiations on a wider settlement 
to be resumed. The establishment of a Bosnian auxiliary force, nucleus 
of a future state authority, would eventually allow the UN protection 
forces to be withdrawn and authority handed over to elected authori- 
ties, operating within a government structure with built-in safeguards 
for all communities. At the present time the UNPROFOR forces are 
concentrated in particular regions; the formation of auxiliaries would 
enable UNPROFOR to negotiate an extension of the area of its oper- 
ation; its rules of engagement should permit it to take on freelance 
military forces violating peace accords, with the aim of disarming and 
disbanding them; one such rule might well be not to undertake such 
action until overwhelming local superiority had been achieved. 


The UN does need the nucleus of its own independent military force, 
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as the British internationalist and military specialist Tom Wintring- 
ham suggested shortly after it was founded.® But it also needs to be 
able to recruit local ‘blue berets’, willing to fight and die for the 
Opportunity to establish democratic institutions in the country in 
which they live. In the Bosnian case there is the special complication 
of borders that have de facto been contested. But it remains the case 
that Tudjman, Boban, Milošević and Karadzié have all recently 
signed an accord formally acknowledging the existence of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. It should not be impossible to oblige them to agree— 
formally—that any partition could only be sanctioned by a referen- 
dum and that in preparation for this there should be demilitarization 
and parity commissions for determining agreed regional boundaries. 
Such a peace process could not be short but while it was in process the 
UN could be developing its own local administrations which would be 
responsible for implementing the results of the referenda. 


It could seem that the Left should never align itself with international 
agencies or projects which ere likely to be more or less suborned by 
the rich states. The major UN-sponsored interventions to date have 
been tailored to suit US interests whether in Korea, Congo (Zaire), 
Israel/Palestine, or the Gulf. It is very much to be hoped that the UN 
operation in Bosnia does not become simply an extension of NATO 
structures. The participation of the Ukraine, Russia and Egypt helps 
to furnish a more balanced peace-keeping force and somewhat to 
qualify Western control But nevertheless our predicament bears 
comparison with that of socialists in the nineteenth century in their 
attitude towards the growing powers exercised by the capitalist state. 
While anarchists or syndicalists simply rejected the state and all its 
works, reformists and class collaborationists simply subordinated the 
labour movements to imperialism abroad and bureaucratic paternal- 
ism at home. Rosa Luxemburg showed that a different politics could 
be constructed, placing democratic and anti-militarist demands on 
the capitalist state and fighting for universalistic welfare goals. 
Giovanni Arrighi has pointed out that we live today in an epoch 
marked by the emergence of an international state, with transnational 
agencies of coordination and intervention.“ An internationalist Left 
needs to develop a sense of such cosmopolitan agency that would be 
democratic and anti-militarist, and constructed against the grain of 
the massive economic privilege presently structuring the world 
economy. Existing international bodies, like the United Nations, or 
agreements, like that of Helsinki, are deeply unsatisfactory from such 
a standpoint. But at least they do operate at the international and 
global level and claim to represent an interest which is less inherently 
particularistic than thar of the nation-state. Former Yugoslavia, where 
pursuit of nationalist principle has brought deadlock, is proof that 
‘toternationality’ is, in its own awkward way, as much of a fact as is 
‘nationality’. 


Serbia, Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina are today more closely inter- 
locked by military confrontation and political negotiation than they 
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ever were by the old Federation. Trade has continued in the midst of 
hostilities. The Slovenes, whose heedless egoism did so much to wreck 
the old Federation, have subsequently discovered that they need 
extensive exchanges with Serbia and Croatia since their trade with the 
European Community has fallen far short of expectations. In fact 
Slovenia has busily traded with both belligerents since the onset of the 
war. One might hope that this pragmatic spirit could be applied to a 
worthier end—the construction of a loose Balkan Federation of inde- 
pendent states. Revulsion at the slaughter of war can also play a part, 
as it did in the formation of the European Community. The European 
Community could make a lifting of sanctions, and generous offers of 
aid, conditional on guarantees for borders, human rights and demo- 
cratic procedures. In principle all former Yugoslav republics should 
be offered associate status in the European Community, as a prelimin- 
ary to full membership. The perspective being proposed here is not 
one in which Serbian or Croatian nationalism are somehow entirely 
conjured away. Rather it is one in which the nationalisms of Serbs and 
Croats are encouraged to lose the absolutist and identitarian delusions 
by which they have recently been gripped. Social movements, humani- 
tarian movements, class struggle, chastened versions of nationalism, 
liberalism and socialism, peace movements, even a revived memory of 
the old Federation, could all play a part in such a moral and politcal 
education of collective consciousness. Outsiders might encourage, but 
could never force, such a development, since ultimately it depends on 
the former Yugoslavs themselves. 
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The Nature of the Depression in the 
Former Soviet Union 


Several years ago, the Soviet economy reached a point where (1) the 
command economy system had been fatally damaged while (2) the 
minimal institutions required for a private sector market economy 
to function had not been put in place and (3) the state had made 
almost no progress towards creating for itself the public finance sys- 
tem of a mixed economy. Many things have changed in the interim 
P | but these three broad statements remain basically descriptive of the 
state of affairs. From a macroeconomic standpoint, this had all the 
marks of an unsustainable situation—and, of course, it has not been 
sustained. Russian industrial production has declined by more than 
730 per cent at the same time as the economy is now entering hyper- 
‘inflation. 


To belabour the obvious: the depression in the Former Soviet Union 
fits neither Keynesian nor Monetarist theory and certainly not Real 
Business cycle theory. The ruble inflation also has features that make 

H it sæi generis. Western macroeconomics, whether traditional or 
modern, does not provide a ready-made guide to how the present FSU 
dilemmas should be dealt with. It appears that every economist and 
newspaper columnist around feels able to offer the Russians advice 
purported to be more valuable than the price charged for it. The truth 
is that we need to understand the situation better. While I have had 
some first-hand exposure to the problems,' the views expressed in 
what follows are not those of an expert. 


I will sketch three themes: the first concerns the structure of industry, 
the second money and finance, and the third some of the legal and 


political aspects. 
The Gosplan Inheritance 


The manufacturing sector built up under central planning is charac- 
terized by a high degree of vertical industry integration and reliance 
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on very large plants. Individually, these plants tend to be technologic- 
ally inflexible and so is the entire system consisting of such plants. The 
planners had exaggerated notions of the economies of plant scale and 
little understanding of the systemic economies of scale external to the 
plant. Their ‘gigantomania’ left a very vulnerable legacy: many large 
plants depend on a single, or at least dominant, supplier for some of 
their raw materials or intermediate inputs and, similarly, have one 
dominant customer. If one such gigantic plant ceases to operate, 
others are left without supplies or without customers. Failure in one 
| part of the system, therefore, can cascade through a large part of it. 
Such failures are now occurring on a large scale and, in my judge- 
ment, constitute the most intractable part of the current crisis in the 
FSU economy and the aspect of it, moreover, that is not at all amen- 
i, able to traditional macroeconomic prescriptions. 


A large proportion of the final goods output of this industrial struc- 
ture has been what we call ‘defence production’ when referring to the 
United States or ‘armaments’ when talking about other countries. 
Military production on anything like the old scale will no longer be 
sustained but conversion to civilian production is far more difficult in 
y^ the FSU than in the US. In the United States, land, labour and capital 
trickle away from military into civilian uses via thousands of market 
y channels. These markets have yet to develop in the FSU. Besides, the 
mania for gigantic plants combined with a mania for secrecy created 
a number of towns totally dependent on military production and 
utterly lacking alternative employment opportunities. The Russians, 
oie are more or Jess forced to convert existing plants to entirely 
different uses. Western defence firms have not been successful at this 
kind of conversion, although they have no difficulty changing the mix 
of inputs that they buy. The Gosplan input-output table is far more 
inflexible, making the difficulties of switching a particular plant from 
tanks to refrigerators all but insurmountable. 


The Gosplan system was not only larger than Russia, it lapped over 
/ the borders of the Soviet Union into the ‘satellite’ Eastern European 
nations. The plan prices underlying the terms of trade between polit- 
jical units bore little relation to potential market prices. Trade was 
based not on mutually recognized gain but on Moscow's political 
hegemony. The loss of it, therefore, has a lot to do with the breakdown 
of the system. The collapse of CMEA trade already showed how vulner- 
able the system was. From early 1991 onwards, new tensions among 
republics of the Soviet Union began to disrupt trade between them 
(aio: The threat to withhold deliveries became part of the political 
game between republics even before the break-up of the USSR and the 
creation of the cis. The Gosplan legacy of vertically integrated indus- 
tries of gigantic plants made such threats highly effective: cessation of 
deliveries from one republic could seriously disrupt production in 
others. When Yeltsin and Kravchuk torpedoed the Union, the result 
was a ‘commonwealth’ within which the relationship between repub- 
= came to be negotiated very largely through threat games of this 
sort. 


The Gosplan legacy would have made rapid progress on market 
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(/eeform exceedingly difficult in any case. The basic problem is not 
political although it is greatly exacerbated by political disintegration. 
Consider the classroom example many of us use to explain the vertical- 
integration theory of the firm: If production is organized as an assem- 
bly line, why is not every workstation on that line a separate firm, 
buying its intermediate good input from the preceding station and 
selling to the succeeding one? Because (we tell our students) such 
firms would be without alternative suppliers for their inputs and 
without alternative customers for their outputs, and this creates a 
game with an empty core. The analogy likening the Gosplan systm to 
a set of such assembly lines is easily overdrawn, of course. But one is 
more nearly right thinking of the Soviet manufacturing sector in 
terms of this caricature than in terms of the usual Cobb-Douglas one. 
Try it out: 


(1) Lf one workstation on an assembly line breaks down or fails to 
receive required intermediate inputs, the whole line comes to a halt. 
Check. (2) The workstations on an assembly line cannot be made into 
individual firms, each one selling its output to the next, because no 
determinate set of equilibrium prices can be found for such e chain of 
bilateral monopolies. Check. (3) The physical assets that together make 
up the assembly line have little market value separately. The whole 1s 
worth more than the sum of the parts. Check. 


Privatization is no panacea when dealing with a productive structure 
of this kind and liberalizing prices will not automatically replace the 
‘arbitrary plan prices with market prices truly reflecting relative 
resource scarcities. The price explosion following the elimination of 
price controls was no doubt in large measure due to the government's 
inexplicable failure first to convert the pre-existing monetary over- 

| hang into illiquid securities. But it also demonstrated the monopoly 
powers of the kombinats, giving a first taste of the problems that privat- 
ization of these enterprises might bring. 


It is obviously crue that the inherited, utterly arbitrary system of 
prices offers hardly a clue to which enterprises are socially efficient or 
inefficient. It is a widespread opinion that rationalization of the FSU 
economies can only be achieved by (a) privatizing all enterprises and 
(b) letting the market weed out the inefficient ones. It is also argued 
that ic is best to achieve this as rapidly as at all possible, before pres- 
sure groups can form to block the ‘weeding-out’ process. But the 
‘sink-or-swim’ test of which enterprises deserve to survive can very 
easily go horribly wrong. It will go wrong not only because some 
plants will fail chat would survive if prices were competitive, but 
because forcing individual loss-makers into bankruptcy may force a 
cascade of failures up and down the vertical chain of plants. The gain 
_. from eliminating the losses recorded at one plant can easily be com- 
2 pletely swamped by the social loss resulting from a vertical cascade of 
’ failures. 


Privatizing Gosplan, Inc. is a rather more complicared task than 
breaking up AT&T or deregulating the airlines. When dispensing 
advice to the former socialist countries, we should be quite careful not 
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to oversimplify. More is involved than deciding how ownership is to 
be distributed and by which means ownership control may be exer- 
cised. 


Money and Credit 


Inflation over the last twelve months has been at least 1,200 per cent. / 
Some Russian economists would put it at 2,000 per cent. Yet Prime « 
Minister Gaidar fell prey to an opposition in a fury over his policy of 
‘monetary restraint’ and supposed subservience to the dictates of the 
IMF. The Civic Union people, who are gaining increasing influence in 
the government, seem to have little idea about how to handle the 
present situation—except to print money faster. So the ruble zone is 
headed for hyperinflation. 


High inflation has overtaken the Russian public finances before a 
modern tax system and administration could be put in place. We 
must suppose that real tax revenues are now significantly diminished > 
by the Olivera-Tanzi lag effect. To govern without the printing press 
has become nearly impossible; the near-impossibility of governing by 
means of the printing press remains to be demonstrated. Already, the 
‘mafias’ find it easier than the government to pay the police a vine | 
wage. Most of the Soviet leaders have been terribly slow to grasp the 
dangers of inflation. Accustomed to the command economy, they are 
trying to get used to a system where the governament has to direct 
resources not by command but by spending money. Day by day, the “ 
power to control events is slipping through their fingers, but many of 
them still fail to see that the power to govern will be gone when thes 
money they are printing becomes worthless. 


High inflation has destroyed the financial systems of countries with 
long and unbroken experience with the market system. Russia cannot 
hope to create functioning intermediaries and securities markets a 
under conditions of high inflation. The conditions are far off, there- 
fore, under which capital formation in significant volume can resume. 
The efficiency with which existing resources are utilized (never very 
high) will also suffer. Standard accounting practices are little known 
in Russia and inflation-accounting is, I believe, totally unknown. 
Under high inflation, many Russian enterprises will have little or nof 
idea of whether they are running at profit or loss. 


Of course, they may not care. State enterprises have never operated 
under berd budget constraints in the communist past and have proved 
quite effectively resistant to such constraints in the non-communist, 
present. With the help of the ministries that once controlled them, 
many of the vertically integrated industries try to keep going with the 
same plant-to-plant delivery patterns as before—transacting at arbi- 
trary prices, but without settling accounts out of their own revenues. 
Instead, they turn to the government for subsidies to keep production 
going and unemployment from skyrocketing. If subsidies are denied, 
‘enterprise arrears’ are allowed to pile up so that some money creation 
is postponed. If they are granted, the money presses roll at once. The 
subsidies that keep the manufacturing sector from total collapse have 
become the central crux of the inflation problem. 
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Why does the government not impose hard budget constraints on 
“these enterprises? The answer, I believe, comes in three parts. First, 
Soviet enterprises never had to maintain a sound financial working 

capital position to operate. The present FSU enterprises are largely 

without financial working capital. Were the stream of subsidies (and/ 

Or permitted arrears) co suddenly dry up, many firms would simply 

lack the wherewithal to continue production. Secondly, the financial 

© institutions or securities markets that might be able to provide the 
required working capital on business-like terms do not exist. Third, 
the government cannot credibly threaten large kombinats with bank- 

ruptcy, particularly not if it concerns the dominant enterprise in a 

particular location or if the failure would ‘cascade’. 


The Old Economy and the New 


The discussion of the socialist transformation problem in the West 
seems to be stuck on the theme that one is to ‘create the New wonomy by 
y privatizing the Old’. Two things tend to go wrong when the discussion 
/ proceeds from this simplistic slogan. First, it is only too easy to 
become cavalier about the preservation of the productive capital— 
both human and physical—inherited from the communist system. 
Not all destruction is ‘creative’. Second, the insistent focus on privat- 
ization easily diverts attention from what needs to be done to put the 
minimal prerequisites for a functioning market order in place. 


Instead of starting directly with the intricate and difficult problems of 
how to privatize so as to create corporations with a workable govern- 
ance structure, I think it is useful to begin by considering two sets of 
questions: one concerns what to do with the various elements of the 
Old Economy, what can and cannot be salvaged, and how that may be 
done. The other concerns how to make the New Economy grow. Pri- 

|| vatization of state assets will be pert—but only part—of the answer to 
both questions. 


Salvaging the Old. It is only too easy for Western visitors to declare all 

Í Soviet plant and equipment hopelessly outmoded and uncompetitive. 
Burt it is the only industrial capital they have, and most of the former 
Soviet republics cannot look forward to capital inflow from abroad on 
the scale that East Germany or even Poland or Hungary are receiving. 
A ‘big bang’ privatization of the various enterprises in a vertically 
integrated Gosplan industry risks causing a cascade of failures. The 
unemployment and capital destruction that would ensue would be of 
a kind, moreover, that cannot be remedied through macroeconomic 
stimulus. l 


I am not of the ‘privatize everything as fast as possible’ school, there- 

fore. I do believe that enterprises that produce final consumer goods 

| should be privatized as soon as possible. But most of FSU heavy indus- 

try should, I think, first be converted to state-owned corporations 

4 with their privatization postponed, in some cases indefinitely. It will 

be difficult enough, without privatization, to keep these industries 

going in all those instances where the vertical chain of enterprises 
crosses the new inter-republican borders. 
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The prerequisites of the New. The proper functioning of a marker 
economy depends on well-defined property rights, on a comprehen- 
pa commercial code and on the impartial and dependable enforce- 
' ment of these laws. Well, the PsU republics are passing economic 
legislation at a tremendous rate, but the bodies of law that result are 
Ž full of lacunae, ambiguities and contradictions. The new laws assert 
< all sorts of rights to private property. But for these private rights to be 
meaningful and dependable the agents of the state must also relin- 
quish sundry powers to intervene, to prohibit, or co control. It is far 
from clear that they are doing so. The omissions and ambiguities of 
the new jaws and the lack of an independent judicial power give offi- 
cialdom plenty of room where it can continue to thrive. Private 
economic rights have seen little dependable enforcement since peres- 
troika and law enforcement is now deteriorating in a very serious 
fashion. In the big cities, private rights cannot be dependably 
defended against the ‘mafias’. 


The term ‘privatization’ carries the misleading-suggestion that the 

^ ea removed from state control are put into the legal and institu- 
tional context of a free market economy. But ‘destatized’ wealth is 
more likely to end up in some sort of insecure legal limbo. The frame- 
work within which a private enterprise economy can grow is still 
largely missing. 


The Chinese have hardly allowed market reform co touch the ‘Old’ 
state enterprises that are their Gosplan legacy. They have kept them 
/ producing, however inefficiently. Meanwhile, they have concentrated 
op providing the conditions under which their ‘New’ market sectors 
are able to grow at extremely impressive rates. Soviet conditions were 
lot right for emulating the initial Chinese successes in agriculture. 
| But they might emulace the Chinese in not tearing the ‘Old’ economy 
apart before the ‘New’ has pot under way. 


A Political Reflection 


Finally, I have come to doubt the common wisdom also on a political 
issue. Let me emphasize that Í am expressing doubts, not claiming to 
know a different truth. 


e ‘industrial managers’ of Russia are routinely portrayed in the 
estern press as the enemies of economic reform. On economic mat- 
ters, they have been the most effective opponents of Gaidar as they 
were of Gorbachev. Economists writing on the transformation prob- 
lem routinely assume, it seems to me, that the industrial managers 
criticize policies of privatization and monetary restraint purely out of 
personal self-interest: that because a free market would threaten their 
present powers, they will not support economic reform. 


This view of the managers as party hacks that would not be able to 
compete in a free market (and know it) is no doubt true of a fair num- 
ber of them. But making it into a cliché makes us forget chat it is also 


in this group—and for present purposes virtually nowhere else, 
I would say—thac we find ‘the best and che brightest’ in the FSU. 


Brezhnev-era corruption was so widespread that it has made us all! but 


i 


J forget the meritocratic aspects of Soviet society. But it is worth recall- 
ing that men like Yeltsin, Gorbachev, and Nazerbaev rose to the top 
from very poor backgrounds and did so by merit. They proved their 
merit, moreover, in economic management. Some of the present 
managers are simply first-rate people—and many of them clearly 

} want the transformation to a market economy to succeed. 


When they express opposition to the policies by which the transform- 
ation is being attempted, therefore, we should not be too quick to dis- 
miss their criticisms. They do understand the system in which they have 
been operating. Consequently, it may well be that they sometimes 
understand the immediate economic consequences of certain policies 
better than we newcomers do. A Russian manager with an engineering 
degree and some schooling in Marxist economics, let us say, will not 
express himself in the terms we use. But he may still understand per- 
fectly well that pell-mell privatization may wreak havoc with vertically 

y integrated industries and that the sudden imposition of ‘hard budget 
constraints’ will simply shut down enterprises which have no working 
capital and cannot raise it in any credit market. 


On this political matter, the coming months will test our differing per- 
ceptions of the Russian managers. The increasing influence of 
Volsky’s Civic Union in the government has been seen by an almost 
| unanimous Western press as presaging defeat for the entire reform 
effort. I am very much afraid that it spells the end, for now, of any 
serious effort to contain inflanonary pressures—and hyperinflation is 
| likely to prove disastrous. But I do not expect to see a general retreat 


from pro-market reforms. 
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modern life 


Michele Le Doeuff 


Harsh Times 


Waves of male chauvinism roll along in history, one after the other, 
sometimes they resemble one another, sometimes not.’ The most 
insidious of these at the moment is in the form of what I have called 
the denial of mixity:? the adoption of a language that symbolically 
ignores the existence of women where they work and exist, and in 
political structures where they should be. Of course a set of lexical 
choices only involves insinuation, something that operates on the 
margins of perception. But we know that, in advertising for example, 
the most effective manipulations are precisely those that operate 
outside the areas of clear awareness. So to describe the denial of 
mixity, one is obliged to pay attention to trivialities, to apparently 
insignificant choices of words which may nevertheless have far- 
reaching impact. To do this requires a certain resolution, because 
anyone who concentrates on minutiae always seems to be making a lot 
of fuss about nothing. But these fragile indices may be the warning 
signs of serious mutations to come. 


I invented the concept of deial of mixity some time ago to challenge 
the ordinary vocabulary of my own professional milieu, research. The 
lexicon employed by union officials, as well as by the institution itself, 
when talking about the body of researchers, always implies thar this 
body is not mixed at all, although in fact thirty per cent of ics mem- 
bers are women. Thus a cliché in union gatherings at the National 
Centre for Scientific Research (CNRS) would be the observation that 
research is not only a matter of funds or resources but, in the first 
place, of ‘the men’ to carry it out. This is the language adopted by the 
Director too. The feeling that we women belong to the community is 
thus rendered even more insecure by a sort of verbal barrier which, in 
France, has become even more insistent in recent years. 


Verbal barriers of similar type are also to be found elsewhere; indeed 
they are everywhere these days, even—and this is very paradoxical— 
in the rhetoric employed in the struggle that all of us, men and women 
alike, should be waging against xenophobia. To give an example from 
the very highest level—and from an unexpected quarter, for it would 
not be very revealing to cite the vocabulary of some football club 
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1 This article is based on a paper grven at a conference on “The New Forms of Con- 
temporary Ann-Feminism’ in December 1991 at the Pompidou Centre, though some 
new illustrations have been added. 

2 A concept I have explored in a contribution to Neswwelles Quertems Fimsazstes, vol. 13, 
no. L See also my book, Hipperchse’s Cheics, London 1991 
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chairman—following the abominable xenophobic remarks made by 
Mr Giscard d’Estaing, the then government spokesperson, Jack Lang, 
said he was going to create ‘a front for fraternity, consisting of intel- 
Jectuals, churchmen and bommes politiques of all parties'.> Fraternity, 
male politicians and churchmen!!! How does a woman who wants to 
take part in the urgent struggle against xenophobia deal with a state- 
ment like that? Is she obliged to say to herself, ‘Well, m a woman 
actually, but it doesn’t really matter’? Or must she reverse even 
further back down the road and tell herself, ‘I am a non-man, but 
never mind, I’m going to make the effort to identify with this phallo- 
cratic discourse and forget the baneful attitude of the Catholic clergy 
towards my right to contraception’? When the spokesperson of a 
government then headed by a woman starts talking about fraternity— 
fraternity between male politicians and churchmen!—a woman like 
me becomes frankly scared. Are these gentlemen going to reach an 
understanding with one another once again, on the backs of women 
whose existence they do not even acknowledge? Of course utterances 
of this sort may appear to be improvizations generated, as it were, on 
the hoof, under pressure of circumstances.4 But with such improviz- 
ations filtering into popular discourse, with human resources manage- 
ment jargon ending up as the ordinary language of decision-making, 


and with symbolic exclusion matching actual marginalization, it is 
hardly surprising thac Women Citizens and their supporters should 


be afraid—afraid of our duly elected representatives, as well as of the 
extreme Right, which is known to supply muscle to certain groups 
that mount physical atracks on abortion clinics, and which would cer- 
tainly like, if ic could, to restrict some women's access to contracep- 
tion, in the name of—wait for it!—‘the future of the white race’ (a 
notion which had already been banished, except in the “Theatre of the 
Absurd’ where it had found its proper place, when I was an adoles- 
cent). Most women, and young women in particular, have immediate 
reasons for struggling against the extreme Right. Feminists have been 
among the most single-minded members of anti-racist movements 
since the early nineteenth century, and there are fundamental reasons 
for this. But even efter nearly two hundred years, certain prominent 
tenors have still co get the message. To set women linguistically aside 
while claiming to create an anti-racist movement is tantamount to not 
really wanting the movement to succeed. 


Do not imagine that what is speaking here is only the common 





3 Ls Monae, 25 September 1991. The French bemses poletsques assumes that al polincians 
are male since you can say le pwlitigmes or les porseamages politiques ot les persemalités 
pelitegues, three phrases which allow che tdea that women might be referred to as well. 
4 Again the same structure appeared in the many speeches pronounced following the 
suicide of Pierre Bérégovoy. Whereas tt was stated repearedly that ‘behind any 
politician's face there 1s also a man, with his fragility’, on the other hand groups of 
mourners, even the mourning Parliament, were described as mrxed—“Those here, 
women and men, who have known Pierre Bérégovoy.. ‘—though less than 6 per 
cent are women in that Parliament, The political class complained at length about the 
abuse to which Bérégovoy had supposedly been subject. On the other hand Bérégo- 
voy's predecessor, Edith Cresson, had been the target of much more cruel attacks, but 
none of cur commentarors complained. Got it? Politicians are men, men have a right 
po therr human frailties; women are not legiumately polrticians and thus deserve what 
they get. 
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vernacular. Around the same time at a meeting in Strasbourg a group 
of writers, disdaining the classical term ‘people of letters’ (ges ds 
lettres), came up with the curious neologism ‘men of writing’ (bommes 
d'éritøre) to express their anxiety about the rise of hatred for the 
Other. When these same people, citing Rimbaud, Gongora, Holder- 
lin, Audric and Goethe, preach the idea of ‘an audacious opening to 
the awareness to other men’ (sic), what I hear is the declaration of a 
renewed wish for closere: closure on the basis of gender, eurocentrism 
and also caste narcissism. In the solemn, rather pompous, appeal 
signed by these people, it is made clear that no political opinion is 
being expressed; what the document does is condemn ‘fear of the 
Other’, Other with a capital O, something much easier to talk about 
in educated circles than, say, male or female African workers 
(especially in the same breath as Hölderlin). This text in my opinion is 
ineffective where its ostensible object—xenophobia—is concerned, 
but it does reveal a wish to make out that the only speakers, the only 
producers of messages, are men: men of writing from ages past, men 
of writing of today. Women are mentioned only once in the’ Stras- 
bourg text, as recipients—along with what one assumes are ordinary 
men—of the message delivered by the ‘men of writing’: ‘May the men 
and women of Europe hear the message of Rimbaud and Hölderlin.’ 
It reminds one of being at Mass, with an exclusively male clergy 
retailing the Patristic message to an audience of silent men and also, 
incidentally as it were, of even more silent women. Soon, perhaps, 
these ‘men of writing’ will be apostrophizing all of us, men and 
women together, as ‘my-brothers’, or sermonizing like Bossuet who 
always addressed his audience baldly as ‘gentlemen’, even when the 
queen was present. But what would happen if those who signed this 
text—such writers as Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Luc Nancy—took the 
trouble to find out that in feminist groups (for example) there are 
solid friendships between women from here, women from elsewhere 
and women from elsewhere who live here, and that all of us are 
capable of speech? But then I suppose one has to admit that what we 
have to say about our fundamental liberties, we women from more or 
less every part of the world, is a bit common. No matter where we 
come from, we can think about freedom, reproductive rights, physical 
integrity, equality, dignity, the right to schooling and healthcare; in 
our way of reasoning we are drawn to a universalism so concrete, 
indeed, that it is earthy and downright commonplace. Nor are we 
especially keen to be identified as ‘the Other’. Hence we fall short of 
the criteria of ‘distinction’ and also fall out of the categories coined by 
the ‘men of writing’. 


Perhaps there is nothing new under the sun? For in the first place, it 
can be said that the main form of contemporary anti-feminism is as 
old as the world, consisting as it does of denying women the right to 
speech and even the capacity for speech. I suppose it is ungracious of 
me to say this here (since I am being allowed to speak), but have you 
any idea of the huge volume of material submitted unsuccessfully to 
newspapers every year by women, concerning matters important to us 
as citizens? Later, needless to say, we are criticized for remaining 
silent. Looking at an issue of this sort—say the controversy over the 
withdrawal of the contraceptive pill RU486—take a week’s sample of 
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any newspaper aod your tape measure. When you have established 
that the utterances of a few bishops sprawl over some 2,400 square 
centimetres of space, while only six square centimetres have been 
given to a fragment of text from, say, the Family Planning Group, you 
will understand that there are reasons for considering us globally cen- 
sored, which is nothing new. 


And yet one aspect of this is, I believe, undergoing a mutation in 
France today. In public debates (on television for example), when the 
subject matter makes it necessary to involve feminists, we are no 
longer confronted only with ‘holy fathers’ speaking of the sanctity of 
marriage and large families or of masculinists who recognize only the 
existence of their own sex. These days it is thought amusing to pit us 
as well against porno-phallocrats, apostles of the acceptance of 
unhappiness and regression in all its forms. Women, for them, are 
now the normal object for the release of wild male instincts—prosti- 
tution, rape and other kinds of violence are portrayed as normal 
modes for men to unwind, as in so many recent Hollywood films, 
where women are creatures it is pleasurable to humiliate and revile, 


their unhappiness providing an enjoyable spectacle. 


Let us take as an example some anecdotal evidence. I participated in 
a TV broadcast, mediocre but instructive, during which a person 
called Alain Paucard declared jovially: “You can’t criticize feminism 
without criticizing its surroundings. Feminists exist in the setting of 
modernity. Feminists believe in two absolutely appalling things 
which, when they are placed in alliance, can lead to horrible crimes. 
Those two things are progress and happiness.’ He was implying that, 
if you seek progress and happiness, notions inherited from modernity 
and the Enlightenment, then you are laying foundations for the Gulag 
or the Terror. This Mr Paucard is the author of a book on a fascist 
theoretician and of a Guide Pancard des Filles de Parts, the sort of thing 
that could be read by prostituters, normally known chastely as 
‘clients’ as if the language was reluctant to describe them more 
precisely or wished to maintain their total invisibility. Under the cir- 
cumstances there seems nothing excessive in my invention of the 
neologism ‘porno-phallocrat’. In any case, Mr Paucard seems to argue 
that if you want to attack feminism you must be resolutely post- 
modern, meaning no doubt thar your only values should be money, 
the sex it procures, the power it gives, and the harsh law of the jungle. 
And if the opposites of happiness and progress are unhappiness and 
regression, it will be noted that this postmodern dialectic of unhappi- 
ness is being retailed by an individual who seems certain to evade the 
rule he defines, to be the exception who will benefit from the very 
same rule that is imposed on others. We might almost be listening to 
Heidegger defining the vocation of philosophy as being ‘to plunge 
man back, tw æ wey, into the harshness of his destiny’, with the minor 
exception that this time it is women who are specified. 


His Majesty the Baby 


The regressive is not to be found only with the sex contact lines (‘pink 
minitels’) run by the state telephone system—and their advertising 
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posters, showing women’s bodies and faces bearing abject expres- 
sions. It survives very well in traditional family relationships. These 
days, however, we are learning that women who were not involved in 
the movement during the 1970s, and who now find themselves blessed 
with three children (four counting the husband), are trying to tell us 
how overburdened they are by the posture of tyrannical dependence 
adopted towards them by husband and children, with everyone vying 
for the role of His Majesty the Baby. One such woman, married to a 
somewhat overblown golden boy, told me recently: ‘I’ve had it up to 
here being the strong woman of the Scriptures’ (the woman who keeps 
things going and provides ‘reassurance’ come what may, who always 
gets/takes the stress from others). Post-modern man—and this ume I 
mean ‘man’—aims only at a sort of accelerating success, ever higher 
and ever stronger, and this in turn seems to produce a harsh, some- 
times violent demand for the right to nervous recuperation, aided by 
mothering (regarded as a due) and sometimes also by acting-out, or 
primary emotional discharge. In my experience, where the wife has 
her own work, it makes no difference to anything except the probabil- 
ity of divorce. 


This mode of behaviour is not restricted to male managers or execu- 
tives, and others who play at being as effective as a high-performance 
machine. Throughout the hierarchical scale from top to bottom, a lot 
of men mime an over-investment in work, which provides in the first 
place a gender-identification with the tycoon who has Tokyo holding 
on one telephone while he shouts at Wall Street down another. What 
they find also in this over-investment is a stance that seems to legiti- 
mize the immediate acting out of impulses or feelings, in the domestic 
setting or elsewhere. So that when Mr Dominique Jamet’ announced 
(as he did recently on Channel 5) that ‘so long as there are men who 
are not all homosexual, impotent or civilized, there will always be 
rape, for rape is none other than masculine desire being wicked’, he 
also meant that what he called ‘masculine desire’ inevitably seeks a 
brutal, immediate, primary outlet perhaps rape, perhaps sexual 
harassment, perhaps some other form of release or indeed any form. 
He could be charged with a libel against his own sex. However, a 
feminist on the same programme contradicted him by claiming that 
rape has nothing to do with desire, since it is just an act of power, 
with the implication that masculine desire is unconnected to rape— 
perhaps only some feminists are left nowadays to speak in defence of 
masculine desire? It is as if savagery towards women were the obvious 
response to some malaise in civilization. In this context, let us note 





3 A former journslist chosen by François Mitterrand to be the Director of La Grande 
Bibliothéque de France’ which is being built to replace the Bibliochtque Nationale. 
© This is not a legal view, of course. French law is quie amazing. There is a long list of 
things you cannot express in public, from views undermuning the spirit of the army up 
to justifications for theft. Apology for rape is perfectly legal, since it is not on the list. 
And if you turn to the legislation protecting the honour of persons you will note that it 
is not illegal at all to speak ill of a whole gender. It is quite legal to say in public ‘all 
men are rapists’ or ‘all women are mentally Iumited’, as long as you do not refer to a 
specific ethnic group. Some years ago, a Breton association made a formal compleint 
against a design suggesting that Breton women ere stupid. They won their case- 
whereas, if the designer had drawn a standard woman and only implied that the 
typical woman is stupid he would have got away with ir. 
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that it is difficult to understand the phenomenon of physical attacks 
on abortion clinics without realizing that this tolerated form of 
terrorism mingles a traditional wish to dispossess women of their 
bodies with a pretty obvious pleasure in harassing them, even to the 
point of attacking them physically. This was pointed out long ago by 
American women belonging to Now. And when one has seen Viet- 
Nam war veterans’ associations leading attacks on clinics one immed- 


iately understands what is at stake in those attacks. 
The Principle of Happiness 


In the face of all that, we are said to believe in happiness. It is true 
that the notion of happiness had for some time a specific political 
usage. It goes back at least to the eighteenth-century British jurist Sir 
William Blackstone, who used this notion as the basis for defining 
principled democratic opposition to governments or legislation. Thus 
the ‘happiness of the governed’ was long one of the favoured themes 
of anti-absolutism. I can hardly do better than quote the women who 
assembled at Seneca Falls in 1848 and launched the first mass feminist 
movement in history: 


Whereas, the great precept of nature 1s conceded to be that ‘Man shall 
pursue his own true and substantial happiness’. Blackstone in his Comrment- 
artes cemarks that this law being coewal with mankind, and dictated by 
God himself, is of course superior 1n obligation to any other. It is binding 
over all the globe, in all countries and at all times; no human laws are of 
any validity if contrary to this, and such of them as are valid derrve all their 
force, and all their validity, and their authority, mediately and immed- 
iately, from this original; Thersfors, Resolved, that such laws as conflict, in 
any way, wich the true and substantial happiness of women, are contrary to 
the great precept of nature and of no validity.’ 


And our friends at Seneca Falls added a list of all the legal or social 
dispositions which they thought ran counter to women’s happiness. 
Consequently, what they found in this juridico-political thematization 
of happiness was a language making it intellectually possible to 
oppose in a specific way the absolutist oppression to which they were 
subjected. In this they followed, not without irony, the American 
Declaration of Independence: King George constantly obstructs our 
pursuit of happiness, let us separate ourselves from King George. But 
their discourse was not separatist. On the contrary, it favoured inte- 
gration in every area of life, civil, public, religious and intellectual. At 
the same time they discovered the possibility of holding a political 
discourse on suffering, suffering giving the governed the right to 
cooperate in instituting a different sort of government. 


Mr de la Palisse would say, as I do, that a concept only has political 
value when it is part of a political project. The political decline of the 
notion of happiness is connected with the fact thar it has been 
separated from juridical and political oppositional thinking, and has 
consequently become infinitely exploitable, most noticeably so in the 





7 See The History of Wemen’s Suffrage, edited by Elizabeth Cady Santon, Susan B. 
Anthony and Mathilda Joslyn Gage, vol. 1, New York 1881, pp. 71-72 
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consumer society. Betty Friedan’s first book, The Feminine Mystique, 
described the way advertising rhetoric promises domestic happiness 
to users of this or that washing powder; Simone de Beauvoir long ago 
underlined the way bourgeois ideology promised happiness to young 
brides. But today’s feminists have somehow shelved this notion for 
the time being though it may well be the case that we still think about 
it iw peito, and perhaps it shows through! There is nothing to stop it 
reappearing tomorrow on the political agenda, no reason why it 
should not be repossessed from the admen. No reason, that is, except 
that we are accused in advance of wanting the Gulag. 


Thus, all the positive ideas we might develop are invalidated before 
the event by postmodernist discourse; and since this discourse has, or 
claims, intellectual origins, I would like to mention a polemic taking 
place currently between an American gentleman, who has taken it on 
himself to explain to feminists what they must not do unless they want 
to collapse into metaphysics, and a British feminist colleague whom 
this gentleman has singled out for criticism. They are Richard Rorty 
and Sabina Lovibond. 


The Exclusions of Postmodern Pragmatism 


As a matter of fact the dispute was started by Sabina Lovibond some 
time ago, in an article in New Left Review.® In it she criticized Jean 
Francois Lyotard, Richard Rorty and Alasdair MacIntyre, singling out 
the postmodernist rejection of ‘emancipatory metanarratives’ which, 
she says, leaves her suspicious. ‘How can anyone ask me to say 
goodbye to emancipatory metanarratives,’ she wonders, ‘when my 
own emancipation is still such a patchy, hit-and-miss affair?’ She sees 
Rorty as someone who recognizes only ‘local self-contained discursive 
communities’, as it were different perishes. For in his view an idea can 
never be supported except inside a restricted group, in its own 
language; to assume that any argument could extend beyond the limits 
of the group is already having pretensions to universality. Sabina 
Lovibond interprets this as a defence of the parochial spirit, whereas 
feminism (she says) ‘is bound sooner or later to find itself calling 
parish boundaries into question’. In opposition to these authors, she 
develops a theory of truth as a matter of hope, as a wager on how 
things are and might be, and finds a place for the concept of false 
consciousness (which surely acquires new relevance and meaning in 
the light of feminist experience). 


Rorty replied in the Spring 1991 issue of the Michigax Quarterly Review, 
criticizing the belated universalism of certain feminists (including 
Sabina Lovibond) and urging other feminists to drop all thar stuff, 
along with the idea that there is anything ‘futriasically abominable’ in 
the subjection of one gender by another. Are we indeed denied even 
the right to say that subjection is intrinsically abominable? Now the 





8 Sabina Lovibond, ‘Feminism and Postmodernism’, New Left Review 178, November- 
December 1989; Richard Rorty, ‘Feminism and Pragmatism’, Michigan Querterly 
Review, vol. xxx, no. 2, Spring 1995 Sabina Lovibond, ‘Feminism and Pragmatism: A 
Reply to Richard Rorty’, New Left Resiew 193, May-June 1992. 
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reason why we should stop saying things like this is, according to 
Rorty, that you are only truly in tune with the times if you adopt a philo- 
sophy that ‘gives wp the claim to have right or reality on its side’. The reality 
being referred to might contain, for example, some idea of an actual 
equality between the sexes, leading people to conclude, as Sabina 
Lovibond does, that ‘human society is disfigured by inequality as such’. 


In the same way, Catharine MacKinnon is blamed for having said 
that ‘women are human beings in truth, but not in social reality.’ It is 
not acceptable (from Rorty’s point of view) to talk about truth, or, 
what is worse, of a reality outside the social. But his peremptory rejec- 
tion of feminist language is accompanied by an equally peremptory 
defence of ideas which, philosophically speaking, may be described as 
flabby. For Rorty’s doctrine at bottom is just a relativism: it should be 
recognized that there are different social groups which have different 
beliefs, just as there are different periods in history. This, he says, is 
why he recommends his philosophy to feminists: it can help women to 
create a moral identity for themselves as women, especially if they 
contrive to establish their own community. One may wonder how, on 
the basis of his own relativism, Rorty can propose to adjudicate the 
language of a group to which he himself does not belong. One can 
even question whether consistent relativists or pragmatists can justify 
criticism of any opinion. Perhaps in Rorty’s case it is just a matter of 
old habits dying hard. For the daydream of regulating other people's 
language, and sometimes even of acting as a tongue-cutter, is amongst 
the fantasies which philosophers (analytical ones not excluded) most 
relish. And, of course, to be in the position to shape women’s language 
and politics is also amongst the most common aims of men who are 
attached to their own power. Hence, even though the issuing of rules 
for feminist language may seem inconsistent with a view of closed 
discursive communities, this may well be consistent on the other hand 
with something coming prior to any philosophical choice and to any 
philosophical utterance, namely the male philosopher’s social status 
as an utterer, with a twofold (though partly imaginary) power. 


The philosophy of postmodern relativism offers us ‘identity’ and 
‘community’, but no reference under any circumstances to the fact 
that we are human beings, no claim to have right or reality on our 
side. Perhaps it is important to point out that feminism, in the United 
States as elsewhere, sometimes operates in the open, seeking to foster 
a debate in the public space, broaching issues which are of common 
concern because either they are wrongly state-regulated (say, the ban 
on abortion) or wrongly not regulated by the state (say, when domes- 
tic violence is not considered as a crime). Thus feminism is not 
necessarily focused on a search for female identity. Indeed this quest 
is sometimes such a minefield that there are good political reasons for 
approaching it with caution. For example, the conservative women’s 
movements in Germany in the 1920s thought they had found a female 
identity, and I am sorry to say that a bit later they turned out to be 
among the props of Nazism, for they saw Nazism as a recognition and 
protection of that identity.9 


9 See Claudia Koonz, Mathers in the Fatherland, Women, the Family and Nex: Polas, 
London 1988. 
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Hence, Rorty’s restrictive and repressive operation leaves us with a 
definition of feminism which is distorted, ineffective and, to put it 
mildly, not clearly progressive. But he is trying to suborn us at the 
same time. There is not a world of difference between saying ‘my 
philosophy can help women to create their identity’ and ‘my truth will 
set you free’ (even if, in this case, the word ‘truth’ should be carefully 
avoided, of course). But perhaps, instead of pastiching the Gospel, I 
would do better to recall that, since Rousseau and Auguste Comte, 
such a trick has been a most banal and worn-out affair: a male philo- 
sopher claims that his philosophy is apposite to make women be or 
become women. As we say in French, thanks, we have been vaccin- 
ated against that! We have had Rousseau, Auguste Comte and a few 
others, that is enough. 


It should be pointed out that, while considering women or feminists 
as mere recipients of his pragmatist philosophy (useful to us just as it 
may be to conservatives, fascists or liberals, if you please), Rorty is 
also doing his best to deny the universalist-realist Sabina Lovibond (or 
should I say simply ‘a woman’) the capacity for producing a philo- 
sophical discourse adequate to deal with feminist issues. It is true that 
the practical issues Lovibond has in mind, and those he has in mind, 
are quite different—the former inspired by the concerns discussed in 
‘actually existing’ feminist movements, the latter functioning as a 
mere illustration of the author’s views. But I believe the level where 
the challenge is most relevant is not to be found just here, because it is 
rather, at a deeper level, a conflict about who is competent to furnish 
the general philosophical framework in which feminism may 
understand itself. Today, male philosophers are facing a new threat, 
because they are no longer the only producers of philosophy. What if 
feminists, rather than turning to a specific male philosopher's work 
for guidance, chose to take a close look at the whole history of 
philosophy or at the work of women philosophers? This is now hap- 
pening. It is needed not to satisfy women’s ‘parochial spirit’, not 
because the views of women, including philosophical ones, are only 
validated by their gender, nor just to foster their sexual identity, but 
simply in order to gain an independent perspective, one that is less 
didactic than Rorty’s. Thus feminist philosophy does not necessarily 
run on lines parallel to those of Rousseau, Comte, and so forth. It does 
not always claim to provide guidelines for women or for the political 
movement active outside as well as within the walls of the academy, 
since the feminist philosopher here considers herself as a part of this 
movement, on a par with others, dialoguing and at times arguing with 
them. As I see it, feminist philosophy tends to take the form of 
exploratory thinking rather than assuming the role of an agency of 
control or ‘fountainhead’ of insights or principles that secondary and 
derived forms of thought may make use of. Its method, therefore, is 
the opposite of any philosophizing that sees political movements as 
recipients of its ideas. Rorty faces a historically unprecedented 
competition with women philosophers and he is not in the best 
philosophical position to face it. For if he thinks that ideas are beliefs 
which serve such or such a purpose, for example the purposes of a 
group, and if he thinks that feminism is an attempt by women to 
create our own identity, he is indeed in the worst possible situation to 
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suggest that women could accept his help.” Good old Bertrand 
Russell would have been in a better position, but it so happened that 
he never tried to sell his philosophy to anyone; he simply gave a hand 
to the causes of women’s suffrage and access to contraception, and I 
can not mention that without expressing gratitude. 


What is most new and questionable in Rorty, however, is that his sub- 
orning against a background of repression goes together with a sort of 
Nietzschean selection of the fittest or warmed-over sociobiologism; 
the concept of Lehexsrawm, ‘vital space’, rendered notorious by the 
Hitlerites, is used without embarrassment (indeed it is left in German 
in the text to ensure that people understand what is being said). There 
are genes struggling with one another for Lebemsranm and there are 
semantic units (‘memes’) struggling for cultural space. That is just 
about it. In principle, Rorty’s doctrine forbids people to talk of 
‘reality’ on the ground that there is no reality. All the same, when it is 
claimed that the human world is just a ‘struggle for life’, and that in 
consequence the subjection of women is not intrinsically abominable, 

a theory of reality—and what a theory!—suddenly turns out to have 
been there all the time. By the way, his metaphor of memes struggling 
for vital and cultural space may account, at a metaphoric level of 
course, for Rorty's interest in getting women on the side of his philo- 
sophy. Perhaps he is just seeking for wombs where his memes can 
thrive. 


Be that as it may, his doctrine clears the way for a new legitimation of 
the law of the jungle, the right of the strongest. Richard Rorty spells 
out that pragmatist philosophy could be ‘as useful to fascists like 
Mussolini, or to conservatives like Oakeshott, as to liberals like 
Dewey’.” And this does not embarrass him since we live in an age in 
which all inhibitions, even the most salutary, are being lost. Since 
quite a lot of critics have endeavoured to place him as precisely as 
they could on the political chessboard, I should like to make a small 
contribution to the debate and state that, on such a chessboard, there 
are things which matter as much as, or even more than, the various 
locations, namely the possibility of moves. Authors who provide the 





P To cell the truth, I still do not know whar to think of the very concept of identity 
when applied to human beings. I often think that women do not lack identity so much 
as self-esteem, this being an obvious result of oppression. Some alternatrves to ‘iden- 
uty’ could be suggested, such as ‘consciousness of self as a historical agent in a con- 
crete situation. And I believe in the possibility of building a consciousness of self not 
only as a member of a gender in a specific society, but also as a member of a tradimon 
which has begun long before and may be passed on to women of a fumire generation. 
It may seem idle to oppose figures of past history like my Seneca Falls friends to 
Rorty’s discourse whose best selling-point may be that it is contemporary (and it is, for 
the ume being). But there are now many foremothers and recent sisters around, who 
can help co furnish us with moral identification or a good consciousness of self. Indeed 
they are so many and so different one from the other that every woman can make her 
own choice from among them, es she strrves to build a positive consciousness of herself 
—so many end so courageous that perhaps male philosophers who still fancy therr 
own philosophy as a heip to us ın creating our identity should be kindly told not to 
bother any longer. At any rate those who strive to be contemporary should be told it is 
a quite outdated artitude to claim to be the fremez of women's movements. 

=" Rorty, ‘Feminism and Pragmatism’, note 23, p. 255. 
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possibility of a transition from one location or more to another 
acquire an ideological impact through their very ambiguities. Such a 
view applies to Rorty, I think, in so far as his moves unfold in the 
ambiguous and shifting terrain between the wild form of liberalism 
and reactionary anti-politics. When suggesting that his pragmatist 
philosophy may be useful to fascists, conservatives, liberals, and so 
forth, and when moving from one corner of the chessboard to another 
(should I say ‘like a bishop’?), Rorty is giving support to the idea that 
there is a principle of circulation between various positions. But the 
principle which enables him to move like that is his surreptitious and 
imaginary effacement of the political, in the strict sense of the term 
(meaning the level of reality where differing views about how the 
common ‘polis’ should be organized confront each other, assuming 
therefore that life in common could be organized). He seems to have 
invented the lowest profile possible for the Republic, for apparently it 
does not exist at all. Or at any rate the stare machine and institutions 
are rendered invisible—jor whess geod? Not ours, surely? 


Women Reclaim the Polis 


‘Do not claim to have reality and right on your side’, he tells us, thus 
promoting the advantages of a ‘low profile’ for us and probably many 
others. Taken consistently this would mean that we should ignore the 
existence of such things as state, legislation, government, and ignore 
the fact that these bodies play a part (to put it mildly) in the 
oppression of women, to such effect that Women Citizens and their 
real friends have a right and duty to oppose them in the name of 
justice, and to strive on the contrary for fairer legislation? If, then, it 1s 
considered meaningless to pay attention to the political (again in the 
strict sense of the term), this also means that the stare itself is given 
such a low profile that it has become invisible. There is a sort of 
effacement of the very existence of that level of collective life which is 
effected by Rorty's view of a mere struggle for life and by his not 
taking into account that feminism has to come to grips æls with the 
‘polis’.8 And it may be worthwhile paying attention to the few 
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also explained that the reason why they were successful in launching their movement 
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references made by him to law: it is as if law was not a set of well- 
defined texts and codified procedures but a box of plastic notions and 
resources that different groups might manipulate and use, each in 
their own way, for their own ends and good. I am certainly not 
claiming that this never happens, for it does, and I still believe in facts 
and in having respect for facts.4 But the plasticity of any code is 
extremely limited, a code being in itself designed to be as little plastic 
as possible, and therefore, anytime a radical change is necessary, the 
only solution is to obtain a new law, a step inevitably pressed at the 
level of the state. I have the feeling that this point is conjured away by 
Rorty when he sees legal change as just a matter of manipulation of 
existing tools; and, at the end of the day, his idea of creative manipu- 
lation, if it does, as I perceive it, imply that there is no need to change 
the very wording of the law, is part of a fairly conservative view. 


Now the low-profile principle, as a stratagem, is a fairly obvious tran- 
sition beyond liberalism to an anti-political abdication. For the liberal 
state always pretends to show great reluctance to arbitrate in social 
conflicts and poses as non-interventionist, particularly when it comes 
to protecting persons crushed by society (‘let the hens and the fox sort 
out their quarrel for themselves’ is the left-wing description of such a 
liberalism). The liberal state is supposed to be unassuming, unob- 
structive and leaving as many things as possible to private enterprise. 
As for anti-political movements, they constantly call for Jess state, until 
of course the moment when, having got into power, they require the 
state machine to set up a more muscular authority. It may well be that 
our times are dominated by a right-wing with a new style, which needs 
an casy transition between liberalism and something more regressive, 
and which is united around the belief held in common that the less 
state, or the less visible the state, the better. The danger of Rorty’s 





> (comt.) 

(desprte the fact thar there were so few of them) was that they managed to coin a good 
phrase, ‘bride burning’, to describe what they were exposing. But a word ‘calling 
attention to a feature of social reality’ as Lovibond puts it 1s not enough to make the 
outrageous conduct stop, and she certainly does not claim this. Activist work must 
then take place, sometimes over many years, in order to secure a decision by the larger 
community, which implies chat some kind of artificial agency, able to make some 
stable and definite decision, is necessary—the larger community being in this case the 
agency which may decide to ban sexual harasemenvbride burning, or to sull ignore the 
existence of those outrageous realities. Furthermore, rt is critically important whether 
we are successful or not in making people and the community acknowledge the reality 
of what women tell us. When a woman says, ‘As a child I was raped by my father’, 
traditional society tends to consider that as a language not stating a fact at all but just 
as a delnsive or vengeful fantasy. All women thar I heve known with such a tragedy in 
their past say that che first step in Itberating themselves from tt was to find people who 
could consider their stores as statements of fact. 

“ An example of this could be provided by the French law prosecuting ‘blows and 
wounds leading to a mutilation’, which had been designed to curb fist- or knife-fights. 
This has been used by naralists co ban vasectomy, and 1s now being used by feminist 
groups to make clitoridectomy illegal, with in the larter case the most unsatisfactory 
corollary that as a rule the mother only, not the father, is charged since the law hed 
been designed to prosecute people who were present at a fight, not someone who was 
elsewhere, however much he may be considered as the real author of the mutilanon 
Quite obviously we need a rewording of the law, to make vasectomy legal and to 
1oquire into the moral responsibilities of fathers. 
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philosophy is that, whether wittingly or not, it prepares the way for 
such a transition, or disarms us before it. Indeed it may tempt former 
radicals and liberals to follow the move he makes possible and be 
sucked into the wave created by the (imaginary) sinking or effacement 
of the state. 


These different examples suggest a new ideological configuration, a 
collective attitude going far beyond the mere case of the American 
colleague. What strikes me as a constant feature, along with the 
absence of the ‘polis’ as a principle of mediation, is an attitude that 
we could call a new version of ‘Occam’s razor’, that is to say @ prin- 
ciple of cutting off reference points banished as no longer acceptable: 
reality, universalism, rights, progress, happiness, but also political 
divergence—no political opinion is being expressed here, claimed the 
Strasbourg group, while Jack Lang said he was setting out to create a 
front for fraternity with (men) of ail parties. What they offer, then, to 
public usage is a kind of rarefied discourse or a mutilated tongue, 
after having banned, as coarse language, many vital terms of moral 
reference. Second, they see people who are capable of speech, able to 
produce moral norms or valid philosophical frameworks as men, 
possibly solemn men or churchmen, whereas women are, along with 
men of a meaner sort, amongst the recipients: ‘May the men and 
women of Europe hear the message of Rimbaud and Holderlin’; “My 
philosophy could be useful to fascists, liberals, conservatives and 
women’. In a sense, this is good old patriarchy again, since they 
assume that there is an exclusive club of Founding Fathers who are 
prime utterers. The atmosphere thus created is somehow Victorian 
or, so far as France is concerned, Lowis-Philpparde, and for the latter I 
am quite confident in my diagnosis: in Paris at the moment, it is 00 
longer proper to mention things such as poverty, the still existing 
problems concerning reproductive rights, migrants and their children 
as a human reality rather than as a philosophical abstraction or socio- 
logical category (‘underclass’). There is a kind of bourgeois prudish- 
ness which forbids everyone to speak or know about painful aspects 
of social life or about human beings who are experiencing hardships 
and are abandoned by the community. Such an epoch does not want 
audacious intellectuals exploring the dark social places such as family 
life, psychiatric hospitals or prisons (it is no longer a good idea to 
refer to that aspect of Foucault’s work either). But it does listen 
attentively to pompous shepherds. 


I know that in making these remarks I expose myself as incurably 
progressive, and therefore out of fashion. Nevertheless I do not intend 
to oppose a sturdily intemperate classicism to a discourse whose only 
selling point seems to be that it is contemporary. Contemporary it cer- 
tainly is, with the regression of women’s rights and the advances of 
the far Right. Contemporary, too, with what looks like a collective loss 
of political consciousness. But unfortunately, confronted with histor- 
ical realities like these, it is not enough simply to argue about matters 
of philosophical style. One cannot help knowing that what has to be 
done is something more like reinventing a practice of citizenship. 
Mixed citizenship this time, if it is not too much to ask. 


motifs 
Tariq Ali 


Literature and Market Realism 


These are strange times. Capitalism, crippled by its own contradic- 
tions—there are thirty million people out of work in the OECD coun- 
tries alone—is nonetheless triumphant. From New York to Beijing, 
via Moscow and Vladivostok, you can eat the same juok food, watch 
the same junk on television and, increasingly, read the same junk 
novels. In the newly marketized counties of Eastern and Central 
Europe, a book can be consumed just like a McDonald's hamburger. 
Indigestion and an excess of wind are no longer a preserve of the 
stomach. Just as the rival hamburger concerns advertise their 
respective wares, so the giant publishing concerns of North America 
and Britain buy authors and exhibit them like cattle. Potential 
bestsellers are auctioned by a new breed of literary agent. Such books 
need to be sold and it is at this stage that the hype-merchants enter the 
fray and the promotion begins. 


Many self-proclaimed postmodern writers have entered the spirit of 
the new times. Without any sense of shame or modesty they tout their 
own work and pander to a literary culture of consumerism. Why 
shouldn't they? Hasn’t Lyotard, one of the high-priests of postmodern- 
ism, declared that capitalism is an orgasm? Can't you see them 
quivering with pleasure, those citizens of Mogadishu or La Paz, as 
they deconstruct this offering from Paris? 


Is it particularly surprising, then, that in the face of today’s prevailing 
winds many a European or North American novelist has consciously 
or subconsciously begun to write in the language of advertising? Mass- 
market fiction, like the indigestible filler in junk food, is meant to be 
consumed quickly and then excreted. Don’t misunderstand me. Good 
books, even great books, are still being written and some, believe it or 
not, are even being read, but in most cases these are the products of 
writers who either live in marginalized countries or have themselves 
been marginalized by the dominant culture of a triumphalist West. 


More and more one finds oneself re-reading old books, if one wishes to 





* This 1s an edited version of a talk given at a Conference of Young Writers from 
Latin America and Spain, in Mollina, Spain in February 1993. 
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recapture the critical tradition. None of us will have exactly the same 
old books on our shelves, but as the century reaches its conclusion one 
turns to them more and more. And what do we find? We may be 
married to the time in which we live in many different ways. We may 
regard ourselves as modern or postmodern or whatever else. Lost in 
an old novel written a century or more ago one is often startled by the 
parallels and analogies with our own times. ‘Ethnic cleansing’ in 
Bosnia, the revival of anti-semitism in Germany and Russia, the Gulf 
war...the loud and unbearable noises which pierce our eardrums. 
Are they not echoes of the Crusades or what happened in Spain in the 
Gfreenth and sixteenth centuries? The postmodernists may want to 
forget history, dismiss it as a set of random incidents, but history 
refuses to fall silent. Read the novels of Joseph Roth, writing in the 
thirties, and see how he describes the disintegration of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Serbs and Croats flit through his pages in the 
wake of the collapse. The story, alas, is only too familiar. 


Historical echoes are very pronounced in literature. Juan Goytisolo 
has written of how it is difficult to read Cervantes in isolation from 
the real Spain of that time. The great novel is full of allusions to what 
had happened and what was happening even as the author was 
composing his text. Take for example the episode of the Morisco 
Ricote, the shopkeeper from Sancho’s village, expelled from Spain by 
royal edict because he is a Muslim. The homesick Ricote returns to his 
country in disguise and Cervantes gives him the following lines: 


“Wherever we are we weep for Spain, for in short bere were we born and 
this is our native country. We nowhere find the reception which our 
misfortune requires. Even in Barbary, and in all other parts of Africa 
where we expected to be received, cherished, and made much of, there it is 
we are most neglected and misused... We knew not our happiness till we 
lost it.’ 


The speaker could easily be a Bosnian, a Kurd, a Palestinian, a 
Somali, a Sudanese. I will now suggest to you a writer of a different 
nationality and a later century, the Frenchman Balzac. In what for me 
is the high point of his Human Comedy novels, Los IHustons, one of 
Balzac’s most demonic characters, Vautrin, speaks thus: 


Well, would you like to know what a politicallyminded man finds 
inscribed above the doorway to this nineteenth century of yours? In 1793 
Frenchmen invented popular sovereignty and it ended up in imperial 
absolutism... Napoleon was a Jacobin in 1793; in 1804 he donned the 
Iron Crown. From 1806 onwards the ferocious champions of “Equality or 
Death” acquiesced in the creation of a new nobility, which Louis xvii was 
to leginmize. The emigrant aristocracy, which lords it today in its 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, behaved worse scill...In France then, in 
politics as well as ethics, all and sundry reached a goal which gave the lie to 
their beginnings: their opinions belied their behaviour, or else their 
behaviour belied their opinions. Logic went by the board, both with the 
people in power and private individuals. So you no longer have aay ethics. 
Today, with you, success is the ruling motive for all the action you take of 
whatever kind.’ 


Balzac is telling us that in his world, an unstable world reflecting the 
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old Revolution and the Restoration, the aim of power is no longer 
determined by any principles. Power is for itself and for its own sake. 
And if you happen to believe that this is wrong then you are part of 
the problem. How close this feels to our world today. Change a few 
sentences and dates and you could describe the former Stalinist 
bureaucrats turned millionaires in Poland, the Ukraine and Russia. 
Nor is this addiction to success, measured largely by the size of one’s 
bank balance, restricted to the former Soviet Union or Eastern Eur- 
ope. It was only a few years ago here in Spain that a surreal event 
occurred. A Bourbon king telling a Socialist government that the level 
of corruption was far too high. Even as we talk, the leader of the 
Italian Socialists, Bettino Craxi is being charged with corruption on a 
grand scale and only last week the Socialist Minister of Justice in the 
same country resigned because of his own involvement in the whole- 
sale corruption of Italy’s political class. 


This is our world, but it is also Balzac’s world. It can make us very 
cynical. It can lead to the view which says that all societies are simply 
power-stuff. However understandable such a view may be it is wrong. 
Demography—the production of persons; economics—the produc- 
tion of goods; cultural systems—the production of meanings, have not 
stopped: How can this be halted? Society can never be a simple reflec- 
tion of any power system. It is the sum of its parts, even if some of 
them seem invisible. A good storyteller must possess several hundred 
eyes and ears, to spy and eavesdrop continuously. The result is not 
always @ continuous narrative, but one which compels the reader to 
think and sometimes to read aloud the writer’s words so that the 
rhythm and flow of the language can help us to understand the true 


meaning. 


A few years ago the English-language translation of the first volume of 
Abdelrahman Munifs epochal five-volume series Cities of Salt was 
published in London by a well-established publishing house. Munif’s 
aim is to depict the transformation of Eastern Arabia during the 
course of this century from ancient Bedouin homelands to modern 
Gulf states. The novel went unnoticed on the London literary scene. 
Naturally. The critics were preoccupied with slender, wistful accounts 
of middle-class life in New York. A short, light-weight, but clever 
book about a man warming his baby’s feeding bottle was the rage at 
the time. Next season the topic might be the epic narrative of a 
campus murder, with the asocial individual again furnishing the 
writer's point of view. Let me be blunt. Munif’s work is worth much 
more than most of the junk being turned out by the publishing houses 
in Britain and America. Does it worry the author who has already 
been deprived of his nationality by the ruling family of Saudi Arabia? 
Not much. Why? Munif lives in exile in Damascus. But he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his books are read throughout the Middle 
East, that they circulate clandestinely in Saudi Arabia itself where they 
are read and appreciated. He has a very close relationship with his 
readership and that is something which is worth much more to the 
author than accolades from Western critics. 


Why do we write and for whom do we write? Each of us will answer 
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these questions in different ways and with differing emphases. For 
those, and I count myself amongst them, who refuse to distance 
themselves from history and world politics, the answer is simple. 
Writers should not run away from reality. In the face of horrors old 
and new we must fight back with our literary fists. 


The historical process is discontinuous. Revolutions, wars, counter- 
revolutions, economic blockades, carpet bombing of recalcitrant 
liberation movements. It is this which profoundly affects individual 
psyches and thus saves art from eternal repetition. Even when a 
revolution atrophies and degenerates into its own opposite, the 
attempt to straitjacket its writers 1s rarely successful. 


‘Socialist realism’ produced a monotone literature devoid of real 
conflict. Writers who broke the rules were declared ‘enemies of the 
people’. Some were shot in the camps. Other survived by abandoning 
literature. One of these was a novelist whose work had to wait half a 
century before being published. Andrei Platonov’s novels were 
regarded as so subversive that they were kept in a special section of 
the archive which was sealed off and unavailable even to specialists in 
the field. Platonov wrote in an experiential mode, his style very much 
influenced by modernism. The Sea of Yuvenilnoye was written in 1934 : 
and published in 1986; The Foundation Pit was written in 1930 and 
published in 1987; Chevengar, a savage satire, was rejected in 1929 and 
published in 1988. In Cheveagar, a small town with exactly eleven Bol- 
sheviks who have already established communism, Platonov depicted 
the total bureaucratization of the state machine and saw it as a disas- 
ter for the revolution. It was a cancer..-If it was not destroyed in time, 
it would kill the revolution. Curiously the writer’s attitude to the ele- 
ven Bolsheviks is remarkably detached. There are no enemies in Che- 
vengur. There are the victims of history, products of an illiteracy that 
is centuries old and children of absolutism. Platonov gave up writing. 
That saved his life. He was given a job—doorman at the Writers’ 
Union Club in Moscow, where he doffed his hat to the writers pat- 
ronized by the state. Small wonder then that the Writers’ Union 
building is set on fire in Bulgakov’s satire The Master and Margarita. 


Another novelist, Vasili Grossman, belongs to a later period. Born in 
1905 in the Ukraine, he studied chemistry and worked in the Donbass 
mines as a safety engineer. In 1933 he moved to Moscow and was 
befriended by Maxim Gorky. He published a couple of novels and 
dozens of short stories. None of these were exceptional. During the 
Second World War he was a correspondent of the Red Army 
newspaper in Stalingrad. His mother was killed by the Nazis, an event 
which made Grossman aware of his Jewish roots. This loyal Commun- 
ist was shattered by Stalin’s postwar antisemitic outburst and the 
purging of Jews from the state apparatus. He broke from orthodoxy 
and, in the process, wrote a masterpiece, Life and Fate. It was closely 
modelled on Tolstoy's War and Peace. The work was finished in 1960, 
confiscated by the secret police a year later. Grossman wrote to the 
Politburo demanding the return of the manuscript. Suslov informed 
him that Life and Fate could not be published in the Soviet Union for 
another two hundred years. Every state which has a monopoly of 
ideas, fears the written word. Grossman di¢d in 1964—a broken man. 
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Life and Fate was published posthumously, first in the West to 1985 
and then in Gorbachevw’s Soviet Union. It is a moving and savage 
denunciation of Stalinism and fascism. The besieged city of Stalingrad 
is really a metaphor for the twentieth century. The only people for 
whom the author reveals a real sympathy are the officers and men in 
House 6/1, men and women who hate the Commissars. They possess 
independent minds and a fiercely critical spirit. They are members of 
former Oppositions destroyed by Stalin... 


Even as I speak of all this, ic seems dated. After all, chat whole edifice 
has collapsed. Platonov and Grossman. How are they relevant to us 
today? I think for many writers in the great continents of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, the parallels are obvious. It is difficult for a 
thinking writer to be detached from reality. But even in the West, 
there are lessons to be learnt. There is a growing tendency to 
uniformity of thought and style. Trivia reigns supreme and literature 
becomes a branch of the entertainment industry. Instead of ‘socialist 
realism’, we have ‘market realism’. The difference being that it is a 
self-imposed straitjacket. ‘Market realist’ literature needs to be 
resisted every bit as strongly as the old ‘socialist realism’. Ic demands 
literature that is treated as a fetishized commodity, self-contained and 
self-referential. The upmarket commodity fosters a surrogate religion, 
while downmarket kitsch prevails. But such is the velocity at which 
commodities circulate that soon all such boundaries are broken down. 
Instead of indicting the arrogance and corruption of power and 
wealth it fawos before the media magnates. Ar its most brazen it 
simply celebrates shopping, while in the hands of a bold exponent, 
such as Tom Wolfe, it rurns Balzac upside down, becoming the liter- 
ary equivalent of thar new code called for by the Oxford philosopher, 
John Gray, when he wrote, ‘the successful defence of market capital- 
iam requires a revision in conventional morality in which despised 
occupations and practices—such as those of the speculator and 
middlemen—are morally rehabilitated’. 


The resistance to market realism must be, has to be on the level of 
ideas, not on the basis of gender or race or class. I am not at all 
sympathetic to the version of political correctness which denounces 
the whole of European literature as racist and sexist. The logical 
corollary of this is to say thet anti-racist and anti-sexist works are 
automatically good. Relativism of this sort dissolves all critical judge- 
ments and should not be indulged. Toni Morrison’s novel Beloved is 
a great book, not because she is a black woman, but because she is a 
powerful writer who has written a most moving account of whet 
it must have meant to be a slave. Would a white writer—a person 
without Morrison's historical memory—have written such a book? I 
doubt it, but then nor could most black people. Steinbeck wrote about 
the grape-pickers and the Depression. Faulkner concentrated on the 
decadence of the White South and the gulf between poor and rich. 
Morrison has evoked slavery. All three are great writers because they 
are able to weave a multi-layered narrative, which includes as well as 
transcends forms of social intuition and political intelligence. As 





John Gray, Hayek and Liberty, London 1984, p- 132. 
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themes 


he public standing of the governments and politicians of the OECD 
ates has slumped to its lowest level since the thirties and there is a sense 
f institutional malaise throughout the West. Domestically the advanced 
apitalist states are afflicted by mass unemployment and a crisis of social 
rovision, externally by monetary chaos and the diplomacy of cynicism 
ad disaster. z 


Vhere the West has had a free hand, there the disasters have been great- 
st—above all former Yugoslavia and the Gulf. By contrast in Central 
merica, Namibia and Cambodia, where the power of the West is still 
ualified and counter-balanced by local democratic movements and 
olitical structures, more positive and effective forms of international 
ction have developed. Of course, such delicate intervention does not 
llow the West to display its spectacular armoury or promote its own 
egemony. More generally the West occupies the commanding heights 
f the world economy but its governments are deeply beholden to special 
iterests and the search for short-term competitive advantage. 


‘he collapse of the Soviet Union has put to the test regimes whose sec- 
etive, corrupt, unaccountable and arrogant features were previously 
anctioned by Cold War mobilization. In NLR 121 Edward Thompson 
hallenged cherished assumptions on both Left and Right when he 
ointed to the reciprocal logic of the Cold War, with its proliferating 
rilitary bureaucracies, secret programmes, global armaments race and 
xterminist logic. The collapse of one side has since then unbalanced the 
ther, as he thought it might. Over the last year Italian political life has 
een convulsed by scandals which reach to the heart of the political 
tructures of Cold War mobilization in that country, such as the Gladio 
onspiracy and new evidence of state terrorism. But, as Tobias Abse 
varned in his article on Italy in our last issue, it is still far from clear 
yhether the new order will be more democratic than the old. In Britain 
- has been revealed that the ruling party has been in receipt of huge 
ands from a string of dubious businessmen linked to the arms trade. But 
ere nothing changes since British political parties are not obliged to 
ruiblish details on how they finance themselves. 


While the West’s crisis of regime has been precipitated by the disintegra- 
ion of its historic adversary it has also been fed by an underlying block- 
ge and dislocation of the world market. The growth of inequalities 
vithin and between states—analysed by Giovanni Arrighi in NLR 189 and 
\ndrew Glyn in NLR 195—has severely limited and distorted the prospects 
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for economic advance everywhere. A gale of competition is promotin 
new forms of collectivity and individualism, globalization and partict 
larity, undermining the effectiveness of politics and government even 
where. The resulting turmoil is likely to elicit either more advance 
forms of democracy or a relapse i into new forms of authoritarianism. | 


In his brilliant study “The Enigma of Japanese Power’ Karel van Wo 
feren argued that the Japanese state bureaucracy commanded an excep 
tional autonomy in its pursuit of the goal of limitless expansion < 
productive capacity. The fall of the LDP government in Japan undeniab] 
removes a. landmark'of the postwar era and sees a new generatio 
assume formal leadership. But in -the interview we publish in this issu 
van Wolferen argues that these changes may not put in question Japan’ 
. peculiar configuration of power, with i its absence of accountability an 
subordination of popular interests. He explains why he came to the cor 
. clusion that behind the formidable state bureaucracy there was n 
effective central governing instance. The LDP governments, resting on 
complex web of patronage, gerrymandering, corruption, .conformisr 
and intimidation, were the servants, not the masters, of the country’ 
extraordinary regime of accumulation. The new governing coalitio: 
does signal the arrival of leaders who would like to ensure Japan’s statu 
asa recognized world power and have pledged to introduce a new polit 
_ ical system. But a coalition of seven parties, most of conservative proven 
ance, will not have the unity and determination required to disciplin 
Japan’s ruling bureaucracy. However, with the old order off balance, th 

popular appetite for change may, in time, develop x more adequate i instru 
‘ments of political: and social transformation. 


As Japan shakes off its variant of ‘ one-party Somia regime, Tor 
Nairn considers the British experience with Conservative hegemony anı 
the receding possibility of a challenge to the Westminster system. In-NL 
03-114 and NLR 130. Nairn furnished a memorable indictment of -th 
undemocratic and archaic forms of the ‘Ukanian’ state. He now feels tha 
he-underestimated Westminster’s ability to rejuvenate itself, courtesy © 
Margaret Thatcher, North Sea oil, and an accommodation ‘to Europe 
Over the last year John Major’s government escaped from humiliatin: 
defeat only by a hair’s breadth. But despite Major’s ‘annus ‘horribilis 
Nairn fears that there is no end in sight for the Westminster regime¢ 
since the opposition is weak and divided—with’ Labour recently backin 
away from any fundamental questioning of the electoral system. 


In articles in NLR earlier this year Mike Davis charted ee dmesbinga nev 
urban landscape of.the United States. In- this issue. he continues hi 
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cploration with an eloquent study of the devastating impact of militar- 
m on much of the American West. Davis compares this to the ecolog- 
‘al disasters afflicting large parts of the former Soviet Union and shows 
ow Green movements im the two areas have learnt from one another. 

le finds in the work of Richard Misrach and Carole Gallagher not only 
ital clues for the reconstruction of a major disaster zone but also echoes 
f the utopian hopes which inspired the pioneer surveyors of the West. 


}ver the last twenty-five years women have asserted a new role in poli- 
ics and society, thereby contributing to the momentum of a secular 
lemocratic revolution. This ‘second wave’ of feminism first acquired the 
limensions of a movement in the United States and to this day remains 
iore broadly organized there than in any other country. In probably the 
1ost comprehensive survey yet written Johanna Brenner seeks to 
xplain the paradoxes of a feminism which is at once a formidable polit- 
zal force and a movement in retreat. Brenner shows that the fundamen- 
al gains of second-wave feminism helped to propel women into new 
renas and sustain a varied network of new institutions. This historic 
dvance, Brenner argues, has helped to produce a new gender order 
vhich undermines traditional patriarchal power while reproducing 
vomen’s subordination. The restructuring of capitalism and the welfare 
tate has created new opportunities for some women but been matched 
y new hardships and uncertainties for the majority. Brenner finds that 
he dominant political currents of mainstream feminism are either 
ininterested in these problems or powerless to do anything about them. 
he concludes her essay with proposals for a women’s politics that would 
each out to wider constituencies, and would insist on a radical egalitar- 
anism which tests the limits of the prevailing socioeconomic order. 


Thristopher Hitchens and Ralph Miliband passionately engage wh new 
riographies of, respectively, Philip Larkin and Harold Laski. While Lar- 
cin has been prominently assailed and celebrated, often in inappropriate 
vays as Hitchens points out, Laski has been a nearly forgotten figure 
ver recent decades. Miliband argues that his libertarian Marxism and 
‘enerous range of private and public commitments exemplified the 
ralues of the public intellectual. 


'n an interview with Sheila Rowbotham Dorothy Thompson argues that. 
he greatly benefited from a life experience that has never been encom- 
assed by academic institutions. Participation in the Communist Party, 
he WEA, and the peace movement brought her in touch with political 
ind social networks which afforded a new perspective for approaching 
he task of writing history. If society needs engaged scholars, intellectuals 
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_ themselves suffer if they allow themselves to be enclosed in a sel 
sufficient academy.. 


Carlo Ginzburg recounts how he became interested in apparent! 
marginal fields of research and anomalous cases, both of which help t 
stimulate a ‘euphoria of ignorance’, the intellectual excitement of discov 
ering a lack which can be filled. Ginzburg explains that he first sought t 
understand witchcraft by studying the phenomenon from the standpoir 
of the victims and seeing it as an expression of an early modern cla: 
struggle. But chance discoveries led him to a more challenging and com 
_ plex view, in which the nightwalkers’ search for fertility and ecstas 
partakes of the cultural universals of human nature. 


There is today no more common trope of punditry than that whic 
asserts that the days of Left and Right are over. It is, of course, true the 
the Left is obliged continually to renew itself, sometimes learning fror 
the Right, and that it has no stake in petrified political antagonisms. Bu 
a world’ that remains grotesquely unequal and dangerous offers ever 
scope for a resurgence and renovation of the project of the Left. In NL 
194 Goran Therborn offered a bold overall i interpretation of the ‘Life an: 
Times of Socialism’, in which he argued that there were some commo; 
features between social democracy and Communism, and that bot! 
traditional variants of socialism had been, in a sense, overtaken by thei 
own success—while the social democrats had tamed metropolitan capi 
talism, Communist rule had brought about sufficient modernization t 
make itself redundant. In this issue Nicos Mouzelis, urging leftist intel 
lectuals to abandon their instinctive disdain for social democracy, argue 
that it remains a yotal force. - oe 


Finally we open this two hundredth issue of New Left Review with som 
strikingly contemporary reflections of Theodor Adorno, writte: 
between the closing stages of the Second World War and the opening o 
the Cold War. These aphorisms formed part of the original manuscrip 
of his masterpiece ‘Minima Moralia’—intriguingly they were omitte: 
from the final publication. In their beauty and power they are fully th 
equal of those retained. Their subjects iriclude utopia and gender; self 
importance and fidelity; knowledge and class; love and leave-taking. L 
the robust materialism of their critique of the bourgeois uniyerse, anı 
delicate perception of some of the most intimate dilemmas it poses, the 
reach across the intervening decades and speak to us directly of the tor: 
. world in which we live. Nowhere more memorably than in Adorno’ 
prevision of the future of genocide. 


“heodor Adorno 


Messages in a Bottle 


ee ; 


Key psople—The self-important type who only thinks himself something 
when confirmed by the role he plays in collectives which are none, existing 
nerely for the sake of collectivity; the delegate with the armband; the rapt 
speechmaker spicing his address with wholesome wit and prefacing his con- 
sluding remark with a wistful ‘Would that it were’; the charity vulture and 
he professor hastening from one congress to the next—they all once called 
‘orth the laughter befitting the naive, provincial and petty-bourgeois. Now 
the resemblance to the nineteenth-century satire has been discarded; the 
srinciple has spread doggedly from the caricatures to the whole bourgeois 
class. Not only have its members been subjected to unflagging social control 
>y competition and cooption in their professional life, their private life too 
nas been absorbed by the reified formations to which interpersonal relations 
nave congealed. The reasons, to start with, are crudely material: only by 
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proclaiming assent through laudable service to the community as it is, 
by admission to a recognized group, be it merely a freemasonry 
degenerated to a skittles club, do you earn the trust that pays off in a 
catch of customers and clients and the award of sinecures. The sub- 
stantial citizen does not qualify merely by bank credit or even by dues 
to his organizations; he must donate his life-blood and the free time 
left over from the larceny business, as chairman or treasurer of com- 
mittees he was half drawn to as he half succumbed. No hope is left to 
him but the obligatory tribute in the club circular when his heart 
attack catches him up. Not to be a member of anything is to arouse 
suspicion: when seeking naturalization, you are expressly asked to list 
your memberships. This, however, rationalized as the individual’s 
willingness to cast off his egoism and dedicate himself to a whole 
which is really no more than the universal objectification of egoism, is 
reflected in people’s behaviour. Powerless in an overwhelming 
society, the individual experiences himself only as socially mediated. 
The institutions made by people are thus additionally fetishized: since 
subjects have known themselves only as exponents of institutions, 
these have acquired the aspect of something divinely ordained. You 
feel yourself to the marrow a doctor's wife, a member of a faculty, a 
chairman of the committee of religious experts—I once heard a villain 
publicly use that phrase without raising a laugh—as one might in 
other times have felt oneself part of a family or tribe. You become 
once again in consciousness what you are in your being in any case. 
Compared to the illusion of the self-sufficient personality existing 
independently tn the commodity society, such consciousness is truth. 
You really are no more than doctor’s wife, faculty member or relig- 
ious expert. But the negative truth becomes a lie as positivity. The less 
functional sense the social division of labour has, the more stubbornly 
subjects cling to what social fatality has inflicted on them. Estrange- 
ment becomes closeness, dehumanization humanity, the extinguishing 
of the subject its confirmation. The socialization of human beings 
today perpetuates their asociality, while not allowing even the social 
misfit to pride himself on being human. 
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Legalities. — What the Nazis did to the Jews was unspeakable: language 
has no word for it, since even mass murder would have sounded, in 
face of its planned, systematic totality, like something from the good 
old days of the serial killer. And yet a term needed to be found if the 
victims—in any case too many for their names to be recalled—were to 
be spared the curse of having no thoughts turned unto them. So in 
English the concept of genocide was coined. But by being codified, as 
set down in the International Declaration of Human Rights, the 
unspeakable was made, for the sake of protest, commensurable. By its 
elevation to a concept, its possibility is virtually recognized: an insti- 
tution to be forbidden, rejected, discussed. One day negotiations may 
take place in the forum of the United Nations on whether some new 
atrocity comes under the heading of genocide, whether nations have a 
right to intervene that they do not want to exercise in any case, and 
whether 10 view of the unforesten difficulty of applying it in practice 
the whole concept of genocide should be removed from the statutes. 
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Soon afterwards there are inside-page headlines in journalese: East - 
Turkestan genocide programme nears completion. 
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Freedom as they know 1t.—People have so manipulated the concept of 
freedom that ıt finally boils down to the right of the stronger and 
richer to take from the weaker and poorer whatever they still have. 
Attempts to change this are seen as shameful intrusions into the realm 
of the very individuality thar’ by the logic of that freedom has dis- 
solved into an administered Void. But the objective spirit of language 
knows better. German and English reserve the word ‘free’ for things 
and services which cost nothing. Aside from a critique of political 
economy, this bears witness to the unfreedom posited in the exchange 
relationship itself; there is no freedom as long as everything has its 
price, and in reified society things exempted from the price mechan- 
ism exist only as pitiful rudiments. On closer inspection they too are 
usually found to have their price, and to be handouts with commod- 
ities or at least with domination: parks make prisons more endurable 
to those not in them. For people with a free, spontaneous, serene 
and nonchalant temper, however, for those who derive freedom as a 
privilege from unfreedom, language holds ready an apposite name: 
that of impudence. 


IV 


Les Adienx.—'Goodbye’ has for centuries been an empty formula. 
Now relationships have gone the same way. Leavetaking is obsolete. 
Two who belong together may part because one changes his domicile; 
people are anyway no longer at home in a town, but as the ulumate 
consequence of freedom of movement, subject their whole lives even 
spatially to whatever the most, favourable conditions of the labour 
market may be. Then it's over, or they meet. To be lastingly apart and 
to hold Jove fast has become unthinkable. ‘O parting, fountain of all 
words,’ but it has run dry, and nothing comes out except bye, bye or 
ta-ta. Airmail and courier delivery substitute logistical problems for 
- the anxious wait for the letter, even where the absent partner has not 
jettisoned anything not palpably to hand as ballast. Airline directors 
can hold jubilee speeches on how much uncertainty and sorrow 
people are thereby spared. But the liquidation of parting is a matter 
of life and death to the traditional notion of humanity. Who could 
still love if the moment is excluded when the other, corporeal being 1s 
perceived as an image compressing the whole continuity of life as into 
a heavy fruit? What would hope be without distance? Humanity was 
the awareness of the presence of that not present, which evaporates in 
a condition which accords all things not present the palpable sem- 
blance of presence and immediacy, and hence has only scorn for what 
finds no enjoyment in such simulation. Yet to insist on parting’s inner 
possibility in face of its pragmatic impossibility would be a lie, for the 
inward does not unfold within itself but only in relation to the object- 
ive, and to make ‘inward’ a collapsed outwardness does violence to 
the inward itself, which is left to sustain itself as if on its own flame. 
The restoration of gestures would follow the example of the professor 
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of German literature who, on Christmas Eve, held his sleeping child- 
ren for a moment before the shining tree to cause a déja vw and steep 
them in myth. A humanity come of age will have to transcend its own 
concept of the emphatically human, positively. Otherwise its absolute 
negation, the inhuman, will carry off victory. 


V 


Gentlemen's boxowr.—Vis-a-vis women men have assumed the duty of 
discretion, one of the means whereby the crudity of violence is made 
to appear softened, control as mutual concession. Since they have out- 
lawed promiscuity to secure woman as a possession, while yet needing 
promiscuity to prevent their own renunciation from rising to an 
unendurable pitch, men have made to the women of their class who 
give themselves without marriage the tacit promise not to speak of it 
to any other man, or to infringe the patriarchal dictate of womanly 
reputation. Discretion then became the joyous source of all secrecy, all 
artful triumphs over the powers that be, indeed, even of trust, through 
which distinction and integrity are formed. The letter Hölderlin 
addressed to his mother after the faral Frankfurt catastrophe, without 
being moved by the expression of his ultimate despair to hint at the 
reason for his breach with Herr Gontard or even to mention Dio- 
tima’s name, while the violence of passion passes over into grief- 
stricken words about the loss of the pupil who was his beloved’s child 
—that letter elevates the force of dutiful silence to burning emotion, 
and makes such silence itself an expression of the unendurable con- 
flict of human right with the right of that which is. But just as amid 
the universal unfreedom each trait of humanity wrung from it grows 
ambiguous, so it is even with manly discretion, which is reputedly 
nothing but noble. It turns into an instrument of woman's revenge for 
her oppression. That men have to keep quiet among themselves, 
indeed, that the whole erotic sphere takes on a greater air of secrecy 
the more considerate and well-bred people are, procures for women 
opportunities from the convenient lie to sly and unhampered decep- 
tion, and condemns the gentleman to the role of dimwit. Upper-class 
women have acquired a whole technique of isolation, of keeping men 
apart, and finally of wilfully dividing all the spheres of feeling, behav- 
iour and valuation, in which the male division of labour is grotesquely 
reduplicated. This enables them to manipulate the trickiest situations 
with aplomb—at the cost of the very immediacy that women so pride 
themselves on. Men have drawn their own conclusions from this, collud- 
ing 1n the sneering soms-extendw that women just are like that. The wink 
implying cos? fan tuite repudiates all discretion, although no name is 
dropped, and has moreover the justification of knowing that, unfatl- 
ingly, any woman who avails herself of her lover’s gallantry has herself 
broken the trust he placed in her The lady who is one, and refuses to 
make of gentility the mockery of good manners, therefore has no choice 
but to set aside the discredited principle of discretion and openly, 
shamelessly take her love upon her. But who has the strength for that? 


VI 


Post festum.—Pain at the decay of erotic relationships is oot just, as it 
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takes itself to be, fear of love’s withdrawal, nor the kind of Narcissistic 
melancholy that has been penetratingly described by Freud. Also 
involved is fear of the transience of one’s own feeling. So little room is 
left to spontaneous impulses that anyone still granted them at all feels 
them as joy and treasure even when they cause pain, and indeed, 
experiences the last stinging traces of immediacy as a possession to be 
grimly defended, in order not to become oneself a thing. The fear of 
loving another is greater, no doubt, than of losing that other’s love. 
The idea offered to us as solace that in a few years we shall not under- 
stand our passion and will be able to meet the loved woman in com- 
pany with nothing more than fleeting, astonished curiosity, is apt to 
exasperate the recipient beyond all measure. That passion, which 
breaches the context of rational utility and seems to help the self to 
escape its monadic prison, should itself be something relative to be 
fitted back into individual life by ignominious reason, is the ultimate 
blasphemy. And yet inescapably passion itself, in experiencing the 
inalienable boundary between two people, is forced to reflect on that 
very moment and thus, in the act of being overwhelmed by it, to 
recognize the nullity of its overwhelming. Really one has always 
sensed futility; happiness lay in the nonsensical thought of being car- 
ried away, and each time that went wrong was the last time, was 
death. The transience of that in which life is concentrated to the 
utmost breaks through in just that extreme concentration. On top of 
all else the unhappy lover has to admit that exactly where he thought 
he was forgetting himself he loved himself only. No directness leads 
outside the guilty circle of the natural, but only reflection on how 
closed it is. 


Vu 


Come closer.—The split between outer and inner, in which the individ- 
ual subject is made to feel the dominance of exchange-value, also 
affects the supposed sphere of immediacy, even those relationships 
which include no material interests. They each have a double history. 
That they, as a third between two people, dispense with inwardness 
and objectify themselves in forms, habits, obligations, gives them 
endurance. Their seriousness and responsibility lie partly in not 
giving way to every impulse, but asserting themselves as something 
solid and constant against individual psychology. That, however, does 
not abolish what goes on in each individual: not only moods, inclin- 
ations and aversions, but above all reactions to the other's behaviour. 
And the inner history stakes its claim more forcefully the less the inner 
and outer are distinguishable by probing. The fear of the secret decay 
of relationships is almost always caused by those involved allegedly or 
really finding things ‘too hard’. They are too weak in face of reality, 
overtaxed by it on all sides, to muster the loving determination to 
maintain the relationship purely for its own sake. In the realm of 
utility every relationship worthy of human beings takes on an aspect 
of luxury. No one can really afford it, and resentment at this breaks 
through 10 critical situations. Because each partner knows that in 
truth unceasing actuality is needed, a moment's flagging seems to 
make everything crumble. This can still be felt even when the objecti- 
fied form of the relationship shuts it out. The inescapable duality of 
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outer and inner upsets precisely authentic, affectively charged rela- 
tionships. If the subject is deeply involved while the relationship’s out- 
ward aspect prevents him, with good reason, from indulging his 
impulse, the relation is turned to permanent suffering and thus 
endangered. The absurd significance of trivia like a missed telephone 
call, a stinted handshake, a hackneyed turn of phrase, springs from 
their manifesting an inner dynamic ‘otherwise held 1n check, and 
threatening the relationship’s objective concreteness. Psychologists 
may well condemn the fear and shock of such moments as neuron, 
poinung out their disproportion to the relation’s objective weight. 
Anyone who takes fright so easily is indeed ‘unrealistic’, and in his 
dependence on the reflexes of his own subjectivity betrays a faulty 
adjustment. But only when one responds to the inflection of another's 
voice with despair is the relation as spontaneous as it should be 
between free people, while yet for that very reason becoming a tor- 
ment which, moreover, takes on an air of narcissism in its fidelity to 
. the idea of immediacy, its impotent protest against coldheartedness. 
The neurotic reaction is that which hits on the true state of affairs, 
while the one adjusted to reality already discounts the relationship as 
dead. The cleansing of human beings of the murk and impotence of 
affects is in direct proportion to the advance of dehumanization. 


Vill 


Depreciation. —Kandinsky wrote in 1912: ‘An arust, having once 
“found his form at last”, thinks he can now go on producing works in 
peace. Unfortunately, he usually fails to notice that from this moment 
(of “peace”) he very soon begins to lose the form he has at last found.’ 
It is no different with understanding. It does not live on stock. Each 
thought 1s a force-field, and just as the truth-content of a judgement 
cannot be divorced from its execution, the only true ideas are those 
which transcend their own thesis. Since they have to dissolve petrified 
views of objects, the mental precipitate of social ossification, the form 
of reification which lies in a thought’s being held as a firm possession 
Opposes its own meaning. Even opinions of the most extreme radical- 
ism are falsified as soon as they are insisted upon, as society eagerly 
confirms by discussing the doctrine and thus absorbing it. This casts 
its shadow over the concept of theory. There is not one that, by virtue 
of its constitution as a fixed, coherent structure, does not harbour a 
moment of reification within it: develop paranoid features. Precisely 
this makes it effective. The concept of the see fixe touches not only on 
the aberration but is an ingredient of theory itself, the total pretension 
of something particular that arises as soon as a discrete moment is 
held fast in isolation. Ideas related to their antithesis are not exempt. 
Even theories of the utmost dignity are prone at least to reified inter- 
pretation. They seem in this to comply secretly with a demand of the 
commodity society. The tase fixe, like persecution mania, usually 
relates to the attribution of guilt. The mania’s system cannot see 
through the system of mania, the veil of the social totality. It therefore 
hits out at a single principle: for Rousseau civilization, for Freud the 
Oedipus complex, for Nietzsche the rancour of the weak. If the theory 
is not of that kind, its reception can sull render it paranoid. To say in 
a precise sense that someone holds this or that theory is already to 
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imply the stolid, blankly staring proclamation of grievances, immune 
to self-reflection. Thinkers lacking in the paranoid element—one of 
them was Georg Simmel, though he made of the lack a panacea—have 
no impact or are soon forgotten. By no means does this imply their 
superiority. If truth were defined as the utterly non-paranoid, it would 
be at the same time not only the utterly impotent and in conflict with 
itself, to the extent that practice is among its elements—but it would 
also be wholly unable to evolve a coherent structure of meaning. 
Flight from the idee fixe becomes a flight from thought. Thinking purt- 
fied of obsession, a thoroughgoing empiricism, grows itself obsessive 
while sacrificing the idea of truth, which fares badly enough at empiri- 
cists’ hands. From this aspect, too, dialectics would have to be seen as an 
attemptto escape the either/or Itis the effort to rescue theory's trenchancy 
and consequential logic without surrendering it to delusion. 
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Procrustes.—The throttling of thought makes use of an almost inescap- 
able pair of alternatives. What is wholly verified empirically, with all 
the checks demanded by competitors, can always be foreseen by the 
most modest use of reason. The questions are so ground down in the 
mill that, in principle, little more can emerge than that the percentage 
of tuberculosis cases is higher in a slum district than on Park Avenue. 
The sneering empiricist sabotage thrives on this, being patted on the 
back by the budget makers who administer its affairs ın any case, and 
shown the drawn-down corners of the mouth that signify: ‘Knew it all 
along’. But that which would be different, the contribution the scien- 
tists claim to thirst for, they deprecate equally, just because it 1s not 
known by everyone: ‘Where is the evidence?’ If this is lacking, a 
thought can only be vain and idle speculation, whereas research 1s 
supposed to caper like reportage. These fatal alternatives induce 1ll- 
tempered defeatism. People do science as long as something pays for 
it. But they have faith in neither its relevance nor the bindingness of 
its results. They would discard the whole consignment of junk, if 
changes in the social form of organization made redundant, for 
example, the ascertaining of statistical averages, in admiration of 
which formal democracy is mirrored as the mere superstition of the 
research bureaux. The procedure of the official social sciences is little 
more now than a parody of the businesses that keep such science 
afloat while really needing it only as an advertisement. The whole 
apparatus of book-keeping, administration, annual reports and 
balance-sheets, important sessions and business trips, is set in monon 
to confer on commercial interests the semblance of a general necessity 
elicited from the depths. The self-induced motion of such office work 
is called research only because it has no serious influence on material 
production, still less goes beyond it as crinque. In research the spirit 
of this world plays by itself, but in the way children play bus- 
conductors, selling tickets that lead nowhere. The assertion of such 
spirit’s employees that one day they will bring off their synthesis of 
theory and factual material, they just lack the time at present, is a 
foolish excuse that backfires on them in tacidy acknowledging the 
priority of practical obligations. The table-embroidered monographs 
could hardly ever, and then only in a sardonic mode, be elevated to 
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theory by mediating mental operations. The endless collegial hunt, 
careering between the ‘hypotheses’ and ‘proofs’ of social’science, is a 
wild-goose chase since each of the supposed hypotheses, if inhabited 
by theoretical meaning at all, breaks through precisely the shaky 
facade of mere facticity, which in the demand for proofs prolongs 
itself as research. That music cannot be really experienced over the 
radio is, to be sure, a modest theoretical idea; but as translated into 
research, for instance by the proof that the enthusiastic listeners to 
certain serious music programmes cannot even recall the titles of the 
pieces they have consumed, yields the mere husk of the theory it 
claims to verify. Even if a group meeting all the statistical criteria 
knew all the tides, that would no more be evidence of the experience 
of music than, conversely, ignorance of the names in itself confirms its 
absence. The regression of hearing can only be deduced from the 
social tendency towards the consumption process as such, and identi- 
fied in specific traits. It cannot be inferred from arbitrarily isolated 
and then quantified acts of consumption. To make them the measure 
of knowledge would be oneself to assume the extinction of experience, 
and to operate in an ‘experience-free’ way while trying to analyse the 
change of experience: a primitive vicious circle. As gauche miming of 
the exact sciences, beside whose results the social sciences seem paltry, 
research clings fearfully to the reified plaster cast of vital processes as 
a guarantee of correctness, whereas its only proper task—one thereby 
improper to the methods of research—would be to demonstrate the 
reification of the living through those methods’ immanent contra- 
diction. 
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Imagrnatrve excesses. — Those schooled in dialectical theory are reluctant 
to indulge in positive images of the proper society, of its members, 
even of those who would accomplish it. Past traces deter them; in 
retrospect, all social utopias since Plato’s merge in a dismal resem- 
blance to what they were devised against. The leap into the future, 
clean over the conditions of the present, lands in the past. In other 
words: ends and means cannot be formulated in isolation from each 
other. Dialectics will have no truck with the maxim that the former 
justify the latter, no matter how close it seems to come to the doctrine 
of the ruse of reason or, for that matter, the subordination of individ- 
ual spontaneity to party discipline. The belief that the blind play of 
means could be summarily displaced by the sovereignty of rational 
ends was bourgeois utopianism. It is the antithesis of means and ends 
itself that should be criticized. Both are reified in bourgeois thinking, 
the ends as ‘ideas’ the sterility of which lies in their powerlessness to 
be externalized, such unrealizability being craftily passed off as 
implicit in absoluteness; means as ‘data’ of mere, meaningless exist- 
ence, to be sorted out, according to their effectiveness or lack of it, 
into anything whatever, but devoid of reason in themselves. This pet- 
rified antuthesis holds good for the world that produced it, but not for 
the effort to change it. Solidarity can call on us to subordinate not only 
individual interests but even our better insight. Conversely, violence, 
manipulation and devious tactics compromise the end they claim 
to serve, and thereby dwindle to no more than means. Hence the 
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precariousness of any statement about those on whom the transform- 
ation depends. Because means and ends are actually divided, the 
subjects of the breakthrough cannot be thought of as an unmediated 
unity of the two. No more, however, can the division be perpetuated 
in theory by the expectation that they might be either simply bearers 
of the end or else unmitigated means. The dissident wholly governed 
by the end is today in any case so thoroughly despised by friend and 
foe as an ‘idealist’ and daydreamer, that one 1s more inclined to 
impute redemptive powers to his eccentricity than to reaffirm his 
impotence as impotent. Certainly, however, no more faith can be 
placed ın those equated with the means; the subjectless beings whom 
historical wrong has robbed of the strength to right it, adapted to tech- 
nology and unemployment, conforming and squalid, hard to distin- 
guish from the wind-jackets of fascism: their actual state disclaims the 
idea that puts its trust in them. Both types are theatre masks of class 
society projected on to the night-sky of the future, and the bourgeois 
themselves have always delighted at their errors, no less than their 
irreconcilability: on one hand the abstract rigorist, helplessly striving 
to realize chimeras, and on the other the subhuman creature who as 
dishonour’s progeny shall never be allowed to avert it 


What the rescuers would be like cannot be prophesied without obscur- 
ing their image with falsehood. What can be perceived, however, is 
what they will not be like: neither personalities nor bundles of 
reflexes, but least of all a synthesis of the two, hardboiled realists with 
a sense of higher things. When the constitution of human beings has 
grown adapted to social antagonisms heightened to the extreme, the 
humane constitution sufficient to hold antagonism in check will be 
mediated by the extremes, not an average mingling of the two. The 
bearers of technical progress, now still mechanized mechanics, will, in 
evolving their special abilities, reach the point already indicated by 
technology where specialization grows superfluous. Once their con- 
sciousness has been converted into pure means without any qualifica- 
tion, it may cease to be a means and breach, with its attachment to 
particular objects, the last heteronomous barrier; ics last entrapment 
in the existing state, the last fetishism of the stacus quo, including that 
of its own self, which is dissolved in its radical implementation as an 
instrument. Drawing breath at last, ıt may grow aware of the incon- 
gruence between its rational development and the irrationality of its 
ends, and act accordingly. 


At the same time, however, the producers are more than ever thrown 
back on theory, to which the idea of a just condition evolves in their 
own medium, self-consistent thought, by virtue of insistent self- 
criticism. The class division of society is also maintained by those who 
oppose class society: following the schematic division of physical and 
mental labour, they split themselves up into workers and intellectuals. 
This division cripples the practice which is called for. It cannot be 
arbitrarily set aside. But while those professionally concerned with 
things of the mind are themselves turned more and more into techni- 
cians, the growing opacity of capitalist mass society makes an associa- 
tion between intellectuals who still are such, with workers who still 
know themselves to be such, more umely than thirty years ago. At that 
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time such unity was compromised by free-wheeling bourgeois of the 
liberal professions, who were shut out by industry and tried to gain 
influence by left-wing bustlings. The community of workers of head 
and hand had a soothing sound, and the proletariat rightly sniffed 
out, in the spiritual leadership commended to them by figures such as 
Kurt Hiller, a subterfuge to bring the class struggle under control by 
just such spiritualization. Today, when the concept of the proletariat, 
unshaken in its economic essence, is so occluded by technology that in 
the greatest industrial country there can be no question of proletarian 
class-consciousness, the role of intellectuals would no longer be to 
alert the torpid to their most obvious interests, but to strip the veil 
from the eyes of the wise-guys, the illusion that capitalism, which makes 
them its temporary beneficiaries, is based on anything other than 
their exploitation and oppression. The deluded workers are directly 
dependent on those who can still just see and tell of their delusion. 
Their hatred of intellectuals has changed accordingly. It has aligned 
itself to the prevailing commonsense views. The masses no longer mis- 
trust intellectuals because they betray the revolution, but because they 
might want it, and thereby reveal how great is their own need of intel- 
lectuals. Only if the extremes come together will humanity survive. 


Editorial Afterword to T.W. Adorno, Gesammelte Schriften, 
Band 4, Anhang 


Adorno’s Mimma Moralia was first published in 1951 by Suhrkamp 
Verlag, Berlin and Frankfurt. Suhrkamp brought out a second, 
revised edition in Frankfurt in 1962. The 7th-gth thousand of this 
edition, published in 1964, represent the last version of the text that 
appeared during the author’s lifetime; the present reprint follows that 
edition. Adorno removed a small number of texts from the manu- 
scripts at various times. His reasons for doing so varied: sometimes 
he was guided by considerations concerning the overall structure of 
the book, and sometimes he was trying to avoid overlapping of sub- 
ject matter. As Adorno in no case wanted to distance himself from 
what he had written, the editor of the Gesammelte Schriften believes 
himself justified in including these hitherto unpublished pieces in an 
appendix. 


© Suhrkamp Verlag, Frankfurt am Main 1980 
iP aislaned by Eden jopbeo 


interview 
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Japan in the Age of Uncertainty 


How did you come to write The Enigma of Japanese Power? The book was pub- 
lished in 1988, but you'd been living in Japan for a long time before that. What was 


your experience of the country? 


[ left Holland for adventure at the age of eighteen, to hitch-hike through 
Asia, with a hundred dollars in my pocket—working my way from Turkey 
-o India, then to South-East Asia, and finally to the Philippines. There I did 
some photography and writing that enabled me to go to Japan—at that time 
just another country for me. In Tokyo, I found I could earn my living teach- 
ing English rather easily, and I soon realized this was in many ways a more 
complex and interesting Asian society than others I'd seen. In 1970 I wrote a 
study on the student revolutionaries of the sixties in Europe and the USA. 
Then I published a couple of essays on Japan in a Dutch monthly, and I was 
asked by the daily newspaper NRC Handelsblad to become their Tokyo corres- 
pondent—which I remained for some sixteen years, till the publication of 
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my book. In my job I covered much of Asia, spending a lot of ume in 
India, Thailand, Vietnam, the Philippines and Korea as well. As I came 
to know Japan better, I realized two things. The first was that the 
terms that most foreign journalists employed to describe the country 
bore little relation to what actually was going on in ıt. The Japanese 
often use the distinction between tatemas—the official presentation of 
something, and boxxe—the real processes or motives hidden behind 
this facade. In taking so much of the surface presented by Japanese 
political and economic institutions at face value, I found the inter- 
national press distorting a great deal of the reality of Japan. 


The Absent Centre 


The second thing that struck me, increasingly, as I tried to make sense 
of the political system was that it did not seem to have any centre of 
accountability. I remember becoming acutely aware of this for the 
first time when Ohira visited the United States under the Carter 
administration, after some economic friction had already emerged 
between the two countries. The American side fully expected Ohira, 
as Prime Minister, to discuss with Carter how a better modus vivendi 
could be achieved. Amidst all the journalistic comment about the 
prospects for such an understanding, it occurred to me that Ohira 
was in absolutely no position to take any decision in his meeting with 
Carter, and could not have implemented an agreement if he had 
reached one. The central fact of Japanese political life was that Ohira 
possessed no mandate for decision-making of this kind, and nor did 
anyone else. It also struck me how little this reality was recognized 
abroad, and from then on [ tried to understand it more fully, by 
exploring the polincal and economic system as a whole. 


What crystallized the writing of the book, with its scholarly and comparative 
dimensions? Was it commissioned by a publisher, or did it grow ont of your own 
reflections? 


I'd been wanting to write a book on Japan for some ume, and started 
one, which I’m very glad I didn’t conunue, in Cambridge in the early 
seventies. I did write a long essay on the nature of the Japanese state 
for Swrvey, which was quite well received. That gave me more confi- 
dence, but I did not have the funds to stop my job as a correspondent 
until spring 1986, when I got a commission from the Dutch Ministry 
of Economic Affairs to do a study on the relationship between the 
private and public sectors in Japan, which gave me the opportunity to 
take a year off, as I thought, to write the book. In the same week I 
learnt of this funding, I also discovered that the lady who lived in a 
little wooden Japanese-style house across the road from me was going 
to have her house torn down and a couple of large ‘mansions’ built 
there—and since I’m a noise neurotic, this changed my life. Panicky 
and unable to sleep at night, I came upon an ad for a mountain hide- 
away two hours’drive from Tokyo. I went to see it the next day. I 
thought I could never live by myself in total isolation at the end of a 
valley with hardly anyone around, but asked if I could try it for a 
couple of weeks, and in that time wrote an article called “The Japan 
Problem’ which ended up in Foreign Affairs. I then decided to devote 
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myself entirely to the book there. There was an element of fate in this, 
because had I stayed in Tokyo I would have written another book. But 
I was alone for seventeen months altogether, with one month’s break. 
I would go to Tokyo for a couple of days every five weeks or $0, but 
the rest of the time I did nothing except work on the book. Everything 
I read was connected with it, except one hour in the morning when | 
read two-year-old copies of the New Republic and the Spectator, and one 
hour before I went to bed, when Í read Charles Dickens. The book 
changed a great deal in the experience of writing it. I discovered con- 
nections between many aspects of Japanese life I had not considered 
before, and in following up leads I would interview people in Tokyo, 
and have an assistant do further research for me in the Diet library. 
Twice I Hid a complete overhaul, reworking the text from start to 
finish. Both times the idea came during a sleepless night, and I would 
get up at 2.30 or 3.00 in the morning and work until dark the next 
day. I can remember my exhilaration when I felt I had grasped my 
subject in its entirety, and could organize the book as it eventually 
appeared—even though there are many puzzles and questions that I 
still have today. 


The book is written on three levels. The first of these is historical, 
because I illustrate my theme with examples from successive periods 
of the past, from earliest recorded history to the most recent. There is 
a chronological thread running through the work. At a second level, of 
course, the book tries to present a large amount of empirical inform- 
ation about present-day Japan. Then there is a third level, which is in 
its way a contribution to comparative political theory, where | 
attempt to show how ıt is possible for a political and economic system 
that is not ultimately regulated by law, or guided by leaders who are 
held accountable for what they do, to nevertheless have the cohesion 
and dedication to purpose that Japan appears to have. 


The Role of Intimidation 
What was the reception of the book? 


Its major impact was in the United States, Japan and France. My first 
publisher was in Britain, where the proposal was accepted on the cal- 
culation that a small run of 3,000 copies could be sold. In America, 
the Japanological establishment ignored the book, but it sold very 
well: the New York edition went through eight or nine reprints in 
fourteen months, and would have had many more readers with a con- 
tinuous run. This was a pleasant surprise, since it is not an casy book. 
Meanwhile in Japan the English edition sold 10,000 copies in hard- 
back alone, a record for a foreign-language volume in its first year. 
This was partly due to the notoriety it was given by a campaign co- 
organized by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Keidanren 
against it in Washington—a publicity which got back to Japan and 
inadvertently helped to ensure high sales there. In Japan I had a bad 
press up to the moment the Japanese translation appeared, and then 
with one exception the reviews were either fairly or very positive. 


Publication in Japan, however, experienced a hitch because of the 
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- blackmail of the Burakumin Liberation League. I had shown in my 
chapter on ‘Ritual and Intimidation’ how this political organization 
and Japan's administrators share the common aim—though it’s 
unlikely that they ever got together and formulated it—of keeping the 
law out of issues of discrimination against untouchables, or anyone 
else. I described the way in which the BLL intimidates editors, authors 
and publishers who print anything about the bæraksmin that is not 
Cleared with it—and they then proceeded to do to me exactly what I'd 
described. Their threatening phone calls—every hour—to the pub- 
lisher caused the suspension of the publicity campaign for the Japan- 
esc edition of the book, and killed it for the first month of its life in 
the bookshops. That was a setback from which it never completely 
recovered, although the rather expensive two-volume edition sold 
nearly 100,000 copies, which is not bad. I should also say that it was 
a great problem getting the Japanese translation that I wanted: I had 
to reject one translator and have a team vet the details before I was 
finally satisfied with a text that was both accurate and had a tone of 
voice that no one could claim was an anti-Japanese. 


How did you deal with the campaign of intimidation? 


The BLL was at a stage when it wanted recognition from the UN as an 
organization representing a genuine Japanese minority. Because it 
was having difficulties in getting this, it did not want adverse inter- 
national publicity. Three or four days after the book appeared in the 
shops, I learned they had started calling the publishers every hour— 
we imagine they were upped off—saying that not just this publica- 
tion, but all other publications by the same house, would encounter 
problems if it was not withdrawn immediately. I was travelling in 
Europe when I heard this, and immediately phoned colleagues on 
different newspapers around the world. Some of them wrote stories 
about this, which were not gratifying to the BLL, even though they 
were not picked up by the Japanese press, as they are intimidated by 
the organization too. However specialists on the bsrakumsn question 
were sympathetic, and a journalist on Asebs Shimbawx helped to nego- 
tiate a solution—as did a woman lawyer for whom I had spoken at 
meetings organized against forced confessions and the death penalty 
in Japan. The issue was settled by my debating the secretary-general of 
the BLL before an international audience, and a distillation of that 
debate appearing as a tiny insert in the second edition of the Japanese 
version of the book. One particle in my text was changed, changing a 
noun into an adjective, as a token concession so they could claim the 
book was altered as a result of their pressure. The episode was a major 
setback for the BLL. But unfortunately the headway we made was not 
followed up by other Japanese publishers or editors. They continue to 
be intimidated, as you can see from a number of recent books. In 
Michael Creighton's novel Ristag Swa, the little passages on the bæra- 
kumin were cut. Another friend of mine who’s written a study of 
Japanese society can’t find a publisher because he insists that discus- 
sion of the barakwminx part remains in it. It’s obvious to every Japanese 
that I am the last person to have any discriminatory feelings towards 
the genuine bwrakwmsx. But the BLL only claims to represent this com- 
munity. How many børaksmin actually want to be represented by it is 
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a very big question—since you can't tell this minority from other 
Japanese by colour or any other external marker. 


The Bubble Economy 


Since The Enigma of Japanese Power was published, there bave been five 
years of great economic and political drama in Japan. The most spectacular 
development was the dizzying rise of financial markets, creating the so-called 
bubble economy of 1985-1989, followed by the steep slide in equity and real- 
estate prices since, succeeded by a fall in industrial oxtput m 1992, and now the 
prospect of further recession. How do you explain this turbulence? 


When Nixon went off the gold standard 1n 1971, the yen stood at 365 
to the dollar. Today it is about mo to the dollar. In other words, over 
two decades there has been huge upvaluation of the Japanese cur- 
rency. By normal economic rules, in which market prices determine 
trading outcomes, the result should have been increasing difficulty for 
Japanese manufacturers to sell their products abroad—leaving them 
competitive only in very high value-added products for which no 
European or American substitutes existed. But, as I explain in my 
book, Japanese corporations are politically protected from such 
effects, as parts of keirsts groups centred around banks, which are in 
turn underpinned by the Central Bank. Manufacturing combines will 
not go bankrupt if they forego profits in campaigns to preserve or 
expand market share abroad, because the financial institutions 
behind them are obliged to underwrite this strategy—at the expense 
of their profits—at the bidding of the Ministry of Finance. This has 
been a long-term process. In 1985, however, the Plaza Accord was 
reached, in response to a US trade deficit with Japan deemed politic- 
ally ‘intolerable’ by Washington. Its effect was devastating. Within 
eighteen months, the yen had nearly doubled in value against the dol- 
lar. According to economic textbooks, this should have led to a rever- 
sal of trade flows across the Pacific. But nothing like this occurred— 
in fact, the deficit continued to grow. Productivity advantages alone 
will not explain this. The reality is Japanese companies were in a posi- 
tion to go on dumping goods in the American market because new 
costless capital was being made available to them at home. 


Prior to 1985, the expansion of bank lending in Japan had roughly 
tracked the growth of GNP. After the Plaza Accord, it suddenly soared 
to twice the level. This was not a haphazard process. In Japan the 
Ministry of Finance controls interest rates, through the Central Bank, 
and allocates credit, through informal direction of the major private 
banks. To compensate the corporate sector for the squeeze of the 
exchange rate, the Ministry encouraged the banks vastly to increase 
their lending. The explosion of liquidity helped set off an upward 
spiral of real-estate values, long used as collateral by the big com- 
panies, which then justified inflated stock values, which then pushed 
land prices-up again, in a closed loop. When I finished The Emigma the 
bubble economy was as yet unheard of. But in the fifteenth chapter, I 
anticipated what might happen in describing how financial adminis- 
trators and corporate managers had discovered a way of creating 
money out of nothing, by agreeing among themselves that land or 
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equity could be valued as highly as they decided. Nobody was check- 
ing on this exchange of blank cheques with each other, since the 
Central Bank was participating in the game rather than functioning as 
a referee. Of course, the scale and speed of the ensuing bubble only 
became clear later. But it 1s essential to understand that it was never 
just a product of crazy speculation. It was a quite calculated, and 
adroitly managed, programme, which created the collateral against 
which large, well-protected corporations could borrow money or 
experiment with novel methods of financing, at virtually no cost to 
themselves. What did they do with these funds? They went on the 
biggest investment spree in post-war history, enlarging and enhancing 
their productive capacity in the highest value-added sectors of indus- 
try, for the next round of international competiton. 


Now of course there was, inevitably, a speculative impetus riding this 
crest as well. The banks not only increased their volume of lending, 
they also diversified their circle of customers to smaller enterprises 
and services, less safely ensconced in Asfretsx This pyramid of debt 
was always very shaky. By late 1989, Ministry of Finance officials 
came to the conclusion that too much money was changing among too 
many hands, and the bubble subsided. This was not just a spontan- 
cous process, any more than the swelling of the bubble had been. The 
securities houses that dominate the stock market are fronts for the city 
banks, under the control of a Ministry which can keep average price- 
earnings ratios at about 50, while dividends are under 1 per cent, and 
force financial institutions and manufacturers to hold their real-estate 
portfolios even when both kinds of assets ensure losses. All this ts not 
to say there were no losers when the bubble burst. The weakest 
players have naturally gone under. The result has been a further bout 
of concentration in economic power. In my book I describe how the 
very large number—by Japanese standards—of relatively undisci- 
plined entrepreneurs in the early fifties was reined in by tiers of feder- 
ations under the auspices of MITI, followed by a decontrol that 
generated the Aerretsw in the sixties. This process of bureaucratic 
consolidation is now entering a new stage, as medium and small com- 
panies fare worst from the deflation of the bubble. The securities 
houses took only symbolic punishment, designed to curb the arro- 
gance of Nomura and the others. The banks have been left with a 
mountain of bad debts—officially 12 trillion yen, but the real figure 
may be anything from five to ten times as much. A small bank might 
go under, though if so it will have been carefully planned. But there is 
no chance of a default among the large commercial banks. Their 
solvency ıs guaranteed by the Ministry, which has created a special 
company to absorb their non-performing loans. So after a 60 per cent 
drop, the Tokyo share price index is now moving upwards again— 
but not because of market forces. There is no real capital market in 
the conventional sense in Japan, though you would never guess this 
from reading the international press. Its columns are full of accounts 
of how Japan is now getting its come-uppance, like any other nation 
guilty of financial irresponsibility. But if you went to a tall building 
anywhere in Tokyo, you'd get a surprise. Everywhere you look, you'd 
see skyscrapers being built. If it’s a recession, it’s a peculiarly 
Japanese one. 
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That’s a very Striking accopnt. But doesn’t it involve a paradox? For the cen- 
tral theme of your book is the absence of any central responsibility in the politico- 
economic system in Japan, in which no group or force ever gives conscious 
direction to society, either to steer it or change it in a purposeful fashion. But the 
portrait you've just given now of the financial system—indsed the ecomomy more 
penerally—gives the tmpression of d commanding agency of bold and extra- 
ordinary deliberation. The Ministry of Finance, as you describe it, appears 
capable of calculated defiance of orthodox economics, or what might be thought 
ordinary prudence—an almost ecravagant voluntarism? 


I would say this is not a contradiction, but an extension of one of the 
themes of my book—the economic planning which made industrial 
expansion without limit into the unformulated but de facto national 
policy of Japan. This has always been well coordinated, and the chief 
coordinators have been the officials of the Ministry of Finance. They 
worked in tandem with MITI during the late forties, fifties and sixnes, 
and the other economic ministries played subservient roles. So a case 
can be made—as Chalmers Johnson and others make it—that the 
economic bureaucrats of the Ministry of Finance and mit do in fact 
constitute a sort of power centre in Japan. There is a sense in which 
this is true. But it is important to insist that they do not form a centre 
of political accountability. They need not explain what they're doing 
or why they’re doing it to anyone—not to their own minister who is 
only a temporary resident and not even considered part of the 
institution, not to the Diet, not to the Prime Minister, who can only 
be successful to the extent that he cooperates with these bureaucrats, 
not to an inquisitive press, nor to any other body. Moreover, and this 
is critical, since these officials do not need to explain to anyone else 
what they’re up to, they have not developed the skills to explain it to 
themselves either. My own impression is that a lot of the time they 
only understand half of what they're doing. So their conduct of affairs 
is by no means always well-judged. For example, they could have 
stopped the bubble much earlier, and had the advantage of the surge 
in industrial investment it allowed, without all the trouble of having 
to bail or weed out so many small or medium-sized enterprises, or 
secondary banks. At the same time, less desirable outcomes or bad 
turns of fate are often used to serve purposes these officials suddenly 
see as possible again. A great deal of improvisation goes on, as differ- 
ing opportunities are pragmatically exploited for the main purpose at 
hand, which always remains expansion of productive capacity. The 
degree of control which these officials exercise over the economic 
scene through their informal relationships with the other actors, and 
the power they have to stimulate major transactions between them, ts 
such that it can offset frequently bumbling behaviour. 


Purpose without Accountability 


There 15 in many ways an arresting parallel between your portrait of post-war 
Japan and that of pre-war and war-time Japan drawn by Maruyama Masao, 
in bis great essays on Japanese nationalism and fascism in Thought and 
Behaviour in Modern Japanese Politics. For Marwyama the drift towards 
war in the thirties was the product of a system of collective irresponstbilsty, in 
which at the highest level of the state individual leaders or groups never took 
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conscioxs decisions about the disastrous course the country was embarked on. He 
saw this as the most distinctive feature of Japanese fascism, setting it off from the 
German or Italian types. Your picture of a Japanese parliamentary capitalism 
as driven by a bureancratic system with a politcal vacuum at the centre, lack- 
ing any purposive awarenass of the outside world or of its own ultimate destin- 
ation, seems very close to this. Would yon accept such a comparison? 


Yes, I think the similarities in this sense between the two situations 
stare one in the face. Anyone who looks at Japan’s relations with the 
outside world, especially its relationship with the United States, must 
be struck by the fact that no one seems to be able to negotiate effect- 
ively with Japan, because nobody on the Japanese side has a mandate 
to make political decisions that would involve a change of course for 
the country or an adjustment to accommodate the political needs or 
wishes of others emerging over the horizon. No group is capable of 
making such decisions, or of implementing the policies that would fol- 
low from them. Hence you must conclude that there is no centre of 
accountability. 


But when you depict the system in this way, aren't you using the term ‘acconnt- 
ability’ in more than one sense? Your depiction of a power vacuum in Japan 
really bas two dimensions. The first is that the system lacks amy conscious inten- 
ttonalsty—there 15 no ultimate instance of decision-making. The second is that it 
lacks any genuine democratic—indeed any conventional politrcal—controls. 
Your case is that it's both wnsteered and unaccountable. 


The one follows from the other. You can’t have a democracy where 
there is no accountability. 


Yes, but there can be non-accountable systems that are also bighly intentional 
and purposive—where the leaders at the top know what they're dosng and act 
according to very deliberate strategres. 


But then they are accountable to themselves. In a dictatorship, where 
the people play no role and power is concentrated in the hands of a 
small group or—in the extreme case—even in only one individual, at 
least that group or person has to be able to explain to themselves what 
they are doing. A good contemporary example in the region would be 
Lee Kuan Yew. He certainly had responsibility in this sense. 


What about intentrons at a somewhat lower level within the system? In the 
thirties, ome might say that although there was no overall direction of the 
Japanese state, ot is possible to identify the most dynamic sectoral agency within 
the system. In those days the officer corps of the Kwantung Army m Manchuria 
occupied the posttion that mutatis mutandis—and, of course, this 15 a very large 
change—the officialdom of the Ministry of Finance does today. Now, accepting 
Marxyama’s general account of the system of drift in the Japanese state at this 
time, which is corroborated by many other historians, if we look at the most 
activist circles în the Kwantung Army we can still identify something like a 
master geopolitical ambitron. Officers were busy drawing up maps of bow much 
territory Japan could bope to grab or control, for a Co-Prosperity Sphere. They 
wanted to make Japan a Groat Power sn the traditional Europian sense, with 
an Asian empire of iis own. Can we speak of any contemporary equivalent? 
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The ambitions of the radical militarists of that time were limitless. It 
was seriously suggested by many that Japan should prepare for a 
simultaneous war with the Soviet Union, Britain and the United 
States, all together. No one got up and said, “This plan is splendid, 
since we all are here to serve the Emperor and the glory of our coun- 
try. Unfortunately it is beyond us.’ The atmosphere was one of a kind 
of floating megalomania. In this climate, all decisions tended to be 
short-term tactical moves rather than aimed at clear strategic object- 
ives. This was true of Japan’s war against China, and then later of the 
decision to strike south against the United States rather than north 
against the Soviet Union. The history of Japanese expansionism is 
devoid of any real idea of where the country would end up. That was 
how it lurched into a war with America that was unwinnable. What 
looked from the outside as a set of premeditated initianves following 
logically one after the other was actually just Japan blundering from 
one thing to the next, and then finding itself faced with faits accomplis 
which firebrands said we have no choice but to accept. 


Today the pattern is not dissimilar. Much of what the Ministry of 
Finance, or MITI or the Aefretsw do is not really the outcome of consist- 
ent long-range planning, but more like playing situations by ear and 
using opportunities as they come along. If we define strategy as a 
coordination of tactics in view of an ultimate goal, which takes into 
account the reactions that moving towards that goal will create—in 
order to adjust to such contingencies and neutralize their effects, it’s 
absolutely plain that Japan has no such strategy in its relationship 
with the United States. Tokyo has been lucky that Washington needed 
it during the Cold War, and that the Us has still not registered the 
scale of the challenge it faces on the other side of the Pacific. But you 
can predict thar there will be a collision if there is no adjustment on 
the Japanese side; it is inevitable. 


So in your view there is an omswous bistorical continuity bebind the goal of 
unlimited expansion of productive capacity? It is the accepted but unexamined 
premiss of all action, whose horizon is never thought through, in the same way 
that territorial ambition was not? 


In the early part of this century the oligarchy was divided between 
those who said Japan must become invulnerable and strong through 
economic development, and those who argued this could only be 
achieved through armed conquest. In due course the military won the 
argument, forcing the hands of every other group. Since the defeat of 
1945 that option is no longer available. ‘So Japan was left with the 
notion of invulnerability through economic strength, by unceasing 
expansion of productive capacity. But the ideas are pre-war. 


Popular Perceptions 


How bas the success of the post-war path been reflected in popular attitudes in 
Japan? It is clear that the formidable stability of LDP government bas bistoric- 
ally bern based on the extraordinary economic performance of Japan which bas 
allowed for steadily rising living standards over four decades—even if the gains 
for the ordinary Japanese have not boen commensurate with growth of GDP. In 
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the last decade, however, there bas been a new development: Japan bas m a 
sense exceeded the goals of the even most ambitions Japanese of the 19305, by 
becoming the world’s premier financial power and potentially perhaps first 
industrial power. Has this been polstically capitalized into popular support for 
the system? What are the effects om sense of national pride and self-assertion? 


It is certainly true that in the fifties and sixties the fact that Japan was 
doing well economically helped solidify the support for the LDP, and 
eliminate any challenge to the established order. But I doubt whether 
Japan’s economic success had so much influence on the minds of 
voters, after the sixties. More decisive has probably been the absence 
of any viable alternative to the ruling party, once the Socialists—who 
in the fifties had not altogether withdrawn into meaningless ritualistic 
politics—had removed themselves from the political arena as a cred- 
ible challenge. The impact of prosperity is always brought up to 
demonstrate that the Japanese people really chose their situation, but 
I don’t think they did—most of them just voted for what they believed 
was the only possibility. Since the politicians did not have a signifi- 
cant influence over the way the bureaucrats were running Japan, what 
difference did it make? Actually, the standard of urban comfort has 
not improved greatly since the seventies, and from the time of the 
bubble economy onwards the average salaryman has seen no signifi- 
cant improvement in the way he lives. Economic performance will 
only become relevant again if there is a collapse of confidence in the 
ability of officialdom to keep the wheels turning. But under those con- 
ditions you would see a lot of things in Japan start to totter. 


So far as the country’s international standing goes, one needs to 
remember that economic power is not held in the same kind of esteem 
as military or political power, by the Americans or the Europeans. It 
is not perceived as so dramatic or decisive in determining the fate of 
the world. In part this is because it seems more fleeting. Exchange 
rates come and go, but large armies with nuclear forces are solid fix- 
tures. So it is difficult to compare the popular sense of Japan’s finan- 
cial influence today and attitudes towards Japan’s military profile 
before the war. Also, with deflation of the bubble economy, there has 
been large-scale repatriation of corporate capital, so today Japan 
seems less of a financial Goliath than it did in the mid eighties— 
lending credence to the impression that economic advantage tends to 
be transient. 


Of course, the Japanese like any other people want to be proud of 
what they, their families, their enterprises, their country, do. Their 
enthusiasm for national success in sport is the most obvious expres- 
sion—the way matches between Japanese and Filipino or Taiwanese 
boxers used to be covered, one might have thought the country’s 
whole postwar prestige hinged on them. If Japan won more Olympic 
Gold Medals than America, people would be convinced it had really 
arrived. Today, they can indeed be proud of the economic accom- 
plishments of their nation. But their relation to these 1s much the 
same as it was to overseas exploits before the war. People didn’t think 
of Manchuria as a Japanese colony—it was the army’s colony, for 
which nobody else was responsible: but as long as the military scored 
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successes all over the place, the public at home could be got, if not to 
dance in the streets, then at least to cheer them on. The same is true of 
Japan’s economic successes today. In the media, concern by Ameti- 
cans or Europeans, or other Asians, at Japan’s trade arrangements is 
presented as the envious interference of other countries that begrudge 
the Japanese their success. The public has been trained to accept it as 
a fact of life that the rest of the world is jealous of Japan. But I doubt 
whether this conviction has translated into much electoral support for 
the LDP. 


When Japanese corporations like Sony or Matsushita snap up such symbols of 
American capitalism as Columbia Pictures or the Rockefeller Centre, doss the 
press present this as a buccansering triumph to tickle the Japanese reader? 


There is a certain ambivalence about this. On the one hand, there is a 
satisfaction at appearing to be so powerful. On the other, there is a 
fear of over-reaching—aren’t we inviting the ire of the Americans? 
Obviously, if the Americans were to stage comparable raids in Japan, 
the Japanese would be alarmed and angry—so why aren't the Ameri- 
cans? 


The LDP offers the image of a gensrally de-ideologized machine of political 
administration, and of course corruption, dominated by factions separated by no 
principles at all. But there is one genuine ideological current which overlaps at 
the margin with the party—a right-wing nationalism mainly based in associa- 
troms outside the LDP, but with a certain presence inside it too. How significant 
do you take it to ber 


The ideology of Japanese nationalism has two levels, which need to be 
distinguished. There is what might be termed the articulate back- 
ground, where university professors or newspaper editors who would 
not like to be described as right-wing, let alone extremist, propagate 

ibomft notions—a general discourse of Japanese uniqueness. This 
is an ideological basso coxtinwo running through what officialdom says, 
what LDP politicians take for granted, what you find in speeches by 
business leaders, and it always comes to the same thing. Its message is 
that Japanese society is innately harmonious, because of the special 
homogeneity of the Japanese nation, and that this intrinsic unity 
makes the democratic devices to be found in other countries unneces- 
sary, because the system acts in line with what people want without 
their having to be specially consulted. This is, of course, an updated 
version of the bokstai doctrines of the Meiji period. 


The activist right-wing, on the other hand, doesn’t rely much on ideas, 
though it will appeal more or less crudely to similar themes. Its decla- 
mations are essential emotional. But it is organized, in groups that 
sometimes cooperate with criminal gangs, and in other cases more or 
less blend into them. Because power operates so informally in Japan, 
and the law does not ultimately regulate so much of economic or 
political life, intimidation is endemic in many areas, although it often 
takes subtle forms. The speciality of the right-wing nationalist groups 
is open and glaring intimidation. Let me give you an example. One 
day I arrived home from a trip abroad to find a demonstration by one 
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of these groups against a department store chief who lived across the 
street. The police were there with noise-meters—you're allowed to 
make so much din, up to a certain level of decibels—and may have 
told them to move on when they saw me coming. But they kept up the 
harassment, and a few days later a new team was at work—a very 
smart lot in impeccable black uniforms and white gloves—rigging up 
a loudspeaker system from a truck, to blast the apartment opposite 
with a deafening roar. The street is quite narrow, and coming out of 
my driveway, indignant at police tolerance of this rabble that was dis- 
turbing the neighbourhood, one of my wheels accidentally caught up 
the slack of the lead from the truck and unplugged it. Immediately, I 
saw about twenty furious black-clad thugs pounding after me to inflict 
retribution. Quite scared, I accelerated away as quickly as I could, and 
for the next few weeks didn’t park my car at home, as I knew it would 
be vandalized. These are not nice people, and Japan is full of them. 


How does the issue of the Kwriles feature bere? Is public opinion as a whole 
attached to the islands, or is it gust that there are small but powerful lobbies 
adamant om the issue? 


The majority of the Japanese public probably doesn’t give a damn. 
But, again, the islands are not a matter for discussion—there is no 
real debate about them. They were never an issue until Okinawa was 
returned by the us. Then signs started to appear saying, Don’t Forget 
the Northern Islands, slogans about them were screened between 
commercials in movie houses, and in the mid seventies Suzuki 
became the first Premier to go to Hokkaido to peer at them through 
binoculars. The LDP panders to the lobby on the question, but in 
electoral terms the Association of War Bereaved Families is a more 
important nationalist constituency. 


The Hierarchy of Power 


What is likely to be the future of the Armed Forces? Since the sixties, in defiance 
of the constitution, but accepted by everybody, there bas grown up a large mili- 
tary establishment. The Self-Dafence Agency 15 now a formidable war-fighting 
machine. What role would do you think it is going to play in Japanese lift and 
politics in the next ten to fifteen years—are there already signs that it’s coming 
ont of tts shell? 


The Japanese Armed Forces are now the third largest by budget allo- 
cation. Much of that goes on high salaries for the officer corps, but the 
high-tech arsenal is also very advanced. Japan can be regarded as in 
effect a nuclear power. It doesn't have bombs stacked up right now, 
but it could whenever it wanted to, although delivery systems would 
still be a problem. One development we can predict with confidence 
is a much more prominent and active Navy, as Korea after Kim Il- 
Sung’s death may move towards reunification, the Us withdraws from 
the Philippines and political turmoil continues in Russia. At the 
moment, the military still keep a low profile: when officers emerge 
from their HQ at Roppongi, they change into civilian clothes—how 
long is that going to last? The top levels of the Japanese military have 
never been professionally integrated into an alliance structure under 
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American command, unlike their German counterparts. The Security 
Treaty is not a Pacific version of NATO, it is just an agreement to lease 
bases. In exchange for these, the United States has promised to pro- 
tect Japan against threats from abroad, but Japan has never promised 
anything to the United States, except for the base facilities themselves. 


How does the Defence Ministry rate in the bureaxcratic bisrarchy? Nakasone 
used it as a stepping-stone to the Premiership. Has it increased in importance 
since then? 


No, it remains in the second tier. The crucial stepping-stones are the 
economic ministries: most obviously Finance, then Construction— 
which controls huge patronage, and Posts and Telecommunications, 
another treasure-trove of funds. A Prime Minister is normally expected 
to have passed through Foreign Affairs, but it has no independent 
weight. Ic is the economic ministries, with Finance at the top, that 
have run Japan since the fifties. If they have any counter-weight, it 1s 
not to be found at Defence but in the offspring of what was earlier the 
Interior Ministry, the Naimusho. These have become gradually more 
important as time passes, especially the new Home Office, the Jichiso. 
This is a central force in the countryside, where it provides more than 
a third of the governors of the prefectures, and supplies a very large 
number of mayors. Over much of Japan it is the main rival of the 
Finance Ministry. It is untainted by scandal, because it yields no reve- 
nue for politicians. But it exercises the same kind of power, monitor- 
ing informal networks ın the localities, as the pre-war Naimusho. It ts 
the leading apparatus of the social control bureaucracy, which 
includes the National Police Agency, the Justice Ministry, Health and 
Welfare, and Education, as distinct from the economic control bureau- 
cracy. The LDP leader most identified with this complex is Gotoda, 
who started his career in the thought police before the war, and 
headed the National Police Agency after it. Under the American occu- 
pation, many of his colleagues resurfaced in positions in the Justice or 
Education Ministries. Gotoda became Tanaka's right-hand man—he 
was often thought to be the brains behind him. Then he was made 
Cabinet Secretary by Nakasone, in a break with the precedent that you 
only appoint a member of your own habatsw—the word that is wrongly 
translated as ‘faction’—to the post, and helped him with the adminis- 
trative reform he wanted to push through. Later he was Kanemaru's 
interlocutor in managing the party, but he may have been partly 
responsible for his downfall too. He is not a politician by background, 
but a policeman with informal networks reaching deep into the sys- 
tem, who has the goods on everyone—he could neutralize opposition 
to Tanaka's candidates simply by implying what kind of scandal 
might be created to embarrass them. If there were any sudden devel- 
opment that gave the military more importance in Japan, I think the 
question to ask would be what kind of relationship the armed forces 
might form with the social-control bureaucrats. One could imagine an 
alliance between the two against the economic bureaucrats. If that 
were to happen, it would begin to look a bit like the twenties again. 


Japan and the World 
What is the position of the Foreign Ministry within the system? It doesn’t look 
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very significant tn the pecking order of the bureaucracy, but it bas a large and 
well-trained staff, and plenty of resources. Can we speak of a continuous Japan- 
ese foreign policy—does it have any coberent outlook on the world? 


Traditionally, there were four areas of concern for Japanese foreign 
policy. The relationship with the United States is much the most 
important. Everything else is mediated by that. Then there is policy 
towards the former colonies, Taiwan and Korea. Thirdly, there were 
the two Communist neighbours, China and Russia. Last, came the rest 
of the world. Towards the latter, the Japanese approach has been and 
remains fairly simple—the aim of the Ministry is to maximize eco- 
nomic access to markets and raw materials. In Taiwan and Korea, up 
ull the early seventies Tokyo thought it had familiar pupils whom it 
could instruct on the cules of development—-since then it has realized 
Seoul and Taipeh were not listening, and relations with them are no 
longer so straightforward. So far as the Communist powers were con- 
cerned, there was a brief spell at the height of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
when it looked as if the Ministry was trying to exploit the rivalry 
between them, in some independent initiative, but it soon became 
Clear that it was still waiting for signals from the State Department. 
The Foreign Affairs bureaucrats are now developing new formulas for 
dealing with South-East Asian countries, since these have now been 
roped in to form a de facto greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere by 
Japanese economic interests. 


Towards the Us, the Ministry's policy has in one sense always been to 
minimize American awareness of Japan. At G-7 meetings, for a long 
time its officials measured diplomatic success by the lack of notice the 
Japanese Prime Minister attracted. That meant Japan was not under 
pressure—nobody was demanding anything from it. This has been 
the continual objective of the Foreign Ministry. Its priority is to pre- | 
serve the status quo of Japan’s relationship with the US, so that the 

conditions under which Japan has unobtrusively risen to economic 
power can be prolonged. In this crucial task, it has been amazingly 
successful. It has a very efficient machinery for gathering information, 
and watches political discussion in America very closely—it can take 
quick action if it sees any risk of sleeping dogs being wakened, as I 
learnt from my own experience, and other ‘revisionists’ have done 
since. But this success, fundamental though it has been, remains a 
negative achievement. In positive terms, Japan is still nowhere inter- 
nationally. If you talk to diplomats anywhere in the world, you always 
hear the same story—the Japanese embassy is a cipher, because the 
ambassador is bound hand and foot, and cannot decide or negotiate 


about anything. 


Couldn't it be said that there is at any rate now an independent policy towards 
Russia? Japan bas so far firmly resisted US pressure to bail out the Yeltsin 
regime. Its view seems to be that this would be money dowa the drain. Why 
Should we humour the Americans? If we wast a bit, another Russian govern- 
ment is bound to come to power, and we'll have a better chance of getting the 
islands back. This doesn’t seem a completely irrational standpoint, 


But Japan should not just be concerned with the issue of disbursing 
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cash——it ought to be considering what kind of long-term relationship 
it wants with Russia, as a major neighbour. The Ministry hasn't even 
begun to think about this. It’s not just a question of giving in to 
American pressure. 


Lsm’t there one major relationship, however, that doesn’t conform to pattern— 
with China? Japan bas never openly defied the United States im its ties with 
Beijing, hut since the mid seventies onwards it bas gone further than the Ameri- 
cans ever wanted in loans and investment, and bas been stubborn ta wot being 
pushed off this track. China is at present a much more substantial power in the 
world than a diminished Russia, whose population is now little more than 
Japan’s. The sheer sexe of the Chinese economy, mot to speak of the ecient of 
culture shared by the two countries, must make policy towards China a critical 
test of Japan’s capacity for a more independent foreign policy? 


The origins of this go back to Nixon’s sudden mission to Mao when 
Sato was Premier, which came as a tremendous shock to Tokyo, 
which had been told nothing about it. So when Tanaka became Pre- 
mier in 1973, he was determined to get ahead of the game, with his 
own visit to Beijing. Japanese businessmen saw the prospect of plum 
contracts in the offing, so they needed little encouragement to try to 
beat the Americans to them. Since then, the economic relationship has 
expanded greatly, and it’s true that Japan did decline to follow the US 
in its moves to boycott China after the repression in Tienanmen. But 
this is a general attitude—the Japanese are not interested in the 
morality of other countries, and do not want the Pentagon deciding 
whom they may trade with. So far as the cultural factor is concerned, 
if anything it tends to work the other way round. China is diplomatic- 
ally much better at dealing with Japan than vice-versa. The rulers in 
Beijing manipulated the dynamics of LDP factional struggle very skil- 
fully, as I describe in my book, to get the Friendship Treaty and other 
concessions. The Emperor’s visit to China this year, to which there 
was a lot of opposition in Japan, is only the latest example. 


In the nineties, there has been a certain increase in Japanese visibility 
in international organizations—the heads of the UN refugee effort in 
Bosnia and of the WHO come to mind. More significantly, however, 
there is the major UN operation in Cambodia, involving Japanese 
troops and under the direction of a Japanese plenipotentiary. How far 
does this first overseas venture mark a turning-point in post-war 
Japanese history? The UN presence in Cambodia serves very worthy 
goals. But what were the aims of those LDP leaders who pressed for 
participation by the Self-Defence Agency? Politicians like Ozawa had 
wanted to Japan to take part in the war against Iraq. Presumably, 
intelligent minds in Tokyo can recollect the way in which Japan was 
able to spread its wings overseas in the Meiji period in part because it 
initially did so as a partner rather than adversary of leading Western 
powers: in the Boxer expedition, or the First World War. Could there 
be a similar line of thought today, vis-à-vis the Gulf or Cambodia— 
we can gain acceptance by participating in joint operations, and 
certain inhibitions will be lifted, enabling more autonomous initia- 
tives in future? 


To understand the background to the Cambodian decision, you have 
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to go back to the tensions over Desert Storm. Ozawa did advocate 
military intervention alongside the Us in the Gulf. But the bulk of the 
LDP leadership, which is a generation older, was against it. The 
reason, I think, is that the oligarchy that hes been the dominant force 
in Japan since the war does not want the armed forces to regain a cen- 
tral fole in the system. For were they to do so, they would pose a 
major challenge to the economic bureaucrats—the military could not 
then be bossed about by the Budget Bureau of the Finance Ministry. 
Sending troops abroad raises the profile of the SDA, making it more 
respectable, and would hasten such a process. That is why there is so 
little real pressure for a revision of Article Nine of the Constitution. 
It’s not so much because the opposition of public opinion or the Left, 
which have been unable to prevent many other returns to a pre-war 
situation, but because the establishment itself has not wanted a strong 


The United States, however, insisted on a very large subsidy for its 
intervention in the Middle East. This was a lesser evil, although it was 
obviously disliked. But it contained the risk that the rest of the world 
would come to expect that whenever the Americans fought a war 
somewhere, the Japanese would foot the bill. This was a danger the 
Ministry of Finance understood only too well. So when the Cambod- 
lan issue arose, there was a consensus that it would be better and 
cheaper to dispatch a small force there, and gain the credit for doing 
so, than to go on being both pilloried and milked by Washington as 
happened during the Gulf War. 


The Historic Weakness of Civil Society 


Ons of the most memorable themes of your book is the absence of a lively cvil 
society tn Japan—the extraordinary difficulty of effective criticism or opposition 
to the system. How you do view this basic structural problem today—are you 
less pessimistic than when you finished The Enigma of Japanese Power, or 
more so? Cam we detect tender shoots of a greater capacity to organize voluntar- 
ily outside the system, to challenge some of its worst features, im these last years? 


It is difficult not to remain very pessimistic when one observes what 
seems to be the inescapability of the embrace of the System. Time and 
again, oppositional groups that should be able to develop into a polit- 
ically effective force, not just concerned with a single cause, but link- 
ing up with other groups to become at least solid islands in an 
archipelago of dissent, fail to persist or coalesce. The ease with which 
they are neutralized or eliminated makes a deep impression, not just 
on the foreign observer but on the Japanese themselves. The know- 
ledge that whatever you attempt is unlikely to have any effect in the 
long run, discourages even the most energetic and clear-sighted Japan- 
ese—those who understand that things cannot go on forever in the 
way they do now, thar there needs to be basic political change. This 
systematic discouragement produces the characteristic attitude of Shi 
hataganai—‘it can't be helped’, which is the most important phrase in 
Japanese political vocabulary. 


What role doss the press play bere, as a force m public life? 
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I've come to the conclusion that the press is perbaps the single most 
important obstacle to the emergence of civil society in Japan. To all 
intents and purposes, instead of helping to nurture a civil society, it 
has supplanted one. Ic has particularly close relationships with the 
social-control bureaucracy—the police, the Public Prosecutor's office, 
the Justice Ministry—and is also allied with the Finance Ministry. 
These links could potentially make it vulnerable to friendly attacks. 
Any concerted attempt to embarrass the press, by pointing out the 
degree to which it exercises self-censorship, fails in ics reportage, and 
misleads the public, would probably have a considerable effect. For 
unlike bureaucrats, editors and journalists don’t have an established 
mechanism for dealing with criticism. Moreover, there are many 
people working in this sector who feel guilty about what they're not 
doing. Of course, there are some self-critical bureaucrats too: after the 
Japanese translation of The Exigwa came out, I got quite a lot of letters 
from retired high officials, some of them unsigned, saying they agreed 
with my analysis of the system. But one notices that this kind of 
unease is more frequent in the media, when one talks with journalists. 
But those who are critical of the way the press functions feel isolated 
and unable to alter anything on their own. 


How much product differentiation is there in the big Japanese press? 


The largest mass-circulation paper is the Yousert, which was run after 
the war by Shoriki Matsutaro, a social-control bureaucrat who 
worked in the war-time propaganda machine, and helped create the 
ancestor of Japan’s two major news agencies. The Asæbi is the most 
respected paper, and will sometimes make liberal noises. It printed 
what could be interpreted as an apology to its readers after the death 
of Hirohito, saying that it hadn't always been straightforward about 
what was really happening when the Emperor was dying—i.e. it had 
suppressed any report of citizens’ meetings protesting at the way he 
was treated as a divinity. Bur it is fundamentally conformist. The Mes- 
sichi has sometimes tried to take a more deviant stand, but has got 
into financial trouble for doing so. The Nihon Keizai Shimbun is vit- 
tually an amplifier attached to the Ministry of Finance. The Sankei is 
aimed at a lower-income readership, and is even duller. From ume to 
time there are nuances of commentary between these papers, but you 
have to look hard for them. On important issues they all take more or 
less the same line. 


Televiston? 


It is very important as a drug. The Japanese watch even more televi- 
sion than the Americans—not just at home, but in shops, bars, restau- 
rants, everywhere. But it isn’t so important-as a political medium. 
The press counts much more—the Japanese, unlike the Americans, 
are a nation of readers—partly because of the amount of commuting. 


It’s striking that you take the media as the prime candidates for the structure of 
a civil society, or rather culprits for the absence of ous. Historically, the most 
pugnacious forms of opposition to the system after the war cams from the inde- 
pendent trade-union movement. What bas bappensd to the unions in the recent 
period? 
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The original movement was crushed after the war, with the consent of 
the Occupation authorities. The normal pattern, in companies where 
there was a flourishing and recalcitrant union, was that a rival union 
was set up, based on the patriouc associations of worker-management 
type designed to boost the war effort. Soon the rival oucfit would out- 
number the original Marxist union, and then most employees would 
realize that choosing the wrong union would be no help to their 
careers. In this way, the radical unions were reduced to very small 
proportions. Today, hard-core Communist unions survive mainly in 
foreign companies—airlines, banks, petroleum. They serve as a 
reminder to them that in Japan they should not expect ordinary rules 
to apply. The authorities have no objection to foreign banks having to 
pay their employees over the rate. 


In the public sector, which was dominated by the Sohyo federation, 
linked to the Socialists, the railway unions developed go-slow cam- 
paigns that helped establish the pattern of bonuses and wage increases 
granted at each shwxto or ‘spring offensive’. But these were never very 
impressive, and as corporate consolidation proceeded in the private 
sector, the strength of Sohyo steadily declined. Its brain lay in the 
teacher's union, the Nikkyoso, and when this split after prolonged 
pressure from the Education Ministry, Sohyo ceased to be a serious 
political force. Its merger with the moderate Domei organization, 
which has produced the current Rengo federation, was prompted by 
the prospect of privatization of the railways, post and telecommunica- 
tions services. Public sector workers do not have the right to strike— 
private sector workers do. So it was important to kill off the old feder- 
ation. Rengo had dropped all militant rituals, and officially proclaims 
the identity of purpose uniting management and workers. But the 
practice is not so very different from the last years of Sohyo. The end 
of Nikkyoso has been much more dramatic, because of what it has 
done to the schools. Liberal-minded teachers no longer feel there is 
anyone to back them up. 


Has the trend been the same in the universities? Students made quite a racket 
back in the fifties and sixties. Have the campuses gone quiet too? 


Definitely. The original movement petered out in the late sixties, as 
ultra-radical groups peeled off into terrorism and the main body of 
student activists just disappeared. Since then there has been hardly a 
stir in the universities. The great majority of students are destined for 
positions in the big companies, and there is no space for any hint of 
radicalism if you want to get ahead in these. The large corporation is 
not just a work-place that puts intense pressure on the life-ame and 
mental energy of the salaryman—it is a political organization in its 
own right, which demands the loyalty owed to one. Under Tanaka, 
companies sometimes instructed their employees whom to vote for. 
That was going too far. But the structure of absorption remains the 
same. What kind of civil society can emerge, so long as it does? 


Let's turn to the current political situation—or the state of the system. When you 
finished your book in 1988, the LDP was still held in shape by its mega-faction, 
Tanaka's famous ‘army corps’, with Takeshita now m the Premiership, and 
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Kanemaru in control of patronage bebtud the scenes. By 1992, this formation 
had broken up after a series of scandals that were a sensational feature of this 
period. In 1989 Takeshita was forced to resign over the Recruit saga. A year 
later Nomura Securitses and other brokerage bonuses were exposed for compensa- 
tion payments. In 1992 Kanemarn fell in the wake of the Sagawa Kyubin 
affatr. By 1993 bis lieutenant Orawa bad not only seceded from the faction, but 
organized a split from the LDP. Why did Japan's dominant party start to 
crack up in these years? 


Tanaka's gwedan—it was called an ‘army corps’ because it was a much 
larger group than the normal babetsx—was held together by its capa- 
city to promise a faster route to the office of Prime Minister, to supply 
easier access to abundant funding, and to generate the illusion of 
exciting roles to play in industrial sectors at the curting edge of the 
economy, like telecommunications. By the late eighties, however, ten- 
sions were emerging within this sprawling body. Much of the story 
behind the feuds that broke out within it is still hidden from us. We 
can only speculate at many of the moves behind the scenes, and their 
motives. But it is clear that from the outset of ‘the 1955 set-up’, as the 
Japanese call the system of LDP dominance of the political scene, there 
was always a degree of tension within the party between the so-called 
kanryoha politicians recruited from the ranks of the bureaucracy, and 
the tjinba politicians who had worked their way up from constituency 
grassroots. There have been three phases in the history of the LDP 
where this tension became critical. From 1955 onwards, the party was 
led for many years by ex-officials, who always occupied the Premier- 
ship and the most important Cabinet posts. But to fill the seats in the 
Diet they needed a lot of people to be elected in the localities, who had 
not been to Tokyo University and had never followed a career in the 
bureaucracy. There was a kind of symbiotic relationship between the 
two, as the kenryoba needed to know how to wage election campaigns 
and the tojmeba had to learn how to deal with the administration, at 
least for the purposes of securing pork-barrel benefits for their con- 
stituencies. The two types could coexist within the same bebatsx, but 
some factions were better known for one type or another. 


In the first half of the sixties, two very strong tojtebe politicians briefly 
challenged the hegemony of the kexryoha within the LDP, Kono Ichiro 
and Ono Bamboku. Bur they died soon afterwards, and bureaucratic 
dominance of the party resumed until the rise of Tanaka Kakue1, who 
became Premier in 1972. Tanaka, who had no formal education, 
became the most powerful grassroots politician in post-war Japanese 
history. In his own way he was a political genius, who projected the 
methods of money politics beyond the local to the national scale, 
building a huge vote-getting and influence-peddling apparatus that 
covered all of Japan. The Tanaka gwadan was a creation of this pro- 
cess. During the seventies, its dominance was resisted by Fukuda 
Takeo, who personified the bureaucratic path to leadership. The 
result was the famous Kaku-Fuku wars within the LDP of that time, 
which ended with a more or less complete defeat of Fukuda. But after 
Tanaka's stroke in 1985, his huge following began to fracture. Take- 
shita, who had betrayed him just before his stroke, went on to become 
Premier, but the effective head of the faction was Kanemaru, a boss 
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who had built much of his career on traffic in construction contracts, 
where he amassed an enormous treasure-chest. On the other hand, 
Gotoda—a former police official, whose careér had been made 
through the Ministry of the Interior—remained very powerful within 
Tanaka's wing of the LDP, indeed the party as a whole, because of his 
links to the police, the Public Prosecutor's office and the Justice 
Ministry. It is an educated guess that Gotoda had something to do 
with the outbreak of the successive scandals that shook the gwadan 
from 1989 onwards—perhaps instigating, certainly condoning, the 
revelations that led to them. Kanemaru fell when one of these focussed 
directly on him. The man who is now Secretary-General of the LDP, 
Kajiyama Seiroku, wanted his job, and the scandal allowed him to 
seize it. 


But there was a fierce battle over the succession, in which Kanemaru’s 
ablest associate, Ozawa Ichiro, was defeated. The result was that two 
of the most prominent younger politicians who had been protected by 
Kanemaru, not only Ozawa but also Hata Tsutomu, suddenly found 
themselves without much of a power base inside the party, and so 
there was much less reason for them to want to stay inside it. Both of 
them are fojinba and Ozawa was outspokenly critical of the role of the 
bureaucracy in Japanese politics. When the first favourable opportun- 
ity arose, they pulled their following out of the LDP, and voted for the 
no confidence motion in the Diet that brought down the Miyazawa 
government. 


What is the role of scandals tn Japanese political life at large? In the past, they 
bave been virtually the only feature of ut that attracts much attention in the 
foreign press. Are they accurately understood abroad? 


Scandals in Japan are a mechanism for regulating behaviour that is 
normally acceptable, but in a particular context has reached levels 
that risk affecting the stability of the system. They serve to keep order 
by curbing excess, in a social and political environment that is ulti- 
mately not regulated by law. Scandals will temporarily reduce the 
amount of money that changes hads, or the number of hands through 
which it passes. The Recruit and Sagawa Kyubin affairs, for example, 
followed a familiar pattern. In both cases, they involved enterprises 
that were outsiders to the establishment, who therefore needed to buy 
poliacal favours on an especially large scale to conduct their oper- 
ations. Recruit was originally an employment agency, whose founder 
Ezoe Hiromasa started with a magazine advertising white-collar posi- 
tions and discovered a growing market for job placement informa- 
tion, which he built up into a financial empire. To protect himself 
from the social-control bureaucracy, which was contemplating legis- 
lation unfavourable to his ventures, he splashed out a lot of money to 
politicians. Keidanren, the official business federation, disliked him 
as a marauder who was encouraging a degree of labour mobility that 
threatened the orderly world of life-time company employment. That 
was one of the reasons for the exposure of Recruit’s operations, which 
Takeshita’s enemies inside the LDP used to bring him down. The 
Sagawa Kyubin affair was very similar. This was a parcel deliv- 
ery service that was expanding very rapidly, and came up against 
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administrative barriers in some areas of the country into which it was 
penetrating—so it paid half a billion yen or so to Kanemaru for help 
with operating licences. 


The scandal that engulfed the securities houses was of a different sort. 
Nomura and the cartel around it were exposed for having promised 
compensation for large-scale stock market losses to their corporate 
clients. This was a common practice, long informally sanctioned by 
the officials of the Ministry of Finance. But it got out of hand during 
the bubble, so that when asset deflation followed, the scale of the com- 
pensations due threatened to undermine the balance sheet of the 
securities houses themselves. These had anyway become too presump- 
tuous and arrogant in the eyes of the Ministry of Finance. So their 
denunciation served two purposes. It rescued them, but at the same 
time cut them down to size as institutions within the system. 


The break-up of the dominant faction of the LDP, as scores were settled within 
it through the mechanism of scandal-leakage, shook the political equilibrium 
enough to precipitate the July elections. What do the election results tell us about 
public opinion in Japan today, afier four years of turmoil? 


The LDP lost virtually no seats, once the Ozawa Hata subtraction from 
its parliamentary group was consummated. The pattern of its elect- 
oral support remained essentially unchanged. Most people in Japan— 
certainly in the countryside, but a large extent in the cities as well 
—have always voted less for a party than for a politician, a local 
notable who distributes largesse, organizes trips for the aged, appears 
at major weddings or funerals, and—above all—delivers projects that 
galvanize the construction industry, which in many parts of the coun- 
try actually organizes the vote-getting machine for the candidates. So 
people vote for a person rather than a platform. Candidates would 
often run as an independent and then after the election join the LDP. 
This time the electorate once again voted by and large for the same 
people as in the past. The major change was not in the pattern of LDP 
support, which remained essentially unaltered. It was the collapse of 
the Socialist vote. The major party that was historically supposed to 
stand for opposition to the system lost half its seats. 


This has been a tremendous shock to the Socialists. It was richly 
deserved. This is a party which has betrayed the electorate for thirty- 
eight years, by failing to provide any credible alternative to the LDP. It 
was so totally preoccupied with unrealistic priorities and internal 
squabbles that it gave the appearance of doing its deliberate best to 
stay out of power permanently. There was a brief moment in the late 
eighties when it looked as if there might be some change, after Doi 
Takako emerged as the first woman to lead a Japanese party. She 
came over well on television and chose her candidates for the Upper 
House cleverly in 1989—intelligent women who had not had any 
political career before, and so looked clean and genuine. The electoral 
success gave her temporary prestige, but -little power against the 
obstructionism of her opponents in the party, most of them useless 
throw-backs to the fifties and sixties. So she didn’t last long. The party 
has never waged any real fight against the system. It’s long been 
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considered hopeless by many of its own supporters. I once gave a talk 
to a group of committed lawyers in Osaka—where the culture is much 
more oppositional than in Tokyo—who work on behalf of the down- 
trodden and moved in the orbit of the jsp. I said that the Socialist 
Party was the greatest single obstacle to the achievement of a real 
democracy in Japan, and they gave me an ovation. That attitude is 
widespread. This year its electorate finally got a chance to punish it 
The novelty of the election was the widespread switch by Socialist 
voters to the so-called reformist parties, of which Ozawa and Hata’s 
Renewal group is the largest, that had split away from the LDP. This 
was justice on the Socialist Party. 


Isn't the Communist Party, which remasns a large organization, as much of an 
obstacle to the emergence of an effective modern Left in Japan? 


No—hitherto anyway—less so. The Communists earned a reputation 
for honesty that the Socialists lacked. They were less ideologically 
rigid too. They do stand for certain principles that give them genuine 
support—you could sense this in any electoral campaign, if you went 
out with their candidates after being with the LDP or JSP ones They 
derive enough income from their publishing enterprises to be free of 
the corruption that tains the Soctalists—Doi's successor, after all, had 
to resign for taking bribes in the Sagawa Kyubin scandal. Their news- 
paper, Akabate, whatever tts blinkers, does publish stories that are 
quite different from what you find in the rest of the press. But, of 
course, the JCP’s background in the Comintern tradition means that it 
is still widely seen as an unpatriotic force, which isolates it. 


What bas been the role of the Komeito? 


The Soka Gakkai religious movement on which it is based—this is 
also true of the more recent sects—attracts marginal strata in Japan- 
ese society, or shopkeepers and small traders. It has no following in 
the mass of the salariat, because the large companies screen their 
employees very carefully, including their family background, and if 
your parents belong to one of the new religions they will not take you 
on. They reckon you may have been imbued with some of their spirit, 
and they want no conflict of loyalties. The lineal element may, in fact, 
on occasion be of some relevance, in the sense that once a family has 
signed up for the Soka Gakkai, its members are considered by the sect 
to belong to it, no matter what they do. There was a time when the 
Soka Gakkai frightened many Japanese, because their methods of 
proselytization were so aggressive. But that is long past. They are now 
very respectable, with their publishing empire, their untversity, their 
party. The Komeito is no challenge to the established order. The 
movement has absorbed potential opposition by giving excluded 
groups the sense of belonging to something that is not exactly part of 
the system, but which remains harmless—it is certainly not part of a 
civil society. 

Voter turn-out fell noticeably in this election, for all the apparent turmoil in the 
political establishment. How do you interpret this? 

The trend for some time has been a decline 1n the percentage of Japan- 
ese who vote, though it still remains far above us levels. Considering 
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that the electorate is on the whole aware of how little the parliament- 
ary scene has tradinonally mattered in Japan, it’s surprising so many 
have continued to go to the polls. Most voters are pretty sceptical, and 
outright cynicism about electoral politics has been increasing. So that 
is one reason for the abstentions. But the low turn-out in July also 
reflects the fact that the traditional vote-getting machines were less 
well organized because of the disarray in the LDP. The drop in the 
clientele vote was not compensated by any enthusiasm for the other 
parties. The Japanese public did not expect the kind of changes the 
world’s media were falling over themselves to announce—predictions 
that the interests of consumers would be better represented, and so 
forth. The average Japanese voter certainly doesn’t believe this. 


Another theme of much foreign comment has been the importance of generational 
change in the development of a post-LDP politics. How significant a factor is the 
emergence of a cobort of politicians without direct roots im the experience of the 
Second World War? 


The talk of a rejuvenation of the Japanese political system is over- 
blown. The old guard of the LDP—the elders lined up for their turn in 
the Premiership—has indeed probably been cut off: there's much less 
chance of their ever getting the prize now. But what you're seeing is 
the next age group of importance inside the LDP, which was in the 
queue to be PM a bit further down, suddenly getting to the front of it. 
There’s a great deal of continuity in the personnel. Ozawa, after all, 
was Secretary-General of the LDP and Hata Minister of Finance. 
Hosokawa Morihiro, the new Prmie Minister, is a grandson of Prince 
Konoe, Prime Minister before the Second World War, who commit- 
ted suicide rather than be arrested as a war criminal in 1945. Kono 
Yohei, the new Chairman of the LDP, is the son of the tojiaba leader of 
the Party in the sixties. You get the same sort of connections among 
the Socialists, whose brightest mind, Eda Satsuki, is the son of the 
most respected post-war JSP politician. 


This doesn’t mean that everything remains exactly the same, of 
course. The most powerful figure within the new governing coalition 
is Ozawa—strongest in character, and most astute in manipulation. 
He is also, of course, most feared by other parties in the coalition. 
Both he and the more telegenic Hata have in the past made clear their 
willingness, indeed eagerness, to apply their considerable manoeuv- 
ring skills co the task of actually making national policy, rather than 
merely fronting for officialdom. Ozawa has chosen to remain conspi- 
cuously in the background at this stage, and has not pushed for Hata, 
the nominal leader of his party, to be Premier yet either. The new 
Prime Minister, Hosokawa, is another former member of Tanaka's 
gandan, based in Kyushu. He left the LDP to form his own party back 
in May 1992, which showed a certain drive and daring. He too has 
advocated greater political control over the bureaucracy—even 
suggesting that the cask of compiling the budget should be transferred 
from the Ministry of Finance to the Prime Minister’s office, which 
would be a dramatic change in the political system, and so is not very 
likely to happen. Hosokawa does not have the skills and experience of 
Ozawa or even Hara in dealing with officialdom in Tokyo. Of course, 
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if some increased leverage over the bureaucracy were to emerge from 
the coalition, this would be an appreciable change. But this is far 
from a foregone conclusion. 


What are the immediate prospects for Hosokawa's government? 


The coalition, which includes the most disparate forces—all the non- 
LDP parties except for the Communists—is effectively based on just 
one commitment, to pass an electoral reform. Exactly what kind of 
reform is not yet clear—but the idea will be to reduce the advantages 
the LDP has enjoyed from the peculiar Japanese version of multi- 
member constituencies, which put a premium on money politics, and 
from the heavy over-representation of rural areas, which has distorted 
electoral results for decades, without the Supreme Court being willing 
to do anything about ıt. The different parties in the coalition naturally 
do not see eye-to-eye about the kind of electoral system that would be 
preferable, since each seeks particular advantages for itself, but some 
kind of change 1s a vital interest for all of them. Once a reform is in 
place, the general expectation 1s that the coalition will hold new 
electons—so that it will probably not last more than a year, and 
perhaps significantly less. 


Are there likely to be any modsfications of foreign policy in that time? 


Ozawa has, of course, been urging a more active international role for 
Japan since the time of the Gulf War. When he and Hata speak of the 
need for political direction in Japan, they are thinking in the first 
instance of the country's position in the world. They want Japan to 
have a strategic profile more in keeping with its economic power. To 
this end, they have already announced that the government should 
formally apologize for what I call the undigested past—Japan’s record 
in the War. Both men have made themselves very available to foreign 
correspondents, and clearly now wish to project a different image 
from the heavyweights in the LDP, who often gave the impression of 
being rather xenophobic. The coalition government will thus prob- 
ably be in a better position to press for a permanent seat for Japan in 
the Security Counci, which has been a long-term goal of the Foreign 


What will dominate the domestic agenda, aside from electoral reform? 


The main issue is likely to be a restructuring of the tax system. The 
Ministry of Finance has long sought a shift of emphasis from direct to 
indirect taxation. It is often claimed that a cut in income tax would 
help to stimulate demand, and so assist economic recovery. In fact, 
the change would benefit corporations far more than households, 
since the Ministry’s scheme relies on a dramatic increase in VAT to 
compensate for the loss of revenue in direct taxation. Its goal is a 15 
per cent consumption tax. That might not seem extraordinary in 
Europe, but the prices of consumer goods in Japan are already the 
highest in the world. What the financial bureaucrats are seeking ts a 
five-fold 1ncrease in the current level of the sales tax, which is ridicu- 
lous. They might secure Io per cent, which would still be tripling it, 
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but this is unlikely to happen before the next election. More probable 
is a reduction in income tax, followed by an election, and then a new 
government that increases the sales tax. But even that is by no means 
certain. The long-suffering Japanese consumer already subsides 
Japanese industry in a myriad ways, so this issue is politically a very 
sensitive one. The LDP was quite cautious about it. How it is handled 
will tell us a lot about the way in which the coalition government is 
taking shape. 


Here the potential vulnerability of the ex-LDP politicians in the coab- 
tion will matter. No one could rise within the system without being 
more or less deeply involved in money politics, and of course this was 
preeminently true of someone like Ozawa, who was a key power- 
broker in the party, as Kanemaru’s right-hand man. But even a 
politician with inherited wealth, and a relatively clean reputation like 
Hosokawa, had close relations with the boss of Sagawa Kyubin. In the 
1955 set-up, corruption was structural before it was personal. So ıt 
would be fairly easy for new scandals to be launched in the press, that 
could bring down the ‘reformers’. This has been a traditional way of 
picking off politicians who become inconvenient for groups within 
the bureaucracy. The new leaders may speak of reasserting control 
over officials, but will they in practice try to do so if this carries risks 
for their political lives? It is not difficult to imagine them taking the 
opposite course—doing the bidding of, say, the Ministry of Finance 
in order to secure their power base. 


In other words, the coalition will not necessarily bring any increase in 
political control over the bureaucracy—just because it is rather weak 
and heterogenous, it might actually reinforce the power of the various 
officialdoms within the system. Thus in the case of tax reform, it is 
not inconceivable that the bureaucrats could achieve a change that 
would have been much more difficult under the 1955 set-up. In the old 
days, the Socialists could be counted on for more or less certain 
opposition to government proposals, and if they thought a measure 
outrageous they could virtually paralyze parliamentary activity, by 
threatening a boycott of the Diet. Now they will not pose the same 
kind of obstacle. It ıs striking that one of the top officials of the Minis- 
try of Finance gave an interview to a group of Japanese journalists 
recendy, in which he calmly declared that whatever kind of govern- 
ment is in office, we will continue to do what we think is best. This 
was always what happened, of course. What may prove to be new is 
the impunity with which it can be said. 


What are the prospects for the LDP, now that it bas lost office for the first time 
since the fifties? 


It has lost office, but the Diet is now filled with more MPs who come 
from its ranks than ever before. If the coalition breaks up from its 
own internal contradictions, the LDP could stage a come-back fairly 
quickly, as still far the largest party. On the other hand, if the coali- 
tion shows some staying power, the LDP could fracture progressively 
further until little of the original formation is left. But then the 
likelihood is that you would get a government consisting of what used 
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to be the LDP allied with the earlier splinters of the LDP and perhaps a 
couple of the older or minor parties lke Komeito, ending up with a 
larger coalition than the present one, that would function in a way 
indistinguishable from the old LDP governments, except that there 
would be no longer a ritualistic opposition from the Socialists. 


Your book concludes with the yudgement: ‘The System's character 15 wltimately 
determined by politscal relationships. Nothing that is political 15 irreversible rm 
the long-run, especially sf the political dimension is recognized for what it 15. 
There is wo good theoretical reason why the Japanese should be held under 
political tutelage’. Beyond the short-run effects of the present change-over, does 
the new situation bold oxt any longer-term chances of an escape from such tutelage? 


This is a time of uncertainty in Japan. The System is no longer as 
stable as it was ten years ago. It could recover its underlying strength 
quite quickly, with a political formula more flexible and effective than 
the arrangements of 1955, long-lasting though these were. But it might 
not. There is a considerable disorientation in the establishment 
today—a sense thar the informal rules require revision. There 18 also a 
growing awareness that international reality has changed, and that 
Japan must adjust in some fashion to the end of the Cold War. Japan 
has achteved the scale of its huge post-war expansion of productive 
capacity by repressing domestic demand, that would have afforded a 
more comfortable and humane life for its citizens, and exporting the 
costs of unemployment, environmental damage, industrial obsoles- 
cence onto other countries. Some voices within the country’s elites, if 
still more often in private than in public, have begun to doubt 
whether this can continue indefinitely. So an opportunity exists, but I 
am pessimistic. It is of course possible that a civil society will in time 
emerge But there is no sign as yet of ordinary Japanese striving 
towards it. 
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Tom Nairn 


The Sole Survivor 


Fhis Review is two hundred issues old. All sorts of things can be hung on 
commemorative hooks, and one of them is rueful retrospect. About five 
crises ago I found myself before an audience of us academics, trying to per- 
suade them that a National Government would be formed to try and find a 
way out of Britain’s decline. In the fourteenth year of uninterrupted Con- 
servative rule it is chastening to look back on the episode.’ 


Inspection reveals an argument as simple as it was mistaken. United King- 
dom collapse was inescapable for historical reasons a thousand times 
analysed and commented: the retreat of an imperial economy and the 
decrepitude of its state was essentially a process of ‘crisis’ with occasional 
(probably shrinking) periods of respite. To cope with such a deepening 
crisis, sooner or later the political system would have to adopt more drastic, 
crisis-oriented measures. 


History has a habit of surprising less fortunate peoples, but the British were 
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different. Smaller crises earlier in the century had established a pat- 
tern of ruling-class reaction. There was still, in 1979, an amazing 
degree of social continuity within thar class. So, when things got bad 
enough, its habit-bound politicos would reach for proven recipes and 
try them again. The most likely recipe was a ‘National Government’. 
Let me quote some of these oracular words: 


This emergency formula is usually called ‘National Government’, the utle 
worn by the 1930s version. However, the idea originated with Lloyd 
George in 1910, as a response to the imminent revolutionary crisis of thar 
period. His conception was simply an all-party coalition based on agreed 
objectives, which would enable the system to surmount an immediate 
menace; after which there could be a swift return to normal 


It was tried during World War I, and lasted until 1922. Having estab- 
lished both wartime and peacetime validity, it was employed again 
during the Great Slump and the failure of Macdonald’s Labour 
government. This second bout of National Interest politics lasted for 
thirteen years, from 1932 untl the end of World War I. National 
Governments could therefore be said to have won both wars and 
saved the UK from the Slump. 1945 brought a return to normal all 
right. However, normality in the British context meant a reversion to 
two-partyism— government by adversarial formulae of left and right, 
both of which dismally failed to bring about recovery and national 
redressement over the period from the fifties to the seventies. 


Hence (I still recall the relish with which iron logic was foisted upon 
the appalled audience) it was more than likely—nay, virtually certain 
—that the formula would be tried again. True, by the seventy-ninth 
year of the twentieth century, Conservative governments had been in 
power longest: a total of 27 years and 7 months, against 21 years and 
one month for National Governments. But we Marxists knew how to 
handle figures. The point was the qualitative significance of the second 
category. The Tories were the ‘never had it so good’ lot, who had built 
up their total during the thirteen easy years of post-1950 boom. Who 
would turn to them in a crisis? In any case they appeared just then to 
have succumbed to a disabling form of dementia. From Bonar Law up 
to Edward Heath laisser-faire crankery had always figured in the 
party's rhetoric. But could anyone take that seriously as a solution to 
the British crisis? 


Another way out might have been a British Gaullism. But Westmin- 
ster partyism was far too strong for that. To stand a chance, any pleb- 
iscitary dictator would have to throw off this venerable order where 
party was Alpha and Omega—in effect discarding the British Consti- 
tution. The feat looked impossible. All UK politicos are forged through 
the system, and in a sense remain its creatures even as they try to 
change or get rid of it. Fourteen years ago, the career of J. Enoch 
Powell seemed a still-living illustration of this argument. 


No, the system would have to seek redress through its own codes—via 


! Under the utle “The Future of Britain’s Crisis’, the talk appeared as an article in NLE 
13-14, January-April 1979 
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a plebiscitary collective (as it were) rather than a heroic individual. 
Only another multi-party coalition could manage the later, more dras- 
tic phases of decline. The cut-back of welfarism and the transition to 
a peripheral, helouzed economy would require a strong state. But the 
sources of system-strength lay in its club-like, rule-bound nature—the 
inheritance of an abnormally cohesive civil elite, rather than of mili- 
tary, populist or charismatic initiative. Quod erat demonstrandum. 


Laughable in retrospect, I agree. Even as the audience writhed (it had 
a steep professional commitment to British changelessness) Great 
Britain’s De Gaulle was polishing her handbag to take office. There 
was to be a disconcerungly National Government all right: that of 
Margaret Thatcher's Conservative Party on its own, rejuvenated by 
free-market fetishism and unassisted by other political forces. In an 
era of imploding alternatives no all-party charades or Men of Good 
Will were needed. In 1979 Socialism and ‘class’ still bulked too large 
on the ideological horizon. Only later was it clear (even to prophets) 
that they did so in the manner of 19608 tower-blocks—embarrassments 
ready for demolition, rather than possible habitats. 


‘One Party Dominant Regime’ UK-style 


I note with surprise how the oracle believed that only some coalition 
regime could possibly superintend the sociological switch from patri- 
cian to petst-bowrgeois, or (as the article colourfully put it) from gentle- 
men to adventurers. Actually, Toryism managed that fairly well within 
its own ranks. It became more genuinely representative, of the heart- 
land English nation at least. Some of the old elite just gave up, grumb- 
lingly; some joined new forms of opposition, from the Alliance up to 
Charter 88; and quite a few of them sold out, falling over themselves 
as lackeys of the new ascendancy. 


Such a reborn Toryism needed no emergency, National Interest con- 
sensus. It imposed its own, with a disconcerting mixture of leadership 
charisma, steadily reinforced central authority, and free-market 
thought-police. Estate-agent Toryism proved raucous, not well- 
mannered. Yet ‘the system’ (imagined as historically omnipotent) let 
itself be borne along and crassly brow-beaten by all this. Essentially it 
had lost its balance, paralysed by a feeble opposition in long-term dis- 
credit. The Falklands War stunned it into even deeper quiescence. In 
1973-74 a class counter-strike led by the coal-miners had ruined an 
earlier Conservative bid for hegemony. But eleven years on, a similar 
operation disintegrated into sensational failure and reinforced an 
already-existing hegemony. I recall such well-nursed wounds partly in 
the appropriate spirit of rueful hindsight, but partly also to repose a 
question. What was—what 1s—the character of the regime which has 
actually arisen since 1979? 


Well, instead of a National Government the battle against bankruptcy 
seems to have given us a ‘one-party dominant regime’. This term was 
coined in the 1980s, mainly by American political scientists who had 
noticed an ımportant sub-category of the world’s political systems: 
warped democracies in which particular parties had established a 
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semi-legitimate long-term power-monopoly. These were of course 
careful to avoid becoming one-party states on infamous Eastern or 
Third World lines. On the contrary, electoral and party systems were 
carefully preserved: the Dead Sea Scrolls of Democracy, as it were, 
proofs of belonging among the Free rather than the Damned. But in 
practice the freedom was far more heavily circumscribed than even 
cynical theories of democracy allowed. Opposition was turned into a 
kind of quarantined impotence. 


Japan, Italy, Sweden and Israel were the cases treated in the main 
comparative study of the oddity, T.J. Pempel’s Uncommon Democracies.? 
The UK hardly figures in ıt, although the author did concede towards 
the end that “With the Left in Britain so divided and with Margaret 
Thatcher apparently so firmly in control of a strong Conservative 
party, there is ample speculation about the prospects of one-party 
dominance in Britain’. Prospects were becoming reality as he wrote, 
and Thatcher’s subsequent departure ought to strengthen the specula- 
tion rather than quell it. By the book’s own criteria, the disease 1s 
institutional rather than personal or charismatic. 


One-party dominance typically occurs in cycles of up to forty years 
duration (Italy and Japan). It has depended upon sufficient economic 
success, and upon the opposition appearing (or being made to 
appear) not quite kosher: ‘delegitimation’ ıs the academic term. Most 
important of all, such long-term hegemony ‘permits the recreation of 
the political regime [and] allows the party and its core elements to 
move the country along a different trajectory’. In other words it 
rebuilds society to suit itself until its authority becomes ‘natural’ and 
self-reinforcing: generations arise feeling that the party is really the 
State. By 1997 the UK specimen will have lasted eighteen years—quute 
long enough to qualify as a full member. 


Actually it is quite possible that by then it will be the sole remaining 
member. As NLR goes to press, all the others look like succumbing to 
democracy, or at least seeking a more respectable simulacrum thereof. 
Dominance-cycles too must have an end. The post-’89 world is more 
democratic as well as more nationalist—more uncomfortable, there- 
fore, for self-perpetuating elites as well as for empires and multi- 
national conglomerates. Since Pempel’s study appeared the near- 
eternity of Christian-Democratic rule in Italy has sensationally crashed 
and Swedish Social Democracy has suffered a bad defeat. In Israel 
Labour hegemony is a receding memory. And even in Japan the long 
reign of the Liberal Democratic Party appears mortally threatened by 
the results of a recent election 


Unlike one-party totalitarianism, one-party dominance has to main- 
tain @ more than merely formal democratic apparatus. So there is 
always the chance of being undone by this during crises or unmanage- 
able upheavals, or if the corruption linked to single-party dominance 
gets too hopelessly out of control. On the other hand, its resources for 
combating such woes are (obviously) great and extendible. Also, each 





* Ithaca and London 1990. 
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time that it can surmount them it gains a new lease of life. Success or 
catastrophe here seem to depend partly on economics; but partly also 
upon just how feeble and divided the opposition has grown, in its 
semi-permanent waiting-room or limbo. 


‘It is one thing for a party to appear dominant for 10 or 15 years’, Pem- 
pel also commented, ‘it is more than double the problem to stay in 
power for twice that period’. So will his comparative analysis really be 
applicable to Majorite (and post-Majorite) Britain? His four main 
examples were all striking success-stories of very different kinds. By 
contrast post-1979 Britain is a grim decline-story, theatrically postur- 
ing as success. Logic (as subscribed to by 1979 prophets) would indi- 
cate early disaster for such a show. And indeed, never have there been 
so many or so purple previsions of foundering as over the last year. 


However, 1989 has made everyone beware of logic. There is another 
very striking difference which may be equally significant. In Britain 
the role of the political opposition has become far feebler than in any 
of the other cases. None of them enjoyed foes quite so fossilized by 
tradition as the British Labour Party. It is also true that, since around 
1987, radical contestation of the Constitution behind one-party domi- 
nance has grown strikingly. But it remains extra-parliamentary and 
(therefore) fairly long-term and amorphous in its effects. Though the 
climate has perceptibly altered, it could be a long time before effective 
political power registers such shifts. 


During that time, the one-party regime may have ample opportunity 
to regroup and deploy its now huge resources. It has certainly under- 
gone a period of disgrace and electoral unpopularity following the 
economic convulsion of Black Wednesday in 1992. Two by-elections 
in 1993 have shown unprecedentedly large collapses in the Conserv- 
ative heartland vote, at Newbury and Christchurch. These were over- 
whelmingly in favour of the Liberal Democrats: the unfortunate 
Labour Party candidates both managed to lose their deposits. Sadly, it 
does not follow that Tory one-party dominance is seriously menaced. 
Many people have noted the general delegitimation of both Conserv- 
atism and the state in Britain—a condition perhaps most forcefully 
expressed in the moral collapse of the Monarchy. But that will matter 
little as long as the Opposition is seen as even less legitimate. 


Writing about the first of these by-elections in his Independent column 
of 4 May, Andrew Marr said: ‘If Labour treats the by-election as a 
salutary, and slightly shocking reminder of its unpopularity, Newbury 
will have been a significant event. If not, it will quickly fade from 
memory as another bland signpost on Labour's march to irrelevance 
—to the refashioning of Britain as a country where only one party 
matters...’. He could have said the same thing three months later, at 
Christchurch. 


But ın between the two events the signpost was indeed erected, more 
meaningless than anyone could have feared. It declared John Smith's 
resolve to stage a referendum on proportional representation some 
time after the Labour Party wins the next election (wins it outright, of 
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course, by the time-honoured rules, etc.). Obviously there would be 
the smallest conceivable chance of constitutional change resulting 
from such a vote. Too many would feel (and be powerfully encour- 
aged by a Smith government to feel) that two-partyism was back 
again, and the ancient rhythm of Her Majesty’s realm restored. One 
one-party dominance would again be striving to replace another, as 
decreed by the sacred principles of displaced Sovereignty. Why fix 
what had already fixed itself? 


Since the coup d'état against Thatcher, the only real threat to one-party 
refashtoning has been that of a popular referendum on the Maastricht 
Treaty. The responsible Parliamentary Opposition refused this route 
as too dangerous. But just what was so dangerous about it? Though 
concealed by talk of principle, their real fear was of the nationalism 
which a ‘No’ victory might have made more salient in British politics. 
They could not help apprehending this as a posthumous triumph for 
Powellism, or for the dissident Tories now captained by Thatcher and 
Tebbit. It could not (in other words) have been a victory for opposi- 
tional or left-wing nationalism—for a populism drawn from British 
republican and revolutionary tradition, and linked to a radical demo- 
cratic reform. Why? Why did it feel, at bottom, more important to 
save the old regime than to destroy the government (even the sham- 
bolic one-party monstrosity which that regime has collapsed into)? As 
long as opposition locks itself in Her Majesty’s waiting-room in this 
way, the dominant party can probably weather storms and disgraces 
for long enough. 


The British Elixir 


After all, it possesses another advantage which none of Pempel’s other 
cases had—a sound material foundation for practically any folly it 
wants to indulge in. I note with amazement as well as chagrin that this 
fact was not emphasized in 1979. For there 1s, surely, no more striking 
illustration of.the general principle of historical materialism than 
Britain’s version of one-party dominance. The entire ‘experiment’ of 
Thatcherism was mounted upon the economic bonus of North Sea oil. 
It appeared so exemplary (and, alas, so inspiring to other govern- 
ments) partly because of this. The true ‘invisible hand’ which sus- 
tained a state otherwise close to ruin was not the ghost of Adam 
Smith, but a windfall income deferring all the costs of retrenchment. 
As we saw, the other main examples of one-party dominance have 
been buttressed and justified by true econmic success. But Ukania 
could dispense with that: it had enough petroleum income to let it 
pretend success was there, or just round the corner (at least some- 
times, when an election is due). 


Progressive critics have often lamented the way oil revenue has been 
‘wasted’—pissed up against various walls, as it were, in the intervals 
of an interminable celebration at the national pub. This may be so in 
terms of industrial investment and restructuring. However, its real 
investment has been political, not economic. It has been used to pre- 
serve a political system, a state and a way of life. Thanks to its shaping 
influence the 1688 imperium has survived, at the cost only of the mild 
artery-hardening represented by ‘one-party dominance’. 
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I note too that little was said in the 1979 effusion about Europe, in 
spite of the author’s earlier enthusiasms on the subject.’ This may be 
because at that time Europe still looked like a genuine alternative or 
escape route—something which might conceivably have furnished an 
external solution to the problematic of perennial national crisis. It 
had not yet dawned thar, far from being a transcendence of nation- 
state sovereignty, the European Community might end up as a rein- 
forcement of the same. State-nations like Britain, Belgium and Spain 
could benefit from the Community’s collective mutual-support mech- 
anisms, as well as genuine nation-states like Portugal, Ireland and 
Denmark. Far from being dissolved, a somewhat reduced (or ‘pooled’) 
sovereignty might then be stronger within itself—middle-range power 
suitably re-equipped for the age of economic globalization. There was 
nothing to stop the European family has-beens and delinquents from 
cashing their benefit-cheques alongside its workers and the meritor- 
ious poor. 


There are limits, naturally. Euro-mania did not save Italy’s mafia- 
party dominance from the revolution of 1992—93. But without Europe 
would it have lasted so long? And so far it looks as if Great Britain's 
cannier regime is managing Europe better. Through the Maastricht 
Treaty 1t seems to have obtained continued support at minimal cost in 
terms of national sovereignty. Is that not what Hurd and Major mean 
by ‘subsidiarity’: free trade, outdoor relief, and otherwise being left 
alone? In that sense, unfortunately, Maastricht Europe may now be 
seen as turning into a complement to North Sea oil—one more 


support for ongoing one-party hegemony. 





3 See NLR 75, September-October 1972. 
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Mike Davis 


Dead West: 
Ecocide in Marlboro Country 


Was the Cold War the Earth's worst eco-disaster in the last ten thousand 
years? The time has come to weigh the environmental costs of the great ‘twi- 
light struggle’ and its attendant nuclear arms race. Until recently, most ecolo- 
gists have tended to underestimate the impacts of warfare and arms 
production on natural history.t Yet there is implacable evidence that huge 
areas of Eurasia and North America, particularly the militarized deserts of 
Central Asia and the Great Basin, have become unfit for human habitation, 
perhaps for thousands of years, as a direct result of weapons testing (conven- 
tional, nuclear and biological) by the Soviet Union, China and the United 
States. 

= oa 
These ‘national sacrifice zones’? now barely recognizable as parts of the 
biosphere, are also the homelands of indigenous cultures (Kazakh, Paiute, 
Shoshone, among others) who themselves may have suffered irreparable 
genetic damage. Millions of others—soldiers, armament workers, and 
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‘downwind’ civilians—have become the silent casualties of atomic 

plagues. If, at the end of the old superpower era, a global nuclear 

apocalypse was finally averted, it was only at the cost of these secret 
holocausts.3 


1. Secret Holocausts 


This hidden history has come unravelled most dramatically 1o the ex- 
Soviet Union where environmental and anti-nuclear activism, first 
stimulated by Chernobyl in 1986, emerged massively during the crisis 
of 1990—91. Grassroots protests by miners, schoolchildren, health-care 
workers and indigenous peoples forced official disclosures that con- 
firmed the sensational accusations by earlier semsxdet writers like 
Zhores Medvedev and Boris Komarov (Ze'ev Wolfson). Izvestiya 
finally printed chilling accounts of the 1957 nuclear catastrophe in the 
secret military city of Chelyabinsk-40, as well as the poisoning of 
Lake Baikal by a military factory complex. Even the glacial wall of 
silence around radiation accidents at the Semipalatinsk ‘Polygon’, the 
chief Soviet nuclear test range in Kazakhstan, began to melt.4 


As a result, the (ex-)Soviet public now has a more ample and honest 
view than their American or British counterparts of the ecological and 
human costs of the Cold War. Indeed, the Russian Academy of 
Sciences has compiled an extraordinary map that shows environmen- 
tal degradation of ‘irreparable, catastrophic proportions’ in forty-five 
different areas, comprising no less than 3.3 per cent of the surface 
area of the former USSR. Not surprisingly, much of the devastation ts 
concentrated in those parts of the southern Urals and Central Asia 
that were the geographical core of the UssR’s nuclear military- 
industrial complex.> 


Veteran kremlinologists, in slightly uncomfortable green disguises, 
have fastened on these revelations to write scathing epitaphs for the 
USSR. According to Radio Liberty and Rand researcher D.J. Peterson, 
‘the destruction of nature had come to serve as a solemn metaphor for 
the decline of a nation’. For Lord Carrington’s ex-advisor Murray 
Feshbach, and his literary sidekick Al Friendly (ex-Newsweek bureau 
chief in Moscow), on the other hand, the relationship between 
ecological cataclysm and the disintegration of the USSR is more than 
metaphor: “When historians finally conduct an autopsy on the Soviet 





' Although whale-hunting and sewerage are considered at length, the environmental 
impact of twenueth-century militarism is an inexplicably missing ropic amongst the 
forty-two studies that comprise the landmark global audic B.L Turner et al (eds), 
The Earth as Transformed by Human Acima. Global and Regua! Changes im the Beesphere 
over the Past 300 Years, Cambridge 1990. 

* Thus is the term used by Michael Carricato, the Pentagon’s former top environmen- 
tal official. See Seth Shulman, The Threat at Home: Comfrentirng the Tasc Legacy of the us 
Miltary, Boston 1992, p. 8 

> Nuclear lendscapes, of course, also include parts of the Arcuc (Novaya Zemlya and 
the Aleutians), Western Australia and the Pacific (the Marshall Islands and Mururoa). 
4 Zhores Medvedev, Neclaer Disaster tw the Urals, New York 1979; aod Boris Komarov, 
The Destruction of Nature mm the Seveet Unsa, White Plains 1980. 

> See DJ. Peterson, Trombled Lands: The Legacy of Sopot Exverexmental Destructsen, = RAND 
research study, Boulder 1993, pp 7-10. 

6 Ibid., p.23 
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Union and Soviet Communism, they may reach the verdict of death 
by ecocide.'7 


Peterson’s Troxbled Lands and, especially, Feshbach and Friendly’s 
Ecocids in the USSR have received spectacular publicity in the American 
media. Exploiting the new, uncensored wealth of Russian-language 
sources, they describe an environmental crisis of biblical proportions. 
The former Land of the Soviets is portrayed as a dystopia of polluted 
lakes, poisoned crops, toxic cities and sick children. What Stalinist 
heavy industry and mindless cotton monoculture have not ruined, the 
Soviet military has managed to bomb or irradiate. For Peterson, this 
‘ecological terrorism’ is conclusive proof of the irrationality of a 
society lacking a market mechanism to properly ‘value’ nature. Weigh- 
ing the chances of any environmental clean-up, he holds out only the 
grim hope that economic collapse and radical de-industrialization 
may rid Russia and the Ukraine of their worst polluters.” 


Pentagon eco-freaks Feshbach and Friendly are even more unsparing. 
Bolshevism, it seems, has been a deliberate conspiracy against Gaia, 
as well as against humanity. ‘Ecocide in the USSR stems from the 
force, not the failure, of utopian ambitions.’ It is the ‘ultimate expres- 
sion of the Revolution’s physical and spiritual brutality’. With Old 
Testament righteousness, they repeat the opinion that ‘there is no 
worse ecological situation on the planet’.9 


Obviously Feshbach and Friendly have never been to Nevada or 
western Utah.” The environmental horrors of Chelyabinsk—40 and 
the Semupalatinsk Polygon have their eerie counterparts in the 
poisoned, terminal landscapes of Marlboro Country. 


2. Misrach’s Inferno 


A horse head extrudes from a haphazardly bulldozed mass grave. A 
dead colt—its forelegs raised gracefully as in a gallop—lies in the hope- 
less embrace of its mother. Pale, leukemic tumbleweed are strewn ran- 
domly atop a bloated, tangled pyramid of rotting cattle, sheep, horses 
and wild mustangs. Inflated by decay, the whole cadaverous mass 
seems to be struggling to rise. A Minoan bull pokes its eyeless head 
from the sand. A weird, almost Jurassic skeleton—except for a hoof, it 
might be the remains of a pterosaur—is sprawled next to a rusty pool 
of unspeakable vileness. The desert reeks of putrefication. 


Photographer Richard Misrach shot this sequence of 8 x 10 colour 
photographs in 1985-87 at dead-animal disposal sites located near 
reputed plutonium ‘hot spots’ and military toxic dumps in Nevada. 





7 Murray Feshbach and Alfred Friendly, Jr., Ecocude om the ussx, New York 1992, p. I 

8 Peterson, p. 248. Peterson also quotes Russian fears that Western joint-vencures and 
multinational investment may only increase environmental destruction and accelerate 
the conversion of the ex-ussa, especially Siberia, into a vast ‘ecological colony’ (pp 
254-257). i 

9 Feshbach and Friendly, pp. 10, 28, and 29 

P Indeed, their sole citanon of environmental degradanon in the United Staes 
concerns the oyster beds of Chesapeake Bay. (Ibid., p 49.) 
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Dead Animals # 327, Richard Misrach, 1987 (Courtesy Fraenkel Gallery) 


As a short text explains, it is commonplace for local livestock to die 
mysteriously, or give birth to monstrous offspring. Ranchers are 
officially encouraged to dump the cadavers, no questions asked, in 
unmarked, county-run pits. Misrach originally heard of this ‘Bosch- 
like’ landscape from a Paiute poet. When he asked for directions, he 
was advised to simply drive into the desert and watch for tell-tale 
flocks of crows. The carrion birds feast on the eyes of dead livestock." 


‘The Pit’ has been compared to Picasso's ‘Guernica’. It is certainly a 
nightmare reconfiguration of traditional cowboy clichés. The lavish 
photographs are deeply repellent, elegiac and hypnotic at the same 
time. Indeed Misrach may have produced the single most disturbing 
image of the American West since ethnologist James Mooney 
countered Frederick Remington's popular paintings of heroic cavalry 
charges with stark photographs of the frozen corpses of Indian 
women and children slaughtered by the Seventh Cavalry’s Hotchkiss 
guns at Wounded Knee in 1890.7 


But this holocaust of the beasts is only one instalment (‘canto VI’) in a 
huge mural of forbidden visions called Desert Cantos. Misrach 1s a 
connoisseur of trespass who, since the late 1970s, has penetrated some 
of the most secretive spaces of the Pentagon Desert in California, 
Nevada and Utah. Each of his fourteen completed cantos (the work is 
still in progress) builds drama around a ‘found metaphor’ that 
dissolves the boundary between documentary and allegory. Invariably 
there 1s an unsettling tension between the violence of the images and 
the elegance of their composition. 


The earliest cantos (his ‘desert noir’ period?) were self-conscious aes- 
thetic experiments influenced by readings in various cabalistic 
sources. Characterisucally, they are mysterious phantasmagorias 
detached from any explicit socio-political context: the desert on fire, a 
drowned gazebo in the Salton Sea, a palm being swallowed by a 
sinister sand dune, and so on.3 By the mid 1980s, however, Misrach 
put aside Blake and Casteneda, and began to produce politically- 
engaged exposés of the Cold War’s impact upon the American West. 
Focusing on Nevada, where the military controls 4 million acres of 
land and 70 per cent of the airspace, he was fascinated by the strange 
stories told by angry ranchers: ‘night raids... by Navy helicopters, 
laser-burned cows, the bombing of historic towns, and unbearable 
supersonic flights...’ With the help of two improbable ant- 
Pentagon activists, a small-town physician named Doc Bargen and a 
gritty bush pilot named Dick Holmes, Misrach spent eighteen months 
photographing a huge tract of public land in central Nevada that had 





€ Richard Misrach, Valent Legacies: three cantas, New York 1992, pp. 38-59, 86 

n An Insh natonalisec who sympathized with the struggle of che Plains Indians, 
Mooney risked professional ruin by including the Ogalala acount of the massacre in 
his classic The Ghest-Dance Religion and the Ssexx Onthreak of 1890, Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington 1896, pp 843-886 The actual photo- 
grapher was George Trager See Richard Jensen et al, Eyemutmess at Wesnded Knee, 
Lincoln 1991 

3 Richard Misrach, æ pbetegraphsc beek, Grapestake Gallery 1979; and Dewrt Contes, 
Albuquerque 1987. 
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been bombed, illegally and continuously, for almost forty years. To 
the Navy this landscape of almost incomprehensible devastation, 
sown with live ammo and unexploded warheads, is simply ‘Bravo 20. 
To Misrach, on the other hand, it is ‘the epicenter . . . the heart of the 
apocalypse’: 


It was the most graphically ravaged environment J had ever seen ... 
I wandered for hours amongst the craters. There were thousands of them. 
Some were small, shallow pits the size of a bathtub, others were gargantuan 
excavations as large as a suburban two-car garage. Some were bone dry, 
with walls of ‘traumatized earth’ splatterings, others were cerie pools of 
blood-red or emerald-green water. Some had crystallized into strange salt 
formations. Some were decorated with the remains of blown-up jeeps, 
tanks, and trucks.“ 


Although Misrach’s photographs of the pulverized public domain, 
published in 1990, riveted national attention on the bombing of the 
West, it was a bitter-sweet achievement. His pilot friend Dick 
Holmes, whom he had photographed raising the American flag over a 
lunarized hill in a delicious parody on the Apollo astronauts, was 
killed in an inexplicable plane crash. The Bush administration, 
meanwhile, accelerated the modernization of bombing ranges in 
Nevada, Utah and Idaho. Huge swathes of the remote West, 
including Bravo 20, have been updated as electronically-scored, multi- 
target grids which, from space, must now look like a single Pentagon 
video-gameboard. 


In his most recent collection of cantos, Violent Legacies (which includes 
‘The Pit’), Misrach offers a haunting, visual archeology of ‘Project 
W-47', the super-secret final assembly and flight testing of the bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The hangar which housed the 
Enola Gay still stands (indeed, a sign warns: ‘Use of deadly force 
authorized’) amidst the ruins of Wendover Air Base ın the Great Salt 
Desert of Utah. In the context of incipient genocide, the fossil flight- 
crew humour of 1945 is unnerving. Thus a fading slogan over the 
A-bomb assembly building reads ‘Blood, Sweat and Beers’, while 
graffiti on the administrative headquarters commands ‘Eat My Fall- 
out’. The rest of the base complex, including the atomic bomb storage 
bunkers and loading pits, has eroded into megalithic abstractions 
that evoke the ground-zero helter-skelter of J.G. Ballard’s famous short- 
story, “The Terminal Beach’. Outlined against ochre desert mountains 
(the Newfoundland Range, I believe), the forgotten architecture and 
casual detritus of the first nuclear war are almost beautiful.” 


In cultivating a neo-pictoralist style, Misrach plays subtle tricks on the 
sublime. He can look Kurz’s Horror straight in the face and make a 
picture postcard of it. This attention to the aesthetics of murder infur- 
iates some partisans of traditional black-and-white political docu- 
mentarism, but it also explains Misrach’s extraordinary popularity. 





4 Richard Misrach (with Myriam Weisang Misrach), Breve 20° The Bembrng of the 
Amerscan West, Baltimore 1990, p. xv. 
D Valens Lepacees, pp. 14—37, 83-86. 
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He reveals the terrible, hypnotizing beauty of Nature in its death- 
throes, of Landscape as Inferno. We have no choice but to look. 


If there is little precedent for this in previous photography of the 
American West, it has a rich resonance in contemporary—especially 
Latin American—politcal fiction. Discussing the role of folk apoca- 
lypticism in the novels of Garcia Marquez and Carlos Fuentes, Lois 
Zamora inadvertently supplies an apt characterization of Desert 
Cantos: 


The literary devices of biblical apocalypse and magical realism coincide in 
their hyperbolic narration and in their serves! images of utter chass and 
wantierable perfection. And in both cases, [this] surrealism is not principally 
conceived for psychological effect, as in earlier European examples of the 
mode, but ıs instead grounded in social and poliacal realities and 1s 
designed to communicate the writers’ objections to those realities.™ 


3. Resurveying the West 


Just as Marquez and Fuentes, then, have led us through the hallucinat- 
ory labyrinth of modern Latin American history, so Misrach has 
become an indefatigable tour guide to the Apocalyptic Kingdom that 
the Department of Defense has built in the desert West. His vision is 
singular, yet, at the same time, Desert Cantos claims charter member- 
ship in a broader movement of politicized Western landscape photo- 
graphy that has made the destruction of nature its dominant theme. 


Its separate detachments over the last fifteen years have included, 
first, the so-called New Topegrapbics in the mid 1970s (Lewis Balu, 
Robert Adams and Joel Deal),” closely followed by the Rephotograpbic 
Survey Propct (Mark Klett and colleagues), and, then, in 1987, by the 
explicitly activist Atomic Photographers Gatld (Robert Del Tredici, 
Carole Gallagher, Peter Goin, Patrick Nagatani, and twelve others). 
If each of these moments has had its own artistic virtue (and preten- 
sion), they share a common framework of revisionist principles. 


In the first place, they have mounted a frontal attack on the hegemony 
of Ansel Adams, the dead pope of the ‘Sierra Club school’ of Nature- 
as-God photography. Adams, if necessary, doctored his negatives to 
remove any evidence of human presence from his apotheosized 
wilderness vistas. The new generation has rudely deconstructed this 
myth of a virginal, if 1mperilled nature. They have rejected Adams’ 
Manichaen division between ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ landscape, which 
‘leaves the already altered and inhabited parts of our environment 





% Lois Parkinson Zamora, Wratrag the Apocalypse, Historical Viswa m Coutemporary US 
and Latim American Fita, Cambridge 1989, p. 189 (my emphasis) 

T William Jenkins, New Tepegraphss. Phetegraphs of a Man-Altered Landscape, Inter- 
national Museum of Photography, Rochester 1975. 

$ Mark Kien, Ellen Manchester et al, Sesma View: The Rephetegrapbha Survey Propet, 
Albuquerque 1984. 

% Sen Francisco Camerawork, Navlesr Matters, San Francisco 1991 

© See Adams's own account of how he retouched a famous photograph of Mount 
Whitney co eliminare a town name from a foreground hill Examples: The Makıag of 
Forty Phetegrapbs, Boston 1983, p 165. 
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dangerously open to uncontrolled exploitation’. Their West, by con- 
trast, is an irrevocably social landscape, transformed by militarism, 
urbanization, the interstate highway, epidemic vandalism, mass 
tourism, and the extractive industries’ boom-and-bust cycles. Even in 
the ‘last wild places’, the remote ranges and lost box canyons, the 
Pentagon's jets are always overhead. 


Secondly, the new generation has created an alternative iconography 
around such characteristic, but previously spurned or ‘unphotograph- 
able’ objects as industrial debris, rock graffiti, mutilated saguaros, 
bulldozer tracks, discarded girlie magazines, military shrapnel and 
dead animals.” Like the surrealists, they have recognized the oracular 
and critical potencies of the commonplace, the discarded, and the 
ugly. But as environmentalists, they also understand the fate of the 
rural West as the national dumping ground. 


Finally, their projects derive historical authority from a shared bench- 
mark: the photographic archive of the great nineteenth-century scien- 
tific and topographic surveys of the intermontane West. Indeed, most 
of them have acknowledged the centrality of ‘resurvey’ as strategy or 
metaphor. The New Topograpbers, by their very name, declared an alle- 
giance to the scientific detachment and geological clarity of Timothy 
O'Sullivan (famed photographer for Clarence King’s 18708 survey of 
Great Basin), as they turned their cameras on the suburban waste- 
lands of the New West. The Rephotographers ‘animated’ the disloca- 
tions from past to present by painstakingly assuming the exact camera 
stances of their predecessors and producing the same scene a hundred 
years later. Meanwhile, the Atomic Photographers, in emulation of the 
old scientific surveys, have produced increasingly precise studies of 
the landscape tectonics of nuclear testing. 


Resurvey, of course, presumes a crisis of definition, and it is interest- 
ing to speculate why the new photography, in tts struggle to capture 
the meaning of the postmodern West, has been so obsessed with 
nineteenth-century images and canons. It is not because, as might 
otherwise be imagined, Timothy O'Sullivan and his colleagues were 
able to see the West pristine and unspoiled. As Klett’s ‘rephoto- 
graphs’ startlingly demonstrate, the grubby hands of manifest destiny 
were already all over the landscape by 1870. What was more import- 
ant was the exceptional scientific and artistic integrity with which the 
surveys confronted landscapes that, as Jan Zita Grover suggests, were 
culturally ‘unreadable’ .4 


The regions that today constitute the Pentagon’s ‘national sacrifice 





= Barry Lopez paraphrased by Thomas Southall, ‘I Wonder Whar He Saw’, from 
Klet, Manchester, et al, p 150 

P Aside from Misrach, see especially Mark Klett, Traces of Eden: Travels tx the Desert 
Seathwest, Boston 1986; and Revealsag Territory, Albuquerque 1992. 

*> Revealingly, a decisive influence on the New Topegraphacs was the surrealist photo- 
gtapher Frederick Sommer His portraits of the Arizona desert were published in 19.44 
at the insugation of Max Ernst See the essay by Mark Haworth-Booth in Lewis Baltz, 
San Qmentrn Point, New York 1986. 

M Jan Zita Gover, ‘Landscapes Ordinary and Extraordinary’, A/tertmage, December 
1983, pp. 7-8 
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zone’ (the Great Basin of eastern California, Nevada and western 
Utah) and its ‘plutonium periphery’ (the Columbia—Snake Plateaux, 
the Wyoming Basin and the Colorado Plateau) have few landscape 
analogues anywhere else on earth. (See map.) Early accounts of the 
intermontane West in the 1840s and 1850s (John Fremont, Sir Richard 
Burton, the Pacific railroad surveys) chipped away eclectically, with 
little success, at the towering popular abstracuon of ‘the Great 
American Desert’. Nevada and Utah, for instance, were variously 
compared to Arabia, Turkestan, the Takla Makan, Timbucktoo, Aus- 
tralia, and so on, but in reality, Victorian minds were travelling 
through an essentially extraterrestial terrain, far outside their cultural 
experience. (Perhaps literally so, since planetary geologists now 
study lunar and Martian landforms by analogy with strikingly sumilar 
landscapes in the Colorado and Columbia—Snake River plateaux.) 


The bold stance of the survey geologists, their artists and photograph- 
ers, was to face this radical ‘Otherness’ on its own terms.* Like 
Darwin in the Galapagos, John Wesley Powell and his colleagues 
(especially Clarence Dutton and the great Carl Grove Gilbert) event- 
ually cast aside a trunkful of Victorian preconceptions in order to 
recognize novel forms and processes in nature. Thus Powell and 
Gilbert had to invent a new science, geomorphology, to explain the 
amazing landscape system of the Colorado Plateau where rivers were 
often ‘antecedent’ to highlands and the ‘laccolithic’ mountains were 
really impotent volcanoes. (Similarly, decades larer, another quiet 
revolunonary in the survey tradition, Harlen Bretz, would jetuson 
uniformitarian geological orthodoxy in order to show that cataclysmic 





™ The cold deserts and sagebrush (Artemius) steppes of the Great Basin and the high 
plaresux are florisuc colonies of Cencral Asia (see Neil West [ed }, Eoarpstems of the 
World 5: Temporais Deserts and Semi-Deserts, Amsterdam 1983), but the physical lend- 
scapes are virtually unique (see Graf, W L. [ed ], Gonmerpbec Systems of North America, 
Boulder 1987) 

æ It is important to recall chat che mual exploranion of much of this ‘lasc West’ 
occurred only 125 years ago. Cf Gloria Cline, Explortug the Great Basin, Reno 1953; Wd- 
Lam Goerzmann, Army Exqleratren m the American West, 1803-1863, New Haven 1959; 
and New Lands, New Mea, New York 1986. 

1 The acloian processes of the Colorado Plateau have provided valuable insights into 
the origin of certain Mertian landscapes (Jule Laity, “The Colorado Plareau tn Planet- 
ary Geology Studies’, in Graf, pp 288-297), while the Channeled Scablands of 
Washington are the closest cerresnal equivalent to the grear flood channels discovered 
on Mars in 1972. (See Baker et al., ‘Columbia and Snake River Plains’, ibid., pp. 
403-468.) Finally, che basalt plains and calderas of the Snake River in Idaho are con- 
sidered the best analogues to the lunar mare (ibid ) 

There were four topographical and geological surveys afoot in the West between 
1867 and 1879 The Survey of the Forteth Parallel was led by Clarence King, the Sur- 
vey Wes of the One Hundredth Meridian was under the command of Lieutenant 
George Wheeler, the Survey of the Territories was directed by Ferdinand Wandeveer 
Hayden, and the Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region was led by Jobn Weasley 
Powell They produced u6 sciennfic publications, including such masterpieces as 
Clarence Duron, Tertaery History of the Grand Canpa, Washington 1873; Grove Karl 
Gilbert, Repert ex the Geology of the Henry Mexetares, Washington 1877, and John Wesley 
Powell, Exploratsen of the Colorade Rover of the West, Washington 1873. John McPhee has 
recently repeated King’s survey of the fortieth parallel (now Lorerstate 80) in his four- 
volume ‘cross-section of human and geological ume’ Amasis of the Former World, New 
York, 1980-1993. 
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ice-age floods were responsible for the strange ‘channeled scablands’ 
carved into the lava of the Columbia Plateau).” 


If the surveys ‘brought the strange spires, majestic cliff facades, and 
fabulous canyons into the realm of scientific explanation’, then (notes 
Gilbert’s biographer), they ‘also gave them a critical aesthetic mean- 
ing’ through the stunning photographs, drawings and narratives that 
accompanied and expanded the technical reports.° Thus Timothy 
O’Sullivan (who with Mathew Brady had photographed the ranks of 
death at Gettysburg) abandoned the Ruskinian paradigms of nature 
representation to concentrate on naked, essential form in a way that 
presaged modernism. His ‘stark planes, the seemingly two-dimensional 
curtain walls, [had] no immediate parallel in the history of art and 
photography...No one before had seen the wilderness in such 
abstract and architectural forms.’ Similarly Clarence Dutton, ‘the 
genixs loci of the Grand Canyon’, created a new landscape language— 
also largely architectural, but sometimes phantasmagorical—to 
describe an unprecedented dialectics of rock, colour and light. (Steg- 
ner says he ‘aestheticized geology’; perhaps, more accurately, he 
eroticized it.)? 


But this convergence of science and sensibility (which has no real 
twentieth-century counterpart) also compelled a moral view of the 
environment as it was laid bare for exploitation. Setting a precedent 
which few of his modern descendants have had the guts to follow, 
Powell, the one-armed Civil War hero, laid out the political implica- 
tions of the Western surveys with exacting honesty in his famous 1877 
Report on the Lands of the Arid Region. His message, which Wallace 
Stegner has called ‘revolutionary’ (and others ‘socialistic’), was that 
the intermontane region’s only salvation was Cooperativism based on 
the communal management and conservation of scarce pasture and 
water resources. Capitalism pure and simple, Powell implied, would 
destroy the West.» 


The surveys, then, were not just another episode in measuring the 
West for conquest and pillage; they were, rather, an autonomous 
moment in the history of American science when radical new percep- 
tions temporarily created a pathway for a utopian alternative to the 
future that became Project w-47 and The Pit. That vantage-pount is 
now extinct. In reclaiming this tradition, contemporary photograph- 
ers have elected to fashion their own clarity without the aid of the 
Victorian optimism that led Powell into the chasms of the Colorado. 





» Cf. RJ. Chorley, AJ. Dunn and R.P Beckinsale, The History of the Sindy of Land- 
forms, Volume 1. Geomsrphelegy Before Davis, London 1964, pp 469—621; and Baker et. 
el, ibid. 
3° Stephen Pyne, Greve Keri Gilbert, Austin 1980, p 8L (He 1s referring specifically to 
the renowned geologist, Clarence Dutton, another member of the Powell survey ) 
3 Ann-Sargent Wooster, ‘Reading the American Landscape’, Aftertmags, March 1982, 
pp. 6-8. 
A Consider ‘relapsing chasms’, ‘wilted, drooping faces’, ‘waving cones of the Uinke- 
ret’, and so on. See Wallace Stegner, Beyond the Hundreaith Mersdsan fobs Wesley Powell 
and the Second Opentug of the West, Boston 1954, chapter 2. 
Ð Ibid., chapter 3. The ironic legacy of Powell's Repert was the eventual formation of a 
federal Reclamation Agency that became the handmaiden of a Western power- 
structure commanded by the utility monopolies and corporate agriculture. 
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But ‘Resurvey’, if a resonant slogan, is a diffuse mandate. For some it 
has meant little more than checking to see if the boulders have moved 
after a hundred years. For others, however, it has entailed perilous 
moral journeys deep into the interior landscapes of the Bomb. 


4. Jellyfish Babies 


If Richard Misrach has seen ‘the heart of the apocalypse’ at Bravo 20, 
Carole Gallagher has spent a decade at ‘America Ground Zero’ (the 
ttle of her new book) in Nevada and southwestern Utah photograph- 
ing and collecting the stories of its victims.34 She is one of the 
founders of the Atomic Photographers Guild, arguably the most 
important social-documentary collaboration since the 1930s, when 
Roy Stryker’s Farm Security Administration Photography Unit 
brought together the awesome lenses of Walker Evans, Dorothea 
Lange, Ben Shahn, Russell Lee and Arthur Rothstein. Just as the FSA 
photographers dramatized the plight of the rural poor during the 
Depression, so the Guild has endeavoured to document the human 
and ecological costs of the nuclear arms race. Its accomplishments 
include Peter Goin’s revelatory Nuclear Landscapes (photographed at 
test-sites ia the American West and the Marshall Islands) and Robert 
Del Tredici’s biting exposé of nuclear manufacture, At Work tm the 
Fields of the Bomb 35 


But it is Gallagher's work that proclaims the most explicit continuity 
with the FSA tradition, particularly with Dorothea Lange’s classical 
black-and-white portraiture. Indeed she prefaces her book with a 
meditation on a Lange motto and incorporates some haunting Lange 
photographs of St. George, Utah in 1953. There is no doubt that Amer- 
ica Ground Zero is intended to stand on the same shelf with such New 
Deal-era classics as Am American Exodus, Lat Us Now Prasse Famous Men 
and Yow Have Seen Their Faces.55 Hers, however, is a more painful book. 


In the early 1980s, Gallagher moved from New York City to St. 
George to work full-time on her oral history of the casualties of the 
American nuclear test programme. Beginning with its first nuclear 
detonation in 1951, this small Mormon city, due east of the Nevada 
test-site, has been shrouded in radiation debris from scores of 
atmospheric and accidentally ‘ventilated’ underground blasts. Each 
lethal cloud was the equivalent of billions of X-rays and contained 
more radiation than was released at Chernobyl in 1988. Moreover, the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) in the 1950s had deliberately 
planned for fallout to blow over the St. George region in order to 


eee 
* Carole Gallagher, Amerxan Ground Zero: The Secret Nuclaer Wer, Boston 1993. 

3 Peter Goin, Necleer Landscapes, Baltimore 1991, and Robert Del Tredici, At Work sm 
the Frelds of the Bemb, New York 1987. See also Patrick Nagatanı, Neclesr Enchantment, 
Albuquerque 1990, John Hooton, Naclser Heartlands, 1988; and Jim Lerager, In the 
Shadow ef the Clana, 1988. Comparable work by independent filmakers includes John 
Else, The Day after Trinity (1981), Dennis O'Rouke, Half Lif (1985); and Robert Stone, 
Raase Bikra: (1988). 

* Dorothea Lange and Paul Taylor, As Amersas Exadas, New York 1938; James Agee 
and Walker Evans, Let Us New Prass Fameas Men, Boston 1941, Erakine Caldwell and 
Margaret Bourke-Whice, Yew Hers Sea Ther Feces, New York 1937. 
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Ken Case, the ‘Atomic Cowboy’, North Las Vegas (© Carole Gallagher, 1993) 


avoid Las Vegas and Los Angeles. In the icy, Himmlerian jargon of a 
secret AEC memo unearthed by Gallagher, the targeted communities 
were ‘a low-use segment of the population’ .37 


As a direct result, this downwind population (exposed to the fallout 
equivalent of perhaps fifty Hiroshimas) is being eaten away by cumu- 
lative cancers, neurological disorders and genetic defects. Gallagher, 
for instance, talks about her quiet dread of going into the local K- 
Mart and ‘seeing four- and five-year-old children wearing wigs, 
deathly pale and obviously in chemotheraphy’.?® But such horror has 
become routinized in a region where cancer i$ so densely clustered 
that virtually any resident can matter-of-factly rattle off long lists of 
tumorous or deceased friends and family. The eighty-some voices— 
former Nevada test-site workers and ‘atomic Gis’ as well as Down- 
winders—that comprise America Ground Zero are weary with the 


minutiae of pain and death. 


In most of these individual stories there is one single moment of 
recognition that distils the terror and awe of the catastrophe that has 
enveloped their life. For example, two military veterans of shot Hood 
(a 74-kiloton hydrogen bomb detonated in July 1957) recall the vision 
of hell they encountered 1n the Nevada desert: 


We'd only gone a short way when one of my men said, ‘Jesus Christ, look 
at that!’ I looked where he was pointing, and what I saw horrified me. 
There were people in a stockade—a chain-link fence with barbed wire on 
top of it. Their hair was falling out and their skin seemed to be peeling off 
They were wearing blue denim trousers but no shirts... 

I was happy, full of life before I saw that bomb, but then I understood 
evil and was never the same . .I seen how the world can end 39 


For sheep ranchers it was the unsettling spectacle they watched season 
after season in their lambing sheds as irradiated ewes attempted to 
give birth: ‘Have you ever seen a five-legged lamb?’4° For one 
husband, on the other hand, it was simply watching his wife wash her 


hair. 


Four weeks after chat [the aromic test] I was sittin’ in the front room 
reading the paper and she'd gone into the bathroom to wash her har. All 
at once she let out the most ungodly scream, and I run in there and there's 
about half her hair layin’ in the washbasia! You can image a women with 
beautiful, raven-black hair, so black it would glint green in the sunlight just 
like a raven’s wing, and it wes long hair down onto her shoulders There 
was half of it in the basin and she was as bald as old Yul Brynner... # 


Perhaps most bone-chilling, even more than the anguished accounts 
of small children dying from leukemia, are the stories about the 





37 Gallagher, p. xmi 

* Ibid, p 1a. 

3 Israel Torres and Robert Carter, in ibid, pp 61-62 Gallagher encountered the 
story about the charred human guinea-pigs (prisoners?) ‘again and again from men 
who participated in shot Hood’ (ibid ) 

# Delayne Evans, in ibid, p 275 

f Issac Nelson, 1n tbid., p. 134 
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‘jellyfish babies’: irradiated fetuses that developed into grotesque 
hydatidiform moles. 


I remember being worried because they said the cows would eat the hay 
and all this fallout had covered it and through the milk they would get 
radioactive iodine... From four to ebout sx months I kept a-wondering 
because I hadn't felt any kicks. I hadn’t progressed to the size of a 
normal pregnancy and the doctor gave me a sonogram. He couldn't see any 
form of a baby _He did a D and c. My husband was there and he 
showed him what he had taken out of my uterus. There were little 
grapelike cysts. My husband said ıt looked like a bunch of peeled grapes + 


The ordinary Americans who lived, and still live, these nightmares are 
rendered in great dignity in Gallagher’s photographs. But she cannot 
suppress her frustration with the passivity of so many of the Mormon 
Downwinders. Their unquestioning submission to a Cold War 
government in Washington and an authoritarian church hierarchy in 
Salt Lake City disabled effective protest through the long decades of 
contamination. To the cynical atcomocrats in the AEC, they were just 
gullible hicks in the sticks, suckers for soapy reassurances and idiot 
‘the atom is your friend’ propaganda films. As one subject recalled his 
Utah childhood: ‘I remember in school they showed a film once called 
A is for Atom, B is for the Bomb. I chink most of us who grew up in that 
period ... [have now] added C is for Cancer, D is for Diath’ ® 


Indeed, most of the people interviewed by Gallagher seem to have had 
a harder time coming to grips with government deception than with 
cancer. Ironically, Washington waged its secret nuclear war against 
the most patriotic cross-section of the population imaginable, a 
virtual Norman Rockwell tapestry of Americana: gungho Marines, 
ultra-loyal test-site workers, Nevada cowboys and tungsten miners, 
Mormon farmers, and freckled-face Utah schoolchildren. For forty 
years the Atomic Energy Commission and its successor, the Depart- 
ment of Energy, have lied about exposure levels, covered up 
Chernobyl-sized accidents, suppressed research on the contamination 
of the milk supply, ruined the reputation of dissident scientists, 
abducted hundreds of body parts from victims and conducted a 
ruthless legal war to deny compensation to the Downwinders.44 A 
1980 Congressional study accused the agencies of ‘fraud upon the 
court’, but Gallagher uses a stronger word—‘genocide’—and reminds 
us that ‘lack of vigilance and control of the weaponeers’ has morally 
ee 
# Ina Iverson, pp. 141-143. Gallagher points out that molar pregnancies are also ‘an 
all too common experience for the native women of the Marshall Islands in the pacific 
Testing Range after being exposed to the fallout from the detonations of hydrogen 
bombs’ (ibid.). 

4 Jay Truman, p. 308. 

44 The literature is overwhelming. Cf. House Subcommittee on Oversight and Invesn- 
gations, The Fergetten Games Pigs, 96th Congress, 2nd session, August 1980, Thomas 
Saffer and Orville Kelly, Countdown Zero, New York 1982; John Fuller, The Dey We 
Bombed Utah. America’s Mast Lethal Sera, New York 1984; Richard Miler, Unaler the 
Clana: The Decades of Nucluer Testing, New York 1986; Howard Ball, Justis Dewswead: 
America’s Atomic Testreag Program in the 19505, New York 1986; A. Costandina Tins, 
Bombs in the Backyard: Asem Testing and Atemic Polstxs, Reno 1986; and Philip Fradkin, 
Falles. An Amerxan Nuclear Tragidy, Tucson 1989 
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and economically ‘played a large role in bankrupting. . . not just one 
superpower but two’.43 


And what has been the ultimate cost? For decades the AEC cover-up 
prevented the accumulation of statistics or the initiation of research 
that might provide some minimal parameters. However an unpub- 
lished report by a Carter administration taskforce (quoted by Philip 
Fradkin) determined that 170,000 people had been exposed to con- 
tamination within a 250-mile radius of the Nevada Test Site. In addi- 
tion, roughly 250,000 servicemen, some of them cowering in trenches 
a few thousand yards from ground zero, took part in atomic war 
games in Nevada and the Marshall Islands during the 19508 and early 
19608. Together with the Test Site workforce, then, it is reasonable to 
estimate that at least 500,000 people were exposed to intense, short- 
range effects of nuclear detonation. (For comparison, this is the 
maximum figure quoted by students of the fallout effects from tests at 
the Semipalatinsk Polygon).4° 


But these figures are barely suggestive of the real scale of nuclear 
toxicity. Another million Americans have worked in nuclear weapons 
plants since 1945, and some of these plants, especially the giant Han- 
ford complex in Washington, have contaminated their environments 
with secret, deadly emissions, including radioactive iodine.47 Most of 
the urban Midwest and Northeast, moreover, was downwind of the 
19508 atmospheric tests, and storm fronts frequently dumped 
carcinogenic, radio-isotope ‘hot spots’ as far east as New York City. 
As the commander of the elite Air Force squadron responsible for 
monitoring the nuclear test clouds during the 1950s told Gallagher (he 
was dying of cancer): “There isn’t anybody in the United States who 
isn't a downwinder.... When we followed the clouds, we went all 
over the United States from east to west.... Where are you going to 
draw the line?'4 , 


5. Humbling ‘Mighty Uncle’ 


Yet protesting native Americans and Downwinders have drawn one 
kind of line in the Nevada desert. Flash back to last fall 49 


The (private) Wackenhut guards at the main gate of the Nuclear Test 
Site (NTS) nervously adjust the visors on their riot helmets and fidget 
with their batons. One block away, just beyond the permanent traffic 
sign that warns ‘Watch for Demonstrators!’, e thousand anti-nuclear 
protestors, tie-dyed banners unfurled, are approaching at a funeral 
pace to the sombre beat of drum. 


The unlikely leader of this youthful peace army is a rugged-looking 
rancher from the Ruby Mountains named Raymond Yowell. With a 
barrel chest that strains against his pearl-buttoned shirt, and callused 





© Gallagher, pp. Tai- 

# Predkin, pp. $7; Peterson, pp 203 and 230 (fn. 49). 

41 See ‘From the Editors’, Ths Bulleten of the Atemi Scoeatists, September 1990, p. 2 
48 Colonel Langford Harrison, in Gallagher, p. 97. 

# A version of what follows was published in Cressreea’s, April 1993. 
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hands that have roped a thousand mustangs, he makes the Marlboro 
Man seem wimpy. But if you look closely, you will notice a sacred 
eagle feather in his Stetson. Mr Yowell is chief of the Western Sho- 
shone National Council. 


When an official warns protestors that they will be arrested if they 
cross the cattleguard that demarcates the boundary of the Test Site, 
Chief Yowell scowls that it is the Department of Energy who 1s 
trespassing on sacred Shoshone land. ‘We would be obliged’, he says 
firmly, ‘if yow would leave. And please take your damn nuclear waste 
and rent-a-cops with you.’ 


While Chief Yowell is being handcuffed at the main gare, scores of 
protestors are breaking through the perimeter fence and fanning out 
across the desert. They are chased like rabbits by armed Wackenhuts 
in fast, low-slung dune-buggies. Some try to hide behind Joshua trees, 
but all will be eventually caught and returned to the concrete-and- 
razor-wire compound that serves as the Test Site’s hoosegow. It is n 
October, the day before the quincentenary of Columbus’s crash 
landing in the New World. 


The us nuclear test programme has been under almost constant siege 
since the Las Vegas-based American Peace Test (a direct-action off- 
shoot of the old Moratorium) first encamped outside the NTS’s Mer- 
cury gate in 1987. Since then more than ten thousand people have 
been arrested at APT mass demonstrations or in smaller actions rang- 
ing from Quaker prayer vigils to Greenpeace commando raids on 
ground zero itself. (In Violemt Legacies Misrach includes a wonderful 
photograph of the ‘Princesses Against Plutonium’, attired in radiation 
suits and death masks, illegally camped inside the NTS perimeter.) 
Dodging the Wackenhuts in the Nevada desert has become the rite of 
passage for a new generation of peace activists. 


The fall 1992 Test Site mobulization— ‘Healing Global Wounds’—was 
a watershed in the history of anti-nuclear protest. In the first place, 
the action coincided with Congress’s nine-month moratorium on 
nuclear testing (postponing until this September a test blast code- 
named ‘Mighty Uncle’). At long last, the movement’s strategic goal, a 
comprehensive test ban treaty, seemed tantalizingly within grasp. 
Secondly, the leadership within the movement has begun to be 
assumed by the indigenous peoples whose lands have been poisoned 
by nearly a half century of nuclear testing. 


These two developments have a fascinating international connection. 
Washington’s moratorium was a grudging response to Moscow's 
earlier, unilateral cessation of testing, while the Russian initiative was 
coerced from Yeltsin by unprecedented popular pressure. The revela- 
tion of a major nuclear accident at the Polygon in February 1989 
provoked a non-violent uprising in Kazakhstan. The famed writer 
Olzhas Suleimenov used a televised poetry reading to urge Kazakhs to 
emulate the example of the Nevada demonstrations. Tens of thous- 
ands of protestors, some brandishing photographs of family members 
killed by cancer, flooded the streets of Semipalatinsk and Alma-Ata, 
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and within a year the ‘Nevada-Semupalatinsk Movement’ had become 
‘the largest and most influential public organization in Kazakhstan, 
drawing its support from a broad range of people—from the 
intelligentsia to the working class’. Two years later, the Kazakh 
Supreme Soviet, as part of its declaration of independence, banned 
nuclear testing forever. 


It was the world’s first successful anti-nuclear revolution, and its 
organizers tried to spread its spirit with the formation of the Global 
Anti-Nuclear Alliance (GANA). They specifically hoped to reach out to 
other indigenous nations and communities victimized by nuclear 
colonialism. The Western Shoshones were amongst the first to 
respond. Unlike many other Western tribes, Chief Yowell’s people 
have never conceded Us sovereignty in the Great Basin of Nevada and 
Utah, and even insist on carrying their own national passport when 
travelling abroad. In conversations with the Kazakhs and activists 
from the Pacific test sites, they discovered a poignant kinship that 
eventually led to the joint GANA-Shoshone sponsorship of ‘Healing 
Global Wounds’ with its twin demands to end nuclear testing and 
restore native land rights.” 


In the past some participants had criticized the American Peace Test 
encampments for their overwhelmingly countercultural character. 
Indeed, last October as usual, the bulletin board at the camp's 
entrance gave directions to affinity groups, massage tables, brown rice 
and karmic enhancements. But the Grateful Dead ambience was 
leavened by the presence of an authentic Great Basin united front that 
included Mormon and Paiute Indian Downwinders from the St. 
George area, former Gls exposed to the 1950s atmospheric tests, 
Nevada ranchers struggling to demilitarize public land (Citizens 
Alert), a representative of workers poisoned by plutonium at the giant 
Hanford (Washington) nuclear plant, and the Reese River Valley 
Rosses, a Shoshone country-western band. In addition there were 
friends from Kazakhstan and Mururoa, as well as a footsore regiment 
of European cross-continent peace marchers. 


The defeat of George Bush a month after ‘Healing Global Wounds’ 
solidified optimism in the peace movement that the Congressional 
moratorium would become a permanent test ban. The days of the 
Nevada Test Site seemed numbered. Yet to the dismay of the Western 
Shoshones, the Downwinders and the rest of the peace community, 
the new Democratic administration has shown immodest enthusiasm 
for the ardent wooing of the powerful nuclear-industrial complex. 
Cheered on by the Tory regime in London, which is eager to test the 
nuclear warhead for the RAF's new ‘TASM’ missile in the Nevada desert, 
TOE 
P Peterson, p. 204; also see Feshbach and Friendly, pp. 238-239 
* Western Shoshone leadership in the anti-nuclear movement has educated thousands 
of peace activists about traditional land nghts. Many participants in NTS actions, for 
example, have made pilgrimages co the remote northern Nevada ranch of Carrie and 
Mary Dann, two Western Shoshone sisters whose stubborn resistance to federal efforts 
to evict them from their land and confiscate cheir livestock have made them folk 
heroes For more information, contact the Western Shoshone Defense Project, General 
Delivery, Crescent Valley, Nevada 89821, USA 
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the Pentagon and the three giant atomic-energy laboratories (Liver- 
more, Los Alamos and Sandia) came within a hairsbreadth this spring 
of convincing Clinton to resume ‘Mighty Uncle’. Only a last-minute 
revolt by twenty-three senators—worried that new US tests might 
undermine the crusade against incipient third-world nuclear powers 
like Iraq and North Korea—forced the White House to extend the 
moratorium until next September. Meanwhile, as the pro-test forces 
regroup for the next round, another of the Cold War's Frankenstein 
monsters—biological and chemical warfare—is alive and well in the 
Utah desert. 


6. The Death Lab 


January, this year. It has been one of the coldest winters in memory in 
the Great Basin. Truckers freeze in their stalled rigs on ice-bound 
Interstate 80 while flocks of sheep are swallowed whole by huge snow 
drifts. It is easy to miss the exit to Skull Valley. 


An hour’s drive west of Salt Lake City, Skull Valley is typical of the 
basin and range landscape that characterizes so much of the inter- 
montane West. Ten thousand years ago it was an azure-blue fjord-arm 
of prehistoric Lake Bonneville (mother of the present Great Salt 
Lake), whose ancient shorelines are still etched across the face of the 
snow-capped Stansbury Mountains. Today the valley floor (when not 
snowed-in) is mostly given over to sagebrush, alkali dust and the relics 
of the area’s incomparably strange history. 


In the middle of the valley, for example, the unexpected Polynesian 
ghost town of Iosepa testifies to the ordeal of several hundred native 
Hawatian Mormon converts who fought drought, homesickness and 
leprosy here at the end of the nineteenth century. Further south, a few 
surviving families of Gosiute Indians—cousins of the Western Sho- 
shone and people of Utah’s Dreamtime—operate the ‘Last Pony 
Express Station’ (actually a convenience store) and lease the rest of 
their reservation to the Hercules Corporation for testing rockets and 
explosives. 


Finally, at the valley’s southern ead, across from an incongruously 
large and solitary Mormon temple, a sign warns spies away from 
Dugway Proving Ground: since 1942, the primary test-site for US 
chemical, biological and incendiary weapons. Napalm was first tested 
here on replica German and Japanese workers’ housing, as was the 
supersecret Anglo-American anthrax bomb (Project N) that Churchill 
wanted to use to kill twelve million Germans. Misrach’s Project W-47 
was based nearby, just on the other side of Granite Mountain. And it 
was here in 1968 that an Army nerve-gas experiment went haywire 
and asphyxiated six thousand sheep on the neighbouring Gosiute 
Reservation. 


Shrouded in secrecy and financed by a huge black budget, Dugway 
operated for decades without public scrutiny. Then in 1985 Senator 
Jeremy Stasser and writer Jeremy Rifkin teamed up to expose Pentagon 
plans to use recombinant genetic engineering to create ‘Andromeda 
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strains’ of killer microorganisms. Despite the American signature on 
the 1972 Biological Weapons Convention that banned their develop- 
ment, the Army proposed to build a high-containment laboratory at 
Dugway to ‘defensively’ test its new designer bugs. 


Opposition to the Death Lab was led by Downwinders, Inc., a Salt 
Lake City-based group that grew out of solidarity with the radiation 
victims in the St. George area. In addition to local ranchers and 
college students, the Downwinders were able to rally support from 
doctors at the Latter Day Saints (Mormon) Hospital, and, eventually, 
from the entire Utah Medical Association. Local unease with Dugway 
was further aggravated by the Army’s admission that ultra-toxic 


organisms were regularly shipped through the Us mail.» 


The Pentagon, accustomed to red-carpet treatment in super-patriotic 
Utah, was stunned by the ensuing storm of public hearings and pro- 
tests, as well as the breadth of the opposition. In September 1988 the 
Army reluctantly cancelled plans for its new ‘BL-4’ lab. In a recent 
interview, Downwinders’ organizer Steve Erickson pointed out that 
‘this was the first grassroots victory anywhere, ever, over germ or 
chemical warfare testing’. In 1990, however, the Dugway authorities 
unexpectedly resurrected their biowar lab scheme, although now 
restricting the range of proposed tests to ‘natural’ lethal organisms 
rather than biotech mutants.% 


A year later, while Downwinders and their allies were still skirmish- 
ing with the Army over the possible environmental impact of the new 
lab, Desert Shield suddenly turned into Desert Storm. Washington 
worried openly about Iraq’s terrifying arsenal of biological and 
chemical agents, and Dugway launched a crash programme of experi- 
ments with anthrax, botulism, bubonic plague and other microtoxins 
in a renovated 1950s facility called Baker Lab. Simulants of these 
organisms were also tested in the atmosphere. 


The Downwinders, together with the Utah Medical Association, are 
currently in US District Court challenging the resumption of tests at 
the veteran Baker Lab as well as the plan for a new ‘life sciences test 
facility’. Their case is built around the Army’s noncompliance with 
federal environmental regulations as well as their scandalous failure to 
provide local hospitals with the training and serums to cope with a 
major biowar accident at Dugway. The fantastically toxic botulism 
virus, for example, has been tested at Dugway for decades, but not a 
single dose of the anti-toxin is available in Utah (indeed, there are 
only twelve doses on the enure West Coast).™ 


If the suit goes to trial, the Downwinders hope to pry the lid open on 
the role of biological weapons in the Gulf War According to Erickson, 





P For fuller accounts, cf Jeanne McDermon, The Killeag Winds, New York 1987, and 
Charles Piller and Keith Yamamoto, Geste Wars. Milstary Control Over the New Genetic 
Techuelegies, New York 1988 

B Steve Erickson, Downwinders, Inc , interviewed September, November 1992 and 
January 1993 

4 Downwinders, Inc vs Cheney and Scone, Civil No. 91-c-68y, United Scares Dis- 
trict Court, District of Utah, Central Division. 
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the plaintiffs will make two discovery motions. In the first place, they 
will demand to know why the Army vaccinated tens of thousands of 
its troops with an experimental anti-botulism serum. Were GIs once 
again being used as Pentagon guinea-pigs? Is there any connection 
between the vaccinations and the strange sickness brought home by so 
many Gulf veterans? 


Secondly, the Downwinders hope to shed more light on why the Bush 
administration allowed the sales of potential biological weapons to 
Iraq in the months before the invasion of Kuwait. ‘If the Army's 
justification for resuming tests at Dugway was the imminent Iraqi 
biowar threat, then why did the Commerce Department previously 
allow $20 million of dangerous “dual-use” biological materials to be 
sold to Iraq’s Atomic Energy Commission? Were we trying to defend 
our troops against our own renegade bugs?’ 


7. The Great Waste Basin? 


Echoing sentiments frequently expressed at ‘Healing Global Wounds’, 
Steve Erickson of Downwinders boasts of the peace movement's 
dramatic breakthrough in the West over the past decade. ‘We have 
managed to defeat the MX and Midgetman missile systems, scuttle the 
proposed Canyonlands Nuclear Waste Facility, stop construction of 
Dugway’s BL-4 and impose a temporary nuclear test ban. That's not a 
bad record for cowboys and Indians in Nevada and Utah, two sup- 
posedly bedrock pro-military states!’ 


At the same time, the Downwinders and other groups, including the 
Western Shoshones, foresee an ominous new environmental and 
health menace under the apparently benign slogan of ‘Demilitariz- 
ation’. With the abrupt ending of the Cold War, millions of aging 
strategic and tactical weapons, as well as six tons of military pluton- 
jum (the most poisonous substance that has ever existed), must 
somehow be disposed of. As Seth Schulman warns, ‘the nationwide 
military toxic waste problem is monumental—a nightmare of almost 
overwhelming proportion’.»7” The Pentagon’s immediate temptation 
is simply to dump most of its obsolete missiles, chemical weaponry 
and nuclear waste in the thinly populated triangle between Reno, Salt 
Lake City and Las Vegas. 


In last September's bruising battle over the omnibus energy bill, 
Nevada's congressional delegation (morally compromised by their 
traditional enthusiasm for the Nuclear Test Site) were routed in a last- 
ditch attempt to block the Department of Energy from locating the 
nation’s first high-level nuclear waste dump at Yucca Mountain, just a 
hundred miles northeast of Las Vegas, the nation’s fastest growing 
metropolitan area. Meanwhile, nearly half of the Pentagon's chemical 
weapons stockpile is awaiting incineration at Tooele Army Depot, 
just west of Salt Lake City. Although sites in seven other states have 





Ð Erickson refers to information revealed in December 1990 by Ted Jacobs, chief 
counsel to the House Subcommittee on Commerce, Consumer and Monetary Affairs 
% Ibid. 

7 Schulman, p 7 
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also been designated for chemical weapons disposal, the Downwind- 
ers fear that local political opposition has virtually eliminated every 
facılity except Tooele, where a pilot incinerator has been plagued by 
poor management and repeated accidental releases of deady nerve gas. 


Private defence contractors like General Atomic, Thiokol, Hercules, 
and Aeroject General are also looking at new disposal sites in Nevada, 
Idaho and Utah. Environmental journalist Triana Silton believes that 
a ‘full-fledged corporate war is shaping up as part of the old military- 
industrial complex transforms itself into a new toxic waste-disposal 
complex’. There is especially fierce rivalry over who will win the 
lucrative contract to incinerate the Pentagon’s two million surplus 
solid-fuel rocket motors, a potential source of fantastic pollution.” 


Finally, other corporations are rushing to make the Great Basin the 
urban West's city dump. Just west of Skull Valley, for example, sub- 
sidiaries of Westinghouse and Union Pacific are building behemoth 
incinerators to burn imported solid waste from Los Angeles and 
Sacramento. Scores of other low-level radiation landfills and hazard- 
ous waste dumps, together with the ubiquitous cynanide ponds asso- 
ciated with the revival of gold mining, pockmark the cow counties of 
Nevada. A further 500 to 1,000 (the total number is classified) ‘highly 
contaminated’ sites pose incalculable hazards on sixteen military and 
Department of Energy facilities from Mercury to Dugway. With so 
much toxicity in the landscape, it is no wonder that Misrach’s dead 
animal pits are commonplace. 


Certainly there has been every reason for the massive international 
outcry against the malign ecological legacy of Stalinism in Eastern 
Europe and the ex-USSR. But the Cold War, as Edward Thompson has 
so often emphasized, was based on an ‘isomorphism’ of bureaucracies 
and weapons-complexes.© It is time to see the other side of this 
terrible symmetry. Blinded by the myth of the American West, few 
urban Americans, and probably even fewer Europeans, are aware of 
the comparable role of the Pentagon in turning the Great Basin into a 
silent, toxic desert. Nor, until now, have we had cause to reflect on 
how ‘Demilitarization’ may just be a new and perverse dispensation 
for continuing ecocide and internal colonialism. 


i ee 
B Interview, September 1992. 

3 Calculated from figures in Schulman, appendix B. 

6° See his famous essay on ‘Hxterminism’ NLR ra, May-June 1980. 
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Witches and Shamans 


The subject on which I have been invited to speak today—witches and 
shamans—is central to my book Storia notturna. Una decifrazione del sabba, ' 
which is appearing now, a few years after the Italian edition, in Japanese 
translation. Instead of summarizing my book in its final form, I prefer to 
invite my listeners to read it by speaking of the preliminary researches which 
allowed me to write it. I should like to recount the road—the somewhat tor- 
tuous road—which brought me, albeit metaphorically, from north-east Italy 
where my research into witchcraft had begun, to the steppes of central Asia. 


. „Ihe great French sinologist, Marcel Granet, once said that ‘la méthode, c'est la 
p après qu'on l'a parcourue’, method is the road after one has travelled it.? 
The word ‘method’ in fact derives from the Greek, even if the etymology pro- 
posed by Granet—meta-odos, after the road—is entirely imaginary. But 
Granet’s jocular remark had a serious—indeed a polemical—content: in any 
scientific realm discourse on method has value only if it is a reflection 
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a posteriori on a piece of concrete research, not when it presents itself 
(and that is by far the most frequent case) as a series of a priori pre- 
scriptions. I hope that the account I am about to give of how my 
research was born and developed may provide confirmation, minimal 
and negligible in itself, of Granet’s ironical assertion. 


To tell the story of the itinerary of a piece of research when it has 
already reached its conclusion (even if ıt is a case, by definition, of a 
provisional conclusion) always—as is obvious—carries with it a risk: 
that of teleology. In retrospect the uncertainties and mistakes disap- 
pear or else are transformed into steps of a stair that leads straight to 
the goal: the historian knows from the beginning what he wants, seeks 
it and in the end finds it. But in real research things do not go like that 
at all. The life of a laboratory, as historians like the Frenchman Bruno 
Latour have described it in recent years using an anthropological 
model, is much more confused and untidy. 


The Euphoria of Ignorance 


The experience I am about to describe is itself more than a little con- 
_ fused and untidy, even if it refers to an individual—myself—and not 
to a group. At the begining there is a sudden illumination, the way a 
subject for research presents itself to a twenty-year-old student at the 
University of Pisa at the end of the 1950s. Up to the moment before, I 
was not sure I wanted to be a historian, but when this subject came 
into my mind I had no more doubts. This was my subject, the subject 
on which I was ready to work for years (I did not imagine how many). 


I have often wondered what the motives were for this unexpected 
enthusiasm, which in retrospect seems to me to have all the character- 
istics of falling 1n love: the lighming suddenness, the enthusiasm, its 
(at least apparent) lack of awareness. Of the history of witchcraft I 
knew nothing: my first act (later repeated very often with other sub- 
jects of research) was to look up the word ‘witchcraft’ in the Exciclo- 
pedia italiana in order to get from it some elementary information. 
Perhaps for the first time I really felt what I would call ‘the euphoria 
of ignorance’: the feeling of knowing nothing and of being on the 
point of learning something. I think that the intense pleasure asso- 
ciated with this moment contributed to preventing me from becoming 
a specialist, from going in depth into a very limited field of study. The 
urge to confront periodically subjects and areas of research of which I 
am completely ignorant has not only endured but has become more 
marked with the years. 


For a student in his second year at university to be totally ignorant 
about the research subject he chooses is a commonplace. Perhaps less 
commonplace is the perception that an analogous disproporton 
between scanty or non-existent preliminary knowledge and the rele- 
vance of the object is probably characteristic of all the really important 





' Storia metterea, Turin 1989; English edition Ecstasses Dactpherreg the Witches’ Sabbath, 
London 1990 The present text was grven as a talk ın Tokyo in November 1992 on the 
occasion of the publication of the Japanese ediuon of this book. 

* The source of this joke 1s Georges Dumézil, cf. J. Bonnet, ed., Gerpes Dammers), Paris 
1991, P-25 
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choices an individual makes in the course of his own existence. (It is 
this disproportion that in retrospect we call destiny.) But then what 
leads him to make the choice? Behind my enthusiasm at the time for the 
research subject which had suddenly appeared before my eyes I think I 
can today guess at a web of memories and childish experiences min- 


gled confusedly with much more recent strong feelings and prejudices. 


How much will the fairytales they told me when I was a child have 
counted in my choice? My mother used to read me the fairytales col- 
lected at the end of the nineteenth century by the Sicilian author, Luigi 
Capuana, peopled by every kind of magic and horror: mother-dragons 
with their mouths bloody from the flesh of ‘lambs, kids/that looked 
like babies’, uny creatures with an innocent look which, when the page 
was turned, changed into monstrous werewolves with gaping jaws. Cro- 
cetta, a girl from the Abruzzi, who lived in the village where my family 
spent three years, told me and my brother (as I have learned from 
something my mother, Natalia Ginzburg, wrote entitled Ieverno sn 
Abrexxo (Winter in the Abruzzo), stories not greatly different from those 
collected by Capuana. In one of them a child is killed by its stepmother 
and served up to its father, then its fleshless bones begin to sing: ‘And 
my cruel stepmother cooked me in the pot/And my gluttonous father 
swallowed me down/He made a good meal of me.’3 Through the 
sinister ambiguity of fairy tales I had begun, as all children do, to 
decipher reality—in the first instance the mysterious world of adults. 


Anthropophagy and animal metamorphoses are at the centre of Storia 
wotturna. To decide to study witchcraft to me meant immediately and 
above all concentrating my attention on the confessions of witches in 
some respects so like the fairytales I had heard in my childhood. But 
onto the motives for this choice, of which at this time I was only 
obscurely aware, were grafted others—both emotional and ideological 
—of a different order. I was born into a family politically of the Left. 
My father, Leone Ginzburg, a Russian by birth (he was born in 
Odessa), who later emigrated with his family to Italy, lost his post as 
a lecturer in Russian literature at the University of Turin for having 
refused to swear loyalty to the Fascist regime. He was then twenty- 
five. From 1934 to 1936 he spent two years in prison for anti-fascist 
activity. When Italy entered the War in 1940 alongside Nazi Germany 
he was banished to a little village in the Abruzzi where he was joined 
by his wife and children; on the fall of the Fascist regime he went to 
Rome and resumed political activity; arrested and recognized, he died 
in 1944 in that wing of the Regina Coeli prison under the control of 
the Nazis. In his classic book I popwlismo russo, the Turin historian, 
Franco Venturi, speaks of the writings and person of my father, 
whom he had known and been close to in antifascist emigré circles in 
Paris, as ‘a new and original incarnation’ of the spirit of the 
narodniks.4 Central to their experience was, as we know, a strong 
moral and intellectual sympathy for the values expressed by peasant 
society. I found a similar attitude in a book which came out after the 
War and are immediately translated into a very large number of 
languages: Christ Stopped at Eboli. Its author, the writer and painter 





3 V. N Ginzburg, ‘Inverno in Abruzzo’ in Le pereis øirtà, Turin 1962, p. IB. 
4 F. Venturi, L pepæisme race, Vol. I, Turin 1952, p. 063. 


Carlo Levi, had also been a friend of my father, and like him had first 
been involved in the antifascist conspiracy in Turin and then been 
sent into internal exile by the regime to a little village in southern 
Italy. I think that these parallels contributed to the profound impres- 
sion which Christ Stopped at Eboli had on me when I read it as an ado- 
lescent. A feeling of identification was inevitable, even if the village in 
Lucania described by Levi was much more isolated and savage than 
the village in the Abruzzi where I had passed part of my infancy. But 
it was not only the circumstances of the composition of the book that 
struck me. Levi never conceals his difference from the southern peas- 
ants, from their ideas and beliefs, but he never assumes an attitude of 
superiority towards them: he takes everything seriously including the 
charms and the magic formulas. From Christ Stopped at Eboli I think I 
learned that intellectual detachment and emotional participation, 
rationality and respect for cultural differences, are attitudes which are 
not only compatible but able to feed each other. From my mother I 
learned something still more important (and not only for my research 
work)—thar there is no relationship between intelligence and social 
and cultural privilege. 


The Perspective of the Victim 


In retrospect I think that both the enduring imprint of the fairytales 
heard in my infancy and the populism absorbed in my family circle 
very quickly contributed to directing my research towards the study of 
the victims of persecution and not towards persecution as such. This 
was a choice which was doubly anomalous in terms of historiography. 
At the end of the fifties, witchcraft, which had for long been a subject 
in the canon, was still considered by the majority of historians (as the 
English historian, Keith Thomas, remarked with detached irony) a 
marginal and bizarre subject of research.5 At most, the legitimacy of 
analysing the persecution of witchcraft was permitted as an aberrant 
episode in European intellectual history of the late Middle Ages and 
the beginning of modern times. During the seventies and eighties 
witchcraft became a historiographical subject that was downright 
fashionable; but the interest of the historians, even when it took on 
much more complex forms than in the past, continued to concentrate 
almost exclusively on the persecution and its cultural and social 
mechanisms. The victims almost always remained in the shadows. 


I have listed some of the reasons which impelled me in precisely this 
direction. At this point I must add something else: the difficulty of 
research of this kind. Some of the most serious obstacles emerged 
gradually over the years; at that time I saw one in particular, the 
apparently similar forms assumed by witchcraft (not by its perse- 
cution) in times and places far apart. One had, I thought, to bring 
witchcraft back into history, historicizing its apparently atemporal 
characteristics. In this desire to take up a cognitive challenge there 
was an inevitable element of youthful arrogance: the desire to prove to 
others and above all to oneself, on the shadow line of which Conrad 


speaks, what one is capable of. 


K Thomas, in M Douglas, ed., Witchcraft: Coafesssons and Accasatrons, London 1970, 
p. 68. 
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I have left to the last an element of which I became conscious only 
many years later, when a friend pointed out to me that the choice to 
study witchcraft and, in particular, the victims of the persecution of 
witchcraft was not really so strange in a Jew who had experienced per- 
secution. This simple remark left me amazed. How could I have let 
such an obvious fact escape me? And yet for years the analogy 
between Jew and witch and the consequent possibility that I might 
have identified myself with the object of my research had not even 
occurred to me. In all of this I am inclined today to see the effect of 
repression. That which is both evident and hidden 1s, as Freud has 
taught us, what we do not want to see. 


I must apologize for talking so long about these personal circum- 
stances. I should like to overcome the narcissistic temptation, which is 
in each one of us, and consider them as data in an experiment tm vitro. 
That the biography of a historian—from his family circumstances, to 
the education he received, to his friendships—is not irrelevant for an 
understanding of his writings, is or should be obvious. But usually 
people do not go beyond this observation. I should like to take advan- 
tage of. what is conventionally—in a sense at once biological and 
bureaucratic—called identity (even if a term like ‘contiguity’ would be 
preferable) between myself today and myself then to examine 1n retro- 
spect how these elements affected my concrete research. Those I have 
listed up to now contributed to the choice of subject (witchcraft) from 
a particular angle (the victims of persecution). But none of them— 
from the most repressed (being a Jew) to the most conscious (the 
desire to cross disciplinary frontiers)—implied a specific research 
hypothesis. The one with which my research began—namely that 
witchcraft might have been in some cases a crude and elementary 
form of class struggle—seems to me today to be an attempt to justify, 
in my own eyes and in those of others, a piece of research lacking true 
historiographical legitimization. My desire to cross disciplinary 
frontiers was in short far from unbounded. 


Behind my hypothesis was the reading of the essays of Eric Hobs- 
bawm, the English Marxist historian—both those collected in Primi- 
tive Rebels (1959) and, above all, a survey published by him in 1960 in 
Societa, the ideological review of the Italian Communist Party, with the 
title ‘For a history of the subaltern classes’, which echoed a term used 
by Gramsci in his Prison Notebooks. For me too, as for so many other 
Italian scholars of my generation, the reading of Gramsci’s writings 
was a decisive event. The Gramsci proposed by Hobsbawm was 
Gramsci read and interpreted in terms of British social anthropology. 
But the anthropological books I felt close to during these years were 
different ones: in the first place those of Lévi-Strauss who, thirty years 
later, was to become the principal person to whom Storia notturna was 
critically addressed. 


I began to read the trials of the Inquisition preserved in the State 
Archive in Modena, the north Italian city. Among those documents Í 
came across a trial in 1519 of a peasant woman, Anastasia la Frap- 
pona, accused of having tried to bring about the death by magic of her 
mistress who had evicted her along with her husband from the land 
they cultivated. ‘Historians usually find what they are looking for—a 
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fact that makes me uneasy,’ wrote Morton Smith, the American his- 
torian of Judaism and Christianity.® I am not sure that I felt a sense 
of embarrassment when faced with the unexpected confirmation of 
my hypothesis concerning witchcraft as an elementary weapon in the 
class struggle. But in fact my research at once took another turno. 


Up to the end of the article which I wrote on the trial I stressed the 
possibility of deciphering in the inquisitorial documents not only 
what the judges had superimposed but also (and this was much less 
taken for granted) the voices of the accused, expressions of a culture 
that was obstinately different.” Struggle and conflict remained central 
but shifted to a cultural plane which was decipherable through a close 
reading of the texts. To encourage me in this direction there were the 
writings of Romance philologists like Erich Auerbach, Leo Spitzer, 
Gianfranco Contin. From them I tried to learn the art of ‘reading 
slowly’ (this 1s, as Roman Jakobson has reminded us, philology)! and 
applying it to non-literary texts. 


The Challenge of Chance and Anomaly 


I am saying all this being wise after the event; I do not wish to project 
into the past a clarity which was not mine at all at that time. In 1961 
and 1962 I travelled all over Italy following the traces of the Inquisi- 
tion archives. I went through moments of doubt and unhappiness; I 
had the impression of wasting ume. My initial hypothesis on witch- 
craft as an elementary form of class struggle no longer satisfied me; 
but I was not in a position to replace 1t with another more satisfying 
one. I happened to go to Venice where in the State Archive one of the 
richest inquisitorial collections is preserved: more than 150 big boxes 
full of interrogations and trials which cover a span of two and a half 
centuries (from the middle of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
when the Inquisition was suppressed). Each scholar can ask each day 
for a limited number of boxes; I think even then it was three. Since I 
literally did not know what I was looking for I asked at random— 
maybe boxes number 8, 15, 37—and then I set about looking through 
the pages of the trials. I felt as if I were playing a kind of Venetian 
roulette. I am stressing these trivial details because they allow me to 
emphasize the absolutely chance nature of my discovery: the interro- 
gation which took place in 1591 of a young cowherd from Latisana, a 
little place not very far from Venice. The cowherd, who was called 
Menichino della Nota, said that four times a year he went out at night 
in spirit along with others born like him with a caul, called night- 
walkers or bemandanti (a word which at that time was quite unknown 
and incomprehensible to me) to fight the witches in a great field full of 
roses in bloom, the meadow of Josaphat. If the bewandant won the har- 
vest would be abundant if the witches won there would be famine. 


I remember perfectly that after reading this document (not more than 





© M Smith. The Secret Gospel. The Discovery and Interpretation of the Sacra Gospel according 
ts Mark, New York 1973, p. 96 

7*Witchcraft and Popular Piety Notes on a Modenese Tnal of 1519’, in Myths, 
Emblems, Clues, London 1990 

® The definiuon is L V. Scerba's Cf R Jakobson, Assritratte di xx lemguista, Bologna 
1987, p 180. 
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three or four pages) I fell into a state of excitement so strong that I had 
to interrupt my work. While I walked up and down in front of the 
Archive I thought I had had an extraordinary stroke of fortune. I still 
think so but today this recognition seems inadequate to me. Chance 
had put in my way a document which was completely unexpected: 
why (I ask myself) had my reaction been so promptly enthusiastic? It 
was as if I suddenly recogeized a document which was perfectly 
unknown to me up to a moment before—not only that but one which 
was profoundly unlike all the Inquisition trials I had come across up 
to then. And it is precisely on this point that I wish to reflect. 


When I was a student I happened to attend a seminar by Gianfranco 
Contini. This great philologist was also a great storyteller. There were two 
Romance philologists, Contini recounted, both French, but otherwise 
very different. The first was a man with a long beard, a lover of morpho- 
logical irregularities, grammatical, syntactical; when he found one he 
would stroke his beard murmuring in a delighted voice ‘C'est bizarre’. 
The second, a true representative of the Cartesian tradition, with an 
extremely lucid mind and a bald head, tried in every possible way to 
reduce every linguistic phenomenon to a rule; and when he had suc- 
ceeded he rubbed his hands saying, ‘C'est satisfaisant pour lespri. I am 
inclined to admit thet the conflict between Contini’s two philologists 
(a conflict which began more than two thousand years ago with the 
grammarians of Alerandria) is only apparent in truth it is a case of 
complementary attitudes. And yet I have to confess that I rend to identify 
myself on impulse with the bearded philologist, the lover of anomalies, 
because of a psychological propensity which I feel, however, I can jus- 
tify on a rational level as well. The violation of the norm contains in it 
(in as much as it presupposes it) the norm as well; the opposite is not 
true. Anyone who studies the functioning of a society starting from 
the sum of its norms or from statistical fictions like the average man 
or the average woman, inevitably remains on the surface. I believe 
that intensive analysis of an anomalous case (the contemplation of 
isolated oddities does not interest me) is infinitely more fruitful. 


It is the road I ended up travelling along in the case of witchcraft. I set 
out from an anomalous document (the interrogation of the benandante 
Menichino della Nota) to reconstruct an anomalous phenomenon 
which was also geographically peripheral (the beliefs of the bexandantt 
of Friuli), which in its turn gave me the key to decipher the origins of 
the witches’ sabbath on an immense scale—the Euroasiatic continent. 
Storia notturna, like I benandanti9 of twenty years before, was born 
literally from these three pages found by chance so many years ago in 
the Venetian State Archive. What had induced me to react with so 
much enthusiasm to a completely unexpected document? I think I can 
reply: the same characteristics as might have led another person to 
consider the same document as of no great relevance, if not to discard 
it entirely. Today and with even more reason than thirty years ago, the 
account in fabulous and absolutely anomalous terms of an ecstatic 
experience by a sixteenth-century cowherd is very likely to be treated 
by a serious historian as a picturesque testimony to the ignorance of 
a 
9 English edition The Night Battles, London 1983. 
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those who obstinately escaped from the education imparted by the 
ecclesiastical authorities.” 


The chance which led me to the interrogation of the bexandaxts Meni- 
chino della Nota might never have happened. Yet sometimes I have 
chanced to think that the document was there waiting for me and that 
all my past life predisposed me to come across it. In this absurd fancy 
there is, I believe, a nub of truth. To know, as Plato has raught us, is 
always to recognize. It is only what we already know, what is part of 
our baggage of experience, chat permits us to know the new, isolating 
it from the mass of disordered and casual pieces of information which 
continually rain down on us. 


Ecstasy and Fertility 


In the witchcraft trials which were held in Europe over the span of 
more than two and a half centuries, from the beginning of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century and beyond, we are 
almost always witnesses of a one-way communication, enforced and 
supported by psychological suggestion and torture. The judges, lay 
and ecclesiastical, knew what to expect from the accused and pressed 
for it with suggestive questions and/or force. They did not always 
succeed in getting what they were looking for; sometimes the accused 
man or woman continued to proclaim their innocence or else died 
under torture. Certainly not everything that was confessed by the 
accused was a result of judicial imposition: the descriptions of spells 
aimed to produce love or death clearly came from a different culture, 
that of the accused. But in the case of the sabbath——the nocturnal 
meeting accompanied by orgies, banquets and homage to the devil— 
the men and women accused seemed to confine themselves to re- 
echoing with few variations a schema elaborated by the demonologists 
and then imposed by the persecution of witchcraft in most of Europe 
and (thanks to colonization) in the Americas. 


The panorama that emerges from the trials of the bexnandanti is 
completely different. They are dominated (particularly the earliest 
ones) by a complete lack of communication between judges and 
accused. The benandanti spoke, often without being urged to, of the 
battles for fertility which they fought at night, ın the spirit, armed 
with sprigs of fennel, against witches, male and female, armed with 
sorghum stalks. All this was incomprehensible to the inquisitors—the 
very term ‘bexaxdexis’ was unknown to them and over fifty years they 
constantly asked what it meant. It is this lack of communication 
which brings to the surface a layer of deep and hidden beliefs: an 
ecstatic cult centred on fertility which was still very much alive 
between r500 and 1600 among the peasant men and women in a 
region like Friuli, situated on the northeast borders of Italy and at that 
time part of Venetian territory. 

es eee 
P See for an luminanog example K. Thomas, Religsem and the Decline of Mage, London 
I971, pp. 163-165 and the pungent comment of E P. Thompson, ‘Anthropology and the 
Discipline of Historical Context’, Midland History vol. 1, 3 (1972), pp. 41-55 
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After an initial reaction of bewilderment the inquisitors tried to get 
their bearings. Since the accounts of nocturnal battles for fertility 
made them think of the sabbath, they tried to force the bexandantt (but 
without having recourse to torture) to admit to being witches. The 
bexandanti protested vigorously when confronted by these pressures, 
but then, little by little, they gave in. Into their stories, which are 
spread over a span of fifty years, we see the picture of the witches’ sab- 
bath insinuate itself. This transformation, which we can follow step 
by step, almost in slow motion, made me imagine that an analogous 
phenomenon—the imposition of the image of the sabbath on a layer of 
beliefs unconnected with ic—might have occurred outside Friuli too. 


But this hypothesis, which I tried to verify in Storia notterna, still says 
nothing about the ecstatic experiences recounted by the benandanti 
with such abundance of picturesque details. Unlike the inquisitors | 
was not in a position to influence the accounts of the bexandents. But I 
too, like the inquisitors, tried to turn into an analogy the anomaly I 
had come across, by inserting it into an appropriate series. And here 
the resemblances between the besendexti and the shamans forced 
themselves on me with irresistible evidence. In both cases we are 
dealing with individuals whom physical or psychological characteris- 
tics, often linked to birth, mark as professionals in ecstasy. In both 
cases the ecstasy is accompanied by the spirit emerging in the shape of 
an animal. In both cases the spirit (of the shaman or the bexandants) is 
involved in risky experiences on which the health or well-being of the 
community depends. 


In the preface to I bexnandanti I explained that I had not discussed the 
connection between the bexandanti and the shamans, which I declared 
to be ‘indubitable’, so as not to enter into a purely typological com- 
parison. I stared that in this I was following the example of Marc 
Bloch, who in his Ross thaxmaterges had distinguished between a pro- 
perly historical comparison of phenomena belonging to societies his- 
torically in contact, and an anthropological comparison which 
examines phenomena belonging to societies not linked by docu- 
mented historical relations. As an example of the second type of com- 
parison Bloch, who was writing in 1924, quoted Frazer. Almost half a 
century later the question could not be tackled in the same terms. The 
ahistorical comparison with which one had to deal was (I thought) 
that of Lévi-Strauss. For some time, while I was writing | bexandanti I 
toyed with the idea of presenting my documentation in two different 
ways: one historical, the other formal-structural. I had the impression 
that by choosing the first (as I then did) I should not be able to deal 
adequately with the elements which seemed historically intractable; 
first and foremost the analogies between benandanti and shamans. 


The dilemma ‘history or structure’ presented itself halfway through 
the seventies when I decided to confront the problems left unresolved 
by the book on the desexdaxti on a much larger scale than Friuli. In 
the meantime my attitude had altered in two apparently opposed 
directions. On the one hand, I was no longer inclined to leave out of 
my researches possible ahistorical connections. On the other, I was no 
longer so certain that the connection between bexandanti and shamans 
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Searching for Human Nature? 


was of a purely typological nature. The first road took me away from his- 
toriography; the second brought me back into it but by way of a prob- 
lem which any historian would have judged to be simply inadmissible. 


The book I then wrote— Storis #olturna—ıs the result of these contra- 
dictory pressures. It opens with a first part which is definitely histor- 
ical, which has at ics heart the emergence of the idea of the plot, the 
keystone of the inquisitorial stereotype of the sabbath. There follows a 
second part organized according to purely morphological criteria, 
which analyses a series of cults of the shamanistic type which are 
documented in a considerable part of Europe. In this context the 
Friulian dexendaenti reappear, trees in a forest which includes figures 
like the kresnik: of the Balkan peninsula, the berkudzaute of the Cauca- 
sus, the teHtos of Hungary, the sossdi of Lapland and so on. The pre- 
sence of Hungary and Lapland is particularly important because this 
is a case of areas belonging to the Ugro-Finnish language sphere 
inhabited by populations whose distant ancestors came or could have 
come from central Asia. In the case of the Hungarian táltos and the 
Lapp seesdi the resemblance to the shamans is particulary close. We 
can consider them as a bridge between central Asia and regions like 
Friuli, the Balkan peninsula and Caucasian Ossetia, inhabited by 
peoples speaking Indo-European languages. How to explain this geo- 
graphical distribution? The first chapter of the third part proposes a 
historical explanation putting forward the possibility of a diffusion of 
shamanistic beliefs and practices from Asia to Europe thanks to the 
Scythians—a people speaking an Iranian language (therefore belong- 
ing to the Indo-European stock) perhaps coming from central Asia, 
who some centuries before our era settled in the area north of the 
Black Sea, coming into contact first with the Greeks and then the 
Celts. But this chapter entitled ‘Eurasian Conjectures’ ends by stress- 
ing the limits of diffusionist theories; as Claude Lévi-Strauss has writ- 
ten, cultural transmission can be explained by external connections, 
but only the internal ones are capable of explaining their lasting 
nature. This objection brings back into the foreground the dilemma 
‘history or structure’. For a long while it seemed to me that the 
impossibility of choosing between them was linked to the weakening 
in me (and around me) of the ideological motivations which, in the 
past, had impelled me to seek an explanation tn historical terms. I 
often compared myself to Buridan’s ass forced to die of hunger (to 
give up trying to finish my book) between two interpretations which 
in terms of documentations were equally valid. 


Recently this dilemma has appeared to me in a new light. Itis a possibility 
which was suggested to me by Adriano Sofri when he made a connection 
between something I said in my book on the sabbath about my intention 
to demonstrate the existence of human nature experimentally and 
what has been called my mother’s ‘personal doctrine of natural law’.” 


Perhaps (I wondered) could the opposing thesis from which IJ had set 





"See A Sofri, ‘Il segreto di Navalia’ (The Secret of Nataka), L’Ustta, 16 November 
1992 and Ecstasres, p. 22. 
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out twenty-five years before be traced back to my father’s historicism? 
I do not feel I can exclude this even if the historicism which had ini- 
tially guided my researches was not that of Croce (whose books I had 
read in the copies belonging to my father who was very attached to 
him) but its radical version—and therefore one disowned by Croce 
—proposed by Ernesto De Martino in I/ mondo magico.” The existence 
of this psychological dimension, of which I was absolutely unaware, 
could have influenced my research in two ways. In the first place by 
playing its part in making the dilemma in which | struggled so long a 
paralysing one (as the child feels paralysed when asked if it loves most 
its mother or its father); in the second place by forcing me to look for 
a solution which would be compatible not only with the demands of 
the documentation but with my psychological demands. 


Let us be clear: I am very far from thinking that the specific answers 
I gave to my research were psychologically determined. But I wonder 
if, to be accepted, they did not have to reckon with an unconscious 
psychological veto which might reject them as absurd and unfounded. 
If this veto exists, as I believe it does (certainly not in my case alone), 
I can in retrospect understand why my decision to escape from the 
dilemma of which I was talking was accepted. The second chapter of 
the third part (the longest in the whole book) tries to combine the two 
perspectives, the historical and the structural or morphological one, 
analysing a single element in the complex of beliefs that came together 
in the stereotype of the sabbath: the devil's lameness. I cannot sum- 
marize the very complex argument which led me to find a common 
thread linking apparently very different figures like Oedipus and 
Cinderella. But even this rapid exposition of Stria notturaa will have 
shown that in it history and morphology are not juxtaposed (as in the 
project, which I later abandoned, for the twin version of I benandanti) 
but interwoven: two voices that alternate, debate, and finally seek an 
agreement. It is a choice that mirrors the debate that went on inside 
me, incessantly, in the course of the fifteen years I required to write 
Storia motturna. 


Translated by Stuart Hood 


aa a e ee ee ee 
2 See C Ginzburg, ‘Momigliano e De Maruno’, Resta teria taliana 100 (1988), pp 
400-413. 
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The Personal and the Political 


Dorothy Thompson interviewed by Sheila Rowbotham 


Sheila Rowbotham: Yosr sew book, Outsiders, suggests fo me a general 
feature of your work—an awareness of class as a general feature of society but 
also of the cultural nuances which bind or separate people into or between 
classes. Was there something in your family background which encouraged this 
approach? 


Dorothy Thompson: I suppose anyone growing up in England starts 
asking questions about class almost as soon as they can speak and I 
suppose the milieu that I grew up in—a South London theatrical and 
craft background—cut across traditional working-class areas. Nobody 
in my family ever worked for anyone else, except in the short term, 
but on the other hand nobody ever employed more than a few people. 
We were the artisanal layer, I suppose, and we had a very strong tra- 
dition of independence and self-education. My paternal grandfather, 
a shoemaker by trade, worked part time on the music halls. Two of 
my uncles were full-time dance band musicians. Others were tumblers 
and that kind of thing. My father and mother were both professional 
musicians, although my father set up a business running music shops 
and my mother mostly spent her life teaching, but also did some 
performing. 


You lived in south London for most of your childhood? 


Yes, I'm quite proud of being a third-generation Londoner. We are 
rather a rare species; people usually move out of London by the time 
they earn enough money to be able to afford it. I had a lot of relatives 
in places like Forest Gate, Woolwich and Greenwich. I was born in 
Greenwich and so I knew a lot of London families, mainly connected 
with the river or with the theatre—at the lower levels not the top 
theatre people. And there was also a branch of the family who were 
descended from Huguenot weavers in Bethnal Green. They still had 
their own memories of the weaving community. 


What is your first memory of a political event? 


It’s difficult to date this kind of thing but I do remember the General 
Strike in 1926. I remember my father bringing some people home—he 
had a little motorcar—and these people were stranded because of the 
strike, we were told. My brother sent the contents of his money box to 
the miners. I remember an item in the newspaper, in the Desly Herald, 
which said that Tommy Towers had sent the contents of his money 
box to the miners. So I can date that clearly in 1926. I don’t know how 
far it influenced me but certainly it’s an early memory. 
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Can you say what influenced you politically? 


My earliest childhood memories are of a time when we'd moved out 
of central London to Keston, in northern Kent, and we lived in a vil- 
lage mainly occupied by labourers’ families. I remember the little girl 
who was our daily maid telling me very indignantly that the people 
next door had taken a lift from my father to the polling station and he 
was only offering to take Labour voters. But she knew they were 
Tories because they took the Dasly Mail. So 1 was aware of the differ- 
ence between the Daily Mail and Daily Herald by the time I was about 
five. That's not really politics but it’s certainly the rhetoric of politics. 


You got invelved im politics when you were quite young? 


Yes. The family always supported Labour and I decided I was a com- 
munist quite early on. I joined something called the Labour Monthly 
Discussion Group when I was about fourteen, then the Young Com- 
munist League and then the Communist Party. There was very much 
a political atmosphere in my family although no one ever belonged to 
anything. I was the first one I think to do that. But they had always 
read radical journals and newspapers. 


When did your interest in history begin? 


I had to make my choices about subjects at university just at the 
beginning of the War and my first choice would have been languages, 
linguistics or European languages, but that was obviously out because 
of the War—one couldn't travel, I couldn't go and study abroad. We 
had a very good teacher at school who got us very excited by history. 
It was when I was about sixteen or seventeen that I realized that his- 
tory was a problem-solving discipline and not just an information- 
absorbing one. I got interested in history because it linked up with my 
interest in politics, and with family memories. For instance I was 
always enormously puzzled that one branch of the family had actually 
left their native country, left a comfortable living to come and live in 
the East End of London, simply because their version of Christianity 
was different from the dominant one. This seemed to be a major his- 
torical problem of considerable interest, because in my generation 
nobody seemed to feel that strongly in England about religion. To 
have given up everything for a sectarian difference, seemed remark- 
able. This led on to political questions—why one group of people 
differ so profoundly when in fact they're on the same side in a sense. 
The question of political theory, political thought, political analysis 
was something that I got very interested in as a teenager. 


When did you go to umiversity? 


In 1942. A year after Edward. He had been there for a year by the time 
I went and he had already gone off into the Army. I didn’t meet him 
till we both came back in 1945. By 1942 the political situation was very 
tense, the invasion of the Soviet Union, the need to open a second 
front. The campaign to persuade the British authorities to invade 
Europe occupied an enormous amount of people’s time on the Left. 
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There were huge demonstrations in Trafalgar Square. I remember 
nothing of that size until the CND demonstrations. I went up to Cam- 
bridge and the second front came during my first year as a student so 
that the War and the politics of the War, the question of the Soviet 
alliance, all these things came together in the student politics of that 
time. We had a huge socialist club of a thousand members. Even in 
Bromley, Kent, where I lived at this time, we had a YCL of nearly a 
hundred. I shouldn't think they've ever had more than about four or 
five before or since. This was a time when—with the Soviet Alliance— 
there was a cremendous interest in left-wing and communist politics. 


Did any of your tutors at Cambridge bave any effect on you? 


Yes. The person who interviewed me for Girton, subsequently my 
personal tutor, was Helen Cam who was a great medievalist but also a 
very staunch Labour Party supporter. She couldn’t understand why 
the Labour Party wouldn’t accept me as an officer of their club—she 
wanted me to be the secretary of the University Labour Party. I 
pointed out that I was a member of the Communist Party and she 
didn’t see why that should be any objection. She was naive perhaps 
but very strongly socialist in her outlook. She was also a wonderful 
historian. She was a marvellous person to work with. She did have a 
lot of influence on me although in fact I didn’t study medieval history, 
I moved into the modern period. There was another tutor, Jean 
McCloughlan, who later became headmistress of a school in Scotland, 
who was very lively and interested in European revolutionary politics. 
I think the atmosphere at that time at Cambridge made it easy to be a 
radical and a historian. 


This emphasis on the importance of mass political involvement is something 
that's been important in your life. Do you think this is because when you first 
became interested in politics it was a time when there was a genuine connection 
of left-wingers to society om a wide scale? 


I think this question of involvement in politics is a very interesting 
one. I always believed, until really quite recently, probably till about 
20 years ago, that in an ideal society everybody would take part in 
politics, that it was natural for people to wish to have some control 
over their lives and that the best way of achieving this was by political 
structures and political activity in the broadest sense—through 
tenants’ commitrees, students’ committees, workers’ committees and 
so forth. It always seemed to me that this was what most people, if 
they had the time and the freedom and the education, would want to 
do. Only fairly recently did I discover that most people want a quiet 
life and that the dedicared committee person is the exception rather 
than the rule. I think this is one of the things I learnt by being 
involved in politics. As long as you are involved you think it is really 
the most important human activity, you think you really are changing 
the world and affecting history. But you have to be able to stand back 
a bit and realize that most people don’t see it in that way. One of the 
biggest shocks I ever had in Cambridge was when I discovered that 
people in the college lumped me together with the Conservative secre- 
tary, because we were both interested in politics. I thought we were at 
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the absolute opposite ends of world experience, but in fact to the rest of 
the students the politicos, Left and Right, were much of a muchness. 


Even during World War 11? 


Even during the War, yes. Obviously we took up different positions 
but nevertheless the fact that we both went to Union debates and 
attended political meetings put us in a minority. I see this now but in 
those days I was staggered when I found thar people saw us as alike. 


Do you think that even in periods of heightened mass involvement in politics it 
can only be at best a large minority that takes part? 


It depends what you mean by involvement. In terms of actually going 
out on the streets, attending demonstrations, signing petitions, yes. 
But there have been periods when I’ve been absolutely amazed at the 
way totally non-political people have responded. In the early days of 
the Peace Movement, for example, my mother was a teacher in a 
rather posh, private school. The headmistress asked her what she 
thought of those people who had broken in and sat down in a Defence 
establishment, the first Committee of Hundred. My mother said she 
thought what they were doing was very necessary and that it was 
about time something like this was done. The headmistress replied, 
‘So do I, so do I.’ My mother discovered that many of her non- 
political friends were supportive. I think that there are times when 
one can underestimate the amount of quiet and passive support for 
specific political campaigns. But as far as participation goes, it will 
always be a minority, I think. 


Even in the days before we bad universal suffrage, would you say that this was 
the case? For example tn the periods about which you have written. Didn't the 
big Chartist movements at least reflect a widespread mood and aspiration, even 
amongst those who mever went on a demonstration? 


Some historians would disagree with thet. It’s a question that is 
almost impossible to measure. But if you consider that perhaps 80 per 
cent of the population vote in parliamentary elections, I think you 
can say that 8o per cent of the population would have taken one view 
or another about the vote, the men anyway. So many contemporaries 
say that this was the general opinion among working men, that the 
Charter was something they wanted, that I think it is so. But when you 
get a situation, as you have in America recently, where half the popu- 
lation don’t vote, then it does suggest widespread alienation from 
politics. 


When you and Edward came to Yorkshire, what was the effect of the people 
that you met in labour politics, women and men, on bow you saw socialism? 


One of the things about being in the Communist Party, and it was 
probably true at certain times about the Labour Party as well, is that 
it supplied a ready-made network of contacts and friends. I think the 
present generation of young people is unfortunate because such 
opportunities have declined. I don’t mean that they ought to join the 
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Communist Party or whatever, but wherever you moved in those days 
you moved into a readymade social set so to speak, you went to a 
strange place, you got in touch with the Communist Party, and you 
had a circle of comrades. If you went abroad in the army to India, or 
American soldiers came over to Britain, to Cambridge, the Commun- 
ists got in touch with each other. You were accepted, you were invited 
into their homes. This was certainly true when we went to Yorkshire. 
We soon got to know a group of very lively, very intelligent, very 
interesting people, through the Communist Party, as well as through 
our work with the adult education movement, which also had a struc- 
ture there ready for us. By this time we were earning our livings, we 
were of an age when we were no longer students, we were no longer 
junior members of middle-class households, we were setting up our 
own household, having our own children. We met people on equal 
terms and one of the things that we discovered, I suppose everyone 
discovers, is how very ordinary students are, that a lot of the people 
we met who were engineers or nurses or factory workers knew a lot 
more than we did. This is perhaps brought home particularly when 
you go into adult education. You're teaching but in many more ways 
you're learning all the time. In Yorkshire we met people much more 
politically experienced and politically sophisticated than we were; cer- 
tainly people with whom an exchange of views and experience was 
enormously enriching and valuable. 


Once you said to me that Simone ds Beaxvoir’s vision of emancipation missed 
out the really important thing, which was bow you both have children and 
maintain your independence. That period in Yorkshire, both because of the 
women that you mat and the fact that you were having your own children, must 
have affected bow you saw the position of women. 


Yes, it did. I was brought up by feminists—in my own family the 
women were certainly as talented and as influential as the men. 
Women taught me at school, an all girls school and I went to an all 
women college. These were brilliant women, scholars who could take 
their place in the world of scholarship with any men around. They 
very much wanted us, whom they saw as able girls, to go ahead and 
make our names in the profession. But because of prevailing social 
arrangements none of them had children. Most didn’t have husbands, 
and our generation of young female scholars, young female graduates, 
realized we had to make a choice—that we couldn't, as we saw it, 
have a husband and family and home, 1f we wished to have a career. 
In those days, for instance, it would be very difficult to envisage a 
situation in which a husband and wife each had a job and he got the 
chance of promotion or a better job and they would not automatically 
go to where his better job was. Even the most enlightened and liber- 
ated women would think like this. Certainly by the time you started to 
have children there was no question of your having a totally independ- 
ent career, because looking after the children was too demanding. So 
that many of my generation, the girls I was at school with particularly, 
didn’t go on to further education, they chose a husband and family 
and home making and all that goes with it. It wasn’t all just drudgery, 
it was also having a home where friends and family could meet, and 
entertaining and amateur dramatics, and taking part in church and 
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political activities. All these things went with having only one wage- 
earner in the family, and there were very few families that had two 
wage-carners to begin with, while the children were small. I carried on 
with my independent research and part-time work more than most 
people of my generation, but even so I wouldn't have considered a 
full-time job until Edward gave up full-time work or until the children 
were old enough not to need support at home. So that the Beauvoir 
situation of two independent intellectuals having independent house- 
holds and unlimited affairs was just not open to anyone who chose the 
option of children and home and family. 


There’s a very strong awareness in your historical writing of the understand- 
ings that come from women’s activities in the home. While you are clear that 
these should not be imposed as a destiny, you also emphasize the positive poten- 
tial of domestic experience, something that needs to be affirmed and brought into 
society. 


A lot of the women in Yorkshire, in fact most of the married women 
I knew, did work. They went to work in factories and they hated it. 
They wanted the right not to have to work when their children were 
little. They didn’t see it as very liberating, that they had to make 
everyone's breakfast, park the children with Grannie and rush off and 
work eight hours in a factory where they'd get their heels trodden on 
and their bottoms smacked. Of course, there were things they liked. If 
they gave up working when their children were small, when they were 
bigger they often went back on the evening shift, for which they 
earned very little, but they missed the company in the factories. There 
are a whole number of tensions and contradictions: you may hate the 
work, but you like the company, you like the regularity, you like a bit 
of money of your own even if it’s not a big wage. The two-wage family 
was the norm in the Yorkshire textile districts when we were there, 
and you didn’t see this as an enormously liberating thing, although 
you did see these women as having a certain independence and 
strength and liveliness that the women in the South who were just 
coffee-morning and afternoon-tea sort of people didn’t have. 


Your writing on women and Chartism shows that women cannot be conceived of 
as one group, as if all women share essentially the same experiences. Do you see 
this as still politically significant? 


Yes. Some feminist writers—I'’m sorry, I mustn’t knock feminism— 
but some women writers declare that women want this, women want 
that, women say this, women say that, as though they speak for all 
women. This is particularly true of some American academic ladies 
who are amongst the most privileged people in the whole world, and 
in the whole history of the world, and who think they speak for all 
women. In fact there as many differences amongst women as there are 
amongst men. There are old women and young women, fit women 
and weak women, rich and poor. There are women who really get 
enormous satisfaction out of looking after their parents and their 
children, and those who do net. Perhaps all would like more space, 
and I don’t think anyone likes being totally confined to housework. 
But there are many women who would make a good life seeing the 
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home and their children as the main focus through a large part of 
their life. There are others who simply don’t find any satisfaction in 
that at all. It’s rather like saying that all men ought to be gardeners, 
they'd all actually prefer to be digging gardens. I also think that 
parenting and relations between the generations are very important to 
men and women alike and that men, particularly working-class men 
who rarely saw their children when they were small, missed something 
very important. They were out at work before the children were up 
and back at work when they were in bed. I think they missed a whole 


dimension of human experience. 


In your essay on the peace movement you describe the ways in which you wanted 
children to learn. You stress that you can’t teach children by sticking things 
down therr throats, telling them what they ought to think. Instead you assert an 
ability to open ther minds to new ideas and to be tolerant. 


This seems to be the view now—that children learn much more by 
how they live, and what they see the people around them doing, than 
by what they're taught in school or even by their parents. Abusing 
parents were often abused children, and children who come from 
relaxed and cooperative homes tend to create the same sort of envir- 
onment. At least I hope this is so, it’s what I have always taken to be 
the case and it’s always seemed to me very important that children 
should learn to share, they should learn to live together, they should 
learn to bring their disagreements out into the open, but not always to 
get their own way or feel that they have a superior claim. I think it’s 
more difficult in some one-child families for children to get that world 
of childhood—to learn about cooperation laterally, since they have to 
relate always to adults. If there are smaller families, and obviously 
there must be in the future, then I think we do have to pay a lot of 
attention to things like childcare centres and see them not just as 
places to park the children but places where children learn cooper- 
ation and comradeliness and so on. I think children learn most of 
their values in their families, and in the groups they live amongst, 
rather than through school or church which most intelligent children 
rebel against at some stage or another. — 


After the War, and after the defeat of fascism, there was a real feeling of bope 
that a new world was being constructed. You went to Yugoslavia to help to 
build a railway there. What do you feel today as Yugoslavia breaks apart and 
its peoples opt for nationalism? The railroad that you worked on was in Bosma, 
a country that you now ses being destroyed. 


Everyone must be appalled by what’s happening there now. I think 
both as academics and in our own lives most radicals and communists 
and socialists of my generation thought that the basic conflicts were 
class conflicts between the exploited and the exploiters, or between 
the conquered, the victims of imperialism, and the conquerors. We 
saw these as the major conflicts. Nationalist and other ethnic conflicts 
were seen as epiphenomenal, encouraged by the exploiters in order to 
divide the workforce. I think we probably were very wrong on this, 
and in our analysis of what in fact impels human action, particularly 
the kind of absolutely destructive and self-sacrificing activity of the 
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volunteer soldier—as Tolstoy said, war demands not only the ability 
to die for your country but co kill for it. And what people will kill for 
actually turns out not to be class issues, or gender issues, but very 
often these very difficult racial, national, ethnic, religious divisions 
which seemed to people of our generation very superficial, quite 
unimportant. If you walk through Bosnia you would not know a 
Croat, a Serb or a Muslim if they were all drinking together. There 
would be no way you could tell, except at Ramadan when the children 
might wear traditional clothes. But the women don’t wear the veil, or 
they didn’t when I was there. There was n0 way you could differen- 
tiate these people and they all seemed to think, having defeated the 
Germans, that they were building a country in which these differences 
were recognized but were not essential. I think there was always a very 
deep Serb/Croat division, after all the Ustashe had murdered horrify- 
ing numbers of Serbs. You could feel that in the air, but in the main 
even that was something that they were putting behind them. Wel, 
obviously we were wrong if we thought this was what was happening, 
because things could not have erupted in the way they have now if 
those ethnic and religious and linguistic divisions had been as 
superficial as we thought. But I am still shocked and horrified at the 
persistence of ethnic hatreds. I suppose it is the same thing on the 
Indian sub-continent. That India had got its freedom was one of the 
great triumphs in our lifetime, and yet these antagonisms have led to 
thousands of people being killed today and yesterday. 


What was the feeling amongst the group you were with from Britain? 


There were Fabians, there were Communists. We saw people as good 
workers or bad workers. My electrician who has a black assistant says 
we electricians see people as good electricians or bad electricians, we 
don’t notice their colour. We didn’t really look at people’s politics 
very much if they were good workers. I don’t wish to gossip but there 
were one or two very well-known persons out there who were 
extremely unpopular and who were then on the Left. It was a job of 
work, we were building a railway. We met groups of people from all 
over the world—but significantly no Soviet people, also there were 
meant to be no Americans though a few adventurous ones, typically, 
managed to squeeze in by bicycling and pretending they were doing 
something else. Mostly the youth workers were from different parts of 
Europe and they all worked together, they had camp fires together, 
they sang songs, shouted, went to meetings, or slept through meetings, 
together. The Romanians and the British always snored deeply when 
slogans were being shouted out, but there was a great sense of 
‘international cooperation and of course an enormous sense of hope. 


What was your working day like? 


We got up at half past five, washed in cold water, then went off to 
work at the rock face at six o’clock. We had a break at half past eight, 
when we had a sandwich of black bread and that apple jam stuff and 
some acorn coffee, and then we worked on till about midday. At mid- 
day we went back and had the main meal of the day which was earen 
on the campsite, you know big dishes of tea and vegetables and 
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things. In the afternoon everyone could do what they liked. Some of us 
went walking, some of us had classes with other groups, some people 
slept. In the evenings we had camp fires and political speeches and 
singing and dancing. You did about six hours solid manual work, 
digging rocks, loading up trucks, pushing them along and tipping 
them over the embankment, and the rest of the time socialized with 
the other groups. 


And was this where you first met Edward? 


No, we went together, or rather we got there by different routes but 
we decided to go together. We had already known each other for two 
years at Cambridge since he came back from the Army and I came 
back from the drawing office where I was an industrial draughts- 
person. He came back from the Army and I came back from industry. 
I was then married to someone else but it was a very short wartime 
marriage and broke up without a great deal of difficulty as far as I 
remember. Edward and I were both students at Cambridge. We were 
both interested in history, both members of the Communist Party, I 
fancied him, he fancied me. I suppose that’s all one can say. 


What about getting marrisd? 


Well I was married to someone else, as I say, and Edward and I lived 
together—in those days you couldn't get a divorce until you'd been 
married for three years so that I couldn’t just get a divorce from my 
first husband until the three years were up. By that time I was preg- 
nant with our first son. In fact we got married a week before Ben was 
born which puts me in the wrong with the modern generation but also 
with the last generation. I was too soon for the present lot and too late 
for the older lot, but that was why we got married. In those days you 
did feel that if you were having children you shold be married 
because all kinds of legal, property and idenuty things were overcome 
if you were married—the child had a name and if there was any 
property in the family it would inherit. Nobody really thought twice 
about getting married once they were pregnant. I don’t think any of 
my friends had babies like Virginia Bottomley before they were 
actually married, but most of them married pretty close to giving 
birth. 


In an essay on C. Wright Malls, Edward wrote approvingly that bis biography 
had been very distinctly changed by history, mm other words be wasn’t just an 
academic but bis life responded to events in the world. Could ome say that this 
apples to Edward and yourself and in fact a whole generation of historians, 
philosophers? To what eant do you regret any of that, the fact that your 
biographies have been moulded by history? 


This may not exactly answer your question but the idea of becoming 
an academic aged twenty-four and staying there till you're sixty-five 
seems to me the ultimate hell—well perhaps not the ultimate hell, 
there are worse jobs to be stuck in. But the idea of staying in one job 
and just slogging away at it without a change of scene and a change of 
emphasis and a change of atmosphere would seem to me absolutely 
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frightful. I know some people do it but for intellectuals the rigid 
career structure is only a fairly recent development really, except for 
people like clerical dons. Most people in the past moved in and out of 
political activity or writing or academic work. For our generation this 
was still possible. When I first went to Birmingham Charles Madge 
was professor of sociology. As far as I know he didn’t have a degree 
but he had worked in Mass Observation and other work and he 
brought his experience into academe and taught sociology from it. I 
think that I would not have felt I could write about working-class 
history and popular movements if [ hadn’t spent quite a lot of time 
taking part in them, not just because it gives you the experience but 
because ıt takes you out of the purely academic approach to things. 
You don't necessarily write about the things you've done but it does 
help. I think our generation has been very fortunate that we’ve had a 
much more varied experience. People were in the Army or industry 
and then moved to academic jobs or political jobs. It’s becoming more 
difficult for people to do this kind of thing, and I suppose those who 
do move in and out of different spheres of work feel that they're more 
exposed to what's happening in the world at large than people who 
just progress from being lecturer to senior lecturer to professor and if 
they move, move from Oxford to York. 


Is there any sense in which you feel that the period before 1956 when you were 
tn the Communist Party were wasted years? 


When people give interviews they often spend their ume pointing out 
that whatever they did was the perfect path and that’s why they’ve 
ended up as such perfect persons. I certainly wouldn't claim that. On 
the other hand I did enjoy a lot of my time in the Communist Party. I 
met some wonderful people and got to know people of quite different 
backgrounds and of different nationalities whom I wouldn’t have met 
otherwise. So in thar sense I don’t regret it. I just cannot know what 
sort of a mind and intellectual development I should have had if 
things had come out otherwise. I’ve absolutely no way of telling so I 
can’t say whether I might have ended up as a brilliant scientist or a ~ 
brilliant historian if I hadn’t been tied down by Communist exper- 
ience. But I would say I don't regret it in the sense that I have many 
very good memories. As a historian I try not to theorize too much 
about what would have happened. All you can do is understand what 
you think did happen. 


Could you explain bow you bave tried to explore this relationship between the 
public and the private tn your work? 


During the nineteenth century the articulation of the ideology of 
‘separate spheres’ and the separation between the public (male) and 
the private (female/familial) was usually put forward as an argument 
against the granting of citizen’s rights to women. The rhetoric has to 
be treated with some care, but I think it is still of some value to recog- 
nize areas of public and private concern. I found myself thinking of 
this when I wrote about Queen Victoria. One reason why she is so fas- 
cinating is that she is the first person in history, as far as I know, to 
undertake both public and private roles simultaneously and in the 
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same office. She is a mother and wife, but she is also the Queen and never 
steps down from that role. She talks about ruling by example rather 
than by fiat, alchough she does in fact take a close personal interest in 
the politics of government. In spite of the presence of a woman in the 
highest office of state, however, the mainstream political rhetoric of her 
reign is concerned with keeping women out of the expanding public 
areas—the areas of the press, of the constantly expanding constituency 
of parliament and the electorate, of the increasingly masculinized 
professions and of the burgeoning local public structures of town halls, 
local councils and social agencies. Women preachers are forced out of 
most dissenting churches, and even those with a traditionally strong 
female presence, like the Society of Friends, see an increasing division, 
spatial and organizational, between male and female sections of their 
work. In literature and politics these public/private divisions are con- 
stantly emphasized, but the ideal domestic realm over which woman 
rules does not exist for the working people. While laws are passed 
restricting factory women’s labour to prevent them from working at 
hours in which they should be caring for husbands and children, the 
far greater number of women domestic servants have no such protec- 
tion and no opportunity of participating in a private sphere except as 
menials in the family life of their employers. For the poor there was 
little private life of any kind, and little chance to make choices about 
moral questions in a family life in which all access to the agencies of 
choice—legal, medical or social—depended upon money. So if upper- 
class women, especially the unmarried or talented among them, were 
restricted by the public/private rhetoric, working-class women might 
often have welcomed a greater opportunity to do their work and care 
for their children with more privacy and less interference from out- 
side than they were given. I do think that there is a need for a public/ 
private boundary, though not a gender-based one. There should be 
areas in which the state has no right to intervene. I don’t think this 
applies only to sexual and familial questions. Í think there ought to be 
areas of thought and behaviour which are not the responsibility of the 
state and which the education system has no right to intervene tn. I 
don’t think children ought to be educated in a particular religion. But 
I also don’t think they ought to be educated to believe that all religions 
are the same, which is just as bad as teaching them that one is better 
than the others. You know, I think real secular education is something 
that we have hardly begun to envisage yet. And it probably should be 
accompanied by an expansion of facilities for small groups to develop 
programmes of additional education, which are controlled by the 
family and not by the state. But this raises enormous questions, enor- 
mous problems. If you go too far along the road of minority education 
then you may disadvantage people who belong to minority groups. If 
they’re only ever exposed to the social values of a very small and nar- 
row sect, they may be less employable and have less access to the 
major areas of public life. So I chink this, again, is one of the tensions 
that’s constantly present in every social decision, and one of which we 
have to be constantly aware. 


You bave a very critical attitude to amy idea that there is continwous progress in 
history. It is a modern version of the Groek view of history that everything's 
tending towards some improvement. 
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That again is a huge subject, isn’t it? A few years ago American schol- 
arship was dominated by a thing called Modernization Theory. 
Modern was the OK word, and the pre-modern was everything that 
happened before the modern: So that you didn’t have to talk about 
feudal or pre-industrial, you just talked about the pre-modern. And 
the modera was taken to be something along the lines of the United 
States, but without so many foreigners, and perhaps with a rather 
better education system. But the United States was seen as the ulti- 
mate, the end and the most democratic society, the most free society 
that ever existed. Well we now are much more chary of that kind of 
argument. And we can see virmes in older forms of social organiz- 
ation which may have more room for growth and improvement in 
them. But again, all these questions are very dicey, because at the 
other end of the spectrum you get the idealization of hunter/gatherers. 
It is claimed that the only real culture was Red Indians galloping 
across the plains shooting buffaloes and that any Indians who moved 
out of that culture were betraying their own intrinsic cultural contri- 
bution. I certainly don’t think anyone living today could see human 
history as a history of progress. But you can see—the word progress is 
a very dangerous, very nineteenth-century one. And the various tele- 
ologies of which Marxism was certainly one saw history as progress- 
ing inevitably and in stages, towards some final state, whether it’s the 
Kingdom of God, or the classless society or a realized Utopia. Either 
you get there or the whole thing blows apart. It’s a very dangerous 
view and it also leads to a kind of fanaticism and self-sacrifice in the 
interest of an unknown future, which often means the sacrifice of a 
present generation. So no, I wouldn’t accept an idea of progress, or a 
linear or teleological development, 1n history. But I wouldn't go to the 
other extreme and say that all virtue lies 10 static societies. Especially 
for women. I should think of the women peasants, probably 50 per 
cent might have been happier staying as peasants, and the other 50 
per cent would have given anything to get out of the narrowness and 
prurience and morally deterministic society in which they grew up. 
There are always these tensions around traditional values, which may 
benefit many people, but which often isolate and marginalize the 
creative or the different or the inventive person. 


Do you think there are insights m the movement before the emergence of modern 
socialism in the late nineteenth century which would be relevant to thinking 
about the problem which you said you thought now faced poopls—that of bow 
to create a society which people really wanted to live in? 


When you introduce the word create, that’s fine if you're God, but if 
you're anyone else ‘creating’ is problematic. I think one of the most 
interesting arguments about the practicalities of a desirable social 
community is that between Edward Bellamy and William Morris 
which took place in the late nineteenth century. Bellamy saw the 
future as an urban society in which work is limited. Everyone does 
three hours work a day, a conscript army that does all the work, and 
then the rest of the time is spent in leisure activities and people 
entertaining and amusing each other. They use science to limit the 
amount of work that needs to be done. Morris responded in fury to 
this “Cockney Utopia’ and wrote News from Nowhere—describing a 
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rural and small-town society in which everybody works at fulfilling 
and pleasant work. Everyone changes their work often enough so 
nobody gets stuck as a bricklayer all their life, they do other jobs. On 
the one hand there is the idea that work is an evil that has to be done 
and has to be got round and, therefore, should be organized in such a 
way that we all benefit from it, but don’t have to do too much of it. 
And the other view that we only exist—we are working animals and 
are only happy—if we're working. I think, again, this is one of the 
tensions within human consciousness. The very rich people in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century, who didn’t need to work, neverthe- 
less set up most elaborate structures of seasonal behaviour, from fox- 
hunting to court attendance for themselves; they had to be in action at 
a certain time or place—because just faffing around doing nothing, or 
being generally cultured, was not satisfying. So perhaps one funda- 
mental question is how to organize work so that it is rewarding and to 
a depree satisfying, and perhaps fulfils what may be a basic human 
need for a certain regularity and a certain challenge in daily life but, at 
the same time, not to end up with a society in which all the nasty work 
is done by a section who get no fulfilment and no pleasure. This is, 
again, one of the tensions, one of the motivating ideas behind social- 
ism, to which different socialist programmes offered totally different 
answers. I don’t think we have answers but we do constantly have to 
pose the questions. We have all the time to weigh factors against each 
other. Structure and routine against freedom, but how much freedom? 
What sort of freedom do people want? Shorter hours and greater 
leisure meant more fulfilling and agreeable work for most people. 
They have for some. But modern work patterns haven't necessarily 
meant shorter hours. Some of the people who do the most useful 
work, or the most necessary work, are still working just as long hours 
as before, while millions are without work. We haven't really sorted 
out the problem of work—maybe it’s not a sortable problem but ıt 
points to tensions and contradictions that left-wing and socialist 
people have to look at. 


You have said that the Chartists did wot differentiate between economics and 
politics. They thought bold political changes would be tantamount to social 
transformation. 


I think Chartism came at a time when, as George Eliot says in one of 
her novels, everybody believed that politics was the route to change, 
that everything could be achieved by political action. You could regu- 
late factory hours, you could emancipate women, you could introduce 
freedom—everyone felt that political change would work wonders. 
And then you have a great swing against that after 1848, in the fifties, 
sixties and seventies, towards organized self-help—trade unions and 
cooperative societies. And partly under the influence of Marxist and 
Owenite teaching, the idea grew that the decisive area to bring about 
transformation was the economic sphere. This approach was very 
general. Thus the Liberal Free Traders believe that free trade will 
solve all the problems, and you don’t need the state, except just to 
hold the ring and to sustain a military force to stop your ships getting 
sunk. But free trade, the free play, of the market, was going to be 
the real answer. Everyone could be encouraged to ‘build a better 
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mousetrap.. Amongst che socialists ıt was the expropriation of the 
economic forces that was going to transform society. And politics 
really did take a back seat for the labour movement until after the 
First World War, and even then the political programme was always 
tentative. The Labour Party never really saw it as possible to bring 
about political change because socialism was always in the way. 
Labour politicians tended to believe that you had to have socialism 
before you could really make! political change. In the twenties and 
thirties, socialism was never réally on the agenda and they could not 
proceed without the expropriation of the expropriators. They 
tinkered around with social and economic policy, but without really 
making any attempt at fundamental change. It’s not till 1945 that you 
begin to get an attempt, through politics, to alter social structures and 
change social attitudes. By the time you get to the forties, you're 
swinging back one hundred years because, in those days, the Chartists 
didn’t see the industrial and political as being two discrete entities. 
They thought you could limit the rapacity of capitalists by limiting the 
hours of work, by legislating about wages, by regulating women’s 
labour, by introducing compulsory education. All these kinds of 
things they saw as political moves, which would improve their social 
situation; post—1945 we came back to this approach, with an interac- 
tion between political and social and economic factors. The Thatcher 
period has seen drastic political action coming from the Right to 
reshape society and the economy. I think you’ve never had a period in 
human history—well in British history anyway—when there was s0 
much ideological politics exerted'on the economy, as there has been in 
the last fifteen years. The economy has been totally sacrificed to polit- 
ical dogma, and I think this again is one of the tensions that has to be 
resolved. The whole of socialist history is about achieving some sort of 
balance and coordination between social mobilization, political 
action and economic transformation. 
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The Best of Times, The Worst of Times: 
US Feminism Today 


Here is one picture of feminism and women’s experience in the contempor- 
ary United States: women advancing up the ladder in professions, public 
administration and management, making steady inroads into political office; 
changing attitudes and cultural images; winning legislation against discrim- 
inatory practices in education and employment; feminist scholarship trans- 
forming academic disciplines; local and national women’s organizations 
effectively defending many different women’s interests. 


Here is another: deteriorating conditions in women’s lives; enduring male 
domination in the home and outside it. Violence against women persists, 
perhaps is even increasing; sado-masochistic representations of heterosexual- 
ity are more widespread than ever; increasing oumbers of women are 
impoverished; occupational sex-segregation continues; previous gains, like 
abortion rights and affirmative action, are under attack. 


Both pictures are true. What then can we conclude about the future? Can 
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feminism be rebuilt as a mass movement? Are the recent mobiliz- 
ations in defence of abortion rights the beginning of a third wave? Or 
are they an exception, the echo of past militancy in a backlash era? 
Will the fate of second-wave feminism be the same as the first: almost 
from the moment of greatest victory—winning the vote in 1920— 
feminism was politically marginalized over four long decades. One 
way to understand what has happened to feminism and to assess 
strategic possibilities is to locate ourselves in the frame of a broader 
historic transformation of the gender order and the political economy 
of US capitalism." This transition is very like that of the 19208, when 
previous decades of capitalist restructuring and political conflict con- 
gealed in a new cultural and social order which selectively incorpor- 
ated feminist aspirations, while undermining the social base of 
feminist organization. It was left to the second wave of feminism to 
complete the central political project of the first wave: to attack and 
dismantle the web of discriminatory laws and exclusionary social 
norms which reproduced women’s subordination in family, economic 
and political life. This was the second wave's historic victory and its 
enduring legacy. Moreover, unlike the 19208, in our time feminist 
Organization has been insticutionalized, not marginalized. And while 
there is no longer a radical, grassroots movement, it is still possible to 
mobilize women, particularly around tissues of discrimination or 
violation of individual rights. In 1992, three-quarters of a million 
marched in Washington to demonstrate support for abortion rights. 
Thousands of women met in protest against the Senate’s disregard of 
Anita Hill’s testimony about her sexual harassment by Supreme Court 
Justice nominee Clarence Thomas.’ 


Women in an Epoch of Restructuring 


It 1s clear that we are living through a period of capitalist restructur- 
ing on a world scale which has both accelerated the unraveling of the 
old gender order (for instance, through the disappearance of ‘family 
wage’ jobs for men) and exposed the limits of the liberal feminist 
project. While the gains of the second wave are still hotly contested by 
a reactionary Right bent on restoring the old patriarchal system, over 
the 1980s feminist demands for equality have been increasingly insti- 
tutionalized and culturally incorporated as women’s right to compete 
aod contract free from limitations imposed on account of our sex. 
Assumptions about natural gender differences in intellect, character 
or capacities have been widely challenged. Yet within the context of a 
rapidly restructuring economy and the (related) political collapse of 
welfare-state liberalism, the emerging gender order has brought new 
hardships as much as new freedoms to the majority of women. 
Increasing autonomy is matched by increasing economic insecurity; 
economic independence 1s purchased at the cost of doing a double 


"IT deeply appreciate the many contribuuons to this work made by Jan Haaken, 
Barbara Laslett, and Bill Resnick I am also grateful to Perry Anderson and Ellen 
DuBois whose criucal reading certainly umproved the aracle 

*In New York City "Women Tell The Truth: A Conference on Parity, Power and 
Sexual Harassment’, hastily planned by a coalition of more than r50 women’s organir- 
anons after the Hill-Thomas hearings, was attended by 2,000 while another 2,100 were 
turned away for lack of space. New Drrecteas for Women, July-August i992, p 3. 


day; greater personal freedom is accompanied by a frightening vulner- 
ability to exploitation and abuse. 


The dilemmas facing women in the new gender order for the most part 
cannot be resolved through expanding anti-discrimination legislation 
and enforcement, no matter how broadly sex discrimination is defined. 
Required solutions—a significant redistribution of wealth, reordered 
priorities 1n and expansion of government spending and increased 
regulation of employer practices—directly threaten powerful capitalist 
interests. Feminist organizations, despite their success in defending and 
extending the accomplishments of the second wave, have here been 
frustrated at almost every turn. Second-wave feminism has come up 
against a deep impasse that stretches across US politics, rooted in the 
decline of working-class organization in the face of the employers’ offen- 
sive and the increasing centralization and mobility of capital. 


In the 1960s and 1970s it was possible for feminism to make gains 
alongside a trade unionism that was for the most part bureaucratic 
and demobilized. Today feminism’s fate is tied to the fate of trade 
unionism and other forms of collective resistance to corporate capital. 
But the organizations for mobilizing such resistance are weaker than 
ever before. Falling profits and competitive demands in an inter- 
nationalizing economy have generated capitalise attacks on working 
people and their institutions. Meanwhile, the Democratic Party has 
no strategy for or interest in confronting corporate capital, and faces 
no pressure from below that might even push it in that direction. 
Feminist organizations, along with the other interest groups—trade 
unions, civil rights organizations, environmental and peace groups— 
have tended to rely on building relationships with the Democrats tn 
order to wrest concessions from the state. Now they find themselves 
tied to a party abjectly capitulating to capital. And they are powerless 
to stop the attack on working-class standards of living and the roll- 
back of pro-working-class state interventions demanded by corporate 
capital in order to protect profit in an intensely competitive global 
economy.3 Working-class women and communities of color have 
born the brunt of this assault. The solution to the political impasse 
facing feminism cannot come from feminists alone. It will require a 
serious and disruptive challenge to capital, a broad and militant ‘rain- 
bow movement’, including new, more social and political forms of 
trade-union struggle and national political organization independent 
of the Democratic Party. 


Capitalism and the Gender Division of Labour 


From the founding of the Republic, women’s subordination (like pre- 
capitalist exploitation) was organized through explicit constraints 


>The Clinton victory, or perhaps more accurately the Bush defeat, was welcome 
However, behind the rhetoric, Clinton’s programme exemplifies this capiculanon to 
corporate interests. Proposed spending on job creation, social services, and education 
is quite small Clinton's reservations about the environmental and labour impacts of 
the North American Free Trade agreement are minimal Clinton garnered business 
support unprecedented for a Democrat, partly because he promised government 
investment in the domestic economy and an aggressive trade policy, while Bush 
seemed ready to sell everything off to the mulunanonals. 
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legitimated by an ideology of inherent gender differences in talents 
and capacities. Women’s assignment to the care of dependent indi- 
viduals within the private household and their exclusion from public 
life were reproduced actively and directly by various exclusionary 
rules and practuces (governing education, political participation and 
the labour market) as well as marriage and property law and legalized 
male violence against women. The historic victory of first-wave femin- 
ism was to make women citizens. The historic victory of the second 
wave has been to make women fully free'sellers of our own labour- 
power, by substantially dismantling the legal and normative edifice 
which had mandated women’s subservience in marriage, denied us 
rights in our bodies and reproductive capacity, and legitimated our 
economic marginalization. This victory has helped to force a reorgan- 
ization of the gender order—materially, culturally, politically. In the 
emerging gender order, women’s subordination continues to rest on a 
gender division of labour, but one that is reproduced (like the exploit- 
ation of wage labour) ‘behind the backs’ of women through an osten- 
sibly gender-neutral system of contractual relationships—1n education 
and employment, in sexual intimacy, in household formation. 
Women are more free to negotiate their relationships and responsibil- 
ities with employers and with men. And some, indeed a significant 
stratum of affluent, well-educated women, strike relatively good 
bargains. On the other hand, most women negotiate from a one-down 
position. 

Increasing opportunities are real—evidenced in the widening seria- 
tion in women’s life chances across race and class lines. But real too 
are the constraints that shape women’s individual choices: most fun- 
damentally, the continued location of primary responsibility for care- 
giving in family households. In a capitalist economy, households are 
not only arenas of privacy, intimacy, and sexual pleasure. They are 
also the basic unit of survival. Through pooling resources of money 
and labour time in households adults meet their own and others’ 
routine and extraordinary needs for care. Solidarities formed through 
intimacy and sexual pleasure are relied upon to cement the social rela- 
tionships through which material and emotional support are shared.4 
Capitalist societies vary in the extent to which the state subsidizes 
households or provides services to supplement household responsibil- 
ity. In the US, with one of the most undeveloped of welfare states, 
households are left substantially on their own to negotiate the market. 
Women’s relatively lower wages make reasonable a family strategy 
based on a gender division of labour in which men specialize in 
income earning, while ‘helping out’ around the house, women 
specialize in caregiving while also working for pay.) 


4 The degree to which these solidarities are formed around heterosexual marriage 
varies by race, class, sexual orientanon Cross-housebold networks tocluding biological 
and fictrve kin are more typical of African-American communities The networks are 
organized around a gendered division of labour, with women assuming primary 
responsibility for making and maintaining care-giving relanonships Lesbians and gay 
men may rely on friendship networks more than family networks, although the drive 
to legalize same-sex marriage and to force employers to provide benefits to ‘domestic 
parmers' as well as married couples reflects the importance of the household as a 
survival unit 

>In 1988, 35 per cent of married women with children under six were employed full- 
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But even in relatively wealthy countries with strong social-democratic 
parties, state provision is still not extensive enough (nor the normal 
workday short enough) to undercut the logic of a gender division of 
labour in the household. Moreover, economic downturns always 
lead to cutbacks in state provision, especially in labour-intensive 
services (education, healthcare, childcare, care of the elderly, mentally 
ill, disabled) and services which meet the needs of the least politically 
well-mobilized constituencies—in other words, those services most 
important to women and mothers. 


Of course, the gender division of labour is not simply the outcome of 
rational responses by men and women to material difficulties. It also 
reflects women’s and men’s interests and desires. Women’s attach- 
ment to motherhood and their sense of responsibility for elderly 
parents, thus their decisions about balancing education and paid 
work with other commitments, are socially, not just economically, 
shaped. Women enter into and stay in relationships with men for 
reasons other than economic survival, although the hardships of 
single parenthood and impoverished old age also shape these deci- 
sions. Men resist sharing domestic work and women’s entry into their 
occupations not only to protect economic and political advantage but 
also to defend the boundaries of gendered identities. Male violence 
against women and the fear of male violence constrains women's 
choices about occupations, about living singly, and shapes the com- 
promises they make in their relationships with men. The institutions 
of compulsory heterosexuality close off possibilities of finding inti- 
macy, love, mutual support, shared parenting with women rather 
than with men. 


While breaking down the gender division of labour will require 
changes across this whole spectrum, a substantial reorganization of 
how we meet human needs for care and nurture is fundamental. 
Otherwise, individual and family survival strategies will tend to 
reproduce a gender division of labour in the household, while 
women’s greater domestic responsibilities will continue to disadvan- 
tage them in the labour market. This disadvantage has an individual 
and a collective aspect. At the individual level, women make strategic 
choices that limit their educational investment, interrupt their labour- 
force participation, direct them into less competitive and highly 
rewarded areas of occupations and into part-time employment.’ At 
a 
> (comt.) 
time, while 18 per cent worked part-time, and 47 per cent were not working for wages 
at all. Of course, this represented a phenomenal increase in workforce participation by 
mothers of young children. In 1960, only r7 per cent of women in two-parent families 
with children under six were employed. Sara E. Rix, ed., The American Weman, 1990- 
or, New York 1990, Table 17. 
6 On this point, see Linda Haas, Equal Pervatheed and Social Polscy: A Study of Parental Leave 
In Sweden, Albany 1992. The structure of careers also shapes choices about taking leave 
and working part-time For instance, ın Sweden more men take parental leave in the 
industrial aod mining area of the North than ın the predominantly white-collar South. 
7 However, as many feminist economists have pointed out, differences in human 
capital can acount for at most 50 per cent of the wage gap between men and women 
Francine D Blau and Marianne A Ferber, The Ecomemscs of Mex, Women and Work, 20d 
edn., Englewood Cliffs 1992, pp. 193-195 
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the collective level, the double day undermines women’s capacities for 
self-organization in either economic or political arenas, accounting at 
least in part for the persistently lower wages of female-dominated 
occupations. Historically, women’s rates of unionization have been 
much lower than men's. Female-dominated professions have not 
achieved the sort of political clout that has enabled male-dominated 
professions such as medicine, law, engineering to use the state to pro- 
tect their interests as employees as well as entrepreneurs.’ 


Straight, direct, sex discrimination persists throughout the economy 
and in the political system, but it is increasingly contested. Indeed, the 
existence of that contest—in the absence of a broader and more suc- 
cessful assault on the structural bases of the gender division of labour 
—reinforces the illusion that because women have more opportuni- 
ties in education and jobs, the persistence of a gender division of 
labour must reflect their own choices and preferences. The visible 
stratum of successful women who have broken into male jobs and 
negotiated more egalitarian relationships with men further confirms 
the illusion. Even when the problems posed by women’s entry into 
paid work—their double day, their low wages and poverty, the wide- 
spread ‘crisis in caregiving’—are recognized, this only generates end- 
less debates in politics, on talk shows, in books and advice columns 
about the pros and cons of different individual survival strategies, 
often pitting ‘career-first’ women against those who put ‘family first’. 
Collective strategies are rarely part of the discussion, because possibil- 
ities for fundamentally shifting the terms of women’s choices appear 
to be so remote. In this situation, it is not surprising that second-wave 
feminists, looking back at the 1920s, are haunted by the fear that 
another forty years must pass before the contradictions of the new gen- 
der order explode into a radical movement of Organized resistance. 


Does History Repeat Itself? 


In many ways the 1980s were like the 19208: periods of political reac- 
dion and capitalist innovation. With capital on the offensive against 
the working class, both decades saw fundamental economic disloca- 
tions, increasing affluence and misery, celebration of hyperconsumer- 
ism and self-seeking individualism, creating a sense of spiritual and 
political disorientation in the majority and a marginalized Left. In 
both decades working-class organization was decimated by transform- 
ing productive structures: the skilled craft unions undermined by 
mass-production industries, the industrial unions by an increasingly 
mobile and :nternationalized corporate capital In both periods the 
organization of gender—actual relationships between men and women 
as well as their cultural representation—changed dramatically. And 
in both instances, this reorganization of gender was consistent with 





* In 1985, 22 per cent of men and 13 per cent of women wage and salery workers 
belonged to unions ‘Union Membership of Employed Wage and Salary Workers, 
1985’, Monthly Labour Restew, May 1986, p. 45 Historically, men’s rate of unionization 
has been substantially higher chan it 18 today. 

? This ıs not to ignore the lack of support and outright opposition from men that 
women have faced when organizing I am only arguing thar overcoming this Opposi- 
tion 1s more difficult because of women’s double day 
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economic reorganization while also responding to women’s struggles 
against the old gender order.” 


Turno-of-the-century political and social movements, including various 
feminist currents, challenged the nineteenth-century cult of true 
womanhood, opening the door for another feminine ideal—the ‘new 
woman’ of the 1920s. In contrast to the purity, piety, asexuality of 
middle-class Victorian women excluded from public life, the ‘new 
women’ of the white middle class entered higher education, lived 
independently and worked in female professions, at least until mar- 
riage, were encouraged to seek heterosexual pleasure within compan- 
ionship marriage, and offered fulfilment through modern wifehood 
and motherhood, now reconfigured as parallels to male careers. 
Through informed consumption of professional expertise and new 
commodities the modern housewife/mother could participate in the 
modern world. In the 1920s, rising middle-class incomes and the rapid 
expansion of consumer goods made it possible for white middle-class 
women to live the new lifestyle; but the new woman was not simply 
corporate capitel’s creation, however much she was shaped by its 
drive toward mass consumption. This modernization of domesticity 
incorporated as well as defeated middle-class women’s aspirations for 
equal participation in education, employment and politics." 


Second-wave feminism developed within the same economic order—a 
powerful and expanding US economy centred in mass production and 
mass consumption—whose emergence contributed to the demise of 
first-wave feminism in the 1920s. The post-World War I economic 
boom based in us world hegemony brought accelerated demand for 
middle-class women’s employment in health, education and social 
services (supported by expanded public spending) and encouraged 
their reentry into wage work.” The expansion of public higher educa- 
tion encouraged their entry into colleges and universities.” Women 





© For this point, on the 19203, Rayna Rapp and Ellen Ross, “The 1920s: Feminism, 
Consumerism, and Political Backlash in the United States’, in J. Friedhander et al, 
eds , Women ix Cutters and Polstecs: A Century of Change, Bloomington 1986; on the 19805, 
Judith Stacey, ‘Sexism By A Subder Name? Postindustrial Conditions and Postfeminist 
Consciousness’, Secralist Reveew 96, November—December 1987, pp. 7-30. 

1] focus on middle-class women because they were the mayor social base for feminist 
organizanon. For more on this point and on how these changes affected working-class 
women and Black women, see J. Brenner and B Laslett, ‘Gender, Social Reproduc- 
non, and Women’s Self-Organizanon: Considering the us Welfare State’, Genser & 
Secsety, vol. 5, no. 3, September 1991, pp. 30-333. 

P Between 1950 and 1965, the labour force participation of older women increased 
dramatically, from 37 9 per cent to 50.9 per cent for women aged 45-54 and from 27.0 
per cent to 4LI per cent for women aged 55-64. By comparison, increases in the pro- 
portion of younger women working for wages between 1950 and 1965 (ie. women 
whose children were noc yet in their teens) were much smaller (from 34 per cent to 38.5 
per cent for women 25-34 and from 39.1 per cent to 46.1 per cent for women 35-44. 
Sara E. Rix, The Amerxan Weman, 1985-99, New York 1988, Table 10. 

3 Between 1960 and 1968 the number of women recerving college degrees doubled. Jo 
Freeman, The Pelctrcs of Women's Leberatren, New York 1975, p. 29 By the lare 19605 
almost half of all women high-school graduates continued on to :nsamitions of higher 
education and almost one-quarter of all women 20—21 years old were enrolled in 
school National Center for Educanonal Scatisucs, Digest of Edmcatsenal Statisti, 1979, 
Table 5 and 1992, Table 17L 
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professionals were key players in mainstream feminist organizations, 
while the radical organizations of the second wave found a social base, 
facilities, and institutional resources in and around colleges and 
universities. 


The ‘new woman’ of the 1980s, the all too familiar superwoman, like 
her counterpart of the 1920s, responds to the new opportunities and 
experiences of affluent middle-class white women and selectively 
incorporates feminist aspirations. She also reflects the changing reali- 
ties of working-class women’s lives due to the dislocations of a 
restructuring capitalist economy. The long-term demand for female 
labour, declining wages of working-class men, and the rise of indus- 
tries marketing downscale as well as upscale services, further com- 
modifying personal life, have increased the number of mothers 
working a double day. The new gender order promises to transcend 
the oppression of the male-breadwinner nuclear family and the gender 
division of labour in private and public life. In place of gender roles 
legitumated on biological grounds, the modern ideal family is made up 
of freely contracting autonomous individuals negotiating exchanges to 
meet each other's material, emotional, and sexual needs and to care 
for their children. Women (and men) can make their own identities, 
competing on the labour market and choosing lifestyles, limited only 
by talent, drive, personal resources and the ability to calculate the 
timing of marriage, motherhood and career moves. The reality, of 
course, is a bit different: the drudgery of a double day, the impover- 
ishment of single parenthood, the emptiness of identities realized in 
expanded consumpuon are hardly liberation. But if the new gender 
order makes promises that will not be delivered, the question remains 
whether, as in the period from the 1920s until the 1960s, women will 
experience the lived contradictions of gender arrangements as per- 
sonal failures rather than as issues to be resolved by collective action.» 


Yet, even in this worst of times, US feminism has neither been forced 
underground nor definitively marginalized as in the 1920s. No longer 
a social movement, feminism can still mobilize women in a way that 
would never have been possible in the twenties (or the thirties, forties 
or fifties, for that matter). Demonstrations for the BRA held simul- 
taneously in Washington, DC and'Los Angeles in March 1986 mobil- 
ized a hundred thousand women. Recent marches in the Capıtol to 





M Educated working women who had participated in the surviving women’s organiz- 
anons of the 19508 were key organizers of the carly mainstream movement Leila J. 
Rupp and Verta Taylor, Sarerea] sm ibe Deldrams. The American Women's Rights Move- 
ment, 1945-1960, New York 1987. At the Nanonal Women’s Conference 1n 1977 70 per 
cent of the delegates were employed either by government or by non-profit socal wel 
fare organizations, 63 per cent were employed full-ume, 15 per cent had bachelor's and 
39 per cent had graduate degrees Alice S. Rossi, Femsarsts oe Pelstics, New York 1982, p. 
8L Women professionals in social work and mental health mobilized resources for the 
battered women’s movement at both local and national levels. Kathleen J. Tierney, 
‘The Bartered Women Movement and the :Creanon of the Wife Beating Problem’, 
Seral Problems, vol. 29, no. 3, February 1982, pp. 207-220. For more on this point, see 
Brenner and Laslett. 

D For one perspectrve on contemporary white working-class women’s experience and 
consciousness, see Judith Stacey, Brawe New Familms: Storms of Demest Upbsawal tu Late 
Twentieth Centery America, New York 1990. 
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defend legal abortion had huge turnouts of six hundred to seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand—the largest women’s rights demonstrations 
ever held in this country. 


The difference between first- and second-wave feminism lies in this: 
second-wave feminism has made the transition from a social move- 
ment to a broadly institutionalized and effective interest group. First- 
wave feminism did not. First-wave feminism was organized through 
middle-class women’s female world of educational, charitable, social 
and religious activities. The networks built in chat female world were 
translated into political organization and action. Leadership came 
from well-educated women, often with inherited money, some mar- 
ried, many single, who had been excluded from the political and pro- 
fessional organizations through which middle-class men sought to 
secure their snterests. These ‘independent’ women had been forced to 
build their own institutional base: women’s colleges, settlement 
houses, charitable organizations and professional associations. 


By the 1920s, this female world had been fundamentally undermined 
by the semi-incorporation of middle-class women as a subaltern group 
in education, professions and political life and by the changing condi- 
tions in the lives of middle-class married women. As middle-class 
wives and mothers moved from producing to consuming, from pro- 
viding services such as medical care to purchasing them, they relied 
less on the reciprocal helping relationships around which so much of 
middle-class women’s social life had turned. ‘Volunteerism’ brought 
middle-class women out of their increasingly privatized and self- 
sufficient family households but in the service of their husbands’ and 
children’s advancement. In the ‘modernization’ of separate spheres, 
middle-class women lost the institutions that had nurtured their self- 
organization, but retained their economic dependence on men.” 


The legacy of second-wave feminism—as well as the social and eco- 
nomic changes that produced it and that it helped creare—have been 
very different. Women’s broad integration into paid work and their 
increasing access to independent income has created a pool of finan- 
cial and political resources to support a ‘women’s lobby’, a vast array 
of feminist organizations representing ‘women’s interests’ in bour- 
geois politics. In addition to the explicitly political feminist organiz- 
ations, such as the National Organization for Women and the 
National Women’s Political Caucus, contemporary middle-class pro- 
fessionals and women workers have organized around their interests 
as wage-carning women. Trade unions, professional associations, 
Women’s Studies programmes in colleges and universities, social- 
service organizations, women’s bookstores, bars and coffee shops, 
provide an infrastructure for information sharing, education, and 
mobilization. Feminism is no longer a mass movement based on grass- 





White middleclass women’s organizations with commitments to advancing 
women’s equality were never exunguished, but they had no mass base. Even in those 
instances, such as the New Deal Administration, where an elite of professional and 
activist women were well-positioned polrucally, they could noc turn personal influence 
and experuse into legislative or policy victories. For a more complete discussion of this 
point, see Brenner and Laslett. 
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roots, local, voluntary political activism. But women organized to 
advocate for women are part of the political scene to a degree unpre- 
cedented in our history. 


Moreover, compared even to the height of the feminist movement 
from the late 19608 through the mid 1970s, the self-organization of 
women reaches more deeply into the ranks of working-class women 
and women of colour, especially through the feminization of the trade 
unions, although the majority, even of unionized women, are not 
active.” While mothers and especially single mothers are doubly 
burdened, small families and delayed childbearing have increased the 
pool of working-class and middle-class women who can participate.¥® 
Feminists may be on the defensive and they will certainly lose battles 
but they simply cannot be driven from the field.» 


Feminism in Popular Consciousness 


Although poll data always have to be taken with a grain of salt, public- 
opinion surveys seem to demonstrate strong support not only for 
feminist ideas but for women’s self-organization. In 1985 the majority 
of women felt they did not have an equal chance with men in becom- 
ing business executives or entering prestige professions. More women 
felt that they were excluded from leadership responsibilities (46 per 
cent) 10 1985 than in 1970 (31 per cent). In 1974 64 per cent of women 
had agreed that being taken care of by a loving husband was more 
important than making it on one’s own, compared to 48 per cent of 
women in 1985. Although most women are working to support them- 
selves and their families, the majority (66 per cent) would continue to 
work even if they didn’t have to. A marriage where husband and wife 
share responsibilities is preferred to the male-breadwinner family by 
57 per cent of all women.* But many women are also conscious of 
men’s resistance to this idea: more than half agreed that ‘men are will- 
ing to let women get ahead, but only if women still do all the house- 
work at home’.# 


These national averages hide apparent generational differences. 
Younger women seem to be more supportive of the women’s move- 
ment and more confident about their own futures than older women. 
For instance women eighteen to twenty-nine working full time were as 
likely as men their age to call their work a career. Women under forty- 
five were less likely than women over forty-five to believe that ‘men 
still run almost everything and usually don’t include women when 





"7 Rayna Rapp, ‘Is the Legacy of Second Wave Feminism Post-Feminism?’, Secsalis 
Rewew, January-March 1988, pp. 31-37 

* They don’t yet have children or their older children demand less time. In 1988 33 
per cent of all children born were born to mothers in their thirnes compared to 19 per 
cent in 1976. New Yerk Times, 22 June 1989. 

9 That Backlash, Susan Faluds’s biting liberal feminist tract delineanng the gains of 
the conservative counter-attack against feminism, could also be a very successful best- 
seller graphically expresses the current balance of forces. 

®© Ethel Klein, “The Diffusion of Consciousness in the United States and Western 
Hurope’, in The Wemsa’'s Movements of the United States and Western Exrepe, cds. Mary 
Fainsod Katrenstein and Carol McClurg Mueller, Philadelphia 1987. 

= New York Times, 20 August 1989 
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important decisions are being made’. About 25 per cent of the 
younger women, far more than in older groups, agreed that ‘nothing 
is slighted when a woman combines work, marriage and children’. 
And even more of the women under forty-five (71 per cent) than over 
forty-five (G60 per cent) agree that ‘a strong women’s movement to 
push for changes that benefit women’ is necessary.” 


If most women support a ‘women’s movement’ and the majority do 
not want to return to the traditional family, they are ambivalent about 
the changes that have taken place. Almost half of the women inter- 
viewed in a New York Times poll felt that ‘women have had to give up 
too much in order to gain better jobs and more opportunities than 
twenty years ago’. Working women feel extremely pressed, especially 
when they work full time and have children. Sixty-eight per cent of 
wives who work full time and 84 per cent of those with children under 
eighteen said they did not have enough time for themselves. A large 
majority of these women said they, not their husbands, did most of 
the housework and childcare and 42 per cent felt their husbands did 
less than their fair share of chores.%4 


As working women have become a larger and more differentiated 
market, as women stay single longer and have more discretionary 
income, as ‘niche marketing’ strategies become more effective and 
media outlets more variegated, representations of gender have also 
become more diverse. Jockeying for the ‘career woman's’ attention 
and her disposable income, advertisers support TV shows thar feature 
self-sufficient single working women and non-traditional families 
(some have even experimented with positive depictions of lesbian and 
gay relationships). On the other hand, more traditional images of 
male and female sexuality are displayed in men’s magazines and ads 
on televised sports programmes, while women’s anxieties about their 
bodies and sexual attractiveness are exploited almost everywhere. 
Films with very different representations of gender are produced and 
marketed with specialized audiences in mind.” This cacophony of 





n Of course, that so many women sull perceive work/family conflicts tells us nothing 
about how they respond to the dilemma Some may conclude thar women have an 
obligation to ‘put their families first’, while others may believe that women deserve 
more help from employers, government, spouses. 

D New York Times, 20 August 1989. Black women were more supportive of a strong 
women’s movement than white women (85 per cent to 64 per cent). In a 1989 survey, 
62 per cent of women polled agreed thar feminism hes been helpful to women, 
although only 33 per cent considered themselves feminists. Trae, 4 December 1989. 
™ New York Times, 21 August 1989. Women living alone may also feel isolated and 
insecure, 2s Deborah Rosenfelt and Judith Stacey argue. (Second Thoughts on the 
Second Wave’, in Karen V Hansen and [lene J. Philipson, eds., Wesew, Class, and the 
Femern Imagraation, Philadelphia 1990 ) On the other hand, there 1s some evidence that 
single motherhood reduces women’s domestic burdens, since they no longer must teke 
care of husbands in addition to children. Heidi I. Hartmana, ‘The Family as the Locus 
of Gender, Class and Political Scruggle: The Example of Housework’, Srgas Jewrmal of 
Women ru Calture & Society, vol 6, no. 3, spring 1981, pp. 366-94. 

D 1980s youth culture, ams notwithstanding, incorporated and legitimized an ideal of 
female sexual assertrveness. Like the flapper and the vamp, young women of the 1980s 
seem to have embraced feminist demands for sexual self-determination bur forgotten 
the feminist critique of male power. Yet unlike the 19208, even in the dominant male 
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images creates a far more diverse popular culture than the hegemonic 
celebration of female domesticity and middle-class family life that 
helped to marginalize feminism after 1920. Competing represent- 
ations reflect and reinforce the contestation over gender identities that 
second-wave feminism opened up. 


Six new national women’s magazines were founded in the 1970s to 
reach the new, younger, and more affluent working woman. They 
were joined in the 1980s by more than fifty new regional women’s 
publications, such as New York Women, targeting professional/manag- 
erial women.” The names of the new national journals evoke their 
content and the images they project: Self, Savvy Woman, Working Woman, 
Working Mother, New Woman, and of course, Ms.—compared to the 
‘seven sisters’, the traditional women’s magazines: Family Cercle, 
Woman's Day, Good Honsekesping, Better Homes and Garden, Ladies Home 
Journal, Redbook and McCalls. The median personal income of the new 
magazines’ readers ranges from $16,254 to $20,574, compared to 
readers of the seven sisters who earn from $14,414 to $16,079 on 
average.” 


Most women still read the traditional women’s magazines (which have 
a combined circulation of forty million compared to three millon for 
the newer magazines). But the seven sisters also reflect the new 
realities of women’s lives and shifting constructions of womanhood.” 
Good Honsekesping began its “New Traditionalist’ campaign [‘for the 
contemporary woman who has made a new commitment to the tradi- 
tional values (husband, children, home) that some people thought 
were old-fashioned’] by glorifying the past: ‘My mother really knew 
what she was doing.’ But the campaign quickly evolved to feature 
well-educated women who have quit ‘fast track’ for slower-track 
careers: working as consultants, or establishing their own business in 
order to better combine career with motherhood, hardly a return to 
the traditional family. A recent ad showed a divorced and remarried 
mother working full time in a traditionally male blue-collar craft job 
(another unrealistic image given that only 2 per cent of those jobs are 
held by women). While the seven sisters counsel women to deal 
with conflicts between waged and unpaid work by ‘putting family 
first’, the new magazines promise ‘career women’ that market forces 
are on their side: companies will become more flexible, offer more 





D (com ) 

domains of rap and rock, male power has not gone unchallenged, as contemporary 
Black women rappers and white women rockers confront their male counterparts on 
issues of violence against women end aboruon rights. Ms , July-August 1991, p 93 
“What Women Want to Read’, Newsweek, 23 February 1987; Sara E. Stern, Work- 
ing to Meet Women's Multiple Roles’, Adverturag Ags, 3 October 1985 

*7 1988 figures. 

Newsweek, 23 Feruary 1987. In 1990, Ms., floundering politically and losing money, 
was reorganized as an ad-free, reader-supported publicanon, with a relatively high 
subscription and cover price It has more than survived, claiming a circulation of 
150,000, well above the ‘break-even’ point of 73,000 readers, bur well below the 
readership of the other magazines. Deirdre Carmody, ‘Power to the Readers: Ms. 
Thrives Without Ads’, New York Trees, 22 July 1991 

79 Patrick Reilly, ‘Service Magazines Adapt to Market’, Advertunag Age, 7 March 1988. 
> Tem, 4 December 1989; New York Times, 10 May 1990. 


benefits such as childcare, in order to hold on to their highly valued, 
highly educated and experienced women workers. 


Class Divisions and Feminist Politics 


Combining work and motherhood is an issue for all women in the US, 
but women’s resources for coping differ widely by race and class. In 
fact, over the 1980s the disparities in the lives and life chances of 
women have grown.” Educated women are reaping the benefits of 
the struggle for equal access to education and employment that femin- 
ists waged in the 1970s. The restructuring economy created increased 
demand for workers in professional and managerial jobs and expand- 
ing places in professional schools. But without other changes, eco- 
nomic restructuring alone would simply have increased opportunites 
for men in management and the professions. 


Instead, higher education institutions were forced to drop their sex 
bars. In 1973-74 women constituted 2 per cent of graduating dentists, 
7 per cent of Masters of Business Administration, 1 per cent of law 
school and medical school graduates. By 1986, they were 23 per cent 
of graduating dentists, 31 per cent of medical school graduates and 
MBAs and almost 39 per cent of law school graduates.33 Since these 
schools are major gatekeepers, equal access to education helped to 
promote greater access to higher paid occupations. 


Affirmative action and anti-discrimination legislation also directly 
opened formerly all-male areas to women. ‘Blind auditions’, in which 
performers play behind a screen, have helped women into the major 
US orchestras, from 18 per cent of the players in the late 1960s to 28 
per cent in 1985; women accounted for 47 per cent of players in 
metropolitan orchestras.+4 In 1972 0 per cent of local television news 
anchors were women, compared to 36 per cent in 1982, snd in 1985 O 
per cent of news directors were women, up from I per cent in 1972.” 
Between 1975 and 1986 women moved from 15 per cent to 39 per cent 
of all employed economists, from 15 per cent to 34 per cent of 
computer systems analysts, from 7 per cent to 18 per cent of all 
lawyers, 1.8 per cent to 4.4 per cent of dentists. In 1975 women were 





Y Karen Rubin, founder, publisher and editor of Making It! The Careers Newimagazine. 
‘Now that a select group of companies have begun to introduce flexible polices, and 
women in valued positions are setting precedents, observers predict thar the varied 
options will filer down throughout organizations, and from top companies to up and 
coming firms unul they are finally entrenched as part of the American way of lfe ' Ms., 
March 

32 These disparities exploded in Clinton's face when he was forced to back away from 
his nominee for Attorney-General, Zoe Baird, once it was disclosed that she had 
illegally employed undocumented workers as lrve-in servants. Typically, mainstream 
feminists leapt to Baird's defence on the ground that she had lice choice and suffered 
from the same dificulnes as any otber working mother seeking quality care for her 
child. This opened the way for a completely unauthentc, but effective, anti-feminist 
attack by conservatives in the name of the majority of working mothers. 

3 Rix, 1988-89, p 363. By 1990, women were 31 per cent of graduating dentists, 34 
per cent of medical doctors and MBAs, 42 per cent of lawyers. Digest of Educational 


27 per cent of all professional/managerial workers, but 40 per cent in 
1985; in 1975 women were 22 per cent of all managers, and 54 per cent 
in 1986. The proportion of all women workers in professional and 
managerial employment rose from 27 per cent to 32 per cent, while for 
men the proportion declined from 34.6 per cent to 29.4 per cent. And 
this increase was not due simply to expanding employment in tradi- 
tional women’s professions: schoolteaching, social work, nursing.” 
The average earnings of professional/managerial women increased 
faster than those of professional/managerial men between 1975 and 
1986: 10.9 per cent compared to 8.3 per cent.37 It appears that 
women were taking a larger share of the betrer paid professional/ 
managerial jobs in the 1980s.38 


Relative to the men of their class, educated women in upper-income 
jobs have hardly achieved equality. Women doctors and lawyers are 
more likely to be in the lower-paid and less prestigious specialities 
and less likely to be in private practice where the most money is to be 
made.39 Women TV news reporters get less air time than their male 
peers.4° In general, women are not well represented in positions that 
wield power over men. Thus while women are almost half of all met- 
ropolitan orchestras, there are almost no women conductors. While 
25 per cent of all associates in law firms are women, only 6 per cent 
are partners.“ Only 3 per cent of top management positions in large 
corporations are held by women. Moreover, a large proportion of top 
women managers do not have children, compared to a very small 
proportion of men. Women are hitting their heads on a ‘glass 
ceiling’ that subtly or directly stops their rise up the hierarchy. In 
addition to outright discrimination and men’s resistance to putting 
women into positions of authority,43 women are having problems 





* In 1989 44 per cent of women professionals worked in five predominantly female 
professions compared to $9 per cent in 1970. Blau and Ferber, p. 123. 

*7 Barnet Wagman and Nancy Folbre, “The Feminizanon of Inequality: Some New 
Patterns’, Challenge, November—December 1988, pp 56-39 

3 During the 19708, the incomes of highly educated women workers increased at the 
same rate as their male counterparts. Bur during the 19803, women’s incomes rose 
much faster than men’s. For instance, among full-time workers over 25 years old with 
four years of college, between 1970 and 1979, women’s median income rose 65 per 
cent, men’s median income 69 per cent in current dollars. Between 1979 and 1989, 
women's median incomes almost doubled in current dollars, while men’s incomes rose 
72 per cent. See Drgest of Educatsmal Statistics 1991, Us Department of Education, Table 
357 

* Rix, 1990-91, p. 217. According to a Basses Week survey, entry-level jobs for 
women MBAs paid 12 per cent less than those of their male counterparts. 

© Rix, 1987-88, pp. 216—217 

f ABA Josrnal, March 1989, p. 8. 

P One study of female execuuves found one in five never married, 20 per cent 
separated or divorced, 46 per cent have children, while 99 per cent of male executrves 
are married and 95 per cent have children Ms, 1987, p 3L 

© Tamar Lewin, ‘Partnership Awarded to Woman tn Sex Bias Case’, New York Times, 
16 May 1990. Throughout the 1980s accounung and law firms had argued thar partner- 
ship involves such special personal relanonships chat courts cannot intervene in a 
firm's decision-making The Federal Court found in favour of che woman planuff who 
had been denied partnership in Price Waterhouse, one of the nation’s largest account- 
1ng firms, although she had brought in more business than any of the other eighty-eight 
all-male candidates, because the partners considered her ‘unfeminine’. 
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equally competing with men because of the persisting gender division 
of labour and women’s continuing responsibility for children (and 
other family members). 


In spite of these barriers, the proportion of women workers who were 
highly paid increased dramatically, especially in the 1980s. At the end 
of the 1970s, 6.8 per cent of all full-time women workers were earning 
over $30,000. By 1986 10.3 per cent (2.9 million women) earned more 
than $30,000, adjusted for inflation. (For the workforce as a whole, 25 
per cent earned over $30,000.) At the other end of the spectrum, 
almost 18 per cent of women working full ame earned less than 
$x0,000—about the same proportion as at the end of the 19708. In 
addition, 28 per cent of employed women worked part time, and 
earned even less—about one-third of full-time women workers’ pay. 
The reciprocal of increased opportunity for highly-educated women 
over the 1980s is the rapid growth of contingent work (part-time, tem- 
porary and contract employment without benefits) primarily in retail 
and service industries.45 Following a historic pattern, women of 
colour are over-represented among the low-paid workers who fill the 
service and retail sales jobs which have expanded in the 1980s to meet 
new needs generated by women’s increased participation in paid 
labour (e.g. supermarkets and department stores open seven nights a 
week, fast-food outlets, childcare, nursing homes).4° 


While the career paths of professional/managerial women might not 
match those of the most successful men, hitting your head on a glass 
ceiling is not the same as falling into the basement. Women in the 
higher professions and upper management can use their high salaries 
to hire domestic help and their relatively good bargaining positions to 
negotiate with employers for paid maternity leave and quality 
childcare.47 Divorce and single parenthood may bring downward 
mobility but not descent into poverty.4* 





44 Wagman and Folbre 

© Among women 20—54 years old working part-time, 19 per cent of white women and 
39 per cent of Black women are involuntary part-tmers who want bur cannot obtain 
full-time employment. 33 per cent of women compared to nm per cent of men put 
together full-time work schedules by combining part-ume jobs, Polly Callaghan and 
Heid: Hartmann, Comtingens Work, Economic Policy Instrmre 1991, pp 22, 23, 38 

46 Blau and Ferber, p. 122, Evelyn Glenn, ‘From Servitude to Service Work: Historical 
Conunurtes in the Racial Division of Paid Reproductive Labour’, Segas: Jowrmal of 
Wemen tu Culture and Society, vol 18, no. L, pp. I-43. 

47 Barbara Basler, ‘Putting A Career on Hold’, New York Times Magetiue, 7 December 
1986. Deborah Graham, ‘It’s Getting Better, Slowly’, ana fearmal, 1 December 1986, 
pp. 54-38. According to the director of the American Bar Association's Commission 
on Women in the Profession, increasing numbers of lawyers who worked part-time as 
associates have made partner. New York Trams, 3 August 1990. 

4 The household incomes of women married to higher-income men tend to drop the 
most following drvorce or separation. But, on average, these women have substanually 
higher household incomes than drvorced women from less affluent households when 
married Robert S Weiss, “The Impact of Marital Dissolution on Income and Con- 
sumption in Single-Parent Households’, Jesrne! of Marriage and the Famsiy, February 
1984, pp. n5-r24 Race differences are also large. Following a divorce or separauon 0 
per cent of white women and 33 per cent of Black women had living standards below 
the poverty line. Greg J Duncan and Saul D. Hoffman, ‘A Reconsideranon of the Eco- 
nomic Consequences of Marital Dissolunon'’, Demsgrapby, vol. 22, no 4, 1985. 
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The differential experiences and resources of women workers are 
reflected in the market. There are upscale and downscale versions of 
fast food and frozen food, childcare, healthcare and business wear. 
For example, fees at Harvard University’s seven childcare centres 
average $750 a month, while the average clerical worker earns only 
$1,500.49 Management employees at Campbell Soup Company's 
headquarters office, dissatisfied'with the quality of childcare provided 
by Kindercare, a for-profit chain, forced the company to set up an in- 
house programme. The new programme provided more parental 
input, smaller group sizes, and increased pay for staff. Many working 
parents lack the clout of these managers. About 25 per cent of all 
children under five in daycare are in childcare centres. For-profit 
chains like Kindercare, which operates 1,700 centres with low wages, 
high children-to-staff ratios and high turnover, are taking an increas- 
ing share of the market.’ 


Given their class location and their experience, it is not surprising 
that many professional/managerial women continue to provide money 
and personnel for liberal feminist organizations and campaigns. 
Emblematic of this group is former Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole, 
who even as the Bush administration was opposing legislation to 
strengthen anti-discrimination claims announced that the Labor 
Department would undertake a ‘glass ceiling initiative’ to speed pro- 
motion of women and minorities into top corporate posts.” How- 
ever, this effort had little to offer the working-class and poor women 
whose conditions of Lfe had been deteriorating so rapidly over the 
1980s. Recognizing that many working women require more than a 
‘level playing field’, other mainstream feminist politicians and 
Organizations have articulated a ‘work/family’ reform agenda. These 
‘social-welfare’ feminists argue that government ought to provide 
women with resources as well as'protecting them from discrimin- 
ation. Their political perspective reflects their personal experience 
and occupational interests. Women trade-union staffers and the vast 
numbers of women employed in education, health, and social services 
which depend direcdy or indirectly on state funding, are the base 
of social-welfare feminism.” Directors of childcare centres, social 





49 Kenneth B Noble, ‘Union Seeking Affordable Day Care at Harvard’, New York 
Tres, 28 February 1988 

P New Yerk Times Magatime, 29 January 1989. In 1988, the National Child Care Staff- 
ing Study found the average hourly wage for chains was $4 10 per hour and the average 
annual turnover of steff 74 per cent. New York Times, 27 June 1991. 

Y New Yerk Times, 30 July 1990. A study of pro-choice activists in California found 
that over half earned incomes ın the top r0 per cent of all working women, and 10 per 
cent had an annual personal income in the top 2 per cent Thirty-seven per cent had 
undertaken some graduate work, 18 per cent were doctors, lawyers, or PhDs. Krisun 
Luker, Aborteen and the Politecs of Metherbeed, Berkeley 1984, p 195 

P Between 1960 and 1980 human services employment accounted for 41 per cent of 
the increase in employment of women, 39 per cent for white women and 58 per cent 
for Black women compared to zı per cent for men. Women in the professions are 
more than twice as dependent as men on social welfare employment. It ıs esumated 
that 60-70 per cent of all human services employment 1s directly or indirectly gener- 
ated by state-sector spending Steven P Erte et al , ‘Women and the Reagan Revolu- 
tion’ Thermidor for the Social Welfare Economy’, in Irene Diamond, ed , Families, 
Pelstres, and Pwblec Palsy, New York 1983 
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workers, teachers, nurses, administrators, advocate for their pro- 
grammes in the name of the working-class women and women of 
colour whom they serve. 


Although social-welfare feminists appear to speak to the interests of 
working-class women and women of colour, their worldview and stra- 
tegic orientation place them squarely within a liberal not a socialist 
(or social-democratic) political tradition.» Nonetheless, liberal femin- 
ism and social-welfare feminist approaches differ. They each draw on 
different aspects of that complex and in many ways internally contra- 
dictory political phenomenon, Us liberalism. 


Liberal feminism rests on the strand of liberalism that looks primarily 
to the regulatory arm of the state to ensure free and fair competition. 
This aspect of liberal thought has both a radical and a conservative side. 
Women’s claim to ‘individual liberty’ as a fundamental right has been 
used to challenge patriarchal privilege and power. The demand on the 
state to guarantee women’s right to bodily autonomy has undergirded 
campaigns for legalizing abortion and criminalizing male violence 
against women within marriage as well as outside it. Feminists have 
been very creative in expanding the definition of sex discrimination to 
include unequal pay for work of comparable value, sexual harassment, 
and denigrating representations of women (in speech, text, or pictures) 
in workplaces and schools. Many working-class women have bene- 
Sted from successful feminist campaigns for abortion rights, affirm- 
ative action programmes in education, job training, and employment. 


On the other hand, a politics which focuses extxsivey on discriminat- 
ory treatment is inevitably class- and race-biased because it ignores 
women’s differential resources for competing in the market. Liberal 
feminists do not necessarily support an expanded welfare state. A 
survey of women voters ‘displeased by defeat of the BRA’ (i.e. femin- 
ists of some sort) found that women from high-income families and 
white women were more likely than women from lower-income famı- 
lies and Black women to think that too much was spent on welfare 
and food stamps and that government ought not to guarantee jobs. 


Although liberal feminism is clearly opposed by the reactionary Right 
which wants the state to legislate traditional patriarchal gender 
relations, liberal feminism is quite compatible with the other major 
wing of US conservatism: the ‘moderates’ of the Republican Party. 
Over the past decade, feminist claims to equal treatment have been 
increasingly incorporated into their modernizing Right discourse 
which opposes ‘status-based’ discrimination as a violation of market 
principles and accepts government intervention where necessary to 
guarantee meritocracy and equality of opportunity.» 
LL ee aE 
3 Of course, this reflects the politcal configuration of the us more generally. In coun- 
tries with social-democraric parties and political traditions, the sort of women who are 
social-welfare feminists in the United Scetes are social-democrass See, c.g, Hester 
Eisenstein, Gender Shock: Practicrag Femianm oa Two Contrments, Boston 1991 
% Ethel Klein, “The Diffusion of Consciousness in the United Scates and Western 
Europe’, in Mary Fainsod Karzenstein and Carol McClurg Mueller, The Wemen's Move 
ments of the United States and Western Exrepe, Philadelphia 1987, pp. 31-32 
5 For more on the ‘modernizing Right’, see Bill Resnick, “The Right's Prospects can 
it reconstruct America”, Secaslut Review, vol. 2, no. 2 (March-April 1981), pp. 9-37: 
Wy 


Social-welfare feminists share the liberal feminist commitment to 
individual rights and equal opportunity, but go further. Like the 
welfare-state liberalism of which it is a part, social-welfare feminism 
looks to the state to compensate for the inequalities generated by the 
capitalist market. Seeking to address the problems of working 
women, to ease the burden of the double day and improve women’s 
and especially mothers’ position on the labour market, social-welfare 
feminists call for expanded state programmes for paid parental leave, 
universal healthcare and quality childcare. All of these initratives have 
been pretty well defeated (although the healthcare reform story isn't 
over yet). In the current period, the order of the day is welfare-state 
contraction, not expansion. Social-welfare feminists’ major strategy— 
contesting for influence within the Democratic Party apparatus and 
electing sympathetic Democratic Party candidates to office—has left 
them dependent on this party and powerless to counter the Demo- 
crats’ abandonment of the New Deal. While advocating for working- 
class women and women of colour, social-welfare feminism has 
failed to alleviate the hardships so many women face. Not sur- 
prisingly, the majority of working-class women and women of colour 
do not see political activism as an avenue for improving their own 
lives. They hold on to feminist aspirations and, like spectators at a 
football game, can be roused from time to time to cheer their side. But 
until they come onto the field to play, victories will be few and far 
between. 


The Women’s Lobby 


Social-welfare feminist and liberal feminist currents are represented 
on the political scene by a vast and extremely diverse network of 
Organizations that has been called the ‘women’s lobby’. Because the 
courts are such a central avenue for legal change in the US, institution- 
alized liberal feminism includes by now well-recognized and well- 
funded organizations working the judicial system, primarily by 
litigating precedent-setting cases.. While they depend on individual 
donations as well as corporate and foundation contributions, these 
Ofganizations do not mobilize constituencies. They raise funds 
through membership and mailing lists of their parent organization 
and/or other organizations in the lobby. 


Like other interest groups, organizations of the women’s lobby work 
the legislative system: they contribute to election campaigns, identify 
issues for legislative action, draft proposed laws, write briefs and 
gather expert testimony, hire lobbyists to track the bills, mobilize 
constituencies to influence the vote. At the national level they have 
entry to Congress through the Congressional Caucus for Women’s 
Issues and a network of experienced lobbyists and legislative 


eee 
% Major players include the Women’s Legal Defense Fund, Women’s Rights Proyect 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, the Center for Reproductive Law & Policy, 
Now's Legal Defense and Education Fund, the National Women's Law Center. The 
Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Eduation Fund (Launas'’ Rights Initiative), the 
Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund, and the NAACP Legal Defense 
aod Education Fund are also actrve litigators on issues pertaining to minority women 
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‘insiders’.5’ At state and federal levels, organizations and their lobby- 
ists form ad hoc coalitions whose membership shifts with different 
legislative efforts.” 


Technical expertise for developing policy and proposed legislation is 
provided by non-profit education and research organizations funded 
through direct-mail appeals to individuals and grants from founda- 
tions and other women’s organizations. In addition, there is at least 
one research/policy organization for every women’s issue imaginable. 
Agencies providing services to women are organized nationally in 
order to lobby Congress for favourable legislation and federal funds.© 


Membership organizations are the major route through which women 
are recruited to send money to candidates, postcards and petitions to 
Congress supporting legislation, and are mobilized for public action: 
lobby days at the state capital, testimony before legislative commit- 
tees, protests before the city council, even sometimes marches and 
rallies. These organizations include far more than the explicitly femin- 
ist political groups—the National Organization for Women and the 
National Women’s Political Caucus, and the National Abortion 
Rights Action League, for example—formed in the second wave. 
Many ‘women’s’ organizations such as the American Association of 
University Women, the YWCA, United Methodist Women and the 
National Council of Negro Women participate in coalitions and on a 
broad range of political issues. While organized primarily for 





I The Congressional Caucus for Women's Issues represents the Women's Lobby in 
Congress. Formed as the Congresswomen’s Caucus in 1977, the group changed its 
name to the Caucus for Women’s Issues and opened membership to men in 1981 when 
several Republican women refused to join after Reagan’s elecoon, while others who 
did join refused to challenge the President. Currency, 26 congresswomen constmute 
the Caucus Execunve Committee, while 26 Congressmen are members. In order to 
coordinate better with the Caucus, in 1985 major organizanons of che Women’s Lobby 
established a ‘Council of Presidents’ that establishes a Women’s Agenda for the Con- 
gressional session. Rix, 1990—91, pp. 281-282. 

B Twenty-six states have Women's Agenda Projects which coordinate lobbying in the 
state legislatures and encourage women to run for office. Ms., vol 1, no 1 July-August 
1990), p. 90. 

9 Multi-issue Washingron-based organizations include the Center for Women Policy 
Studies, founded ın 1972, the Nacional Women's Law Center (1981), the Women’s Research 
and Educanon Institute (1977), the Institute for Women’s Policy Research (1987). 

© For example, che National Coalition Against Domestic Violence, founded 1n 1978, 
represents abour three-fourths of the 1,200 crisis lines, battered women’s shelters and 
safe home networks in the country Wider Opportuniues for Women, Inc. advocates for 
a network of 300 employment and training programmes for women in forty stares; the 
Naconal Women’s Health Network represents 500 women's and health organizanons. 
& Older women’s organizations were important conduits for the women’s lobby in the 
early years of the second wave. They include the League of Women Voters, successor 
to the National Woman Suffrage Association, founded tn 1920, the National Feder- 
auon of Business and Professional Women (1919), the American Associanion of Uni- 
versity Women (1882) Although not as radical as the second-wave activists, many of 
these organizations were founded originally for feminist reasons (and were repolio- 
cized in the 1970s). For instance, the National Council of Jewish Women was estab- 
lished in 1894 after Jewish women wishing to participate in the Columbia Exposition’s 
Parliament of Religions were admitted only as hostesses United Methodist Women 
was established to sponsor single women missionaries, after male church leaders 
banned them from missions. (Anne N.Costain, ‘Representing Women: The Transition 
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educational, social, and charitable activities, they also mobilize mem- 
bers for political actions, primarily lobbying legislators and working 
to elect sympathetic candidates. 


In addition to formal organizations, informal networks provide the 
personnel and financial resources which are crucial to building con- 
stituencies at state, local and national levels. Women professionals and 
administrators in government agencies and in associated non-profit 
organizations which contract state services use their institutional posi- 
tion to build political networks. Feminists working in educational 
systems (curriculum integration projects, affirmative action and sex 
equity in education programmes), healthcare (teenage pregnancy pro- 
grammes, community healthcare programmes for working-class and 
minority women), social service programmes directed toward women 
Gob training and publicly funded childcare for single mothers), advo- 
cate for women as part of their jobs. They testify at legislative hearings 
in favour of legislation to expand the funding or mission of their pro- 
grammes, go to city council meetings to lobby for increased funding 
Or tO protest cuts in services, lend organizational resources (office 
space, Xerox machine, staff time) to ad hoc coalitions formed around 
issues. Professional alliances are drawn on to recruit a show of force 
when programmes need to be defended. 


The offices and staffs of women’s professional and business associa- 
tions disseminate information and solicit political and financial sup- 
port.® Their major purpose is to advance their professions or women 
within their professions. Like any other professional association, these 
Organizations engage in politics where they think their own interests 
are affected. Some organizations take a relatively narrow view of their 
political interests, concentrating on professional issues such as 
licensing and practice regulations.“ But others range more widely. In 
1983 for example, representatives from the American Nurses Associa- 
tion joined those from the Women’s Vote Project and the National 
Abortion Rights Action League to initiate the drive to nominate a 


S! (cont.) 

from Social Movement to Interest Group’, E. Bonaparth and Emily Stoper, eds., 
Wemex, Power and Polscy, 20d edo., New York 1988, pp. 26-47.) The National Council 
of Negro Women was founded in 1935 o give political voice to Black women’s 
numerous social, professional, and educational organizanons. Paul Giddings, Wher 
and Where I Exter: The Impact of Black Women on Race and Sex, New York 1984, p 205. 
& In 1989, for instance, the AAUW's volunteer Capitol Hill Lobby corps made more 
than 1,000 visits to congressional offices. 1,500 AAUW members visited congressional 
offices in June to lobby for the family leave bill; 50 aauw division presidents lobbied 
their members of congress co pass the Civil Rights Act of 1990 AAUW, Owtlesk, vol. 84, 
no 3, fall 1990, p. I6. 

63 For example, the American Nurses Associacon, the National Federation of Specialty 
Nursing, the American Medical Women’s 'Associanion (for women physicians and 
medical students), the Naconal Assoctation of Socal Workers, Women in Communis- 
canons, National Association of Women Judges, Association of Women in Science, 
the Nanonal Associaton of Women Deans, Administrators, and Counsellors, the 
National Association for Female Execucves. Sox hundred organizanons were founded 
in the 1980s. Trae, 4 December 1989 

“4 For instance, midwives and nurse practitioners have organized to challenge doc- 
tors’ total control of health services by expanding the kinds of practice they are 
licensed to provide 
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woman for vice-president on the 1984 Democratic ticket.% Recently, 
feminist lawyers organized within the American Bar Association to 
pass a resolution putting the ABA on record in support of legal 
abortion. 


Of course, the major, visible, feminist organization in the US is the 
National Organization for Women. During its first decade, NOW was 
more open, locally controlled and decentralized than traditional 
interest-group organizations. Like many of the new second-wave 
organizations, NOW had no national centre and almost no national 
staff. Local chapters relied on their own funds and volunteers and 
determined their own political agendes. Following a bruising fac- 
tional election in 1975, NOW began to reorganize along the lines of 
mainstream political organizations—ironically, under the leadership 
of Ellie Smeal, whose faction had come to power with the slogan Out 
of the mainstream, into the revolution’. The number of officers was 
reduced, paid staff positions were created, three national offices were 
consolidated into one, in Washington, DC. The drive for the ERA, 
Now’s national priority between 1977 and 1982, also encouraged 
centralization. 


The decision to concentrate so much effort on the ERA reflects key 
features of NOW’s political and strategic orientation. First, NOW pre- 
fers to organize around issues that seem to transcend class differences 
—all women would benefit from writing sexual equality into the 
constitution. Second, ERA cuts across political divisions between 
social-welfare and liberal feminists and across parties (by the early 
1970s both Democratic and Republican parties actively supported 
passage of the HRA). Third, because the ERA has a broad constit- 
uency, the campaign to pass it promised to build Now membership 
significantly. At first, the campaign did invigorate local chapters as 
Now members organized for ratification in their staces. But as the 
campaign wore on, concentrating on the unratified areas, local 
activity waned and the national office took over. Money to run 
campaigns in states that hadn’t ratified the Amendment was raised by 
national direct-mail appeals, not by local chapters. National level, 
high visibility actions, such as the 1978 march in Washington for an 
extension of the ratification deadline, were controlled and organized 
by the national office. By the early 1980s, as a result of the push for the 
ERA, NOW’s membership had grown to 220,000, though few were 
active in local chapters. Following the defeat of the ERA, however, 
NOW membership declined to about 160,000 in 1988. Then, in 1989, 


L o e 
© Hartmann, p. 174. 

6 In the 19208, equabrights feminists initiared the drive to pass the ma but were 
opposed by social feminists concerned about the impact of the ma on legislation pro- 
tecting working women. This split continued into the 19408 when the Republicans (in 
1940) and the Democrats (in 1944 over the objection of the trade unions, including 
women trade unionists) adopeed ma in their platforms. By the late 1960s, trade-union 
women had dropped their oppostion to the ma, partly because the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act was already being interpreted to nullify gender-specific labour laws. J. Mansbridge, 
Why We Lest the mrs, Chicago 1986, pp. 8-19.) By 1980, right-wing Republicans had 
forced the party to come out in opposition to the ma. However, many Republican 
women voters still favoured the ma and worked for its passage in their stares. 
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the Supreme Court’s anti-abortion rights Webster decision opened a 
new opportunity for the kind of single-issue nationally orchestrated 
campaign that NOW prefers. Members and their dues dollars poured 
into the organization, raising membership to 270,000 and the budget 
to $10.6 million.67 Even so, NOW’s activist base remains very small 
relative to the total membership. Members can be mobilized for single 
events of actions around highly visible issues, such as the massive 
demonstrations for abortion rights held ee hee 1989 and 1992. 
Otherwise, the relationship between members and organizations is 
similar to that of traditional interest groups—most members pay dues 
in order to be represented in Washington by paid staff, lobbyists, and 
sympatheuc legislators. 


Academic Feminism and Politics 


Colleges and universities are still a political resource, teaching femin- 
ist ideas to new generations of undergraduates and providing a base 
for activism. A 1984 survey found that 68 per cent of universities and 
49 per cent of four-year colleges offered women’s studies courses 
(courses dealing with women and/or gender). By 1990, among the 
3,000 universities and colleges, 621 had established a Women’s Studies 
programme. While their numbers continue to grow (there were 276 
programmes in 1977), Women’s Studies programmes tend to be rela- 
tively small and marginal academic units. Less than one-third (187) 
of the programmes were permitted to offer an undergraduate 
degree.” On the other hand, most Women’s Studies programmes are 
securely established, sufficiently supported by students, administrat- 
ors and other faculty to withstand the feverish ‘political correctness’ 
attacks launched by conservatives over the past few years. 


Women’s Studies programmes and campus Women’s Centers politi- 
cize students who in turn provide an audience for feminist ideas and 
a market for feminist books and journals. This market forged a femin- 
ist breakthrough in publishing in the 1970s and early 1980s, the years 
before academic feminists could get a hearing in the journals and 
presses controlled by their male peers. The rapid growth of pro- 
grammes and courses has sustained an explosion in the publication of 
books on women/gender. Academic feminists have established organ- 
izations within their disciplines to. challenge male domination in the 





$T Oragensen, 1 July 1990 The first mobilizations were held in the spring of 1989, even 
before the decision, in anticipation of an unfavourable ruling. 

“ There are also 63 centres for research on women and 360 women’s centres (provid- 
ing services to students). 

© Perhaps not surprisingly, the public universities have been more hospitable envir- 
ooments than the elite private universities and private colleges in general. The oldest, 
most well-funded and largest Women’s Studies programmes are located in public uni- 
versities Student interest 1s more likely to determine curriculum (and thus the intro- 
duction of women’s sudies courses into departments) in those institunons where 
departmental funding ts enrolment-driven. | 

” Four hundred and twenty-five programmes offer a minor, certificate, or area of 
concentration Similarly, while programmes are rapidly expanding ar the graduare 
level, from 23 offering graduate work 10 1986 to 102 ın 1990, almost all of these pro- 
grammes offer a minor or concentranon ro accompany a graduate degree awarded 
through a traditional department. 
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profession and to support feminist scholarship, holding annual con- 
ferences and founding feminist journals. These journals, along with 
several interdisciplinary publications, are crucial supports for femin- 
ist scholarship and thus for the careers/jobs of feminist faculty.” The 
interconnected networks of feminist faculty, women’s studies pro- 
grammes and centres for research on women, professional associa- 
tions, and publications create the institucional space for feminism in 
academia. In this space, oppositional and marginalized faculty (radical/ 
socialist/Marxist feminists, ‘out’ lesbians, women of colour) can some- 
times find shelter. And from this space, feminist scholarship has 
begun to permeate the disciplines, graduate education, and under- 
graduate coursework.” 


The institutionalization of academic feminism has not come without 
costs. Women’s Studies programme offices and Women’s Centers 
continue to recruit young women into feminist political organizing.” 
However, the process of establishing and defending scholarly legiti- 
macy has tended to depoliticize academic feminism. Research on 
women and gender is becoming acceptable, so long as it conforms to 
academic norms. Feminist faculty no longer need to connect to 
student activism or women’s politics outside the academy to defend 
themselves. Meanwhile, the rewards of collegial recognition, the 
opportunities for institutional influence and, therefore, the demands 
of career-building, have increased exponentially. Academic feminists 
are insulated from the (healthy as well as destructive) challenges 
around issues of elitism, political relevance and commitment which 
they were forced to confront in the 19708. As the life-world of feminist 
scholars narrows to the campus and the profession, their intellectual 
interests and identities (what it means to be a feminist, to do feminist 
work) veer away from involvement in radical grassroots organizing or 
even in mainstream forms of contestation in the public world.” For 
all the calls to pay attention to race/ethnicity and class, many feminist 
scholars have no connection with working-class women, whether 
white or women of colour. At most, working-class women are subjects 
of study, almost never comrades in struggle. 


For all that, academic feminism retains a political cut. The impact of 





T The main interdisciplinary journals are Segas A _Josrmal of Women, Culture & Secvety, 
Feminist Stuaias, Natonal Women's Stuass Assectation foxrnal, Froateers. 

T As with feminism more generally, the glass 1s half empty and half full here. There is 
disagreement about how well feminist scholarship 1s doing and how ‘feminist’ is the 
scholarship that has been accepted into the disiplines. Whatever the case, most would 
agree that autonomous organizanons and journals are sall crucial for protecting and 
promoting feminist scholarship. 

73 Students and college graduares are the social base of the direct acuon groups 
(Women's Health Action Movement, Women’s Acton Coalition) and the “Third 
Wave’ (a New York-based organizanion aspiring to be a nanonal young women's 
group) thar have sprung up in response to the right-wing attack on aboruon rights 
Campuses also supply volunteers for shelters and crisis lines, mainstream organiz- 
ations such as the National Abornon Rights Action League, and electoral campaigns of 
feminist candidates 

74 On the tensions between academics and acuvists in the Nanonal Women’s Studies 
Association, see Robin Leidner, ‘Stretching the Boundaries of Liberalism: Democranc 
Innovation in a Feminist Organization’, Signs: Journal of Women ru Culture and Secrety, 
vol. 16, 00 2, 1991, pp. 263-289. 
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a feminist teacher on students cannot be underestimated. And femin- 
ist faculty are far more likely than other faculty to be politically active 
off-campus. Women academics and professionals contribute their 
knowledge as consultants and advisors to women’s programmes and 
political organizations, helping to develop legislacion and policy 
recommendations and providing the ‘scientific expertise’ necessary to 
justify and sell reforms: feminist social workers in making the ‘femin- 
ization of poverty’ a political issue; feminist economists and sociolo- 
gists in expanding the concept of equal pay to include equal pay for 
jobs of ‘comparable worth’; feminist psychologists in promoting an 
analysis of domestic and sexual’ violence that shifts responsibility from 
women and children to men; feminist lawyers in challenging ‘equal 
treatment’ divorce policies around custody, alimony, child support. 


Working-Class Women and Women of Colour 


Working-class women and women of colour are less well-represented 
than academics and professionals, but their organizations are another 
source of institutional support for the women’s lobby. Poor people's 
advocacy groups with women of colour in leadership, e.g. the 
National Welfare Rights Organization (whose membership at its 
height reached ten thousand in 1968) and the National Congress of 
Neighborhood Women founded in 1975, have pushed social-welfare 
feminist perspectives. The largest organized presence for women of 
colour has been African-American women’s groups who represent a 
tradition of Black social-welfare feminism that extends back for more 
than a century.” Trade unions with large female memberships as well 
as caucuses and committees for women within unions are another 
resource for the ‘women’s lobby’. By the mid 1980s, women consti- 
tuted 41 per cent of all union members, up from 25 per cent ten years 
earlier (partly because of the rapid loss of yobs in the male-dominated 
industries with high rates of unionization). At local level, the propor- 
tion of women in leadership has increased substantially.” 


The Coalition of Labor Union Women with seventy-five chapters and 
eighteen thousand members is the, most integrated women’s organiz- 
ation in the country. Half of cLuw leaders are women of colour. In 
CLUW’'s early years, an intense battle was waged between socialist- 
feminist rank and filers and women trade-union officials. The 
socialist-feminists wanted CLUW to accept working women not yet 
Organized into unions as members, to take on its own organizing 


P Founded ın 1896, the Naconal Association of Colored Women represented fifty 
thousand women in 28 federanons and over a thousand clubs by 1916 Organizations 
founded in the second wave, e.g the Nationel Black Feminise Organizauon (1973) and 
the National Coalinon of roo Black Women (1981) were self-idenufied as feminist, but 
also conscious of their political differences with mainstream white women’s organiz- 
ations. Giddings, pp 95, 344, 353. 

7$ By the late 1980s, in the American Federanon of State, County and Municipa! 
Employees 33 per cent of local union presidents and 45 per cent of local union officers 
were women. Women were presidents of r5 per cent of Communicanon Workers of 
America locals and m per cent of rus locals. The number of United Autoworkers of 
America locals with women presidents doubled between 1979 and 1987 Ruth Needle- 
man, ‘Women Workers. A Force for Rebuilding Unionism’, Leber Remerch Reverw, vol. 
7, 00. 1, spring 1988, p. 6. 
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projects, and to directly challenge the male trade-union officials 
around union policies and priorities. The women trade-union ofb- 
cials, who won the fight, focused CLUw’s efforts on training women 
for leadership and promoting them into union office.” 


However, craft unions and unions in heavy industry remain fairly 
hostile to female leadership and feminist efforts to put ‘women’s 
issues’ on the bargaining table and union legislative agenda. It is in 
unions with large or majority women memberships that women have 
been able to fight their way into leadership and force union support 
for feminist initiatives—affirmative action, comparable worth, hiring 
women into traditionally male jobs, bargaining for parental leave and 
other ‘family benefits’. In the 1980s, along with the more progressive 
(and feminized) unions, CLUW has supported comparable worth and a 
‘pro-family’ bargaining and legislative agenda which includes govern- 
ment subsidies for healthcare, childcare, parental leave, as well as 
legislation for pay equity. Worried about alienating the male trade 
union leadership, CLUW was at first reluctant to take on ‘sexual poli- 
tics’. While formally endorsing a pro-choice position, CLUW did little 
organizing within the unions around abortion rights, gay/lesbian 
issues or sexual harassment. However, by the end of the 1980s, 
CLUW’s stance had shifted. The 1988 CLUW national convention 
affirmed support for abortion rights and CLUW initiated a ‘pro-union, 
pro-choice’ campaign—to argue that women’s right to choose is a 
‘union’ issue and that unions should go on record for abortion rights. 
CLuw has expanded work on sexual harassment, providing materials 
and training women to take the issue into their unions as well as their 
workplaces and issued a pamphlet entitled Prids at Work: Organizing 
for Lesbian and Gay Rights In Unions.” 


The Legislative Balance Sheet 


The strengths and weaknesses of the women’s lobby are reflected in 
the legislative record of the last two decades. Gains have been made 
primarily when legislation does not require significant increases in 
government spending and focuses on issues of discrimination 
(unequal treatment). They include the Pregnancy Disability Act of 
1978 which overturned a Supreme Court ruling that allowed com- 
panies to exclude pregnancy from comprehensive insurance plans 
(although the Act did not require companies without sick leave or 
health benefits to provide them for pregnant workers); the Child 
Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 and 1988 which help ex- 
wives, especially those who can’t afford lawyers, to collect from their 
ex-husbands the child support awarded them by the courts;?9 the 





77 Although it has tremendous potenual for mobilizing rank and file trade-union 
women, unn! now CLuW activists, for the most part, have been staff and local officials. 
For a history and analysis of auw, see Diane Balser, Suterbeed and Selsdarity, Boston 
7: 
cLuw NEws (March-April and May-June 1992) 
79 In 1987 only 50 per cent of ex-husbands paid the full amount owed their ex-wives, 
while 25 per cent paid nothing. Improved enforcement makes the most difference in 
living standards for women with more affluent ex-husbands, since the amount of the 
award varies according to husband’s earnings. In Oregon, a father earning $18,000 
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1974 Equal Credit Opportunity Act and the Business Women’s Act of 
1988 that required banks to apply the regulations of the 1974 act to 
women seeking business loans; the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 
1988 and the Civil Rights Bill of 1991 (in coalition with labour and 
civil-rights groups) which had to pass with a two-thirds majority io 
order to override the President's veto;® 1991 legislation permitting 
(but not requiring) women in the military services co fy combat mis- 
sions.™ The failure of the Equal Rights Amendment in the early 19808, 
although a significant loss, did not reflect decreased support for anti- 
discrimination legislation. Requiring three-quarters of the states to 
ratify, a constitutional amendment can easily be defeated by a minority 
—in this instance missing the three-quarters mark by only one state. 
Except for Illinois, which required a three-fifths majority to ratify the 
amendment, all the states that refused to support the BRA were either 
rural or had large fundamentalist (or Mormon) minorities.” 


In comparison to liberal feminist initiatives, social-welfare feminist 
legislation addressing work/family dilemmas or women's poverty has 
languished almost entirely. The Medical and Family Leave Act, 
which only requires businesses employing more than fifty people 
(about 5 per cent of all firms) to grant wapatd leave to employees to 
care for children or other family members, stalled for failure to over- 
ride the Reagan/Bush vetoes, but finally passed after Clinton's 
election. On the other hand, legislation requiring or subsidizing pard 
leave has not even been proposed. The 1990 Act for Better Childcare 
provided three years of block grants to states to aid some three- 
quarters of a million children in low-income families, barely scratch- 
ing the surface of the ten million children under the age of six who 


79 (comt ) 
pays $372 per month compared vo $1,283 for a father earning $70,000. Oregemex, 29 
July 1991. Grven Black men's economic marginality, Black women are least likely to 
benefit from higher mandated payments or more vigilant enforcement of court orders. 
Mary Jo Bane, ‘Housebold Composition and Poverty’, in Fighteag Poverty. What Works 
and What Deem't, ed. Sheldon H. Danziger and Daniel H. Weinberg, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1987, p. 231. 
% The Civil Rights Restoration Act overturned a Supreme Court ruling that permitted 
educational tnsotunons to continue receiving federal funds although they had been 
found guilty of discriminacion (within three years of the ruling the Department of Edu- 
cation had dropped or curtailed more thad 500 discriminanon complaints). The 1991 
Civil Rights Act expanded remedies available co victims of pob discriminacion and 
reversed several recent Supreme Court decisions that have made m more difficult to 
prove discrimination in employment However, the Act places a cap on the amount of 
pumiove damages plainnffs can be awarded in cases of sex, although not race, 
on 
% In 1948 Congress enacted leguslacion excluding women from all combat duties. The 
new law would nor affect combet jobs in che infantry or other ground units, or aboard 
warships. Currently, Congress is considering legislation that would open all combat 
posidons to women. 
“J, Mansbridge, pp. 13-14- 
% The picture below the federal level 1s a bit beter For example, by August 1987 
twenty stares and 166 localines had implemented some kind of comparable worth 
adjustments for government employees (st an average cost of 2-4 per cent of state 
payrolls) and an addımonal 26 stares had begun to invesugare wage disparities among 
comparable jobs. Inrersecting networks of female leaders have been important in the 
passage of pay equity laws. Sara Evans and Barbara Nelson, Wage Junusi Comparable 
Werth and the Peradex of Techuacrats: Reform, Chicago 1989, pp. 164, 173. 
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need childcare.*4 Legislation that would improve women’s incomes 
such as requiring private employers to pay equal wages for com- 
parable jobs or raising the minimum wage significantly has got 
nowhere and proposals to increase welfare benefits were rejected 
completely in legislation ‘reforming’ the welfare system, the Family 
Support Act of 1988.5 


Feminists in Electoral Politics 


The National Women’s Political Caucus, the National Women’s 
Education Fund (to train women to be candidates and campaign 
managers) and the National Women’s Campaign Fund were created 
in the early 1970s to increase the number of women candidates, 
to ensure their election, and to increase the number of women 
holding appointed as well as elected office. By 1984 there were 
twenty national and local political action committees (PACs) estab- 
lished to fund women candidates.% Over the 1980s the number of 
women running for and being elected to state and local office 
increased steadily. By 1991, women were 18 per cent of state legislators 
compared to 4.8 per cent in 1971, and 17.1 per cent of the mayors 
of cities larger than thirty thousand compared to 1 per cent in 
1971.87 In 1990, a record eighty-five women received major party 
nomination for statewide office and fifty of them won election, 
bringing the number of women holding statewide offices to a new 





84 New York Times, 7 October 1992 There are sull no national standards for staffing 
2nd facilices Federal standards are important because stare standards vary widely, 
depending on the balance of political forces in each state. For instance South Carolina 
requires only one adult for every eight infants, Kansas and Maryland one for every 
three infants Texas requires one adult for every seventeen three-year olds, bur in New 
York and North Dakota there must be an adult for every seven three-year old children. 
Tamar Lewin, ‘Small Tots, Big Biz’, New York Times Magazine, 29 January 1989 Cin 
ton has proposed increased funding for the HeadSeart programme (childcare for poor 
pre-school children), but even in the very unlikely event his proposal were to pass, 
HeadSeart would not be fully funded to serve all the potentially eligible children unnl 
1998 Moreover, current per capita funding is not sufficient to guarantee programmes 
of adequate quality. 

5 Nearly two-thirds (63.4 per cent) of all minimum wage workers are women and 40 
per cent of all women paid at hourly rates and maintaining families work in jobs that 
pay at or just above the minimum wage. National Women’s Law Center, ‘Minimum 
Wage and Women’ (March 1989). Over the last twenty years, the average welfare 
grant has declined 27 per cent in real dollars. (New York Times, 30 March 1992, ‘'88 
Welfare Act is Falling Short, Researchers Say’. Clinton's proposals for welfare reform 
similarly neglect this issue. 

% Susan M. Hartmaon, Fres Margis te Mainstream. Amerxan Wemm m Polstics Since 
1960, Philadelphia 1989, p 78. Some organizanons simply promote women candi- 
dates, while others, like the Nanonal Women’s Political Caucus, endorse only women 
candidates who are ‘pro-choice, support public funding for abortions and birth con- 
trol information, passage and ratificanon of the ma and publicty and privarely funded 
child care programs’. (cawr News & Netes, vol. 9, no. 1, winter 1993, p. 16.) NOW gener- 
ally funds women candidates, but will also support pro-feminist men For example, 
Now endorsed Democrat Barney Frank rather than Republican Margaret Heckler for 
Congress and stayed neutral in the 1990 Democratic Party primary race between 
Diane Feinstein and John Van de Kamp for governor of California. (Now supported 
Fe:nstein’s campaign against Republican Pete Wilson ) 

87 New York Times, 24 May 1992; Rix, 1990-91, p 387; National Women's Poliucal 
Caucus 1988 Convention Brochure. 
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high of fifty-nine.™ Thus, by 1992, many more women were poised to 
challenge for national office. Contrary to the image of the 1992 women 
candidates as ‘outsiders’, most were experienced activists with polit- 
ical credentials and party connections.®9 On the other hand, 1992 
opened unusual opportunities for women candidates: the retirement 
of many incumbents, redistricting, and a surge of contributions from 
many women who previously had not donated to electoral campaigns, 
increased the women’s chances to win in both primaries and the 
general election.» In 1992, a record 108 women ran for Congress; 47 
were elected to the House (an increase of 19 seats), five to the Senate 
(an increase from two to six seats). Of course, women are still grossly 
under-represented in Congress (6 per cent of the Senate, m per cent of 
the House).# 


While Democratic Party candidates tend to be social-welfare fernin- 
ists, Republicans are more likely to be liberal feminists.” Not atypic- 
ally, the president of ERA Illinois ran for state senate on the Republi- 
can ticket ın 1982 pledging to work for ‘public assistance only for 
those truly in need’ and ‘a balanced state budget’. Despite their 
moderation, from the late 1970s liberal feminists in the Republican 
Party were politically marginalized by the Right. On the other 
hand, the party leadership has considered it necessary to increase 
women's participation in order to compete with the Democrats. Dur- 
ing the early 1980s when anti-feminist politics formed a centrepiece of 
Republican rhetoric and the official platform, women gained repre- 
sentation at all levels. Forty-eight per cent of the delegates at the 1984 
Republican Party convention were women—party leaders exerted 
steady pressure to persuade men originally selected as delegates to 
step aside for women. The Women’s Division of the Republican 
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= Aauw Oxtlesk (February-March 1991), p. 10. Women have done bener at state-wide 
appointed office than elections, holding 23 per cent of all state cabinet appointments. 
Nanonal Women's Polucal Ceucus, ‘Governors’ Appommnent Survey, 1989-91’, 
April 1992. 

°9 cawr News & Netes, pp. 1-2. Of the 24 women newly elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1992, 17 had held elected office at the local or state level; three had held 
appointed polincal offices cawp Fact Sheet, Women on the us Hoas of Representatives 1993. 
9° Most of the newly elected Senators and Representanrves did not run against incum- 
bents. Of the five new women Senators, three were elected to open seats and one 
defeated an interim Senator. In the House, 22 of the 24 women candidates who won 
election did not run against incumbents, while 23 incumbent women won re-election. 
Repreductres Freedom News, Center for Reproducnve Law & Policy, vol. 1, no. 10 
(November 1992), pp. 3-4. On the surge of new donors, Wall Siret Journal, 6 January 
à 
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ans). 1,374 won election (59 per cent of the Democrats; 37 per cent of the Republicans), 
increasing their proportion of state legislators to 20 per cent. CAwP Fact Sheer. 

* In 1992, only six of the 54 Republican women candidates running in the primaries 
for the House of Representatrves opposed abortion. New York Times, 24 May 1992. 
P Ar the 1992 Convention, women party acovists unsuccessfully organized to chal 
lenge the ann-aboruon plank in the party platform. In addinon to forming an organiz- 
ation, the Nauional Republican Coalinon for Choice, they established a Republicans 
for Choice PAC (to fund and endorse candidates) and a new fund-raising group, WISH 
(Women in the Senate and the House) to rase money for Republican pro-choice 
candidates. Although Bush’s defeat will probably open up some opportunites for the 
moderates, the right wing is very well-entrenched at the grassroots of the party. 
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Party, reconstituted in 1983, sponsored several projects to help 
develop candidates and prepare speakers. A third of the major speak- 
ers at the 1984 Convention were women. In 1988 the proportion of 
women delegates fell back to 35 per cent, perhaps reflecting the 
increasing control of state party organizations by the Right. Serious 
arm-twisting by the White House in 1992, although apparently begun 
rather late in the game, did push the number of women delegates back 
up to 43 per cent. Efforts are already under way to do better in 
1996.4 In 1986, more women ran for Congress as Republicans than 
as Democrats (37 against 33).% It appears, though, that the political 
dominance of the Right has retarded the emergence of Republican 
women candidates. By 1992, the number of women Republican 
candidates for Congress remained at 37, while 71 women ran on the 
Democratic ticket.* 


From the early 19708, NOW, NWPC and NARAL organized to wield 
influence in the Democratic Party. Rules adopted in 1976 mandated 
that women would be half of the delegates. At the 1980 Convention, 
20 per cent of the delegates were members of either NOW or NWPC 
and by 1984 feminists had clear control of the party platform.” In 
1988, partly because of rule changes, feminists faced more significant 
opposition, but they actually won a platform fight with Dukakis 
forces.% However, Dukakis, like many other Democratic candidates, 
did not campaign on the platform. Following the November election, 
disaffection with the Dukakis campaign and the party was running 
deep among NOW militants. In addition to the marginalization of 
feminist issues in the campaign, the NOW leadership was concerned 
by the clear commitment of the Democratic leadership to undercut 
the power of ‘constituencies’ within the Democratic Party and return 
control to party elites. Molly Yard, president of NOW, caused a brief 
flap by calling for the formanon of a women’s party. Yard had no 
intention of leaving the Democrats, but was attempting to increase 
feminist leverage by threatening to bolt. Now members, however, 
took her proposal seriously. NOW has the most radical and best 
organized membership of any of the mainstream feminist organiz- 
ations. Chapters are relatively small and they vary politically. But 
chapter activists go to the annual conferences and elect the national 
officers. Responding to the militants (and perhaps recognizing an 
opportunity to pressure the Democratic Party from the outside), at 
the 1989 national conference the NOW leadership supported a resolu- 
tion to investigate the possibility of forming a third party based on an 
‘Expanded Bill of Rights for the 21st Century’. 99 At the NOW annual 





94 Jo Freeman, ‘Whom You Know versus Who You Represent: Feminist Infinence in 
the Republican and Democratic Parnes’, in Katrensrein and Mueller, p. 232. Personal 
communication from Karen Johnson, National Federation of Republican Women. 
93 Ruth B. Mandel, “The Political Woman’, in Rix 1988—89. 

9 Although half of the Democrats won election, only one-third of the Republican 
women candidates won. cawr News & Nets, p 24. 

97 Freeman, pp. 230, 234. 

9 In 1988 49 per cent and in 1992 49.7 per cent of the delegates were women Demo- 
cratic National Committee Office, personal communication. 

9 The Bull of Rights outlines a broad social-welfare agenda including freedom from 
discrimination based on sex, race, sexual orientation, religion, age, disability, rights to 
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conference in the summer of 1992, the membership voted to endorse 
the formation of the ‘21st Century Parry—The Nation’s Equality Party’ 
and recommended that Now Political Action Committee contribute 
funds. The resolution emphasized that NOW PAC should continue to 
support feminist candidates of all political parties and that nothing 1n 
the resolution ‘will prevent or inhibit Now members from endorsing 
and working for women’s rights candidates of other parties, or 
prevents NOW members from affiliation or activity with other polit- 
ical parties’. This wording makes clear that NOW is pursuing an 
‘inside/outside’ strategy, which centres on shifting the Democratic 
Party to the left rather than breaking from it. In the months between 
the convention and the November elections, NOW PAC ploughed 
money into the campaigns of Democratic women candidates.”° 


Indeed, the 1992 campaigns raised absolutely unprecedented funds for 
women candidates. For example, Emily’s List (Early Money Is Like 
Yeast), founded in 1985 to funnel money to women Democratic 
candidates, raised $1.5 million in 1990 bur jumped to $6 million in 
1992. The excitement and visibility of the 1992 races arose from 
women’s anger at the Supreme Court's attack on abortion rights, the 
Senate's arrogant treatment of Anita Hill and confirmation of anti- 
abortion Supreme Court nominee Clarence Thomas. The urgency of 
assuring that the Senate would not appoint another anti-choice jus- 
tice, the importance of preventing state legislatures from passing ever 
more restrictive abortion bills, the possibility of Congress enacting a 
Freedom of Choice Act guaranteeing women’s access(to abortion, 
encouraged women to run, roused their supporters to action, and 
significantly improved their chances of winning. The women’s lobby 
has mobilized much more effectively around the threat to abortion 
rights than it hes around other threats to women’s lives—the crisis of 
the inner cities, lack of healthcare and childcare, low wages—clearly 
indicating the strength of liberat feminist and the weakness of social- 
welfare feminist politics. | 


Abortion Politics: the Right-Wing Backlash 
In demanding safe, legal abortion, second-wave feminism appealed to 
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a decent standard of Irving, a clean and protected environment, freedom from violence 
including the violence of war. 

=o In 1992, Now PAC contributed funds and staff to Lynn Yaekel’s successful ‘come 
from behind’ primary race against a conservanve Democrat. Yackel went on to 
narrowly lose to Arlen Specter, who led the prosecution of Anita Hill during the Senate 
confirmation hearings on Clarence Thomas Now contributed funds and volunteers to 
African-American feminist Carol Moseley Braun who defeated incumbent Alen Dixon 
in the Ilinois prumary election for Senator Dixon was one of two northern Democrats 
who had voted to confirm Clarence Thomas. Patricia Ireland, “The Secate of Now’, Mr, 
July-August 1992, p. 27. Overall, Now contributed more than a half-million dollars to 
women Democranc Party candidates in the 1992 elecuons cawp News & Neges, p. 0 

™ There are now 42 PCs which either give money predominandy to women candidates 
or have a predominantly female donor base There are n national racs Four of the 31 
state/local pacs focus on women of colour (HopsrAC, Latina pac in California; Ain't I a 
Woman mc in Pennsylvania and African American Women’s pac in Los Angeles). In 
1990 women's PACs contributed $3 1 million, 68 per cent to female candidates In 1992 the 
mcs raised $11.8 million, 98 per cent for female candidates cawr News & Nets, pp 10-0 
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the principle of individual liberty, arguing that women have a 
fundamental right to bodily autonomy (‘keep your laws off my body’) 
and, more broadly, that control over reproductive capacities is 
necessary for women to be self-determining. That today so many 
women understand abortion rights this way is an accomplishment of 
the women’s movement. On the other hand, fears about women’s 
sexual and social autonomy have been central to the ant-feminist 
backlash and the growth of the New Right. The New Right first 
discovered sexual politics as an organizing tool in their fight against 
the Equal Rights Amendment, when they argued that the ERA would 
force women into the draft, legalize homosexual marriages and 
guarantee ‘abortion on demand’.™ STOP ERA mobilized the same sorts 
of women now so prominent in the campaign against legal abortion, 
whose activists are 80 per cent female: housewives/mothers and 
women with strong religious convictions.~3 While the anti-abortion 
forces grew in organization and visibility, most women felt their right 
to abortion would be protected by the Supreme Court’s 1973 Roe v. 
Wade decision making unconstitutional laws limiting a woman's 
right to abortion in the first two trimesters of pregnancy.™4 Feminist 
activism around abortion dropped off, leaving the field open for 
the-anu-abortion forces. The ‘pro-life’ movement made consistent 
gains in passing restrictive legislation at the state level and, perhaps 
more importantly, successfully reframed the public discourse on 
abortion. 


m Although che Right has successfully organired a constituency through sexual poli- 
tics, the country 1s not more anu-aboruon or anti-gay than in the past. Despite the 
highly visible attacks on abortion clinics and the unprovoked attacks by youth gangs 
On gay men tn many cites, despite che hysteria around Ams, almost two decades of 
legal aboruon and the gay nights movement have moved attitudes in a more tolerant 
direction. Two-thirds of adults under 45 (compared to only one-third over 45) know 
someone who had an aboruon; 58 per cent of them favoured keeping abortion legal as 
it is now. EJ. Dionne, Jr., ‘Poll on Abortion Finds the Nation Is Sharply Divided’, 
New York Times, 26 April 1989. Opinion polls taken since 1977 show support growing 
for equal job opportunities for gays and lesbians—71 per cent in 1989 compared to 59 
per cent in 1982 and 56 per cent in 1977. On the other hand, homophobia 1s sul] quite 
strong: only a minority said homosexuals were appropriate as high school teachers, 
clergy or elementary school teachers (47, 44 and 42 per cent) although these levels of 
approval are also higher than in 1977. New York Times, 25 October 1989. Again, 
nanonal data conceal important variations. While protestant fundamentalist churches 
are at the centre of ano-gay political mobilizations, the Episcopal Church recently 
approved the ordination of a lesbian living 1n an open ‘committed monogamous rela- 
tionship’. Peter Steinfels, ‘Lesbian Ordained Episcopal Priest’, New York Times, 6 June 
199i. Campaigns co extend employee benefits to include ‘partners’ (gay and hetero- 
sexual) as well as spouses have won in some instances with private employers and local 
goveromens. Phyllis Kriegel, ‘Making a Federal Case. Lesbian and Gay Couples Gain 
Spousal Benefits’, New Dtrectens for Ween, May-June 1991, p. L Four stares—Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Hawati—have passed gay nights laws. Sopemrmer, 
May 1991, p 29. 

"3 Luker, p 138; Hartmann, p. 143. Religiosity (measured by frequency of church 
attendence and whether respondents think religion is ‘very important’ or ‘extremely 
important’ in their lives) ıs one of the strongest predictors of opposition to abortion 
M. Combs and S. Welch, “Blacks, Whites, and Atutudes Toward Aboruon’, Pæbla 
Opeason Quarterly 46 (1982), pp 510-20 

™4 Roe v Wade argued thar the stare had a ‘compelling interest’ ın foetal life only in 
the last crimester of pregnancy. Regulation of abortion tn the second trimester was 
allowed, but only to protect the health of the pregnant woman 
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In 1977 Congress passed, and President Carter refused to veto, the 
Hyde Amendment which excluded abortion from the free healthcare 
available to women on welfare. That law was found constitutional by 
a pre-Reagan Court. Only thirteen states have passed legislation 
directing the state government to replace the lost federal funds for 
poor women’s abortions. Parental notification and consent laws, 
some more punitive than others, were passed in thirty-seven states. 
Several states passed legislation banning publicly funded hospitals 
from performing abortions.© The Reagan administration promul- 
gated a ‘gag rule’, prohibiting healthcare providers who receive 
federal funds from discussing abortion as an option with pregnant 
panents.™ Such laws and regulations predominantly affect young 
women and poor women who are dependent on public institutions 
rather than private doctors for their healthcare. In rural states threats 
against local doctors have pressured them into refusing to perform 
abortions. Women have to travel hundreds of miles to the one abor- 
tion clinic available, usually in the main city.~7 Blockades, occupa- 
tions, and bombings of abortion clinics were widespread during the 
1980s, and forced clinics to close, again mostly in smaller cites and 
rural areas.” Thus the anti-choice movement has been most success- 
ful in denying or limiting access to abortion for the most politically 
powerless women: rural women, young women, poor women, women 
of colour. 


In 1989, the Supreme Court, in Webster v. Reproductive Health Ser- 
vices, upheld a Missouri law restricting women’s access to abortion. 
Webster was quickly followed by two more decisions (Hodgson v. 
Minnesota and Ohio v. Akron Center for Reproductive Health) which 
ruled constitutional state laws requiring abortion providers to notify 
one or both parents of a pregnant woman under eighteen before 
performing an abortion. With these decisions, the Court signalled 
that Roe v. Wade would be progressively undermined and possibly 
overturned—and this galvanized an outpouring of ‘pro-choice’ 
activism: marches, rallies, speakouts, letter-writing campaigns, fund- 
raising from bake-sales to banquets, noisy demonstrations, street 
theatre, and visits to legislators’ offices. 


ee OUO 
3 Unenforceable while they were making their way through the courts, these laws 
were found consotutional in Webster 

"In 1991, the Supreme Court found this regulation constitutional. Legislation to 
overturn the gag rule passed both houses, but without the two-thirds majority to over- 
rule Bush's veto. In a lame attempt to placare ‘pro-choice’ forces, President Bush 
amended the regulanons to allow doctors but not other providers to discuss abortion. 
One of Clinton’s first acts as President was co rescind the gag rule 

*7 For instance, none of the 1,200 physicians in North Dakota will perform abortions 

The one abortion clinic in North Dakota, located in Fargo, the only metropolitan area, 
has to fly doctors in from Minnesota. Isabel Wilderson, ‘In North Dakota, Optuon of 
Abortion Is Limited’, New Yerk Times, 6 May 1990, p. 33 Almost one-third of women 
of child-bearing age live in a county with no clinic or hospital providing aboruoo In 
ten states more than 20 per cent of the women who had abortions in 1988 left the state 
to have them performed. Oregemtas, 20 March 1992 

„ê In 1985 47 per cent of abortion providers were harassed. Marlene Gerber Fried, 
cd., From Aberten to Reproductive Fresdem. Traasfermeng a Movement, Boston 1990, p 195. 
Between 1985 and 1988 the number of aboruon providers declined in 33 states. NARAL, 
Whe Decides! A State-by-State Revsew of Abortren Rights, 1991, p. 186 
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Pro-choice forces have demonstrated considerable strength. It seems 
clear that the current Supreme Court will not strike down Roe. In 
deciding on a restrictive Pennsylvania law, three Reagan/Bush 
appointees, O'Connor, Kennedy and Souter, joined Roe supporters 
Stevens and Blackmun in striking down a spousal notification provi- 
sion and argued against overturning Roe. The justices acknowledged 
that their decision was affected by the visible waves of protest. 
Arguing that an ‘entire generation has come of age free to assume 
Roe’s concept of liberty in defining the capacity of women to act in 
society and to make reproductive decisions’, a reversal would, they 
said, cause ‘significant damage to the stability of the society’ as well as 
‘profound and unnecessary damage to the Court's legitimacy’. It is 
unlikely that they will find constitutional the state laws criminalizing. 
abortion which will come before them in 1993. On the other hand, 
O'Connor, Kennedy and Souter left the door open for many different 
kinds of restriction, arguing that the states could regulate abortion at 
any time during pregnancy in order to protect foetal life, even if the 
effect was to make it ‘more difficult or more expensive to procure an 
abortion’, as long as the regulation did not impose an ‘undue burden’. 
This new ‘undue burden’ standard was interpreted to uphold provi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania law which required a minor to have paren- 
tal consent, mandated a 24-hour waiting period and a so-called 
‘informed consent’ requirement that physicians must inform a preg- 
nant woman seeking abortion about the medical risks associated with 
carrying the pregnancy to full term, inform her of the possible 
detrimental effects of abortion, show her state-prepared materials that 
include pictures of foetuses, lists of alternatives to abortion, and 
explain that the father 1s legally required to assist in supporting the 
child.»9 


Clinton’s victory ensures that no more anti-abortion judges will be 
appointed to the Court for the next four years, but abortion rights will 
remain very much a live issue in state legislatures and Congress. Anti- 
abortuon forces will continue to press for more restrictive laws, while 
pro-choice forces will organize to pass laws guaranteeing abortion 
rights at state and national level. 


It is impossible to predict how these battles will turn out. Pro-choice 
candidates won in several close gubernatorial races; attempts to pass 
new anti-abortion legislation were countered in several states; Mary- 
land, Connecticut and Washington have passed new laws protecting 
abortion rights in the event Roe v. Wade is overturned; many legis- 
lators who had been anti-abortion or who had avoided taking a posi- 
tion switched to a pro-choice stand. Between June 1989 and December 
1990, the number of state legislatures which were likely to vote to keep 
abortion legal increased dramatically. While the 1992 elections 


9 In 1983, similar restricnons had been found asconstristunel! by a different Supreme 
Court (Akron Center for Reproductive Health v. City of Akron). The concept of 
‘informed consent’ originated with the pacents’ rights and women’s health morve- 
ments. In this instance ıt has been coopted and distorted by the anti-abornon forces 
™ In 1989, 0 stare senares and 13 state assemblies were likely to vote for legal abortion 
but by 1990 22 state senates and 24 assemblies were in the yes column NARAL, Whe 
Decides? 
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continued this trend, the overall picture remains cloudy at best. In 
1990, only twenty states were solidly pro-choice (both houses support- 
ing legal abortion), while seventeen could be expected to pass legisla- 
tion outlawing abortion if Roe v. Wade were overturned. In a much 
larger oumber of states, the anti-abortion forces seem strong enough 
to pass parental consent, waiting periods, biased counselling require- 
ments, and other laws restricting access to abortion. 


The anti-abortion forces have been so successful because they locate 
abortion within a broader conservative worldview and political move- 
ment. In contrast, over the two decades since Roe, the mainstream 
organizations defending abortion rights have adopted a single-issue 
strategy. The ‘right to choose’ about motherhood has come to be 
defined narrowly as the right to abort an unwanted pregnancy. Many 
have also abandoned the rhetoric of the second-wave movement 
which demanded abortion rights as a condition of women’s self- 
determination and sexual autonomy. Instead, they have assimilated 
the language of the Roe decision which established a constitutional 
‘right to privacy’. The campaign of the National Abortion Rights 
Action League asks: “Who Decides?’ Arguing that no other person has 
the right to make ‘so personal and private’ a decision except the 
pregnent woman, NARAL, Planned Parenthood and AcLU hope to 
appeal to the widely held conviction that individuals should be pro- 
tected from interference by the state in private life. This rhetorical 
shift is problematic for many reasons, not least of which is that the 
ideal of ‘family privacy’ can be used to shield men from scrutiny 
about their sexual and physical abuse of women and children. 
Other mainstream women’s organizations, prominently the National 
Organization for Women and the Fund for the Feminist Majority, have 
been more willing to directly confront the right-wing over the connec- 
tion between safe, legal abortion and women’s equality.™ Charging the 
conservatives with waging a ‘War Against Women’, they organized a 
national mobilization around the slogan ‘A Woman's Life Is A Human 
Life’. While more militant in defence of women’s right to control our 
own bodies, even the ‘feminist’ wing of the pro-choice coalition has 
insisted on framing the issue of ‘choice’ as a matter of individual rights 
in general and of avoiding an unwanted pregnancy in particular. 


The Demand for Reproductive Rights 


However important legal rights to abortion may be for all women, for 





™ The lımitanons of ‘family privacy’ as a defence were also clear in the Court's Hard- 
wick decision Following the logic of Roe and Griswold, which ruled unconsutunonal 
state limits on married couples’ eccess to contracepuves, the Court spbwd Georgia's 
criminal stature against sodomy (when practised by homosexuals) on the ground thar 
privacy rights inhered only in ‘family, marriage, or procreation’. RP. Petchesky, Aber- 
Hen ana Weman's Chest, rev ed , Boston 1990, p. 315. For discussion of the progressive 
and conservative aspects of ‘privacy’ see Pecchesky and Rhonda Copelon, ‘From Pri- 
vacy to Autonomy The Condinons of Sexual and Reproductive Freedom’, in Fried 

™ The Fund for the Feminist Majority, founded by former Now president Ellie Smeal, 
recendy recetved ten million dollars from a wealthy supporter, to organize for aboruon 
rights. As the abortion issue heared up, Smeal used Fund resources to organize two 
nationg! campaigns, one against parental notification and consent laws and another 
for legalizanon of ru4s6, the abortion pill currendy banned because of pressure from 
the Right Both campaigns were run in the top-down method Smeal pioneered in NOW 
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most women real choice about childbearing requires much more than 
the right to make decisions about carrying a pregnancy to term. It is 
understandable that, facing a movement which wants to make mother- 
hood compulsory and control women’s sexual expression, feminists 
have emphasized women’s right to avoid pregnancy. For the young, 
white, women college students and college graduates who have 
flooded into the pro-choice movement, being denied access to abor- 
tion is so enraging precisely because it is a flagrant violation of the 
privileges and opportunities they have come to assume are theirs. But 
for working-class women, poor women, and women of colour, the right 
to be mothers is also under attack. Lack of quality healthcare and 
childcare, homelessness, low wages, the social isolation and poverty of 
single parents, pressures on women in the welfare and public health- 
care system to get sterilized, all deny many women the material 
conditions necessary to have children and to raise their children in 
dignity and health. 


The ‘reproductive rights’ wing of the pro-choice movement, initiated 
during the 1970s by socialist-feminist activists and represented most 
forcefully in the 1980s by organizations of women of colour such as 
the National Black Women’s Health Project, has argued for linking 
women’s right to control our own bodies to a broader set of demands 
that would empower women economically and socially. In addition to 
safe, legal, accessible and affordable abortion, reproductive rights 
include the right to safe, effective, affordable contraception; ‘pro-sex’ 
sex education; an end to sterilization abuse; universal healthcare, 
including preventive healthcare; care for children, the sick and the 
elderly in lively, sociable settings; good housing; a living wage; paid 
parental and family leave; shorter workdays for parents with no loss 
in pay; freedom to express sexual preference, including the right to be 
a lesbian mother.™ 


The mainstream organizations argue that a multi-issue strategy will 
splinter unity and weaken the movement. But supporters of a repro- 
ductive rights strategy counter that it is imperative to shift the terms 
of political discourse now centred entirely on a counterposition 
between women’s rights and foetal rights.“ A ‘pro-choice’ movement 
that appears to ignore the material difficulties facing working-class 
women and women of colour will not motivate their participation. 


D In che narrow constitutional sense of individual mghts, many of these demands, e.g. 
the right co a Irving wage, are not rights at all. The strategic decision to stretch the con- 
cept of rights to include the material condiuons of self-determinanon reflects the domi- 
nant political discourse of the us, where the idea that individuals have fundamental 
rights 1s widely held and deeply legitimated. 

™4 The foregrounding of the foetus, the backgrounding of women to the point of being 
reduced to a womb, the treatment of pregnant women and foetuses as separate and 
antagonistic persons extends to other forms of restriction on pregnant women such as 
the incarceranon of pregnant addicts and forced cuesarian births Ruth Hubbard, 
‘Fetal Protection Policies: Using Pregnancy to Control Women’, Sepewrmer- The Women’s 
Forxm, October 1990, pp 16-17 Between 1981 and 1988 there have been at least 21 
cases in which hospitals sought court orders to force a pregnant woman to undergo a 
caesarean and in all but three cases the courts have granted the order ‘Updare on 
Women’, New Directens for Wemen, January-February 1988, p. 14. Of the orders sought, 
81 per cent were against Black, Asian or Lanna women. Fried, p. 159 
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And only a movement with a broad political agenda can respond to 
the deep ambivalence about abortion that the anti-abortion move- 
ment has both fostered and exploited. While fewer than one in five 
women and men in the United States want to ban abortion entirely, 
only 31 per cent will agree that abortion should be legal under any 
circumstances. Those in the’ middle believe that women pregnant 
from rape or incest, and women whose pregnancies threaten their 
physical health or life, ought to have the right to abort. The exceptions 
for rape and incest indicate ‘clearly how anxieties about women’s 
sexual autonomy shape the way people think about abortion: only 
women who are forced to engage in sexual intercourse should be freed 
from bearing the consequences of an unwanted pregnancy.™ Fears 
about women abandoning their care-giving roles are also expressed in 
the pervasive sense that abortion should not be too easy or too 
available. Fewer than half of those polled agree that in cases where 
‘the woman feels she can’t care for the child’ or ‘the pregnancy 
interferes with work or education’ a woman should be allowed to get 
an abortion.” 


The fight over abortion 1s not only about whether women should or 
should not have the right to make a decision. It is about the condi- 
tions under which women make decisions, the reasons women make 
these decisions, and the consequences of these decisions. And it is the 
symbolic focus of a much broader conflict. One can hardly imagine a 
more compelling representation of vulnerability chan the defenceless 
and innocent foetus. Invoking women’s responsibilities to the ‘unborn 
child’ and decrying ‘convenience abortions’, the anti-abortion move- 
ment manipulates real concerns about care-giving, real fears about 
economic survival, real anxieties about the loss of community and the 
alienation of daily life in lace capitalism."” The right-wing’s vision—a 
returno to the ‘world we have lost’—is so compelling, in part, because 
it is the only other worldview available. Many women reject the ant- 
abortion movement's reactionary model of community based on tra- 
ditional family households and gender roles. But they are also suffer- 
ing in the ‘world as it is’. Rather than offering women an alternative 
vision, the single-issue pro-choice movement has tried very hard to 
narrow the debate, to shift attention away from ‘complex’ and ‘con- 
troversial’ questions of moral obligation and social responsibility, of 
the distribution of social and economic resources, of the appar- 
ently inevitable losses that women are experiencing in moving from 


5 See Petchesky for a development of this point. 

7 The right-wing attack on lesbian and gay mghts combines similar elements On the 
one hand, anxieues about maintaining sexual boundaries and sexual order are 
expressed in the constant invocanon of homosexuality as promiscuous and perverse 
(1e. not ued to reproduction). On the other hand, campaigns focus on gay school 
teachers and adoptrve parents, invoking images of ‘innocent’ children and our respon- 
sibility to protect them (from the presumed dangers of homosexual recruitment and 
sexual abuse). 

"7 For more on this point, see Alan Hunter, ‘Children ın the Service of Conservatism. 
Parent-Child Relations in the New Right’s Pro-Famuly Rhetoric’, Insutute for Legal 
Scudies, University of Wisconsin-Madison, Working Papers Series 2, April 1988 On 
how these dilemmas bring women into the and-abortuon movement, see Faye D Gins- 
burg, Comtested Limes. The Aborteen Debate m an Amernan Commeasty, Berkeley 1989, and 
Luker. 
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traditional to new gender roles. Yet these concerns are at the centre of 
many women’s lived experience. In place of compulsory motherhood, 
late capitalism offers the insecurities of an increasingly predatory and 
competitive economy, disintegrating neighbourhoods, impoverished 
public institutions. In place of unpaid care by wives, daughters and 
mothers in the family—'Kentucky-fried childcare’, kids left too much 
on their own, the isolation of single people, an abandoned old age. In 
place of sexual repression and hypocrisy—the commodified sexuality 
of MTV, date rape, and teen-pregnancy. 


A poliucs centred exclusively on women’s right to make decisions 
about our bodies doesn’t begin to address these dilemmas. Yes, bodily 
autonomy is fundamental. However, it is only a necessary, not a sufh- 
cient condition for most women’s self-determination. The outpouring 
of activism to keep abortuon legal has opened opportunities for build- 
ing a more inclusive and effective movement on the basis of a broader 
political agenda. It would be possible to radicalize new activists, 
expand grassroots organizing around the full range of reproductive 
rights, and strengthen the coalitions that are necessary to win reforms. 
But the leadership of the pro-choice movement remains wedded to a 
single-issue strategy. Even if this strategy succeeds in preserving legal 
abortion, it will not significantly shift the terms of the abortion 
debate. 


As the US economy spirals downward, as competition among groups 
intensifies, the conservative movement will continue to mobilize on 
the basis of resentment and fear. Without the will to even present an 
alternative vision of community, let alone the capacity to win reforms 
that speak to the real dilemmas of women's lives, feminism will not 
inspire the levels of commitment and activism necessary definitively 
to defeat the Right. 


The Debate Over Difference 


While it is important to call for an alternative to actually existing 
capitalism and to insist that autonomy for women and caring for 
people do not have to be counterposed, the gap between what we can 
win and what we can envision remains daunting. The real barriers to 
changing the material conditions of working-class women’s lives 
shape wrenching political dilemmas for feminists. These dilemmas 
have fuelled a decade or more of debate in theory and politics over 
‘equal treatment’ versus ‘special treatment’ strategies. 


Classic liberalism argues that women are not essentially different from 
men and that equality depends on women’s capacity to freely compete 
and contract, thus requiring equal treatrment—i.e. without prejudice 
or favour. This claim has undergirded real gains for women—not 
only through dismantling exclusionary practices™ but also by 
expanding the definition of discriminatory behaviour, for instance, to 
include unequal pay for comparable male and female jobs and sexual 


a8 Most recently, the Congress agreed to allow women to fly combat missions—a first 
step toward opening combat roles to women ın the military. 
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harassment.™ In the mid 1970s feminist organizations launched a 
long educational and legal campaign to define sexual harassment as a 
form of sex discrimination in employment and education covered by 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. The first speakout, organized by Working 
Women United, a grassroots group in Ithaca NY, was held in 1975; in 
1977 NOW established a project on sexual harassment in education; in 
1980 women’s organizations prevailed upon the EEOC to issue guide- 
lines and regulations against sexual harassment for employers. The 
Supreme Court ruled in 1986 that ‘sexual harassment’ is a form of sex 
discrimination, making employers and educational institutions liable 
for incidents.™ Yet feminists have also discovered that equal treat- 
ment does not always establish the conditions for equality. 


In a recent case the Supreme: Court ruled unconstitutional a ‘foetal 
protection’ policy in which Johnson Controls barred women, but not 
men, from certain (higher paid) jobs working with lead on the ground 
that lead posed a risk to normal foetal development, should the 
woman become pregnant while employed. Pre-menopausal women 
had to agree to sterilization if they wanted the jobs.“ The Court 
argued that women workers had the same right as men workers to 
decide whether they wished to incur risks. The Court did not rule that 
the employer had any obligation to reduce the dangers of the job itself. 
The decision equalized women’s access to the better-paid jobs, but 
forced them to choose between reproductive hazards and higher 
wages. ™ The Johnson Controls case is not unique—simular treatment 
often produces unequal outcomes, and may even appear to increase 
women’s vulnerability to exploitation. For example, most states 
abolished or severely restricted alimony in divorce, on the grounds 
that laws requiring men but not women to support their ex-spouses 
were discriminatory.” The ‘tender years’ doctrine by which custody 


"9 In 1984 only four states had carried out pay equity adjustmenss for state workers 
and 27 had taken no action; by 1988 20 had begun to make adjustments and only seven 
had taken no acuon ar all. Nanonal Committee on Pay Equity, 1988, p. 14. Pay equity 
legislanion that would apply to private sector workers has made no headway at either 
the state or federal level. Rix, 1990-91, p. 392. 

= Anica Hill's nationally televised cesimony raised awarencss among both employers 
and women, even though the Senators appeared to disbelieve her. Following the hear- 
ings, complaints to federal and state regulatory commissions increased substantially, 
while many employers begun or expanded programmes to educate management and 
workers about the issue Washemgiw Pas, t2 March 1992 

= These policies have been widespread Twenty per cent of the large chemical and 
electronics companies in Massachusetts restricted women's but not men’s employment 
opuons on the grounds of possible risk to their reproductive health in 1988. Rix, 
1990-91, Pp 50 

™ This case was brought by the United Autoworkers Union, who argued that both 
men and women should be protected from the harmful effects of lead, and no one 
should have to choose between their health and their job. Bur because the case was 
fought and decided substantively on the issue of ‘protection’ versus ‘equality’, ar least 
some feminists die not regard the decision as a victory See Ruth Rose, “What Feminist 
Victory in the Court?’, New York Trmes, 1 April 1991 and Nancy Reeves, letter to the 
editor, New Yerk Times, 24 April 1991 For an overview, see Cynthia Daniels, ‘Gender 
Difference, Fetal Rights, and the Poliucs of Protectionism: Workplace Issues’, in Fried. 
™ For instance, Delaware's 2/20 alimony law limited to a maximum of two years if a 
couple had been married for less than 20 years. A coalition of women attorneys, the 
Women's Section of the American Bar Association and the stae Women’s Commussion 
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of young children was always awarded to the mother has been 
abandoned on the ground that automatic preference for the mother 
violates the principle of equal treatment before the law.™ On the 
argument that all workers should be treated equally, employers have 
resisted laws mandating maternity leave, and under women’s equal 
right to contract, lawyers have defended surrogacy, the practice of 
hiring women to bear children for infertile couples.™ In response, 
some feminists have argued against equal treatment strategies on the 
ground that women are different from men and their special needs 
and capacities should be recognized and protected. They argue that 
asserting the value of the mother-child bond or the uniqueness of 
pregnancy would defend women’s claims to maternity leave, alimony 
and child support, rights to have custody of their children in divorce 
or surrogacy cases. ™ Opponents of special treatment strategies have 
argued that they tend to reproduce the gender division of labour in 
the home and reinforce an essentialist ideology of sexual difference. 
Proponents claim, however, that equal treatment approaches accept 
male-defined, abstract standards of justice and attempt to assimilate 
women to male norms. 


Trying to transcend this counterposition, some feminists have argued 
for result equality rather than rule equality strategies. Equality, it is 
argued, cannot be achieved by holding everyone to the same abstract 
standard—similar treatment. Rather, equality can only be secured by 
recognizing that people are different in many different ways. If our 
goal is to enable everyone to have the same opportunity to participate, 
then it is necessary to accommodate people's differences, to ‘de- 
normalize the way institutions formulate their rules by revealing the 
plural circumstances that exist, or ought to exist, within them’, as Iris 
Young has argued.” Gender-neutral approaches which neither 


D (comt.) 
drafted and successfully passed a revision thar set the allowable years for alimony at 50 
per cent of the marriage’s length. aauw Oatlesk, January-February 1989, pp. 20—aL 
™4 Martha Fineman, ‘Dominant Discourse, Professional Language, and Legal Change 
in Child Custory Decisionmaking’, Herwerd Law Reserw, vol. 101, no. 4, February 1988, 
pp. 738-739 The impact on women is not primarily thar they lose custody of their 
children (although fathers appear to be winning more contested custody cases than in 
the past) bur that the possibility of winning custody has given men increased leverage 
in bargaining divorce settlements wrth their ex-wives. Ellen Lewin, ‘Claims to Mother- 
hood: Custody Disputes and Maternal Scrategies’, ın Negotiating Gender m Amerxan 
Culture, ed. Faye Ginsburg and Anna Tsing, Boston 1990. Obviously, this hits women 
from the middle and upper class hardest, since most working-class and poor families 
have litle property or wealth to bargain over, although working-class women do have 
to bargain about the amount of child support awards. 
™3 Corporations challenged a California law requiring employers to grant unpaid 
maternity leave on the grounds that employers who did not provide sumilar benefits 
for other workers with other kinds of temporary disabilities would be discriminaung 
against male and in favour of female employees. In California Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation v. Guerra, the Court upheld the maternity leave law. Lise Vogel, ‘Debating 
Difference: Feminism, Pregnancy, and the Workplace’, Feaeiext Stmaies, vol 16, no. 1, 
spring 1990, pp. 9-32 On surrogacy, sec Carmel Shalev, Birth Power The Cass for Sarro- 
gecy, New Haven 19859. 
26 For representative arguments see Phyllis Chesler, The Secred Bead, New York 1988, 
and Mothers ex Trial, New York 1986. 
"7 Threweng Like a Girl and Other Essays m Femrat Philasepby and Secial Thery, Bloom- 
ington 1990, p 134- 
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assimilate women to a male standard (equal treatment) nor universal- 
ize gender differences (special treatment) have been argued as a way 
out of the dilemma.?% Men do not get pregnant and pregnancy is not 
an illness. But men are likely to experience other conditions which 
affect their participation at work. Justice requires all employees to 
receive temporarily changed job assignments or paid time off when 
changed circumstances require it, not dismissal or lost wages. The 
demand for paid parental leave assumes that men as well as women 
have family responsibilities. It also recognizes that employees are dif- 
ferent—some are raising children, some are not. These differences 
should be recognized rather than holding all employees to the same 
standard—treating them as if they had no responsibilities for children 
(or as 1f the employer had no responsibility for subsidizing and sup- 
porting the raising of children). In divorce a rule that gave preference 
for child custody to the ‘primary parent’ would not assume a special 
mother/child bond. It would also prevent men from using contested 
custody as a lever against their:ex-wives, because in the vast majority 
of cases, wives are mainly responsible for caring for their children.™ 


While feminist lawyers, philosophers and social theorists attempt to 
work out consistent worldviews, the real force that fuels the debate 1s 
not so much opposing premisses and assumptions about the defini- 
tion of equality or whether women have a distinct nature but the polit- 
ical and economic barriers to transcending the counterposition 
between equality and difference. Special treatment strategies are 
attractive when they can secure advantages for women that cannot be 
won any other way. In California, for example, a law requiring 
employers to provide pregnant women (unpaid) leave and guarantee- 
ing them their jobs back was passed as a substitute for a gender- 
neutral parental leave law that was strenuously opposed by business 
and could not get sufficient votes.3° As in the feminist debate on 
protective legislation in the early twentieth century, it often appears 
that immediate remedies can only be secured at the cost of long-term 
disadvantages. In an era where employers are demanding and getting 
concessions, the welfare state is underfunded and under political 
attack, universal programmes are especially difficult to win. Special 
treatment strategies can sometimes draw on a broader base of 
support. The same commitment to the ‘sanctity of motherhood’ that 


a$ Deborah L. Rhode, ‘Defininons of Difference’, in Theoretical Perspectives on Sexnal 
Difference, New Haven 1990. 

= On alimony and custody, see Martha Fineman, Hereerd Lew Rewew, pp. 770-774 
aod ‘Implemenong Equality. Ideology, Contradiction and Social Change. A Study of 
Rhetoric and Result in the Regularion of the Consequences of Divorce’, Wisceasn Lew 
Revsew 1983, on pregnancy and employment, see Vogel. A ‘gender-neutral’ approach 
would not rule out taking into account biological differences. For instance, Barbara 
Kanı Rothman argues that pregnancy 1s a social relanonship, that expectant fathers as 
well as expectant mothers can perucipace in that relanooship, but the pregnant 
women 1s the primary parent, because'she has the closest and most consistent 
relationship to the developing foetus On this ground, she would support custody 
rights for birth mothers 10 cases of adoption and surrogacy agreements Rarestrag 
Metherbeed, New York 1989 

5° By 1990, only four states had passed ‘family ieee! laws requiring employers to 
grant unpaid leave to male or female workers Congressional Caucus for Women’s 
Issues, Updats, 5 June 1990, p 1m. 
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justifies their opposition to abortion leads right-to-life organizations 
and the Catholic hierarchy to support maternity leave and to oppose 
legalizing surrogate pregnancy. There is no easy choice between mak- 
ing alliances with these forces or leaving women unprotected. If 
women’s jobs paid better, were respected and gave them real control 
over their working conditions, it might not be necessary to criminal- 
ize prostitution or ban surrogacy—far fewer women would wish to be 
surrogate mothers or prostitutes. If the value of care-giving work were 
recognized, quality childcare and eldercare would be subsidized, paid 
parental leave available, paid time off for doing things with children 
or other people in our care would be available to men as well as 
women, women would be less likely to structure their employment deci- 
sions around their childcare responsibilities, would not be penalized 
by caring for children and would not end up having to depend on hus- 
bands and ex-husbands for support. But these conditions are hardly on 
the immediate horizon. So the pressures in favour of special treatment 
strategies are intense. Still, most women are pragmatic in how they 
approach these issues, adopting whatever arguments and strategies 
seem to work. The same woman might argue an equal treatment posi- 
tion in relation to demanding women’s access to military combat 
positions but a special treatment position in relation to legislation for 
paid maternity leave. Crafting a consistent strategy out of these con- 
tradictory impulses will not be likely to happen until there is a move- 
ment that can shift the balance of political forces, challenge corporate 
interests, and make it more possible to win ‘gender-neutral’ policies. 


The Challenge from Women of Colour 


Over the 1980s the interests and worldview of white heterosexual 
professional/managerial women continued to dominate mainstream 
feminism. But their hegemony has been challenged, especially in aca- 
demia but also within mainstream feminist organizations. Powerful 
texts by feminist women of colour exposed the assumptions of univer- 
sality in feminist theory and forced a profound rethinking of feminist 
conceptual frameworks and feminist analysis.* Older Black women’s 
Organizations such as the National Council of Negro Women, and 
new organizations of African-American, Latina, Asian-American and 
Native American women that sprung out of the civil rights and 
feminist movements of the 1960s, have pushed NOW and other main- 
stream feminist organizations to be more inclusive.™ The Jesse 


™ For an overview of feminist writing by women of colour, Gloria Anzaldua, ed., 
Makrag Face, Makeeg Sel, Haciene Caras: Creeteve and Critical Perspectives by Women of 
Cosar, San Francisco 1990; Patricia Hill Collins, Black Feminist Theaght' Knowledge, Con- 
swam, and the Pelni of Empowerment, Boston 1990. For the impact of feminist 
women-of-colour writers on feminist theory, compare, for instance, the first and 
second editions of the feminist theory text, Fesetetst Frameworks, by Alison Jaggar and 
Paula Rothenberg, New York 1978 and 1984 

™ Rleanor J Bader, ‘Now Confronts Racism’, New Drrectens for Women, November- 
December 1990, p. 3. Progress has been slow, partly because mainstream organir- 
ations are more willing to recruit women of colour than they are to share power with 
orgenizanons of women of colour. For example, women-of-colour reproductive rights 
groups have protested therr exclusion by Now in planning the April 1991 March for 
Women’s Lrves. Their statement, distributed at the march, has been reprinted in 
Redxal Amerxa, vol. 24, no 2, June 1992. 
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Jackson campaigns, especially the campaign of 1988 in which the 
militants in the mainstream feminist groups, and particularly Now, 
were more marginalized in the Democratic Party and therefore more 
willing to join Jackson’s primary bid, helped to push in the same 
direction. The National Congress of Neighborhood Women, the 
National Welfare Rights Union, the National Black Women’s Health 
Project and women of colour from CLUW have pressured the women’s 
lobby to consider issues of concern to women of colour and poor/ 
working-class women. Feminist organizations, inside academia and 
outside it, have responded, but in somewhat limited ways.%3 There is 
often more lip service than substance to the idea of diversity.24 


Women of colour have historically been caught between a middle- 
class white feminist movement and a male-dominated civil-rights 
movement. Sexism in the Black community has held back coalitions 
between feminist and civil-rights organizations but on the other hand 
the racism of the white women’s movement has made it very difficult 
for Black feminists to build ties and coalitions at the grassroots 
level.”3 At the 1984 Democratic Party National Convention, the 
National Women’s Political Caucus and Now disbanded the whip 
system they had built to organize delegates once Geraldine Ferraro 
had captured the Vice-President slot on the ticket. In demonstrating 
loyalty to the party leadership (in return for Ferraro’s nomination) the 
white feminists abandoned the Jackson forces who wanted to continue 
to press the leadership around platform planks and other issues of 
concern to the poor and people of colour. Angry Black women dele- 
gates formed the Black Women’s Political Congress. The Thomas/ 
Hill hearings raised these issues in the most intense way. Experts, 
commentators, and representatives of political organizations defend- 
ing Hill, the spokespeople for the feminist side, were overwhelmingly 
white, while Black opponents of Thomas were almost always Black 
male professionals, academics and civil-rights leaders. Black women’s 
voices in support of Hill received scant notice in the media, while 
African-American men and women decrying Hill’s ‘disloyalty’ were 
0 eee 
3 Chela Sandoval, ‘Feminism and Racisin‘ A Report on the 1981 National Women’s 
Studies Association Conference’, in Anraldua, ed., 1990. A protest over the firing of 
the only African-American member of the. National Women’s Studies Association staff 
rocked the 1990 annual meeung. When negotiations collapsed after two days, many 
members of the Women of Color Caucus resigned from the organization and later 
founded the Nanonal Women of Colour Association. The director of Nwaa subse- 
quently resigned; and the 1991 annual meeting was cancelled. The new director, an 
African-American woman, and a new national board have worked quite hard to 
reshape NWA in response co the criticisms expressed. Protests by women of colour 
also forced raciam onto the agenda of the 1991 founding convention of the National 
Organizanon of Lesbians. 

™ As Bernice Johnson Reagon put it, “You don’t really want Black folks, you are just 
looking for yourself with a lrtde color to it." ‘Coalinon Polracs: Turning the Century’, 
Homes Giris. A Black Pemtuzst Anthelegy, Albany 1983 

™ Barbara Omolade, “Black Women and Feminism’, Hester Etsentein and Alice Jar- 
dine, eds , The Fature of Differexncs, New Brunswick 1985 

6 Hartmann, p. 177 Although the mainstream organizanons have made efforts to 
recruit and promote women of colour within their Organiranons, they have proved 
quite resistant co sharing power with organizations of women of colour. Now has an 
especially poor record on this account. “Who's Sorry Now? Women of Color Protest 


Pro-Choice March’, Ms., July-August 1992, pp. 88—89. 
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far more prominent. Kimberle Crenshaw makes the point that white 
feminist defenders of Anita Hill explained her silence only in terms of 
her fear that her career would be ended, a fear she would share with 
similarly placed white women. ‘Content to rest their case on a raceless 
tale of gender subordination’, white feminists ‘missed an opportunity 
to span the chasm between feminism and anti-racism’. They failed to 
address the fact that many Black women stay silent for fear that their 
stories might be used to reinforce stereotypes of Black men as sexually 
threatening, and/or for fear of ostracism from other Black people if 
they do speak out.37 In a moving and impressive expression of solid- 
arity and political commitment, 1,603 Black women signed a state- 
ment, ‘No one will speak for us but ourselves’, defending Hill and 
protesting the Thomas appointment as part of a broad-based attack 
on working people. Their ability to mobilize so quickly and their 
willingness to speak out publicly reflects the growing organization 
and confidence of Black feminism. Their initiative reminded us, once 
again, that the hegemony of white feminism cannot be overcome with- 
out a strong, self-organized Black feminist presence. It also signalled 
that combatting racism, on the part of white feminists, has to go 
beyond self-examination to include active support, material as well as 
political, for the self-organization of women of colour. 


Although feminist organizations and publications have come to recog- 
nize relations of domination and privilege among women in terms of 
race, Many tend to treat this as a problem of psychology and prejudice 
—‘unlearning racism’ workshops are very popular. Increased aware- 
ness of how racism affects interaction and decision-making is import- 
ant and consciousness-raising very useful. However, white feminists 
have yet to sufficiendy confront questions of political practice and 
political organization: whether their organizations will share political 
resources (money, access to the media, authority to speak) and 
decision-making with those of women of colour; whether their organ- 
izations will take responsibility for struggles around issues of vital 
concern to women of colour and working-class women even though 
those issues are not defined as feminist issues (e.g. environmental 
racism, community protests against factory closings); and whether an 
inclusive movement would have the same political understandings 
and strategies as the current feminist movement, for instance: how 
feminists evaluate and talk about motherhood, what is meant by 
reproductive ‘choice’, the stance taken toward the police and the 
courts as remedies for violence against women.™9 


37 Whose Story Is It, Anyway? Feminist and Antiracist Appropriations of Anim 
Hill’, in Rece-eug Jxstecs, Ex-geedertag Power Essays on Atta Hell, Clarence Themas, and the 
Construction of Sesal Realsty, ed Toni Morrison, New York 1992. 
D$ The statement was written by a group of two dozen African-American women, 
mostly academics. In addition to the signers, four to frve hundred others sent contribu- 
tions. The result was a full-page ad in the New York Times and several ads in Affican- 
American weeklies across the country. The statement is now available as a poster, and 
the signers have formed a national network called Affican-American Women in 
Defence of Ourselves. New Derections for Women, January-February 1992, p 14; March- 
April 1992, p. 20. 
9 Elsa Barkley Brown, ‘ "What Has Happened Here”: The Poliucs of Difference in 
Women's History and Feminist Polrtics’, Femsais Stuaes, vol. 18, no. 2, summer 1992, 
PP 295-32 
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The Lesbian Challenge 


After two decades of powerful writing and consistent organizing 
lesbian-feminists have begun to break down heterosexism in the marn- 
stream women’s movement. In 1981, Betty Friedan could still write 
that lesbianism was a ‘lavender herring’, a diversion for feminism.4° 
However, by the end of the 1980s, the growing political strength of the 
gay rights movement and lesbian activists’ organizing within women’s 
Organizations brought a shift in attitudes. In 1988, the National 
Women’s Studies Association annual convention presented its first 
plenary session on lesbian studies. In 1989 NOW organized its first 
National Lesbian Conference, and the national convention of the 
American Association of University Women recognized its first les- 
bian caucus. These gains are especially important in light of the 
strength of homophobia in society. Homosexuality is still not pro- 
tected by any national civil-rights legislation (discrimination by race, 
national origin, religion, sex, age, and now, disability, are all illegal— 
although conservative appointees in the federal courts as well as the 
Supreme Court have undermined the effectiveness of these laws). In 
fact, the country has become far more polarized on the issue, as gains 
in acceptance are matched by increases in organized violence against 
gay people and political mobilizations against gay rights. 


The reactionary backlash put mainstream feminism on the defensive. 
Accused of encouraging ‘family breakdown’, ‘divorce, drugs and 
delinquency’, feminists have attempted to reappropriate the family 
from the Right by putting ‘family’ at the centre of their own politics, 
with unfortunately conservatizing consequences. There has been a 
disturbing tendency to counterpose ‘family issues’ to sexual politics 
and women’s rights. A spate of books and articles have appeared, 
written by feminists, accusing the movement of paying too much 
attention to issues of individual equality and not enough attention to 
the ‘real needs’ of most women: help with negotiating their double 
day.“ This counterposing of ‘sexual politics’ to ‘pro-family politics’ 
recapitulates the sterile debate between equal- rights feminism and 
social feminism which tore through the women’s movement in the 
early decades of the twentieth century. There, also, the batte was 
waged over the ‘class’ character of individual rights, whether individ- 
ual rights were meaningful for working-class women. Rather than 
separating the demand for formal civil rights—i.e. the right to be free 
from discrimination—from the demand for substantive social rights 
—i.e. claims on the community for support, it makes sense to focus 


t 


4O The Second Stags, New York 1981 

“1 The huge march tn Washington for gay/lesbian/bisexual rights in the spring of 1993 
(estimaces varied from ex hundred thousand to a million) reflected the breadth, polit- 
ical self-confidence and organizanon of queer actrvism. 

P Recendy, Congresswoman Pat Schroeder joined the ‘new Democrats’ of Clinton’s 
Progressive Policy Insutute and conservactves of the Family Research Counal in sup- 
port of ‘braking mechanisms’ such as mandated waiting periods, before couples with 
children can obtain a drvorce. New York Times, 1 May 1991 

43 Two representative, and widely read, texts are Sylvia Ann Hewlett, A Leser Life: 
The Myth of Wemen’s Leberatin m Amerxca, New York 1986, and Suzanne Gordon, Pris- 
omeri of Mom's Dreams. Strikexg Ont for A New Feman Fatere, Boston 1991 
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on their interconnection. At the very least, this means breaking 
with traditional definitions of the family, insisting that alternative 
households—those formed by single mothers, lesbian/gay couples, 
and non-related individuals are functional, sane, healthy, good for 
children and adults. Further, they deserve the same economic and 
social support from the community that we are demanding for 
heterosexual couple families. More broadly, it requires that we assert 
the value of freely chosen sexual and parental relationships, while 
demonstrating how both sexual autonomy and access to material 
resources (not least, time and money) are fundamental to achieving 
them. This strategy has yet to be adopted by mainstream feminists. 


Although mainstream organizations have gone on record in support 
of lesbian and gay rights, they have tended to keep the issue out of 
other organizing efforts. This is partly the result of their preference 
for single-issue strategies—for instance, pro-choice groups will not 
include gay/lesbian rights any more than they would include childcare 
as issues in campaigns defending legalized abortion. But lesbianism 
has also been marginalized in social-welfare feminism’s central multi- 
issue strategy: the ‘work-family’ agenda. Congresswoman Pat Schroeder 
supports civil-rights legislation for gays/lesbians, but has not incor- 
porated ‘domestic partnership’ legislation into her legislative ‘work- 
family’ agenda. Although the Coalition of Labor Union Women 
officially supports gay/lesbian civil rights, organizers of their 1988 
demonstration in Washington for ‘pro-family’ legislation which 
included parental leave, childcare, housing, healthcare, pay equity, 
not only failed to include domestic partnership legislation in the 
demands but also refused to allow representatives of lesbian/gay 
organizations to speak at the rally. CLUW's practice may be changing. 
Its recent actions in support of lesbian/gay rights may indicate that 
the organization will take a more inclusive stance in the future. 


Over the past four years, as the conservative movement has 
successfully organized against lesbian/gay rights and used the issue to 
increase its political strength at state/local levels, mainstream groups, 
concerned about the Right’s growing political influence, have been 
forced to take a stand in favour of lesbian/gay rights. During the 1992 
elections, anti-gay ballot measures-in several states and cities were 
opposed by extremely broad coalitions which included mainline 
churches, trade unions, civil-rights organizations, civic and even 
employer organizations. As support for lesbian/gay rights becomes 
more politically acceptable, mainstream feminist organizations may 
be less fearful of integrating lesbian issues into their actions and 
discourse. 


The Autonomous Women’s Movement 


From the 1960s up through the mid 19703, the women’s movement 
was divided between ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’, between liberal femin- 
ist groups oriented toward gaining position and power within existing 
a 
44 Patricia Hill Collins, 1990, has called this a ‘both/and’ politics. See also Ann Fer- 
guson, Sexsi Democracy, Boulder 1991, chapter 1. 
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state institutions, including political parties, and the autonomous 
women’s movement oriented to revolutionary change, including radi- 
cal feminist, lesbian separatist, socialist-feminist and anarcha-feminist 
currents. ‘Insiders’ were divided between moderates and militants. 
Moderates tended to rely on building influence at elite levels and on 
court suits using the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The militants (primarily 
the National Organization for Women) used those tactics but were 
not afraid of ‘grassroots’ organization and popular mobilizations— 
rallies, marches, speak-outs. 


As the autonomous movement declined and many women active in 
those groups became part of the women’s lobby, they helped to build 
social-welfare politics and organizations. Over time, insiders have 
become more politically diverse, while the remaining outsiders are 
more marginal, although also more integrated into other radical and 
counterculrural movements than in the 1960s and 1970s. The grass- 
roots, locally-controlled organizations depending primarily on volun- 
teers and self-generated funding that were the hallmark of the 
autonomous women's movement have pretty much disappeared. The 
only organizations that survive provide a product or service, sup- 
ported through the market or government and charities. More than a 
hundred cities have a women’s bookstore, but most are privately 
owned. The feminist women’s health clinics, which started as collect- 
ives, have mostly become ordinary businesses. The bartered women’s 
shelrers and sexual violence crisis lines are supported by 2 combina- 
tion of community fund-raising, ‘grants from charitable foundations, 
state government funds (generated, in a nice irony, by legislation levy- 
ing a marriage license tax) and federal funds (generated in a not so 
nice irony by conservative ‘victims’ assistance’ and ‘anti-crime’ pro- 
grammes). In contrast, the women’s peace movement, which galvan- 
ized so much action in the early 1980s, has faded, along with the anti- 
pornography groups, the Take Back the Night organizations, the local 
women workers’ organizing projects, local feminist newspapers and 
newsletters. 


In this relocation of feminist organization, efforts to influence legisla- 
tion and state policy are increasingly cut off from grassroots activism, 
so those who work within the political system have had to accept (and 
ultimately come to justify) vastly diminished expectations and 
demands. All the insiders, whether radical feminists and socialist- 
feminists schooled in the autonomous women’s movement or new- 
comers, face similar difficulties. 


First are the obvious conservatizing pressures on individuals trying to 
hold on to their jobs or their organizations, often in very tenuous 
institutional positions, and without an organized and committed 
grassroots following to support them. Second, the programmes femin- 
ists run, however limited, do serve women and are desperately 
needed, so the pressures to preserve them by any means necessary are 
intense. The less confident feminists are of being able to defend them- 
selves by mobilizing a base, the more concerned they become to find 
powerful allies, the more they have to argue for and structure their 
programmes in terms acceptable to those forces. For example, we find 
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childcare advocates defending state subsidies not on the ground that 
quality care by adults in addition to mothers frees women and is 
healthy for children but because mothers are ‘forced to work’. Main- 
taining alliances requires reciprocity—being careful not to publicly 
criticize a ‘law and order’ district attorney who enforces restraining 
orders against batterers but fails to discipline racist police officers; 
endorsing a powerful legislator who supports state programmes for 
vocational training to ‘displaced homemakers’ but opposes pro- 
labour legislation. Third, powerfully situated individuals are reluctant 
to deal with organizations that can’t control their rank and file, 
whether they are students, employees, volunteers, union members. 
This puts pressure on leaders to carefully monitor participation to 
ensure that people who are too naive, not part of the team, or possibly 
irresponsible, are not empowered to make decisions which would 
potentially disrupt carefully nurtured relationships. The dangers of 
too broad a participation gradually overwhelm the earlier feminist 
commitment to eliminating hierarchy and creating fully democratic 
structures—not that the tensions inherent in trying to build these 
egalitarian structures were ever or could ever be resolved, but now 
they are seldom even struggled with. This is the experiential context 
within which the political currents of the autonomous women’s move- 
ment have evolved. 


From Socialist-Feminism to Social-Welfare Feminism 


The rise of social-welfare feminist politics in the women’s lobby owes 
something to the collapse of the revolutionary Left and of the socialist- 
feminist collectives and organizations which were part of it. The 
generation of socialist-feminist activists who became social-service 
workers and schoolteachers, trade-union staff, organizers and offi- 
cials, public administrators and lawyers, health workers and so on 
brought with them a commitment to represent the needs and interests 
of working-class women and women of colour. They have helped to 
develop and organize for social-welfare feminist politics within many 
different arenas. “3 But the pressures of working on the inside, under 
conditions of ascendant corporate power and working-class demobil- 
ization, have led to a subtle shift 1n focus from organizing to advo- 
cacy, a displacement of goals in which feminists aim to get something 
from the state for women rather than to encourage the self-organization 
of women.* For example, socialist-feminists working as researchers 
and trade-union advisers and organizers were instrumental in devel- 
oping campaigns for ‘comparable worth’—equal pay for comparable 





45 For instance, D4A co-chair, writer Barbara Ehrenreich, was a key propagandist for 
the ‘feminization of poverty’ campaign which sought co convince mainstream femin- 
ists that poverty is a ‘women’s issue’ Barbara Ehrenreich and Karin Stallard, “The 
Nouveau Poor’, As., July-August 1982. 

46 There are sull many socialist-feminists active in grassroots projects organizing 
women as workers, welfare recipients, healthcare consumers, community members 
(e.g the Women's Economic Agenda Project in California, Muheras Obreras in New 
Mexico, Women's Health Acton Movement in New York, reproductrve rights pro- 
jects in Boston, Detrort and Pordand, movement publications such as Løber Neves and 
Rethrnksag Scheels). But they are too small in number, to isolated from each other, too 
strapped for money, at least for the moment, to affect the larger political scene. 
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male and female jobs. The concept of revaluing women’s jobs inspired 
many working women and union activists, potentially questioned 
hierarchies of pay and market ideology, appeared to open up radical 
possibilities for organizing women workers.47 Instead, most efforts 
to implement these policies for government workers at the state level 
became focused on fairly technical negotiations over job evaluation 
schemes which engaged academic experts, management and union 


representatives aod went on ‘pretty much over the heads of the 
workers, 448 


The strategic vision of social-welfare feminism projects a cross-class 
alliance usually spoken of as ‘building unity out of diversity’. Casting 
what are ın reality often conflicting interests (at least in the short run) 
as ‘diversity of experience’ allows social-welfare feminists to minimize 
the difficulties in forging these alliances.49 The language of ‘empow- 
ering women’ fills feminist discourse, but doesn’t necessarily address 
those instances when the empowerment of one group of women 
requires another group of women to cede power. For instance, in attempt- 
ing to improve their own wages and working conditions by control- 
ling the labour supply, registered nurses have organized against pro- 
grammes to upgrade the skulls of lesser-educated practical nurses and 
nurse’s aides, while organizing for legislation to expand subsidized 
healthcare to the working poor, women and children. To take another 
example, claiming professional expertise has been a central strategy 
through which women working in health, education, and social 
services have tried to protect their autonomy from management. But 
because they have so much invested in their professional status, they 
tend to devalue the client’s point of view, experience or expertise. ™ 


Of course, alliances between professionals/administrators and 
working-class women can be fruitful—but only under conditions of 
radical mobilization and community organization in which the 
‘clients’ (parents of children in schools or daycare centers, welfare 
recipients, clinic patients) advocate for themselves and break through 
the middle-class assumptions and patronizing relations which norm- 
ally characterize interactions between women professionals/service 
workers and their clients. 





w Rosalind Feldberg, ‘Comparable Worth: Toward Theory and Practice in the United 
States’, Sagas: Joarnal of Women im Calture and Saciety, vol. 10, no 2, winter 1984, pp. 
30-28. 

=! Evans and Nelson, Joan Acker, Derag Comparable Worth, Philadelphia 1989. 

‘9 For a representative case of such conflicts of interes, see Guida West, ‘Cooper- 
ation and Conflict among Women in the Welfare Rights Movement’, Bridges of Power- 
Wenen’s Multscaltwral Allsences, Lisa Albrecht and Rose Brewer, oa Philadelphia 
1990, Pp. 149—171 

™ Nona Y. Glazer, ‘ “Between a Rock and a Hard Place” Women’s Professional 
Organizations in Nursing aod Class, Racial and Ethnic Inequalimes', Gender and Socrety, 
vol 5, no. 3, September 1991, pp. 351-372. 

See, e g, Sandra Morgen, ' “It’s the Whole Power of the City Against Us!”: The 
Development of Polincal Consciousness in a Women's Health Care Coalinon', in 
Womens and the Polstacs of Empowerment, Ann Bookman and Sandra Morgen, eds , Phila- 
delphia 1988. 

™ Ann Wiaıthorn, ‘For Better and For Worse: Women Against Women ın the Welfare 
State’, in Rochelle Lefkowitz and Ann Withorn, eds., For Cryimg Ont Lend: Women and 
Poverty m the Unrted States, New York 1986 
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More generally, the distinction between a revolutionary (socialist- 
feminist) and a reform (social-welfare feminist) strategy lies not in 
whether one organizes to wrest some concession from the state but in 
how that effort fits into an overall strategy. Unfortunately, the femin- 
ist debate over the state has rarely been posed in this way, but rather 
as a choice between being outside or inside the state, between working 
for reforms or working to build alternative institutions. Feminists 
inside the state gain personal and institucional points of influence/ 
power that can be an asset for constituencies trying to win something 
from the state. But these very routes of access to political resources 
impose their own logic on those who try to use them. This logic shapes 
not only what is understood to be possible but also what is understood 
to be desirable. Without a counter-force, this logic will come to domi- 
nate reform efforts.™ 


A socialist-feminist strategy takes the primary goal of fighting for 
reform to be the creation of a counter-force. The main point of organ- 
izing people around their immediate needs is to develop the capacities 
of women activists, their critical understanding and confidence in 
collective action, their commitments to ways of organizing social life 
that are democratic and participatory. This focus is difficult to sustain 
when activism is at a low ebb, and therefore gains seem to come, if at 
all, through institutional positions and influence. But the strategic 
choice to put building grassroots networks and solidarities first is 
even more important at such times. For the more dependent feminists 
are on influential individuals and politically powerful organizations, 
the more vulnerable we are to the conforming pressures such alliances 
inevitably bring with them. 


Radical Feminism and the Movement Against Sexual Violence 


Radical feminism’s early focus on adventure, autonomy, individual- 
ity, sexual pleasure and power reflected the optimism of an era of 
collective challenges and real victories. At its origin, the movement 
against sexual violence emphasized self-defence and collective empow- 
erment as strategies against male violence. Women should learn how 
to fight, police their communities, support and advocate for victims, 
organize for increased social, economic and political power, and chal- 
lenge cultural representations that sexually objectify women. The cur- 
rent politics which emphasizes women’s victimization and need for 
protection also reflects a reality—of women’s increasing impoverish- 
ment and continued vulnerability to exploitation. If heterosexuality is 





3 See, for instance, Frances Fox Piven, Women and the Stare: Ideology, Power, and 
Welfare’, in Lefkowica and Withorn. 

4 See for instance, Alice Kessler-Harris's candid exposition of how che rules of the 
game at the university pressure Women’s Studies directors to jettison the interests of 
non-traditional, community-based scholars in order to advance those of the tenure- 
track faculty. See also Hester Hisenstein’s delineation of the pressures on ‘femocrats’, 
fernnists working in the Australian state bureaucracy. Gomaler Sheck: Practectng Feseruism 
on Tuo Contrnents, Boston 1990. 

™ Although Ann Bookman and Sendra Morgen’s volume, Women and the Polstxs of 
Empowerment, 1s not directly concerned with this strategic issue, many of the essays 
document the vitality of working-class women's trade-union and community organir- 
ations. 
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potentially pleasurable as well as dangerous, its dangers loom very large 
these days, especially given the apparently unchangeable material con- 
ditions of women’s lives. Making matters worse, in the early 1980s, 
the movement was wracked by a highly factionalized ‘sex debate’ that 
reflected but utterly failed to resolve this dilemma.™ By its rancour, 
the fight between the ‘anti-pornography’ and ‘pro-sex’ facuons under- 
mined enthusiasm and activity, further weakened the grassroots sup- 
port available to the programmes providing services and advocacy on 
the issue of violence against women and increased the felt isolation of 
those continuing to work in the area. 


From the late 1970s the shelters and crisis lines had struggled to 
survive as federal and state money, much of it from the last remnants 
of the poverty programme—community block grants and CETA— 
declined. But as funding for social programmes dried up, money 
became available through anti-crime programmes, like the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act and victims’ assistance programmes. 57 
Feminists had always seen the need to challenge the practices of police 
and courts which tended to protect rather than punish perpetrators of 
sexual violence. But that challenge was never expected to constitute 
the cornerstone of the strategy to stop male violence, any more than 
was protesting the sexual objectification of women in the media. The 
empowerment of women, not their protection, was the key. As confi- 
dence in the movement’s ability to win the material and political 
conditions of power for women ebbed, reliance on the coercive arm of 
the state came to play a more central part in the arms and accomplish- 
ments of those advocating around the issue. 


In alliance with social-work professionals and law-and-order advo- 
cates, feminist organizations have successfully pressured for changes 
in both judicial and police practices." In 1986 46 per cent of police 
departments serving jurisdictions of populations greater than 100,000 
had a pro-arrest policy, compared to only 10 per cent in 1984.59 Nine 
states have passed legislation making arrest of the batterer mandat- 
ory, whether or not the vicum files a formal complaint.*° The 
judicial process for wives to obtain restraining orders (prohibiting 
men accused of battering their wives from entering their homes or 





™ For a summary of the debate and an unusually balanced and sensible intervention 
in it, see Ann Ferguson, “The Sex Debate in the Women’s Movement’, Aparas the 
Cerrezt (Sepcember-October 1983), pp. 10-17 and Bleed at the Reet. Metherbeed, Sexnalsty 
and Mals Demtaance, London 1989, chapter yo. 

7 Kathleen J. Tierney, “The Battered Women Movement and the Creatnon of the 
Wife Beating Problem’, Seczal Problems, vol. 29, no 3 (February 1982). 

8 Elirabeth Pleck, Domens: Tyranny The Makeng of Social Polscy Against Family Vuelence 
from Colonial Times ta the Present, New York 1987, p. 200 

™ Tradiuonally, police called co the scene of a domestic dispute tended to ‘cool off 
the batterer and leave, except in cases of severe injury or death. In a pro-arrest policy, 
officers called to a domestc dispute will make an arrest if there is any evidence at all 
of physical abuse A 1982 study in Minneapolis found that arresting batrerers signifi- 
cantly reduced recidivism, even if the batterer never was formally charged or received 
court punishment Rix, 1988-89, pp 298-299. 

“o S. Hartmann, p. 170 Suffer arrest policies were also encouraged by large damage 
awards to vicums of domesuc violence who sued local governments for not providing 
them with adequare police protection 
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workplaces, harassing them, and so on) has been simplified. Many 
urban police departments automatically arrest batterers for violating 
a restraining order. Most states have revised or enacted new rape stat- 
utes, prohibiting cross-examination of the victim about her previous 
sexual history and eliminating the traditional requirement for corrob- 
oration—a witness or proof of physical resistance.™' By the mid 
1980s twenty-three states had made it a crime for a man to force his 
wife to have sexual relations. 


The impulses that have framed this state response are contradictory, 
marrying feminist analysis to paternalistic protectiveness and repress- 
ive attitudes toward sexuality. Feminist standpoints are articulated in 
the mix but do not predominate. At first, the right-wing opposed 
legislation funding shelters for battered women, which were, accord- 
ing to ome conservative senator, nothing more than outposts for 
feminist ‘missionaries who would wage war on the traditional 
family’. But by the mid 1980s Eagle Forum (one of the major anti- 
feminist organizations of the far Right) had formed its own Coalition 
for Abused Women, to compete with feminist organizations for fund- 
ing. In 1985 the Eagle Forum protested award of a Department of 
Justice grant to the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence for 
an education project on the grounds that NCADV was a ‘subversive 
group of radical lesbian feminists’. Attorney-General Meese banned 
the use of the word ‘lesbian’ in all publications for the project and 
required the coalition to submit all work to the Department of Justice 
for approval. %3 The NCADV terminated the agreement rather than sub- 
mit to censorship. The next year, Schlafley’s group received $625,000 
to study the effects of domestic violence on ‘traditional women’.™ 


As right-wing women move onto what had been a feminist political 
terrain, and as feminists find their political options narrowing, it has 
been more common to find the two groups on the same rather than 
opposing sides of an issue. While asserting their support for the tradi- 
tional patriarchal family, right-wing women have organized to defend 
women and children against men’s abuse of their patriarchal power. 
They want to use the state to discipline mew as well as women, to 
enforce the traditional family bargain on men, to ensure that men 
provide protection and support to ‘good’ women (i.e. those who pro- 
vide men with the wife/mother services which are rightfully theirs). 
Feminists, however much we would like to free women from this 
exchange, find that persistent social, economic and political gen- 
der inequalities often leave women without many alternatives to 





1 Although rape convictions, especially where the vicum and perpetrator are 
acquainted, are sull difficult to obtain, as juries often prefer to believe the accused 
rather than the woman's story. See e g., the recent acquittal of three white fraternity 
members at St. Johns University who sodomized a Black woman student. According to 
Manhattan sex crimes prosecutor Linda Fairstein, however, conviction rates are 
improving, ranging from $0 to 75 per cent E.R Shipp, ‘Bearing Witness to the 
Unbearable’, New York Traws, 28 July 1991 

“a Pleck, p 197. 

*3 But some members of the NCADV opposed that decision and split off to form a 
group called the National Women's Abuse Prevention Project which compromised on 
the lesbian issue and received the funding 

%4 Congressional Caucus on Women’s Issues, Update, 20 October 1986, p. n 


dependence on men. So, for instance, conservative and feminist 
women’s groups have both organized for government programmes to 
collect the child-support owed women by their ex-husbands, for 
higher mandated child-support awards and for the reestablishment of 
alimony. %3 


This blurring of the differences between feminists and conservatives is 
especially clear in the area of sexual violence. In spite of the legal 
changes feminists have won, many rapes are still not prosecuted 
because the district attorney decides they are ‘unfounded’ (1.e. too 
hard to prove—this is especially the case where the rapist and victim 
are acquainted), batterers under restraining orders kill their wives, 
the shelters turn away many more women than they take in, and the 
crisis lines are asked for more help than they can provide. Women 
advocating for victims of sexual violence feel that they re in a war and 
losing. And that desperation may lead them to feel that they have 
better allies in district attorneys who order the police to arrest ‘johns’ 
as well as prostitutes than in feminists who want to decriminalize 
prostitution. They may find more common ground with conservative 
women’s groups who want to close down nude-dancing joints than 
with feminists who oppose restrictive laws but offer little that can 
protect women from exploitation in an expanding sex industry. ™ 
We do live in a world where sexual autonomy carries the price of 
insecurity, while protection 1s available only at the cost of sexual 
repression. Neither choice is liberating for women. 


Feminist Politics on the Margins 


There is still a thriving women’s culture closely tied to and supported 
by urban lesbian communities and by feminists in the countercultural 
‘Left’ milieu. Alternative healthcare (feminist naturopathy, chiroprac- 
tice and massage, feminist therapy, midwifery), women’s spirituality 
groups and women’s bookstores,’ as well as national feminist news- 
papers and magazines rely on the organization, funds and participa- 
tion of lesbians. %7 Much of ‘women’s music’ could not survive without 
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“ There is every reason to hold men respdasible, but ıt 1s necessary to do so in a way 
thar does not reinforce the traditional marital bargain. Child-support enforcement legis- 
lation does little co increase the incomes of women formerly married to low-income 
men or women receiving state benefits who are allowed to retain only $50 a month of 
the child-support collected from therr ex-spouses. Given the severe political and eco- 
nomic constraints under which feminists are working, there has been Little energy for 
devising alternative strategies for ensuring divorced women and single mothers an ade- 
quate standard of Irving and empowering women and children within the family. 

“$ The gap between academics and activists, on this issue is truly vast Radical feminist 
analyses of sexuality and strategies for ending male violence dominate popular wrinng 
and thinking in the anu-violence movement. In contrast, the now extensive feminist 
Itterature analysing sexuality from social constructionist and psychoanalyuc perspectives 
is often inaccessible in style and, even more important, rakes very little responsibility 
for movement strategy, for outlining how in the short run as well as the long run femin- 
ists can organize to defend women against sexual violence and sexual explo:tanon. 
7 As Arlene Stein points out, urban lesbian communiues are no longer so unitary, 
poliacally or spatially, as they once were ‘Sisters and Queers: The Decentring of Les- 
bian Feminism’, Seciaist Remew, vol 22, no 1 (January-March 1992) Despite this 
diversity, lesbian organizations and networks sull play a critical part in maintuning 
the women-idenufied insututions that sustain this women’s culture. 
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the energy of the lesbian community. They are the disk jockeys who 
play the music on community radio stations, the producers who bring 
the performers to town, the organizers and audiences at women's 
music festivals that provide national exposure for new musicians and 
groups.*8 This culture is ‘woman-identified’ but not separatist, 
although ın it are expressed the whole range of radical-feminist poli- 
tics, including lesbian separatism. 


Most of the local feminist newspapers and newsletters are gone, but a 
few national feminist publications that are informed by radical-/ 
socialist-feminist ideas have survived: Sefoxrser and Off Owr Backs pub- 
lish regularly with circulations around twenty-five thousand.” Here 
you can still find debates about pornography, separatism, racism in 
the women’s movement, about whether feminists should support 
legalizing prostitution or surrogacy or adopting babies from the third 
world, about whether a book reviewed or an article printed was ‘class- 
ist’. Here you find stories about welfare mothers, poor women, 
working-class working women, women of colour, lesbians, commun- 
ity organizing projects, union drives, and successful protests. Here 
you will see profiled women who are community organizers and activ- 
ists rather than businesswomen, politicians or administrators. These 
papers give expression to a radical sensibility but their relatively small 
readership signals the marginal status of that politics. 


The decline of the political organizations and activities that infused 
women’s culture with radical-feminist content has encouraged the 
substitution of lifestyle for politics, community building as an end in 
itself rather than a strategy for changing the world. ‘Cultural femin- 
ism’ has replaced radical feminism as the hegemonic worldview in 
what remains of the autonomous women’s community.’ Cultural 
feminism turns the radical-feminist slogan ‘the personal is political’ 
on its head, assuming thar personal transformation and immersion in 
a gynocentric community are the same thing as political empower- 
ment. The polarization of ‘male’ to ‘female’ ways of being, knowing, 
feeling and thinking that is fundamental to cultural feminism encour- 
ages a politics of salvation through womanly virtue that leaves little 
room for the pragmatic, limited, ambivalent, and conflictual political 
practice of coalition-building among women divided by race, ethnic- 
ity, sexual orientation, not to mention with organizations of working- 
class and oppressed people which include men.™ 





8 There seems to be some concern that expanding oppormniues for women tn the 
mainstream are undermining the production, distribution and performance of 
women’s music. Jennifer Hinhorn, ‘Women’s Music, Where Did It Go?’, Sepeurner The 
Women’s Forum, September 1991, pp. 34-33- 

9 Two New York area-based publicanions, New Drrectens for Women and Os the Issus, 
have circulations almost rwice as large, and the new Ms. probably about four umes as 
large. They are difficult to characterize, because their content is fairly eclectic. How- 
ever, they are certainly self-consciously pelsteca! and feminist and clearly to the left of 
the other women’s magazines 

TO Hester Eisenstein, Contemporary Femiasst Thoaght, Boston 1983, Alice Echols, Derrug 
Te Be Bad, Minneapolis 1990. 

T See, for instance, the interview with lesbian separacst Sonia Johnson, ‘Sonia John- 
son Breaking Free’, ın Sepewrmer, January 1988, p. 16 and the critical response by 
Angela Bowen, Terr: Ortiz, Jennifer Abod and Jecqui Alexander, “Taking Issue With 
Sonia’, 10 Sepsrner, February 1988, p. 14 
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Yet the women’s spirituality movement which claims to recover 
ancient pre-patriarchal women-centred communalism has a political 
cut. Woman of Power, a journal of the women’s spirituality movement 
(with a growing circulation not too far from that of the second-wave 
socialist/radical-feminist publications Sofoerasr and Off Owr Backs) was 
founded as a journal of spirituality «ad politics. Feminist/anarchist 
witches like the writer and speaker Starhawk have large followings. 
Her political paganism introduced many to an anti-capitalist critique, 
and asserted the value/possibility of a participatory and democratic 
social, economic, political life. Although political activism may be a 
minor current and the dominant voice in the women’s spirituality 
movement is cultural feminism, the same women who organize a sum- 
mer solstice ritual might organize an all-women affinity group that 
joins a Take Back The Night march, a protest against nuclear weapons 
or a chemical dumping site. 


Along with women’s spirituality, ecofeminism has emerged in the 
1980s as an important ideological current outside mainstream femin- 
ism. From early on, radical-feminist theorists connected male domina- 
tion to the ‘rape of nature’. In Gyn/ecology, Mary Daly called on women 
to identify with nature against men and referred to herself as an eco- 
feminist. The identfication of woman and nature as victims of male 
violence has also been given a positive valence by the women’s spirit- 
uality movement which promises to reestablish the connection between 
the human and natural worlds associated with the Goddess-worship of 
the ancient ‘earth religions’. Ecofeminism is not a coherent body of 
theory and practice—it includes radical feminists and anarcha- 
feminists, lesbian separatists and feminists active in the left wing of the 
green movement. While all ecofeminists put social relations of domi- 
nation at the centre of analysis, they differ in how they understand 
domination and how they connect preservation of the natural world to 
revolutionizing social relations. Some, for instance, reject any notion of a 
‘natural’ or eternal ‘male’ drive toward domination or female capacity for 
nurturance, arguing a more socially-constructed view of gender and 
acknowledging that capitalism's systemic dynamic toward growth can 
not be reduced to an expression of male psychology or values. 7? The 
poliacs of most ecofeminist activists, like the radical ecology move- 
ment in general, tends toward an anti-industrial rather than anti- 
capitalist analysis, identifying primarily with cultures and peoples who 
have not yet been corrupted by the industrial world. The poisoning of 
farmworkers or industrial workers, pollution in urban/suburban 
working-class communites, especially white working-class commun- 
ities, are issues that have not yet captured the imagination of most eco- 
feminist activists. Ecofeminism also shares radical feminism’s deep 
ambivalence about the relationship of feminism to movements that 
include men. With the exception of the left greens, there is no discus- 
sion among ecofeminists about building links to working-class 
Organizations. Insofar as the ecofeminist and women’s spirituality 
movements address racism at all, they think of it as a problem of 
white women’s supremacist attitudes, rather than as an axis for 
coalition-building with community organizations that include men. 





"7 Janet Biehl, Rethrnksag Ecofearrasst Polities, Boston 1991 
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Currents outside mainstream feminism always had a relatively narrow 
social base: countercultural communities, young people, students. 
This is even more true now. Feminists and feminism have real 
influence within the radical wing of the peace/anti-imperialist/anu- 
nuclear/ecology movements." But there is a huge gulf between these 
radical movements and the rest of US political life. 


What Next? 


In this best and worst of times, second-wave feminism has come up 
against a political impasse which fundamentally shapes its trajectory. 
The way out of this impasse seems both straightforward and impos- 
sible. Straightforward because it seems obvious that only a serious 
and disruptive challenge to state and capital can force the redistribu- 
tion of wealth necessary to improve the lives of most women. Impos- 
sible because this challenge depends on the renewal of working- 
class self-organization, yet so much of our experience points in the 
opposite direction. The signs of demobilization are too familiar: 
the shrinking ranks and militancy of the trade unions, the decima- 
tion of urban communities of colour and their institutions, the bitter 
sectoral conflicts over state budgets, the increasingly intense pres- 
sures of daily survival and the individualistic strategies most people 


pursue. 


In the face of the severe constraints on the reforms that can be won 
under the current political balance of forces, the survivors of the 
second wave, the organizations of the women’s lobby, have conceded 
to intense conservatizing pressures. These pressures will only be 
reversed when feminists can challenge in practice the now dominant 
interests in the state. However, this challenge cannot be organized by 
feminists alone nor with old forms of feminist organization. It 
requires a broad and militant mobilization from below incorporating 
movements for democratic rights that are far more inclusive, new 
more social and political forms of trade-union struggle, and national 
political organization(s) independent of the Democratic Party. We 
have no choice but to stake our future on this possibility. To limit our 
political horizons otherwise leaves us defenceless against conservatiz- 
ing pressures and will blind us to the instances of creative resistance, 
albeit molecular and disparate, that, as we know from past exper- 
ience, are the seedbeds of a larger mobilization. 


The democratic aspirations that flamed so strongly not only io the 
student, civil-rights, and women’s movements, but also the workers’ 
rank-and-file rebellions of the 1960s and early 1970s, have not been 
extinguished. They simmer below the surface, held in check by the 
anxieties and fears of a social and economic crisis which cry out for 
the restoration of stability and order. For all but a narrow layer of 
relatively privileged women, greater personal freedom comes at the 
cost of increased isolation and exploitation, decreased protection and 





7 Barbara Epstein, Polstcal! Proves and Caltwral Revolta. Nonviolent Direct Acten ra the 
19705 ead rọ8os, Berkeley 1991 
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support. Mainstream political currents—the possessive individualism 
of the moderate Republicans, the repressive communitarianism of the 
religious Right, the technocratic and defensive welfarism of the new 
Democrats—express but cannot transcend the apparently irreconcil- 
able conflict between material security and individual liberty. 


Yet even in this period of demoralization, defeat and passivity, there 
have been moments of broader struggle. Jesse Jackson’s impressive 
showing in the 1988 presidential primary depended on and reflected 
the strength of the different movements on the ground who came 
together in local Rainbow Coalitions. The Rainbow potentially 
opened a space for cooperation and dialogue, an opportunity for 
transforming and broadening the political understanding and prac- 
tice of the activists from all the different movements who participated 
in ıt. In particular, the Rainbow opened the possibility for building a 
permanent political organization and a broad Left reform agenda that 
offers a way out of the dilemmas that now seem so intractable. 
Limited by its electoralist constraints and dependence on Jackson, 
who was seeking to maintain credibility within the Democratic Party, 
the Rainbow failed to fulfill this promise. Lacking a programmatic 
and organizational basis for unity, the movements today are politic- 
ally much weaker than the Bornes of their numbers. 


The Rainbow's defeat has not aiene possibilities for a massive 
coalition movement that would break the political impasse. However, 
neither the time and form of this breakthrough nor the specific issue, 
campaign or strategic intervention that might galvanize it can bë 
known. Whar I would like to end with, then, is not a strategic solution 
but a strategic stance, an approach to feminist organizing that looks 
toward a third wave of feminist struggle which, in concert with other 
movements, will build on the historic victories of the second wave 
while transcending its limitations. 


Toward the Third Wave 


The impulses that brought movement activists together in the 
Rainbow Coalition continue to express themselves in creative new 
forms of trade-union organizing (worker/community alliances), in 
new forms of environmentalism (labour/environmental solidarity net- 
works and joint projects), in new forms of feminism. In the 1980s and 
into the 19908, working-class women, in and outside the trade unions, 
have organized around their multiple identities—as workers, 
members of oppressed communities, as women. To take just a few 
examples: welfare-rights groups are not women’s organizations, yet 
their leadership and activists are mostly women who organize against 
and name as sexist and racist the oppressive regulations of the welfare 
system. The women-of-colour health projects are explicitly women's 
organizations but not explicitly women’s rights organizations, yet they 
Organize women of colour to defend abortion rights. Latina textile 
workers and Asian women garment workers have established 
women’s groups that organize simultaneously in the workplace and 
the community. Rural women have formed support groups that 
protest plant closures, organize to relieve community poverty, and 
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combat rising levels of male violence. All these forms have in common 
a feminist practice that organizes women around ther interests/necds as 
women not in separation from but in relation to their needs and 
interests as workers and members of oppressed communities. 


Although feminist academics and activists increasingly acknowledge 
that there is no such entity as Woman, few have addressed the ques- 
tion of how to act on that understanding. The now obligatory invoca- 
tion that ‘gender, race, and class intersect’ 1s a good beginning, but 
does not constitute a political strategy. The feminist practice of 
working-class women does point a strategic direction. However, 
because many groups are still small and local and do not command 
the political resources that organizations of the women’s lobby look 
for in their allies, mainstream feminists have pretty much ignored 
these grassroots efforts. This is unfortunate and short-sighted. In these 
initiatives are located the possibilities for developing a feminist 
coalitional politics which speaks to the majority of women, because it 
responds to both sides of our human need—for personal autonomy 
and supportive community. 


Whatever the arena of our political organizing (the academy, the 
legislature, the media, the workplace or the street), our reform 
demands and ways of arguing for them have to transcend rather than 
capitulate to existing political worldviews. We need to develop a poli- 
tics that combines the liberatory moments (the demand for individual 
self-expression, self-determination, and democratic participation) of 
the movements for democratic inclusion (feminism, civil rights, gay/ 
lesbian rights) with new struggles over material needs (for healthcare, 
for childcare and paid parental leave, for living-wage jobs, for a clean 
environment). Although we are forced to play on an ideological 
terrain we have not created, we can use the language of conventional 
discourse to infuse all our organizing with a radically democratic 
vision. ‘74 ` 


First, we can reappropriate the concepts of choice and control from 
the Right which has so effectively counterposed the market and the 
family (as spaces where individuals exercise power) to the welfare 
state. In addition to organizing to defend and expand public services, 
we should argue for democratically run (worker and client controlled), 
decentralized and collective alternatives to the unpaid domestic work 
of women. For example, working-class mothers have good reason to 
feel ambivalent about turning their children, or their elderly parents, 
over to underfunded and bureaucratic state services or to the exploit- 
ative profiteering of the marketplace. Women from oppressed racial/ 
ethnic communities have every reason to regard with suspicion insti- 
tutions that systematically deny the value of their culture, suppress 
their history, and undermine their children’s self-regard. But neigh- 
bourhood childcare centers cooperatively run by parents and workers 
support and require participation and involvement. And democrat- 
ized public institutions cannot function without changes in the 





™ For a more extensive discussion of this point, see Johanna Brenner, ‘Finding Hope 
in Hard Times: Feminism’s Revolutionary Promuse’, Secalit Register 1989. 
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organization of paid employment, including more flexible working 
hours and paid time off. 


In the liberal lexicon, choice is only guaranteed negatively, as the right 
to act without interference. For affluent middle-class women, nega- 
tive freedom may be sufficient. But most women need much 
more. We should define choice positively, as the right of every 
woman to have good alternatives to choose from, ensuring that good 
choices for some women don’t rest on the exploitation of others 
(working-class women and women of colour) as domestic servants, 
low-paid service workers, foetal incubators, test cases for new contra- 
ceptives, and so on. 


Second, we have to integrate women’s need for autonomy, self- 
knowledge, and self-development into every argument for reform. 
Liberal feminists defend women’s right to autonomy, but in a lan- 
guage of contracts and limited liability which fatls to address most 
women's interest in and need for a supportive community. Conserv- 
atives invoke the values of interdependence and long-term commit- 
ments but only within the confines of a patriarchal family and 
community. Caught between these two poles, and on the defensive, 
social-welfare feminists have tended to argue for childcare or living 
wages for women on the basis of necessity (their husbands don't make 
enough, they have no husbands, therefore women ‘need’ to work), 
implying that there is nothing problematic about the privatized 
nuclear family organized around a gender division of labour and we 
would return to it if we could. This is a mistake, for the feminist cri- 
tique of the patriarchal family remains valid and the dangers of 
women's economic dependence on men are very real. Instead, we 
should argue the value of broadening responsibility for the care of 
children and adults to a democratized public sphere. Our goal is not 
to ‘free’ women from the long-term commitments and obligations now 
located so exclusively in the famıly, to narrow the terms of relation- 
ship, but co create the conditions under which women can enter 
relationships frdm a position of equal access with men to economic 
survival and political power. | 


Finally, we have to recapture the radical potential of sexual politics 
and integrate these issues into other struggles for reform. The 
defensive distances that separate’ movements organizing to meet 
human needs (such as trade unions, community and ‘poor people’s’ 
Organizations, social-welfare feminism) from those organized to 
demand individual rights to sexual expression must be bridged. 
Abortion and lesbian rights evoke deep anxieties because they so 
directly challenge gender identities and the social order built upon 
them. Recognizing these anxieties, and responding to the growing 
conservative mobilization around them, even the newly militant 
movements for abortion and lesbian/gay rights have tended to narrow 
their politics to the confines of an assimilationist liberal framework, 
emphasizing privacy rights and tolerance. Rejecting these limits, the 
radical ‘direct action’ wings of the abortion and lesbian/gay rights 
movements (WAC, WHAM and Queer Nation) are ‘disruptive’ in theory 
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and practice." Their expressive activism may amuse, anger or shock, 
but their defiance also undermines the conservatives’ power to domi- 
nate the terrain of political discourse. Like their 1960s counterparts, 
however, contemporary sex-radicals draw on a political tradition of 
radical individualism that is itself limited. The assertion of an individ- 
val right to sexual self-expression can be more easily marginalized by 
conservatives when the movements promoting it are silent about the 
ways in which late capitalism consistently denies the conditions of 
self-determination to most people. 


In this worst and best of times there is contest and resistance—in 
daily life, as individual women confront the various powers they face, 
in the multiple, creative efforts of organized resistance that contin- 
ually spring up in mainstream feminism and outside it. The contra- 
dictions will not be resolved, the dilemmas will persist—and so will 
the wellsprings of a radical challenge and a third feminist wave. 


ee a 
3 Lisa Duggan, ‘Making It Perfectly Queer’, Secsalist Renew, vol. 22, no. 1 January- 
March 1992). 
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review 
Christopher Hitchens 


Something about the Poems: 
Larkin and ‘Sensitivity’ 


To Julian Barnes, on 27 September 1985, Philip Larkin wrote concern- 
ing an encounter with almost the only woman he ever admitted to 


‘adoring’: 


Your anecdote reminds me of a brief exchange I once had with Mrs T, 
who told me she liked my wonderful poem about a girl My face must have 
expressed incomprehension. “You know’, she said. Her mind was full of 
knives’ I took thet as a great compliment—lI thought thar if ic weren't 
spontancous she'd have got it right—buc I am a child in these things. I also 
thought that she might think a mind full of knives rather along her own 
lines, not that I don’t kiss the ground she treads 
Anyway, there must be something about the poem. 


The poem in Mrs Thatcher’s subconscious can only have been 
‘Deceptions’, a line from which also furnishes the title of Larkin’s 
anthology The Less Deceived. It has the longest subscription of any of 
his poems, and one which may be worth giving in full: 


Of course I was drugged, and so heavily char I did not regain my conscous- 
ness till the next morning. I was horrified to discover that I had been 
ruined, and for some days I was inconsolable, and cried like a child to be 


killed or sent back to my aunt. 


Prompted by this miniature srowswille of helpless misery and exploit- 
ation, the poem takes up the story transmitted across the past: 


Even so distant, I can taste the grief, 

Bitter and sharp with stalks, he made you gulp. 
The sun's occasional print, the brisk brief 
Worry of wheels along the street outside 
Where bridal London bows the other way, 
And light, unanswerable and tall and wide, 
Forbids the sun to heal, and drives 

Shame out of hiding. All the unhurried day, 
Your mind lay open like a drawer of knives. 


Slums, years, have buried you. I would not dare 
Console you if I could. Whar can be said, 
Except that suffering is exact, but where 

Desire takes charge, readings will grow erratic? 
For you would hardly care 

That you were less deceived, out on that bed, 
Than he was, stumbling up the breathless stair, 
To burst into fulfilment’s desolate attic. 


This exchange then, between Britain’s most reactionary postwar 
Prime Minister and Britain’s most conservative literary icon, seems 
almost but not quite to deserve the name of irony. On the face of it, 
Mrs Thatcher's appreciation of poetry comes off as both rather slack 
and slightly didactic, while Philip Larkin’s feeling for the woes of 
womanhood and the hidden injuries of class emerges, even 1f bathed 
in a slightly sentimental melancholy, in a stronger light than has 
recently been emphasized. Most of all, by an accident of correspond- 
ence, we have the charming and durable picture of the Tory Boadicea, 
and the curmudgeonly provincial she so admired, as they exchange 
confusions over an image appropriated from Mayhew’s anatomy of 
the lower social depths. 


This is a microcosm, not of the hidden reserves of humanity within 
Philip Larkin, but of the zone of ambiguity in which the argument 
over his artistic contribution must take place. Without wishing to 
seem even-handed about it, I have found perilously little in the cur- 
rent controversy—a controversy which has imported ‘Larkinesque’ 
into our vernacular as a syoonym for crass or brash callousness— 
which evinces the least respect for the crucial and delicate task of 
discrimination. The Communist Party of Great Britain used to be 
associated with a journal of criticism entitled The Modern Quarterly. 
One contribution to that journal was an essay entitled ‘T.S. Eliot— 
Enemy of the People’. Polemics like these, apart from being bovine 
and obscurantust in their own right, are a free gift to the cause of 
reaction, which ever seeks to disguise itself as aesthetic detachment. 
The reception accorded to the publication of Larkin’s Selected Letters 
and to the biography by Andrew 'Motion* was aptly summarized in a 
letter I received from Tom Paulin, after the first wave of astonishment, 
disgust and rationalization had begun to recede. Paulin had opened a 
spirited exchange in the Times Literary Supplement, hoping to ignite a 
debate over the relationship between literary and political ideas; 
between Larkin’s standing as ‘national monument’ in poetry and the 
‘open sewer’ of scabrous loathing over which that monument had 
been raised. His reach had exceeded his grasp—you could not get 
from the monument to the sewer, or back again, in time. A dialogue 
of dunces was the outcome: 


Impossible to get an argument going— poliucally correct fools pushed in 
on the act, others flew the transcendental kite The level of racist abuse tn 
England 1s constant—my kids experience ıt daily at school—but in literary 
London the values of Edwardian England still pertain. 


* Phsitp Lerkin. Selected Letters, edited by Anthony Thwaite, Faber 1993; Andrew 
Motion, Philp Larkin, Faber 1993. 
ria 


Paulin, of course, is an Ulster Protestant Republican with an Indian 
wife. He can scarcely be expected to find the funny side of a rhyme 
like the one which Larkin sent, variously, to Robert Conquest and to 
Charles Monteith, friend of Auden and Eliot at Faber and Faber: 


Prison for strikers 
Bring back the cat 
Kick out the niggers 
How about thar? 


(This ditty, incidentally, was composed to be set to the cune of Lillibur- 
lero, the Orangeman’s jingle that sang King James II out of Ireland 
and his other dominions, and which is still the signature tune of the 
BBC World Service. So the flatulent term ‘quintessentially English’, 
which is so routinely and clumsily attached to both Larkin’s life and 
work, may have a special unintended aptness in this instance.) ' 


It is, indeed, the totemic standing of Larkin as quasi-official national 
bard: ‘unacknowledged legislator’, almost, of the Ukanian ideal, that 
lends polemical energy to his critics. Terry Eagleton, in a broadcast 
entitled J'accuse, and John Newsinger in the pages of Race and Class, 
both saw their quarry—the national tradition, the literary canon, the 
myths of patriotism—in plain view. Quoting Janice Rossen’s book 
Philip Larksa, Joho Newsinger cited her to the effect that: ‘there is a 
well-known photograph of Larkin sitting next to a roadside sign bear- 
ing the word “England” and the pose seems to exactly typify him’. To 
which he at once added: ‘Now of course the game is up and Larkin is 
revealed in his Selected Letters to have been a reactionary bigot; racist, 
sexist and gripped by class hatred.’ ? 


However, Newsinger’s brief philippic, which actually opens by con- 
ceding that only with the publication of the Letters is any ‘game’ 
actu ‘up’, manages to conclude by saying that Larkin’s ‘own 
bigotry was such that it could no longer be rendered into verse’ and 
adding that ‘for this much we should be grateful’. Any sarcasm here, 
however, can only be at Newsinger’s expense since, apart from 
‘Homage to a Government’, published in 1969 and expressing 
resigned contempt for Harold Wilson's ‘cost-cutting’ rationale for 
withdrawing from Aden, he can point to no published poem that 
illustrates Larkin’s resentful conservatism. And ‘Homage to a Govern- 
ment’ contains no element of vulgar intolerance. It is, rather, a 
mournful and sardonic ‘End of Empire’ elegy, which succeeds rather 
well in recalling the mediocre Wilsonian argument for withdrawing 
from East of Suez, the better to defend the sterling area. 


Here, I should perhaps disclose my own interest. I have never had any 
difficulty in comprehending the appeal of Larkin to some part of the 
re 
! Paulin might have profited from a calm reading of Seamus Heaney’s essay on Larkin 
in The Government of the Teague, where Heaney (who had declined to appear in an 
Oxford Book of Fæglish Verse edited by Andrew Motion sod Blake Morrison) wrote 
thar Larkin might be compared to Joyce, bur only on condition that his ‘collected work 
would fit happily under the nte Exglanders’. 
7 John Newsinger, ‘Dead Poet the Larkin Letters’, Recs and Class, vol. 34, 00. 4, April- 
June 1993. 
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British (not so much the English) consciousness. This is because I 
recall, with very little trouble, the tone of my own father’s table talk. 
(Readings of the old Peter Simple column in the Dasly Telegraph, or of 
the Denis Thatcher epistolatory parody in Private Eye, have the same 
effect upon me, and I simultaneously envy and mistrust those who fail 
to see the authentic seriousness of such jocularity.) What are the 
psychic and biographical ingredients here? 


For the interwar petty- bourgeois and functionary generation, these 
would include a consciousness of life—indeed youth—passed in the 
exigencies of the Depression, the Second World War and the subse- 
quent age of austerity. To this would have to be added the strain 
imposed by the ‘scholarship or nothing’ fork ın the education system; 
itself very often an enforced choice between over-work and conform- 
ism on the one hand and relegation to menial or bureaucratic work on 
the other. With the privileged above and the forces of craft unionism 
below them, it is a mercy that more of this class did not turn to 
fascism than actually did. In the post-war period, though, their ran- 
cour was sublimated into a diffuse but persistent drizzle of complaint. 
End of Empire and Commonwealth immigration were disliked for 
their own sake, to be sure, but probably more formative was the sense 
that these momentous decisions had been taken without anyone’s 
permission—without, as it were, a by-your-leave. Juvenile delinquents 
and wildcat strikers were a Pouyadiste staple, as, briefly, were ‘revolt- 
ing students’ in the 1960s. (Especially painful to comrades of this jour- 
nal will be Larkin’s August 1969 letter to Brian Cox, commenting on 
a contemporary piece of pedagogic repression by saying ‘Isn't it splen- 
did about that young swine Blackburn?’). The nearest this mentality 
came to acquiring a leader was in the advent of Enoch Powell, and its 
most acute anatomist has been David Edgar, most particularly in his 


play Destrny. 


Beneath the unstable political manifestations lay a profound, imchoate 
sense of loss about the erosion of the English countryside, the dimin- 
ished prestige of the nation and the amoral amnesia of the Affluent 
Society. No doubt there were elements of vicarious envy behind the 
scorn and disapproval: my father never read Larkin’s ‘Annus Mirabi- 
lis’, which locates the beginnings of sexual freedom ‘Between the end 
of the Chatterley ban/And the Beatles first LP/C(Which was rather late 
for me)’, but I can recall him saying wistfully that he was sorry to have 
missed the Permissive Society. Actually, I don’t think he read much 
poetry at all. But I could have given him ‘Gosag, Gosug’ (‘And that will 
be England gone’) or a half-dozen other mournful laments, and seen 
them strike a chord. As with Larkin himself, there were moments of 
antic subversiveness, where it was suddenly doubted that a dutiful life 
spent on the pursuit of traditional obligations had been worthwhile, 

or had been appreciated by those superiors in whose service it had 
been passed. Andrew Motion’s biography tells us, of that celebrated 
emblemanc photograph, that it ‘shows Larkin sitting demurely, 
ankles crossed, on the large sign which says “ENGLAND”; immediately 
before posing be had urinated copiously behind the word.’ 


There was one large difference between my father and Larkin, which 
was that my father spent most of his life wearing the King’s uniform; 
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an honour that Larkin steadfastly, not to say assiduously, declined. 
Very occasionally, though, aod usually bearing some relationship to 
the state of the decanter and the lateness of the hour, one could hear 
them both taking leave to doubt that the Second World War—the 
‘Finest Hour’, the ‘Valiant Years’, the special source of cross-class 
pride—had really been ‘worth it’, succeeded as it had been by an era 
of superpower triumph and money-worship. I want to return to this 
trope but for now it’s enough to say that the proneness of English 
culture to this sort of pessimistic chauvinism is a subject insufficiently 
explored. That is why many on the Left have condemned themselves 
to experiencing major phenomena—the Falklands fever; Mrs That- 
cher herself—as a surprise. The stubborn persistence of chauvinism 
in our life and letters is or ought to be the proper subject for critical 
study, not the occasion for displays of shock. 


There isn’t much room for paltry irony or contradiction in a short 
screed like Newsinger's. This is partly because he’s a very shockable 
person. When I worked at the New Statesman, and came to know ex- 
radicals like Kingsley Amis and Robert Conquest, who now wished to 
shock by saying allegedly ‘unsayable’ things, I was amazed by their 
mildness. What were a few cracks about Nkrumah or the Irish, to set 
against the literal-minded John Bullshit out of which I had spent years 
reading and arguing myself? True, the thing about the sustained epaser 
style is that the face can grow to fit the mask. (It did thar in the case of 
John Braine, who became a sort of Union Jackshirt.) But in my exper- 
ience, when men like Conquest came across a real, one-dimensional, 
humourless bigotry they were bored by it. It all seemed so... point- 
less. My reservation here will no doubt strike John Newsinger as 
delinquent. He puts it like this, imagining Larkin’s correspondents: 
‘How did these eminent men respond? Did they protest against his 
remarks, ignore them? How, for example, did Kingsley Amis respond 
when Larkin urged him to keep up his “cracks against niggers and 
wogs”? Presumably we shall have to wait for Amis to die (hopefully 
not too long) before we find out.’ 


Then let me enquire. How did the editor of Rece and Class respond to 
that last sentence? He let stand the misuse of the word ‘hopefully’, so 
he may not have read it at all. But did he mean to print an apparent 
wish for the death of an author? Or would he rather claim that the 
metaphorical and satirical intention was—even though sof couched in 
a private communication—abundandy clear to anyone with a sense of 
humour and proportion? 


Terry Eagleton’s labour in the same vineyard is, if anything, even 
more fruitless. He opens his J'accuse by saying of Larkin that ‘few 
poets of his stature have been so remorselessly concerned to negate 
rather than affirm, diminish rather than enhance.’ I had not before 
understood that Professor Eagleton believed in poetry as uplift. Nor 
did I gather, until I read that ‘the Hull setting was symbolically apt for 
Larkin: as the twentieth century unfolded its wars and revolutions, he 
cowered behind the book stacks in this remote provincial outpost’, 
that the ivory tower or the academy were to be.hawked upon from the 
height of a dreaming spire. Nor would J, as a tutor even in Oxford, 
have given high marks to an undergraduate submission which said 
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that: ‘if Larkin hadn’t existed then he would have to have been 
invented’. 


After these mediocre jibes Eagleton enlists John Lucas to rescue him 
from insecurity. And John Lucas offers the following: 


For example in that poem Geisg, Gerxg OK, good glum poem, in its way, 
abour what's wrong with England, the concrete and tyres that are all that’s 
left. But who put the concrete and tyres there? Why doesn’t he talk, if he’s 
going co write about going, going, about the England that is responsible for 
the concrete and tyres. Why? Because he can’t talk about Mrs Thatcher 
whom he adores. 


This testifies rather more to Larkin’s strength as an impressionist poet 
than it does otherwise since (as Mr Lucas went on to concede without 
otherwise breaking stride) ‘Gorang, Going’ was written and published in 
1972. In that admittedly pre-Thatcherite era, it was to furnish the 
frontispiece of a White Paper on the environment, and did in part do 
so. It was in 1973 thar I and others learnt that the following lines had 
been struck out by members of the Heath regime: 


On the Business Page, a score 

Of spectacled grins approve 

Some takeover bid that entails 

Five percent profit (and ten) 
Percent more in the estuaries: move 
Your works to the unspoilt gales 


(Grey area grants)! ... 


Even had I forgotten this amputation of the poem by those who com- 
missioned it, I would have been reminded by Larkin’s letter to Robert 
Conquest on 31 May 1972, which is quite as easy to locate in the Selected 
Letters as any other of the much trumpeted entries: ‘Have you seen this 
commissioned poem I did for the Countess of Dartmouth’s report on 
the human habitat? It makes my flesh creep. She made me cut out a 
verse attacking big business—don't tell anyone. It was a pretty crappy 
verse anyway, not that she minded that.’ 


And this is the poem (‘the shadows, the meadows, the lanes: the guild 
halls, the carved choirs’) which'1s so often cited as ‘quintessentially 
English’. Censored by Peter Walker and Robert Jackson because it 
captured the England of Heath and Slater-Walker too well (almost as 
well as the earlier poem had caught something of Wilsonism) the 
offending verse was defiantly restored by Larkin when the High 
Windows collection appeared in 1974. How about that? 


Having missed and bungled all this, and much more besides, Eagleton 
closes by alleging, in another lapse into cliché, thar: ‘in Philip Larkin 
post-imperial Britain got the poetic talent it deserved. The Lass 
Decetved (or, one might translate, No Flies on Philip) is the title of one 
of Larkin’s early volumes. But few poets have been more deceptive.’ A 
glance at the lines quoted in my opening should convince the most 
indifferent reader that Eagleton hes never consulted, or does not 
remember, the poem whose tide he annexes for this sophomoric play 
on words. Mysteriously, he concludes his hasty script by asserting that 
Larkin ‘trapped his readers with him in a state of permanent casualty’. 
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In another context, this accusation might be described by an analyst 
as ‘projection’. 


Let us take every Larkin incitement (‘nigger’, ‘wog’, ‘foreigner’ and 
the rest of the gang) and overlook the blustering claim that ir all 
depends on your keen sense of humour, and merely take the last 
stanza of ‘Sympathy in White Major’ (1967): 


A decent chap, a real good sort, 
Straight as a dis, one of the best, 

A brick, a trump, a proper sport, 

Head and shoulders above the rest; 

How many lives would bave been duller 
Had be not been bere below? 

Here’s to the whitest man I hnow— 
Though white is not my favourite colour 


First, this is taken from Théophile Gautier’s Symphonie en Blanc 
Majeur, which shows that Larkin didn’t mean absolutely everything he 
said in various postscripts about ‘bloody abroad’. Second, it demon- 
strates beyond contest that he knew the uses of satire and irony, and 
knew when these came in at his own expense. So the question 
becomes one of when? And also of why? When is Larkin being intelli- 
gibly literal and when is he otherwise? 


The Thwarted Fascist 


His defenders here are often his feeblest friends. Did John Bayley 
really mean to say, in Philip Larktn’s Inner World in 1989, that he was: 
‘more free of cant—political, social or literary’ than any of his peers? 
(Apparently he did, because he recendy wrote as if the publication of 
the Letters made no difference to our understanding.) Does Andrew 
Motion now regret saying that Larkin’s work had the ‘capacity to 
create a recognizable and democratic vision of contemporary society’? 
Other defences have been mounted since the recent disclosures of the 
cloaca that ran through Larkin’s psyche. John Saville, one of the 
anchors of the British Left and one of the stalwarts of Hull, deposes 
that Larkin was uniformly helpful in the compilation of the magnifi- 
cent Dictionary of Labour Biography, and that despite referring co the 
project as ‘subversive’ was professional and exemplary as a librarian. 
‘Motion has allowed himself to be overwhelmed by his discoveries of 
Larkin’s private life,” wrote Saville, ‘and much else has been missed. I 
suppose this is how Eng. Lit. approach their subject these days.’ 


This last response, which is proper in its way, ought to be forwarded 
direct to Terry Eagleton. But, though with greater generosity and with 
more safeguards against vulgar politicization, it misses the same 
mark. It is not unlike the frequently-heard claim that Larkin was no 
racist because he so much loved and popularized jazz music. 


Larkin was not just a bigot or a foul-mouth or a chauvinist, or any 
other modish personifier of ‘insensitivity’. He was an artist and he 
was a thwarted fascist. His defenders, who would naturally prefer to 
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take the high ground of literary licence, do not care to examine that 
last rather toxic and over-used term, which they have spent years in 
devaluing by describing it as ‘indiscriminate’. And his pseudo-Leftist 
critics prefer the easy vernacular of deconstructed, race-and-gender- 
derived vagary. Nonetheless the point holds. 


Marxists are often reluctant to employ the denomination ‘fascist’ 
because it has become suspect as propaganda and also, one sometimes 
fears, because fascism has a’ disconcerting populist element. Anu- 
plutocratic, often ant-clerical, contemptuous of the hereditary prin- 
ciple, possessed of certain utopian and idealist myths—it has been 
known to fool credulous customers who think they dislike the Estab- 
lishment. In England, of course, it has been somewhat emulsified by 
various Chestertonian and indeed Eliotian tropes—preference for the 
countryside over the town, an instinct for history and the nation, 
reservations about the ‘cosmopolitan’, a dislike of capital and the City, 
a belief in the common sense of the folk. Some of these are strongly 
embedded in Larkinism but some—which is part of what makes him 
intriguing—are not. For instance, he detested the institution of the 
family, and though reverent about churches and liturgies had no use 
at all for religion. He also had at least some awareness of the potency 
of repressed homosexual yearnings, and little if any trust in popular 
sapience. On the Jewish question, he was muted even in private 
correspondence but there are hints of a prompting that he had drilled 
himself to keep under restraint. These exceptions to the pattern would 
have put him, in a slightly different time and place, on the more icon- 
oclastic—even Romantic—wing of the European fascist tendency. 


At the material time and place, however, there was little doubt of his 
fundamental instinctive allegiances. The Selected Letters and the 
biography both contain, if they do not choose to stress, clear evidence 
that Larkin chose the opposing side in the Second World War. One 
observation can therefore be made at once. However such a pose may 
be classified, it is highly difficult to describe it as ‘essentially’ or even 
‘quintessentially’ English. 


Larkin’s father, who tyrannized over a weak mother and a vapid 
sister, was a staunch, open admirer of the Third Reich. He took the 
boy on two trips to see and to: relish ‘the new Germany’. Sydney 
Larkin, we learn, also started up an enthusiastic correspondence with 
Dr Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler's Minister for Economics, and kept a 
statuette of the Fuhrer on his mahtelpiece at home. The home was in 
Coventry, first target of the Luftwaffe in 1940, where Larkin pére 
served as a martinet in the municipal bureaucracy. 


Trained to sniff only for banal ‘insensitivity’ towards, say, blacks and 
women, the English and American reviewers of 1992 failed utterly to 
discover the traces of this infection in the Selected Letters, Yet here is 
Larkin, writing in December 1940 that: ‘Germany will win this war 
like a dose of salts, and if (saying) that gets me into gaol a bloody good 
job too. Balls to the war. Balls to a good many things, events, people 
and institutions.’ In 1942 he wrote to a friend: ‘I agree we don’t 
deserve to win.’ Later in the same year, he made what is much the 
most suggestive of his many pro- or quasi-Nazi observations: 
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If there 1s any new life in the world today, it is in Germany. True, it's a 
vicious and blood-brucal affair—the new shoots are rather like bayonets. It 
won't suit me. By ‘new’ life I don’t mean better life but a change, a new 
direction. Germany has reverted back too far, into the other extremes But 
I think they may have many valuable new habits. Otherwise, how could 
DHL be called Fascist? 


This, taken with the generally Lawrentian violence and disdain of 
much of Larkin’s war-time correspondence, is an assistance in 
‘situating’ him politically and aesthetically. John Harrison’s valuable 
1968 study The Reactionaries (introduced by William Empson) tried to 
analyze the overt sympathy for fascism that was manifested by T.S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound, W.B. Yeats, D.H. Lawrence and Wyndham Lewis. 
To revisit this book in the company of the Larkin ‘revelations’ is to 
experience a shock of recognition. Not only did Larkin revere 
Lawrence, but he also nurtured a strong admiration for John Cowper 
Powys (‘Picking up the trail of Powys is a thing I'd dearly love to do’) 
and it is Powys’s book The Meaning of Culiure which Harrison identi- 
fies as a core text of literary fascism. In 1930 Powys wrote: ‘Outworn, 
misused, misapplied for so long, the aristocratic ideal is now quite 
dead. There is no escape from machinery and modern invention: no 
escape from city vulgarity and money power, no escape from the 
dictatorship of the uncultured.’ 


Powys’s solution is the one which Larkin, the embittered recluse and life- 
long librarian, was to adopt for himself: ‘An individual man or woman 
carrying to a comfortless job through clanging streets the cheapest 
editions of some immortal book, can mount the stairs of his secret, 
psychic watch-tower and think the whole ant-heap into invisibility.’ 


Harrison examined the Catholic anti-semitism of Eliot, the blood 
theories of Lawrence, the sacrificial nationalism of Yeats, the currency 
obsessions of Pound and the contempt for the Enlightenment pro- 
claimed by Lewis. Of this group, the one most congruent with Larkin 
is undoubtedly D. H. Lawrence—though it should be said that 
Larkin’s admiration here must have been in great degree vicarious; he 
was always sexually timorous and literally insular, with no aptitude at 
all for real world adventure.3 


Here is Harrison on Lawrence: 


Lawrence did not oppose the war on strict pacifist principles; he could 
hardly be said to have opposed the use of physical violence. He simply did 
not like being prodded with a stethoscope and told to put his lights out 
His letters during the First World War amount to a bad-tempered 
rejection of humanity in general... ‘I wish one could be a pirate or a 


3 Heaney poins our thar in his own introducuon to The Nerth Ship, Larkin admits to 
being rebuked by friends for his infatuation with Yeats: ‘Whes soch as I cast ext remorse, 
wo great a sweetness flows rute the breast’ This favourite verse drew ire from Bruce Mont- 
gomery, and Heaney surmuses that ‘Larkin cells the anecdote to ilustrate his early 
surrender to Yeacs’s music and also to commend the ana-Romanuc, morally sensttive 
atutude which Montgomery was advocating and which would eventually issue in his 
conversion to the poetry of Thomas Hardy.’ A conversion the completeness of which 
may be doubted 
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highwayman in these days But my way of shooting them with noiseless 
bullets that explode in their souls, these social people of today, perhaps it is 
more satisfying.’ 


Larkin loathed the fitness tests for the service he evaded in the next 
war, and detested also the atmosphere of patriotic enthusiasm. 
Lawrence’s character Somers in Kamgeroo is a Larkinesque figure, full 
of bile against ‘mob spirit’, and though Larkin’s version of Lawrent- 
ianism was an insipid one—adoration for Mrs Thatcher instead of 
prostration at the feet of ‘splendour, gorgeousness, pride, assumption, 
glory and lordship’ (Lawrence’s Apocelypse)—the latent connection is 
evident. It’s amusing in this context to note how Larkin identifies the 
end of sexual inhibition, in his poem ‘Annus Mirabilis’ with ‘the end 
of the Chatterley ban’. 


Larkin never commented, after the tide of war had turned, on the 
defeat of Hitlerism, the revelations of Nuremburg, or any other grand 
question. He chose to affect a frigid indifference. He was hardly out of 
university, then, when his whole intuitive and inculcated ‘politics’ 
had become generally unsayable, not to mention unspeakable. ‘Inter- 
nal exile’ might not be the most inapposite term for what he disguised 
as reclusiveness. He did not resume the making of overt, or strident 
or, indeed any, remarks on public affairs until the 1960s, and it may 
not be too strenuous to see the relentless, private ‘negativity’ of those 
comments as an impotent sublimation of an old ‘imperfectly-interred 
attachment’ .4 


On the Jewish question, for example, Larkin was largely silent. But in 
1970 he sent a poem to his friend and lover Monica Jones, which ran: 


The flag you fly for us is furled, 

Your history speaks when ours is done, 
You have not welcomed in the scum, 
First of Europe, then the world. 


And in 1981, writing to Noel Hughes he referred to Israel as ‘the land 
of Kagan and Sidney Stanley’—both of them men of business who had 
taken advantage of the Law of Return to evade scrutiny of their 
accounting practices. These are'small signals, but they represent all 
that he ever said about the Jewish people. It was to Noel Hughes, too, 
that Larkin had the painful experience of writing in 1982, beseeching 
him to omit any mention of his own father’s Nazi sympathies from 
the ‘Festschrift’ of that year Lerkin at Sixty. (The appeal to Hughes 
was successful.) 


It is also noticeable that there is a great exception in Larkin’s 
thesaurus of bigotry. No spleen is displayed against homosexuality. 


4In his very clarifying study The Movement: Euglish Poetry and Foctum of the roGos 
(Oxford 1980) which considers the school of Wain, Amis, Larkin, Enright and Davie, 
Blake Morrison intuted the same without benefit of later diaries or recollections. Con- 
centrating chiefly on Larkin's stubborn ‘nostalgia’, he nonetheless nounced thar ‘In the 
19508 and 1960s, ıt was difficult co tell what political opinions Larkin held’ but adds 
thar ‘in the late 1960s and early 70s’ Larkin began to emerge as more reactionary than 
nostalgic 
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We know that Larkin had some difficulties with boys until at least his 
Oxford years, and there is one 1976 letter announcing the discovery, 
in Cardiff of all places, of ‘a newsagent with a good line in Yank homo 
porn’. Larkin differs, also, from all his peers in ‘The Movement’ 
(Wain, Amis, Conquest), in having written both gay and lesbian 
fiction, at least as an experiment. His correspondence has a strong 
element of the excremental vision, and also displays an abiding 
interest in corporal punishment. Disgust is consistent—has there 
been anything bleaker than Larkin’s likening of sexual intercourse to 
` “getung someone else to blow your nose’? But the correlation between 
sexual repression and fascism, hatred and self-hatred, though often 
very strong, is not definite enough in this instance to be very much 
more than suggestive. 


Many of Larkin’s sympathizers point to his love of jazz as a mitigating 
quality—both as concerns hatred of modernism and hatred of black 
people. Here, though, the evidence is unambiguous. Larkin’s love of 
jazz was an explicit function of his general attitudes, which seem 
incidentally to have become very plain to him when he wrote about 
music: 


If in the course of desegregation the enclosed, strongly categorized pattern 
of Negro life is broken up, its traditional cultures such as jazz would be 
diluced. The negro did not have the blues because he was naturally 
melancholy. He had them because he was cheated and bullied and starved. 
End cus, and the blues may end too. 


If that wasn’t clear enough: 


The term ‘modern’, when applied to art, has a more than chronological 
meaning: it denotes the quality of irresponsibility peculiar to this century, 
known sometimes as modernism, and once I had classified modern jaz 
under this heading I knew where I was. 


Larkin, in other words, had no use for ‘the other’ except as victim. 
With Lawrence, he agreed that: ‘for the mass of the people knowledge 
mast be symbolical, mystical, dynamic. This means we must have a 
higher, responsible conscious class; and then in varying degrees the 
lower classes, varying in their degree of consciousness.’ Thus while 
Larkin’s detestation of strikers and of unions—and for Arthur Scar- 
gill personally—became notorious, he did in 1970 write a fine poem 
called “The Explosion’, which might well find a place in an anthology 
of mining disaster literature edited, as it might be, by John Saville. 
Yet scrutiny of the poem shows thar Larkin had no real sympathy with 
the oppressed once they ceased to be underdogs and became agents on 
their own account. 


So—unless we lose all interest in contradiction—we are fortunate in 
being able to say that Larkin’s politics are buried well beneath, and 
somewhat apart from, his poems. The place he occupies in popular 
affection—which he won for himself long before the publication of his 
fouler private thoughts—is the place that he earned, paradoxically, by 
an attention to ordinariness, to quotidian suffering and to demouc 
humour. Decaying communities, old people’s homes, housing estates, 
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clinics... he mapped these much better than most social democrats, 
and he found words for experience. Physical decline is most often 
expressed as ‘going down hill’: it was Larkin who saw that age and 
dying are hard work for working people, and spoke of ‘Extinction’s 
Alp’ as well as ‘the private joke of existence’. The distance between his 
work and his life is one tenuous definition of the artistic. The poetry 
of Pound and Eliot is polluted by their respecuve politics and suffers 
badly as a consequence, and the most humanist revolutionary 
triumphs of Auden—Larkin’s most admired poetic model—were 
later to be mutilated or smothered by their originaror in what 
amounts to an «sto da fe. Postmodern inquisitions do not help to 
clarify this complexity. 


The uncertain resonance given off by Larkin is the consequence of 2 
deep, ancient crack in the great British belfry. To trace the flaw is to 
ask why a part of our literary tradition—the register itself—is so 
much attuned to harsh, tribal clangour. Those who lead disappointed 
and stunted lives can form, as we have been forced to realize, an 
almost masochistic relationship to their familiar rulers. In looking for 
creative dissonance, we should attend to the long rhythms and tradi- 
tional echoes. This essentially radical and critical task is made no 
easier by those who prefer a philistine display of the appropriate 
credentials. An authentic engagement with the sources of reaction 
ought to begin now, when even the dullest soul can experience the 
British condition as being that of Larkin without the poetry. 
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Ralph Miliband 


Harold Laski: 
An Exemplary Public Intellectual 


Before proceeding with this review,* I should, as they say, declare an 
interest. I came to know Harold Laski as a student at the London 
School of Economics (then evacuated in Cambridge) between 1941 and 
1943; and I was fairly close to him after I came back to the LSE in 
1946. I was quite dazzled, as a seventeen-year-old student, by his 
scholarship, his wit, his extraordinary generosity to students, and his 
familiarity with the great and the mighty. I had a deep affection for 
him, which the passage of the years since his death in 1950 at the age 
of fifty-six has not dimmed. Like countless other students of his, I owe 
him a very large debt for his help and support in academic and other 
matters. 


These two books are quite dissimilar in a number of ways but have 
one outstanding characteristic in common—the immense amount of 
research which has gone into them. Newman concentrates upon 
Laski’s ideas and politics, but does not neglect any important aspect 
of his life. His book is searching, sober, well-argued. He is often criti- 
cal of Laski, but defends him against his detractors and sees him, 
quite rightly, as a man of great intellectual integrity. For their part, 
Kramnick and Sheerman provide a wealth of fascinating detail about 
Laski, which obviously demanded a lot of digging, particularly in the 
United States, where Laski spent nearly a third of his teaching 
career.’ Unfortunately, the book is marred by comments on Laski’s 
character and motives which are quite unjustified. Here are a few 
examples: ‘almost as important to him as attacking the privileged was 
dining with them’ (p. 3); ‘chat characteristic combination of brazen 
ambition and brash self-promotion which would become his trade 
mark’ (p. 34); ‘Laski left nothing to chance when it came to fulfilling ` 
his fame’ (p. 107); ‘it is tempting to read Laski's cooling towards 


* Isaac Kramnick and Barry Sheerman, Hareid Lasks. A Life om the Left, Hamish Hamil 
ton, London, 1993, £25, M Newman, Hareid Lash. A Political! Bregrapby, Macmillan, 
London, 1993, £45 

! Though the book, we are told, is ‘very much a joint enterprise’, tt was Kramnick 
‘who actually wrote the manuscript’, and I will henceforth refer to him as the author, 
without thereby belting in any way Sheerman’s contribution to the book 
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[Graham] Wallas as proof of his self-serving nature, that when he no 
longer needed his assistance, candour replaced sycophancy’ (p. 258). 
Kramnick also quotes a letter which Laski wrote in 1940 to Joseph 
Kennedy, then American ambassador in London, in response to a 
suggestion that he should write to Jack, the future president, on the 
publication of the latter’s senior honours thesis at Harvard, Why 
England Slept. In his response, Laski wrote that ‘I don’t honestly think 
any publisher would have looked at that book of Jack’s if he had not 
been your son, and if you had not been ambassador. And these are not 
the right grounds for publication. I care a lot about your boys. I don’t 
want them to be spoiled as rich men’s sons are so easily spoiled. 
Thinking 1s a hard business, and you have to pay the price of admis- 
sion to it’ (p. 429). Noting the ‘brutal candour’ of this letter, Kram- 
nick also suggests in the same breath that Laski was ‘used to playing 
courtier to the Great and the Good’. 


All this and much else in the same vein makes Laski sound like an 
unprincipled opportunist kowtowing to the powerful, with his eye 
firmly fixed on the main chan¢e and intent above all else on ‘making 
it’—the title of the section of the book dealing with Laski in the twen- 

ties. Yet in other parts of the text, Kramnick pays tribute to Laski’s 
devotion to his students, his warmth and generosity, and his selfless 
dedication to the labour movement; and he himself supplies much of 
the evidence which shows how misleading are his strictures. For what 
is truly remarkable about Laski was the courage, often bordering on 
recklessness, which he displayed in expressing views which he knew to 
be unacceptable to people whose friendship he valued, and in openly 
criticizing men of power whom he might have been expected, given 
Kramnick’s image of him, to flatter rather than excoriate. 


In 1919, Laski was a young instructor at Harvard. This was the year of 
the Boston police strike, during which students were urged to volun- 
teer for police duties. It was iñ an atmosphere of mounting hysteria 
against the Bolshevik menace that Laski, a foreigner and a Jew, 

decided to address a meeting iof the policemen’s wives, where he 
strongly attacked the Commissioner of Police, and gave a ringing 
defence of the striking policemen. This produced a virulent response, 

with attacks in the press, demands for his dismissal, and the publica- 
tion of a whole issue of the student paper, the Harvard Lampoon, 

devoted solely to bitterly antisemitic attacks on him. Two other 
examples of this tendency to speak out are worth noting. Laski 
derived much pleasure from his friendship with President and Mrs 
Roosevelt. He admired Roosevelt’s innovative spirit in the early days 
of the New Deal and dedicated The American Presidency (1940) to him. 

But he never concealed his view of the limitations of the President’s 
policies; and in 1943, he wrote a bitterly critical ‘Open Letter to 
President Roosevelt’ in the New, Statesman and Nation. The letter, in 
Kramnick’s words, ‘criticized Roosevelt's patronage of right-wing or 
monarchical regimes in Spain, France and Italy, suggesting that the 
President accepted a post-war world “run by the old men for the old 
purposes” ' (p. 451). Roosevelt was annoyed and wrote a critical note 
to Mr Justice Frankfurter, Laski’s close friend, on the day the article 
appeared, saying that ‘he knows not whereof he speaks’ (ibid.). ' 
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The other example concerns Clement Attlee, then Leader of the Labour 
Party and, in effect, deputy prime minister in the Churchill Coalition 
Government. In 1944, Laski was Chairman of the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, to which body he had been regularly 
elected by the constituency parties ever since 1937, often at the top of 
the poll. It was in his capacity as Chairman that he took it upon him- 
self to write a remarkable letter to Artlee in which he spoke of ‘the strong 
feeling that the continuance of your leadership in the party 1s a grave 
handicap to our hopes of victory in the coming election . . . your resig- 
nation of the leadership would be a great service to the party’ (p. 481). 
Whatever may be thought of this document, it hardly conjures up the 
image of a man concerned to propitiate important people. 


Laski’s whole career is in fact punctuated by episodes in which his 
willingness to speak his mind infuriated not only people in the anti- 
socialist and non-socialist camp, but also people in the leadership of 
the Labour Party. Hugh Dalton, who was to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Labour Government of 1945, was one such, who 
referred to Laski as a ‘diminutive Semite’ and who spoke of his 
"Yideology’. 


Pluralist and Marxist 


Laski started out as an advocate of pluralism, by which he then meant 
that the state was only one association among many, and was owed no 
greater allegiance than any other. This was the burden of such early 
works as The Foandations of Soversignty (1919) and A Grammar of Politics 
(1925). The trouble with this view of the state, as he came to see in the 
late twenties, is that the state is not just one association among many, 
simply because it is invested with a degree of power which other 
associations do not have. The power of the stare may be constrained, 
contested and subverted, and it may be no more than the instrument 
of powerful forces in society. But it is nevertheless the institution 
actually vested with, in Max Weber’s formulation, the power of legiti- 
mate violence. The strength of pluralism did not lie in its characteriz- 
ation of the state, but in its insistence that the state was not entitled to 
any special allegiance simply because it was the state. It might well be 
able to enforce obedience, but this was something else altogether. 
Laski never departed from this view of pluralism, and from the insist- 
ence that a democratic society must value, foster and strengthen the 
associations which give life to society and effective meaning to citizen- 
ship. On the other hand, he not only came to think that the state was 
much more than one association among many, but that the construc- 
tion of the new social order to which he was committed would require 
a strong, effective stace. This did not turn him into a ‘statist’, but 
amounted to a recognition that the state was, for socialist purposes, 
an essential, indispensable resource. Laski hated dictatorship, of 
whatever kind; and this, combined with his awareness of the need for 
a vibrant and democratic society, introduced an inevitable element of 
tension in his thinking. Such tension, between state power and civic 
power, is part of any serious appreciation of the nature and problems 
of the socialist enterprise. 


It was in the early thirties, under the impact of the collapse of the 
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Labour Government in 1931 and the rise to power of Hider that 
Laski’s ideas assumed their distinctive character. He had well before 
then come to think that ‘political power is the handmaid of economic 
power’, a notion he derived not from Marx but from James Harring- 
ton, the sevenceenth-century political thinker; but his growing attrac- 
tion to Marx, whom he had earlier summarily dismissed, served co 
strengthen his belief thar it was in this notion that lay a crucial clue to 
an understanding of politics. On the other hand, he sought hard to 
escape from che trap of economic determinism which too literal an 
interpretation of the influence of economic power on politics entailed. 
Instead, he sought to explore a' question which was to become a large 
issue in Marxist political theory tn later years, namely the ‘relative 
autonomy’ of politics. 


This has a direct bearing on the main theme of Laski’s work from 
then onwards, namely the question whether liberal democracy could 
be stretched far enough to accommodate fundamental social change— 
in effect revolutionary change within the ambit of the consticutional 
order. 


There are different sorts of people for whom the question does not 
really arise. There are those for whom the answer is obviously ‘yes’ — 
parliamentary democracy can accommodate any amount of change, 
provided a majority wills ıt. There are chose for whom the answer is 
obviously ‘no’—any attempt to bring about fundamental change will 
lead men of power to ditch liberal democracy in favour of aurhoritar- 
ianism; and there are those, of more recent vintage, who believe that 
since socialism is dead and capitalism is for ever, the question does 
not arise. Laski himself very much wented the answer to be ‘yes’, and 
often wrote as if this was a possible prospect. Bur he also very much 
feared that the answer might be ‘no’, and he saw in fascism a demon- 
stration of how far ruling classes would go in conniving in the subver- 
sion of the constitutional order by political gangsters once the 
political system no longer seemed capable of serving thetr purposes. 


This uncertainty pervades such works as Democracy in Crists (1933), The 
State in Theory and Practice (1935), and Parliamentary Goverment in 
England (1938). It does not detract from their interest, but it may be 
thar the question needs to be addressed somewhat differently. For it 
might well be taken for granted that ruling classes wiH do all they can 
to prevent the subversion of a social order of which they are the main 
beneficiaries «ed which they naturally believe to be the best 
conceivable. The real question lies elsewhere, namely how effective 
would be their capacity to thwart the purposes of a government ' 
committed to proceed with its programme; and this would in large 
part depend on the strength of its support, the zeal of its militants, 
and the government's own determination. 


Newman rightly stresses Laski’s abhorrence of revolution and vio- 
lence, and this led him to warn again and again that, if the pressure 
for radical reform wes stubbornly blocked, there was a real danger 
thet it would lead to social unrest and upheaval; and he also warned 
that upheaval, even if successful, could only lead to dictatorship. 
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What he hoped for instead was ‘revolution by consent’, and so strong 
was this hope that it led him, in 1941, to write to Churchill and make 
the bizarre suggestion that Churchill should continue to lead a 
coalition government after the war, on the basis of a programme of 
advanced social and economic reform. It was the same hope of a 
peaceful transition to socialism which also led him to press Attlee and 
the other Labour ministers in the Coalition Government to demand 
that the government should commit itself to such a programme. These 
were mistaken moves; but the intention behind them was perfectly 
honourable, Revolutionary upheaval may be a necessity if no other 
path is~available. But it is a dire necessity, which has brutalizing 
rather than redemptive consequences. It is to Laski's credit that he 
saw this clearly, at a time when many others on the Left did not. 


Had Laski been content to teach, and write books and articles, as was 
expected from the Professor of Political Science in the University of 
London, it is unlikely that he would now be the subject of two large 
biographies. Some of his books have an enduring quality as pioneer 
attempts to use Marxist categories in the analysis of the state (The State 
in Theory and Practice), the origins of liberal thought (The Rise of 
Exropesn Liberalism) and the English political system (Parliamentary 
Government om England). But much of his other work is of a mainly 
historical interest, as reflecting the particular preoccupations and 
dilemmas of a very gifted and clear-sighted political theorist on the 
Left in the inter-war years. 


Laski’s Political Engagement 


But Laski, as Kramnick notes, was a ‘public intellectual’—indeed, the 
most public intellectual of his age, with a deep personal engagement 
in politics and a host of good causes, from the defence of civil liberties 
(he was a founder member of the National Council for Civil Liberties) 
to the unremitting advocacy of freedom for India. It was this personal // 
engagement, with all the controversies it involved, which gives his life 
its exceptional interest; and it is also here that are most directly 
evident the tensions which a Left intellectual of his particular stamp 
was bound to experience in the inter-war years—notably in relation to 
the United States, Soviet Communism, and the Labour Party. 


Laski loved much about the United States, but unequivocally 
denounced American business in his speeches and lectures on his 
visits to America. His book The American Democracy (1948), a much 
underrated work, is in part an extended lament for the damage which 
free enterprise had done to every aspect of American life. He also had 
personal experience in the late forties, well before McCarthy, of the 
harassment and persecution which was then beginning to destroy the 
‘old Left’. ‘I am glad I had a return ticket’, he sadly said when he came 
back from his last visit in 1948. 


At a time when people who now deplore his lack of political judge- 
ment were themselves all too ready to defend the indefensible in the 
Soviet Union, or at least to maintain a discreet silence about the 
abominations of Stalinism, Laski sought to maintain a rare balance 
between an appreciation of what the Bolshevik Revolution repre- 
sented that was positive, and a condemnation of the dictatorship and 
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its derelictions. In retrospect, it may well be thought that he underesti- 
mated the nature of Stalinism as a system of rule of a particular kind, 
of which repression and terror were an intrinsic part. It is difficult, at 
this distance in time, to realize how precarious was the balance which 
Laski tried to maintain. But maintain it he did; and he avoided the 
inanities which marked the Webbs’ apologia for the regime, Sovias 
Commanism: A New Civilszatios, published in 1935 with a question 
mark, and in a new edition in 1937, at the time of the great purge 
trials, from whose title the question mark had been eliminared.? 


It was, however, by way of his association with the Labour Party that 
Laski was most conspicuous as a public intellectual, and it was also ın 
relation to it that he was most divided. From 1937 onwards, with his 
election to the National Executive Committee, he was very frequently 
at odds with the Party’s leaders. There was his role in helping to found 
the Socialist League in 1932, conceived as a socialist pressure group 
inside the Labour Party; there was the Socialist League’s advocacy of a 
‘United Front’ with the Communists, which Laski fully supported, 
notwithstanding his hostility to the Communist Party, and which the 
party leaders absolutely opposed; and there was also the same leaders’ 
general dislike, often their detestation, of the policies which Laski not 
only pressed directly upon them but also defended 1n an endless flow 
of speeches and articles. 


It was in the general election of 1945 that he became a household 
name, because of Churchill’s decision to make him, as Chairman of 
the Party, a dreaded bogey—the man who would preside over an 
obscure and sinister caucus dictating policy to a hapless Labour 
Government. This image was reinforced by Laski’s reaction to Att- 
lee's acceptance of Churchill’s invitation to him to accompany him to 
the Potsdam Conference, to be held before the election results were to 
be announced. In accepting this invitation, Attlee had said thar there 
would indeed be ‘great public advantage to preserve and present to 
the world the unity on foreign policy which we maintained through- 
out the last five years’. It was precisely this ‘unity on foreign policy’ 
which Laski was most concerned to oppose, and he said so loud and 
clear. Newman is right to stress how prescient Laski was in forecast- 
ing the Cold War. But on this as on all other issues of real import- 
ance, Laski was engaged on a hopeless enterprise. For he was trying to 
persuade the Labour leaders to adopt policies and positions to which 
they were totally opposed. Sometimes he realized that the enterprise 
was hopeless; sometimes he would argue that it was not, and he would 
tell his student critics that it was better to work inside than outside. 
But despite appearances to the contrary, Laski was never ‘inside’. The 
Labour leaders used his talents when they found this convenient, but 
mostly ignored his advice. He himself wrote to Felix Frankfurter in 
1949, after he had left the NEC, that ‘nothing has relieved me more in 
years than to have left the Lp Executive... How right Frida was to cell 
me it was simply arrogance on my part to accept responsibility without 





* Laskt reviewed the first ediuon in the American literary weekly, the Seterdey Reveesw, 
1n March 1936, and the second ediuon in the Pelstsca! Querterty, on both occasions 
adversely 
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even the shadow of power’ (Newman, p. 350). It was illusion rather 
than arrogance which impelled him—the illusion that men of power, 
or at least in power, could somehow be transformed from being mild 
and cautious reformers at home and early Cold Warriors abroad into 
the architects of a new social order. 


Laski paid a heavy price for being the kind of public intellectual he 
was. Popular though he was with Labour activists, he was hated and 
reviled by all men and women of conservative disposition and convic- 
tion. There was great rejoicing when he Jost the libel action which he 
had brought against the Newerk Advertiser for having reported him as 
saying, in a speech in Newark during the 1945 election campaign, that 
‘if we cannot get reforms we desire we shall not hesitate to use vio- 
lence even if it means revolution’. The loss of the action, heard before 
a ‘special jury’ made up of men and women with property qualifica- 
tions, was a very severe blow. ‘It is not a bad thing’, he said to me 
shortly afterwards, ‘for a professor to experience class justice. All the 
same, he found class justice, or rather class injustice, very hard to bear 


In the thirties and forties, Laski was closely identified with the LSE. 
For many people throughout the world, he was the LSE, which thereby 
gained the reputation of being a ‘red’ school, the breeding ground of 
revolutionaries. This reputation was quite unwarranted. Laski did 
greatly influence vast numbers of students, not least students from |< 
India, where he was a revered figure. But the LSE was nevertheless 
anything but a. left-wing school. In fact, its Economics Department, 
with Robbins and Hayek, was the main bastion of opposition to 
Keynes. Far from being the leader of a large cohort of socialists of his 
stamp at the LSE, Laski was, in ideological terms, rather an isolated 
figure there. R.H. Tawney was a friendly colleague, but his socialism 
was very different from Laski’s, and he had no sympathy for the Left, 
inside the Labour Party or out. Most of the academic ‘community’, in 
the LSE and outside, viewed him with a mixture of reluctant admir- 
ation, bafflement and hostility; and his pronouncements and activities 
were often a source of considerable embarrassment and annoyance to 
School authorities greatly concerned to earn the good opinion of men 
who commanded power and wealth. Even here, in an institution to 
which he was deeply devoted, he remained throughout something of 
an outsider. 


Philip Rieff has a nice phrase about Freud having ‘disturbed the sleep 
of mankind’. No such large claim can be made for Harold Laski. But 
he did greatly disturb the sleep of many people in Britain and the 
United States in the thirties and forties. He was an exemplary public 
intellectual. There is great need for more such intellectuals on the Left 
today. 


comment 
Nicos Mouzelis 


The Balance Sheet of the Left 


In NIR 194, Goran Therborn, adopting a broad historical-comparative 
perspective, tried to draw up an overall balance sheet of the achieve- 
ments and failings of the Left. One of his major arguments was that 
the crisis of both the social-democratic and the Communist Left was 
more comfenctera/ than structural, and that the ‘current—perhaps 
terminal—crisis of socialism might very well be due to its success 
rather than to its failure, in as much as it could be seen to derive from 
the achievement of socialist thinking in having grasped and solved 
earlier problems’ (pp. 24-25). 


What I would like to argue here is that while Therborn’s argument 
that the present crisis of the Left lies in its success in overcoming ear- 
lier problems does make sense in the case of the Western Social- 
Democrats, it does not in that of the Communist Left. In the latter 
case, the idea that the crisis was' due co ‘conjunctura!’ factors, such as 
the 19808’ ‘prolonged boom in'the West and the stagnation in the 
East’, (p. 21) and to the ‘solution of earlier problems’, is based less on 
sober analysis than on a reluctance to accept that the Soviet experi- 
ment was from beginning to end an unmitigated disaster. On the 
other hand, as far as the social-democratic side of the balance sheet is 
concerned, Therborn, not differentiating sufficiently between Com- 
munist failure and the minor problems social-democratic regimes are 
facing today, accepts rather too ‘readily the neo-liberal fiction about 
the supposed crisis, or even bankruptcy, of the Western welfare state. 


L The Case of the Communist Left 


Therborn is quite right to point out that until the 1960s the pace of 
Soviet industrialization had been quite umpressive, and thar it was 
only with the required shift from'capital to consumer goods and ser- 
vices that the rigidities of the Soviet development model became 
apparent. Yet even that early economic achievement cannot really be 
considered a successful ‘solution’ if one takes into account both the 
incredible human cost of Stalin’s forced industrialization, and the fact 
that Russia had experienced very impressive rates of industrialization 
for several decades before the October Revolution. 


There is no reason to believe that the hypothetical continuation of 
capitalist growth after 1917 would have achieved less umpressive 
results than the Soviet programme— particularly in a capitalist Russia 
that had adopted an authoritarian, though not totalitarian, model of 
development. In fact, counterfactually speaking, a Japanese type of 
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development, in a Russia where reformist forces would have prevailed 
over the Bolsheviks, might well have sustained the late nineteenth- 
century momentum of industrialization at much lower human cost, 
and with an institutional framework which could make the transition 
from capital to consumer goods more efficaciously. 


In other words, it is very hard to see the overall Communist trajectory, 
from the destruction of the autonomy of the soviets onwards, as any- 
thing but a colossal failure; as a wrong turn, leading (for stractwral 
rather than conjunctural reasons) into a tragic cul-de-sac. It is just as 
hard to cite the very limited economic egalitarianism that was actually 
achieved, or the broad distribution of some social rights (like the right 
to work) as justification for a system that combined totalitarian polit- 
ical controls with monumental economic rigidities and inefficiencies. 


If early Soviet industrialization cannot be considered a successful 
solution to Russia’s backwardness, then it becomes even more prob- 
lematic to maintain that the collapse of the Soviet model was due 
mainly to conjunctural, rather than structural/systematic, reasons. For 
even if the conjunctural situation was favourable for Russia, it is diffi- 
cult to envision how the Soviet system could possibly have adapted 
itself successfully to the post-industrial realities of the present world 
without radically restructuring its dominant relations of production. Even if 
it might have been possible, as in present-day China, to change the 
collectivist relations of production without at the same time changing 
the totalitarian relations of domination, this by no means would have 
meant that the resulting revolution (like that in China’s economic 
system) would have been due mainly to conjunctural developments. 
The East European crisis was a systemic one: it was a matter of either 
accepting a permanent state of backwardness and peripheralization, 
or for the Soviet system to open up and ‘liberalize’—at least its eco- 
nomic institutions. In this sense the crisis was clearly structural rather 
than conjunctural. 


2. The Social-Democratic Left 


If Therborn’s ‘crisis-deriving-from-success’ hypothesis (p. 30) does 
not apply at all to the Communist case, it is certainly appropriate for 
the West European social democracies. In these cases it is perfectly 
true that the social-democratic forces, through their crucial contribu- 
tion to the construction of the welfare state, managed to humanize 
capitalism and so created the necessary but not sufficient conditions 
for its transcendence in some rather distant future. 


More specifically, it seems to me that, considering not only the Com- 
munist debacle but also the blatant failure of the neo-liberal experi- 
ment # la Thatcher and Reagan, the real victor arising out of the ruins 
of the Cold War is social democracy. Despite the persistent popular- 
ity of neo-liberalism in Eastern Europe and elsewhere, an ideologically 
unblinkered look at the present situation can leave no doubt at all that 
the social-democratic path to capitalist development (not only as in 
Scandinavia but also, in attenuated form, in the dominant world- 
economies of Japan and Germany) combines growth with social 
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justice and reasonable levels of political freedom, to a degree that is 
unprecedented in human history. 


This does not mean that classical social democracy today is without 
problems. But the kind of problems that, say, Sweden or Denmark 
have to deal with hardly constitute a systemic crisis. They are minis- 
cule in comparison with the problems the few remaining Communist 
regimes are facing, and quite trifling even against those chat are 
plaguing Thatcherite and post-Thatcherite Britain at present. 


In other words, the so-called crisis of social democracy today is more 
fiction than fact. Given that the social-democratic trajectory is not dis- 
posed to run into the type of cul-de-sac in which both Communism 
and neo-liberal capitalism have trapped themselves, it does not exper- 
fence a Situation that cannot be overcome by a change in tarties rather 
than in overall strategy. 


To be more precise, social democracy can and should adhere to its 
classical goal—the state providing the overall direction for and moni- 
toring of production, in order to ensure thar economic prosperity and 
social justice are combined with a democratic-parliamentary frame- 
work. This broad objective stands firm and unaltered. What requires 
modification or greater emphasis 1s: 


(i) om the economic level, the need for the state to monitor the overall eco- 
nomic trajectory in æ# indirect fashion, rather than directly via massive 
nanonalizations; 


(ii) on the social level, the need to abandon that sacred cow of the Left 
which demands wasversa! social benefits (that in an unequal society 
unavoidably leads to the middle and upper classes benefiting dispro- 
portionately at the expense of the poor) and to find new, imaginative 
means for channelling the resources of the welfare state to all those 
who really do need them; 


(iii) om the political level, the need for spreading civic and political 
rights downwards by empowering underprivileged groups (women, 
ethnic minorities and so forth) and by gradually spreading democratic 
principles of organization to the workplace, neighbourhood or local 


community; 


(iv) om the cultural level, che need to let go of the modernist, founda- 
tionalist narratives of the traditional Left, and to accept che multipli- 
city of human projects and of the ways to achieve them. 


I think that these sketched modifications in no way contradict the 
social-democratic design. For insofar as this involves the dissemina- 
tion of not only social but also civic and political rights to the lower 
strata, they simply suggest the further and balanced spread of such 
rights—which is to say, the deepening of the democratic process. In 
other words, insofar as the social-democratic tradition, wuftks that of 
the regimes of ‘esting socialism’, has always aimed at reducing social 
inequalities without increasing political inequalities (i.e. without 
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destroying parliamentary democracy), a further broadening or spread- 
ing of political and social rights downwards is a quite natural develop- 
ment from its past practices. Moreover, it is the obvious goal to pur- 
sue once the earlier welfare targets have been achieved. 


3. The Search for the Third Way 


This brings me to my last point. I believe Therborn’s failure to make 
a sharp distinction (with respect to the achievements of the Left) 
between the social-democratic and the Communist Left, and his reluc- 
tance to contrast the obvious successes of the former with the tragic 
fiascos of the latter, may be due to the enduring contempt that not 
only traditional Communists but, indeed, most left-wing intellectuals 
and activists have for social-democratic ‘revisionism’, gradualism, 
and reformism—a reformism, says the radical Left, which has allowed 
the survival of the hated capitalist system. 


As long as the radical Left persists in this rather cavalier attitude to 
social democracy, however, it will not be able to overcome its present 
confusion and disarray. By ignoring or belittling social-democratic 
achievements, the Left actually cuts itself off from what is most 
valuable in its tradition (which I understand to consist of bringing 
about a kind of modernity where civil, political and social rights are 
spread downwards as far as possible); it dissociates itself from social 
movements that—not only rhetorically but also in everyday practice 
—have ensured an economic growth combined with a reasonable 
degree of welfare and political freedom. 


Another way of saying this is to point out that the time has come for 
the Left, whether in academia or elsewhere, to admit out loud (i) that 
it was after all Bernstein rather than Lenin who was right; (11) that 
there is much plausibility in Marx's quasi-evolutionist argument that 
the types of freedom implied in the socialist/communist goals are 
more likely to be achieved by a fully developed than by a backward 
capitalist social formation; and (iii) that whenever attempts have been 
made to ‘skip stages’ and to jump from underdeveloped or backward 
forms of capitalism into what purported to be socialism, the results 
have invariably been disastrous. This has been true not only for East- 
ern Europe, but for all third-world ‘socialisms’ whether Arab, Afri- 
can, South American or Asian. In all these cases, attempts to avoid the 
contending evils of capitalism and Communism and to forge a ‘third 
way have led to situations where economic stagnation and poverty 
have joined hands with political and civil unfreedom. 


Reply to Mouzelis Göran Therborn 


To assess the complex historical experience of what has claimed to be 
socialism, or efforts in a socialist direction, is an enormous task, 
which will take a long time, deep digging and hard thinking. It will be 
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enlivened by controversy. Nicos Mouzelis’ reply to my initial bird’s- 
eye hypothesis is therefore welcome. It is a pity, though, that he, who 
is a good social scientist, this time has seen his task as an agitprop 
assignment. 


Mouzelis raises two sets of issues, the record and the end of Commun- 
ist rule, and the situation and prospects of social democracy. 


The History of Communism and the Turn of 1989 


The Communist wing of the Left was formed by two sets of exper- 
iences and the social visions or'expectations to which they gave rise— 
the rise of large-scale industry and the outbreak of inter-imperialist 
war. Communism was, firstly, premissed upon the working class 
generated by capitalist industry—it saw itself as imbued by the exper- 
jence of class division and the discipline of industrial organization. 
The working class was the key target to convince and mobilize—it 
would be the power-base and source of legitimacy for collectivist 
development. Secondly, Communism was also formed by a context of 
world war and civil war, by violent repression and resistance, by 
‘peace movements’ and opposition to colonialism and apartheid in 
South Africa. Communists distinguished themselves as class organiz- 
ers, collectivist industrializers, opponents of colonialism, racism and 
militarism, and as armed fighters, from guerrilla fighters to super- 
power armed forces—and to domestic policemen. 


By the 1980s the industrial and military capacities of Communism 
were waning assets. The previous achievements of industrialism 
bequeathed new tasks, beyond the scope of industrial modernity. The 
Second World War generation was ageing and thinning out biologic- 
ally, and their expertise of little value to a Cold War stabilization of 
the continent, symbolized by the Helsinki agreement. Radical struc- 
tural changes were needed. We know now that this led to the end of 
Communist socialism, or socialist claims, and to an attempted restor- 
ation of capitalism. Was that inevitable? 


Firm proof, affirmative or negative, is impossible to get. Serious con- 
troversies must deal with the greater or lesser plausibility of hypo- 
theses. Which hypothesis is accepted is not just a question of academic 
historiography, though. It bears upon the leftwing culture of the future, 
upon its sense of identity and its cognitive horizon on the world. 


There are at least three good arguments in favour of the conjunctural 
hypothesis as an explanation of the epochal turn of 1989, and against 
the view which sees it as the final extinction of a nonviable social 


species. 


First, in socio-economic terms, in'the standard of living of the popu- 
lation and in the external power of the state, Communist Eastern 
Europe was for quite some time relatively successful, as I indicated in 
my article. The standing 1n the world of the USSR in 1965-70 was 
clearly far superior to that of Russia in 1914. And there were no 
Japanese-type reformers in sight in Russia in 1917. A White victory 
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would most probably have issued into a more brutal, and more anti- 
semitic, variant of the Horthy and Antonescu regimes of stagnant 
poverty in Hungary and Romania. 


How those gains should be evaluated in view of the costs in human 
lives of Stalinist repression is a moral issue. Personally, I do not think 
that the successful Soviet industrialization in any way justifies the | 
cruel brutality of, for example, agricultural collectivization. On the 
other hand, nor do I think that the history of Communist rule is 
morally reducible to one of repression, nor, for that matter, that 
modern British history is adequately summarized by the colonial 
order ‘exterminate all the brutes’ (as it was put in Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness), nor that white us history is only Indian genocide and black > 
slavery. But who would draw the conclusion that the success of US 
capitalism and Us liberalism justifies the extermination of the Indians? 
Or that the civility of today’s Frnauctal Times excuses the slaughter at 
Omdurman? Moral evaluations of complex social systems and vast 
historical collectivities had better not be conflated with judgements of A 
concrete individuals and their actions. 


Secondly, East European Communism itself produced an intellectual 
awareness of the exhaustion of the industrial bunker model as well as 
forces of radical reform. The Richta Report in 1965 of the Czechoslo- 4 
vak Academy of Sciences is one of the earliest and most eloquent 
‘documents of the former. The twentieth congress of the CPSU in early 
1956 opened up an era of political reform, violently set back a number 
of times, but also returning, again and again. Finally, it got a fragile 
but supreme triumph with the emergence of Gorbachev and peres- 
troika at the peak of the system. While Gorbachev was fighting, under 
mounting difficulties, for a socialist democracy in the USSR, the Hun- 
garian and the Slovenian Communists were more quietly transform- + 
ing their regimes into parliamentary democracies. 


So the Communist system did display a developmental thrust, a 
moment of successful modernity, and the beginnings of a capacity to 4 
question and reform itself. The third argument derives from popular 
experience of reform Communism. The following survey was con- 
ducted in October 1992 and published in March this year. Respond- 
ents were asked: “Taking everything into account, do you feel things 
are better for you under the present political system or do you think 
things were better for you before under the previous political system?’ 
The respondents were asked to choose between ‘now’ and ‘before’, 
but if the interviewee spontaneously said ‘neither’, the latter was 
recorded. Another question asked was: ‘In general do you feel that 
things in our country are going in the right or in the wrong direction?’ á 


Apparently, huge numbers of people with first-hand experience do 
not agree with Mouzelis’ self-evident truth, ‘that the Soviet experi-, 
ment was from beginning to end an unmitigated disaster’. 


The major reason for the answer pattern is no doubt the economic 
disaster that the restoration process has brought about. But even so, it 
is remarkable that in only three of the eighteen countries is there a 
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Were They Better Before? Right/Wreng Derectten? 
Per cent* Now Before Nether Right Wrong 
Albania 84 7 6 77 17 
Czech Republic 56 24' 14 58 34 
Romania 55 27., 13 42 49 
Slovenia 44 38 11 62 22 
Slovakia 41 39 16 46 47 
Lithuanie 39 34 19 25 64 
Bulgaria 37 37 16 42 40 
Poland 34 39 12 27 56 
Latvia 32 38 22 31 48 
Georgia 31 47 14 32 48 
Macedonia 23 51 18 47 43 
Estonia 22 46 ` 26 41 34 
Armenia 19 52 18 18 67 
Ukraine 19 59 15 28 52 
Belarus 19 60 15 33 49 
Moldova 19 65 11 21 73 
Hungary 18 53 18 20 67 
European Russie 18 59 | 17 27 61 





Searce Eurobarometer/Gallup. 
* The sum 1s not necessarily 100 because of the possibility of ‘don’t knows’ 


clear majority who think that they are better off under the current 
political syscem—these being Albania, the Czech Republic, and Roma- 
nia. The critical evaluation of post-Communism in the Baltics, tn 
Poland, and in Hungary is also noteworthy. A new Hungarian expres- 
sion, told to me by Ivan Szelenyi last summer, finds a statistical cor- 
roboration above. ‘Do you know what is the worst thing about Com- 
munism?’ ‘No, what?’ ‘What comes after it.’ 

Anyway, the above is no more ‘than an indication that there were 
other paths conceivable than the one actually taken in 1989—90. The 
system had generated its own reformers, and in another conjuncture 
of information popular support would have been there. In an opinion 
poll in 1986 21 per cent of the Hungarians said that they were ‘very 
satisfied with the situation in our country’, and another 45 per cent 
were ‘satisfied’. (Joxrnal fur Sozialforschung, Vienna 1988, p. 222.) 


Questions for Social Democracy 


Mouzelis also raises some questions for social democracy, which I will 
attend to in ascending order of :mportance. 


First, he believes the cause of our disagreement may be ‘the enduring 
contempt thet...most left-wing intellectuals ...have for social- 
democratic “revisionism”, gradualism, and reformism...’ Since I 
have written extensively on social democracy and never evinced such 
attitudes I find this a strange as well as quite unjustified supposition. 
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Whatever may be deficient or controversial in these writings, nobody 
in his/her sane mind who has read any of them can possibly accuse 
them of ‘contempt’ for their subject matter.’ For what it is worth, I 
would add that, as a left-wing intellectual, I have a great deal of 
respect for, and sympathy with, social democracy—particularly, but 
not exclusively, for its Northern European variaot. As a curious Scan- 
dinavian I have also been interested in the roots of the Scandinavian 
reformist tradition, which I have found to have begun to take shape, 
in Denmark and Sweden, at about the same time as the French 
created the revolutionary model for the subsequent classical inter- 
national labour movement, that is in the lace eighteenth century.” 


Secondly, Mouzelis uses very idiosyncratic definitions of social 
democracy and of capitalism, which should not go unnoticed, as they 
give his argument about social democracy a peculiar twist. On the one 
hand, he operates with a very extensive definition of a ‘social- 
democratic path to development’, which explicitly includes Japan and 
Germany. Japanese politicians and business executives, who have 
only been governed by a social-democratic entity in the usual sense of 
the word for a few months, back in 1947, and the German Christian 
Democrats, who except for the 1970s, have ruled West Germany since 
the war, would no doubt be little flattered by a social-democratic 
label. On the other hand, however, Mouzelis is at pains to emphasize 
that capitalism is one and indivisible, and that any search for alterna- 
tives will only end in disaster. I find neither part of the definition 
fruitful and the logical link between the two at least doubrful. 


Rather, I think a contrary perspective is much more clarifying. 
Modern capitalism can and has taken a number of forms and ‘ways’, 
between capitalism and non-capitalism (or socialism) there is no 
straight line of demarcation, as in the nineteenth century blueprints 





! These writings deal, on one band, with Social Democracy as a central part of the 
labour movement and of current poliucs, and, on the other, with social, economic, and 
labour market policies of Social Democratic governments. On the former, see, c.g. Le 
défi mcial-démecrats (with C. Buci-Glucksmann), Paris 1980; “The Prospects of Labour 
and the Transformation of Advanced Capitalism’, New Left Reveew 145 (1984), “The 


from Industrial co Postindustrial Politics’, in F. Fox Piven (ed ), Labour Parts im Past- 
industrial Societies, Cambridge 199% ‘A Unique Chapter in the History of Democracy: 
The Social Democrats tn Sweden’, in K. Misgeld et al. (eds.), Cresting Socia! Democracy, 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992. Policy studies include: ‘Sweden Before and 
After Social Democracy. A First Overview’ (with A. Kjellberg et al), Acts Secteleguca, 
voL 21 Supplement (1978) Why Seme Peoples ore More Unemployed Then Others, London, 
Verso, 1986; “The Working Class and the Welfare Stare: A Historical Overview and A 
Litde Swedish Monograph’, ın P. Kettunen (ed.), Dat werdisha i den nordiska arbcarrerel- 
sa, Helsinki, Finnish Society for Labour History and Cultural Traditions 1986, 
‘“Pillanzanon” and “Populat Movements” Two Variants of Welfare Capitalism: The 
Netherlands and Sweden’, in F. Castles (ed), Comperative History of Public Poluy, 
Cambridge 199% Can the Welfare Stats Compete? (with A. Pfaller, I. Gough et al.), Lon- 
don 1991. 

1 Revolunon and Reform Reflexions on their Linkages Through the Great French 
Revolution’, in J. Bohlin et al (eds.), Sembellroeteashep, skowemi, betersa, Gothenburg 
1989. This and the texts cited in foomote 1 are all published ın English or French, 
though the book context sometimes 1s Swedish or multilingual. 
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or in current ideological polemics, but a vast area of largely uncharted 
terrain with fuzzy borders. Social-democratic parties and movements 
have contributed significantly to this blurring of systemic boundaries, 
and so have a number of other forces outside the narrow mould of 
Anglo-Saxon liberalism. 


There is a specific political disagreement that I'd like to confront. The 
Beveridge legacy of low, flat-rate social benefits is now criticized by a 
number of supposedly egalitarian and progressive people who argue 
for benefits to the poor only. If Mouzelis is right, then the US welfare 
system should be preferable to the British one. As most people know, 
that is hardly the case. On the contrary, singling out the poor has. 
strong stigmatizing effects, which saps welfare of any broad political 
support and therefore keeps benefits low and conditions often degrad- 
ing; it has strong marginal effects, which makes it costly to move out 
of the poverty situation and creates a poverty trap; it tends to have 
strong inegalitarian effects by leaving large sectors of the working 
class, especially outside unionized areas, unprotected against social 
risks, since they have too much income to be ‘really needy’ and too 
little to afford extensive private insurance. To its credit, actually exist- 
ing social democracy has generally opposed the ‘welfare only for the 
really needy’ view, although peddling of the latter does occur. 


Finally, there is the empirical question whether ‘the real victor arising 
out of the ruins of the Cold War is social democracy’? Unless every- 
thing that is not Reaganite-Thatcherite or Communist/Third Way is 
social democracy, that question has to be answered negatively, alas. 
(And my article, which Mouzelis objects to, talked about social 
democracy in the strict sense.) The fact that none of the now unchal- 
lengedly supreme G7 countries has a social-democratic government, or 
even a social democrat in the government,? makes Mouzelis’ claim sound 
a bit like a boast. But matters are even worse. So far, the ending 
of the Cold War has actually contributed to a further weakening of 
social democracy, defeats which certainly do not have to have long 
enduring effects, but which for the time being are quite significant. 


German social democracy lost the political game of German unifica- 
tion and the later protests against its costs have so far mainly taken 
xenophobic forms. French social, democracy in the end backed down 
from pursuing any policy of reason in the Gulf crisis, from any contri- 
bution to a ‘new world order’, and instead joined the US terror-war 
coalition, discrediting social democracy throughour the populous 
Islamic world. In the ex-Yugoslav war the Socialist International and 
social democracy have turned out to be completely irrelevant. The 
ignominious end and now likely, dissolution of the Italian Socialist 
Party are also related to the ending of the Cold War. The institutional- 
ized corruption of the Italian party system had its background in a 
Cold War pact to keep the Communists out of office. Now that the 
Communist threat has disappeared, it has become possible to open 
the closets. 


In the new all-European politics the relative weight of social democracy 





> Lame duck French President Mitterrand excepted. 
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has declined, because of the impossibility so far, save in East Ger- 
many, of establishing parties of any significance in the ex-Communist 
countries. Interestingly enough, the only important ‘social democratic’ 
parties, movements, and politicians hitherto in the new Eastern Euro- 
pean states are former Communist parties and leaders. In 1992-carly 
1993 the most popular politician in each of the Baltic republics, for 
instance, was a former Communist leader: Rüttel in Estonia, who got 
many more votes than any other presidential candidate but having 
failed to get an absolute majority was bypassed by an anti-Communist 
coalition in Parliament, Godunovs, the speaker of the parliament of 
Latvia; and Brazauskas in Lithuania, who won a large majority in the 
presidential election. Also in Hungary, the leader of the ex-Communist 
party, Horn, enjoys a wide appeal. The Socialist International, 
however, has up dll now kept rather aloof from these ex-Communist 
reform currents. 


Reality is not necessarily as we chink. That’s why there is a need for 
empirical research. Society is not what it should be. That’s why some } 
of us continue to be on the Left. 
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Ve open this issue with tributes to the work of Edward Thompson, who 
lied at the end of August, from two younger historians and from the 
iditor of this journal, which he helped to found. Thompson brought to 
ight a world of democratic aspiration and utopian thought capable of 
eshaping the fundamental values of the Left. Thompson found an Eng- 
‘sh radical voice which communicated to a huge public outside his 
tative Jand—alternately lyrical and caustic, minatory and inspirational, 
vitty and urgent, wild and wise. By uniting the cause of nuclear disarm- 
ment with the defence of civil liberty, whether in East or West, he 
1elped to create a continent-wide campaign that through its impact on | 
oth superpowers eventually gained at least a part of its objecttve—even 
E, as he was well aware, new nuclear perils remain. We also publish here 
Fhompson’s own tribute to the independent conventicles which chal- 
enged the ruling hegemony of Hanoverian England, their ideas furnish- 
og a needed complement and corrective to that cult of ‘The Free-Born 
inglishman’ about which he wrote in NLR 15. 


n a most lucid and informative study Andrea Boltho shows that, despite 
the claim that the European Community respects a social compact, it has’ 
a0 programme to address a level of mass unemployment only previously 
approached in the thirties. The monetary turmoil of recent months is, 
3oltho explains, expressive of a deep-rooted malformation, or ‘hystere- 
is’, of the continent’s economy. The resulting human frustration and | 
conomic waste are bad enough but are especially ominous in a conti- — 
Kent plagued by poisonous new species of political demagogy. 


Jeo-liberals like to claim that welfare inevitably breeds a dependent 
inderclass; during long years of social-democratic rule and full employ- 
nent Sweden contradicted this dictum. But the bourgeois government 
ecently elected in Sweden, proclaiming the need for a ‘system shift’, 
hreatens the gains of the Swedish model and has already presided over a 
harp rise in unemployment. Jane Jenson and Rianne Mahon show that 
he Swedish welfare state employed women in large numbers and pro- 
«noted their integration in the wider labour force, but without challeng- 
their primary responsibility for child care and domestic labour. The 
_Athors’ original perspective on the Swedish model shows that it needs 
o be redefined as well as defended. Today, while employers cultivate 
cross collar’ workers loyal to their enterprise, wage-earner feminism has 
versed the traditional gender gap, placing women in the front line as 
lefenders of the ‘People’s Home’. They conclude that the future of 
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social-democracy in Sweden will depend on its ability to incorporate th 
egalitarian aspirations of women more fully than in the past and t 
renew the ties of social solidarity that underlay the earlier welfare model 


Lin Chun is a Chinese scholar and socialist who has just published | 
history of “The British New Left’. In this issue she seeks to assess th: 
achievements, contradictions and dangers of China’s current headlon; 
growth. While applauding the collective initiative which is lifting Chin: 
out of poverty she warns that capitalist corruption, ecological perils anı 
an irresponsible bureaucracy demonstrate the need for a new democrati: 
Opening to save the country’s future. 


Clinton and Gore promised that if elected they would give high priorit 
to the environment and find ways of promoting a benign and sustainabl. 
model of growth. But as Alexander Cockburn shows, the administra 
tion’s pursuit of consensus has dangerously lulled some sections of th 
environmental movement. In reality it has done nothing to stop the cor 
porate polluters and pillagers, instead coining a vocabulary of euphem 
ism and obfuscation which Cockburn pointedly debunks. 


Len Doyal replies to Kate Soper’s critique, published in NLR 197, of ‘/ 
Theory of Human Need’, which he wrote together with Ian Gough 
Doyal outlines why he believes that the concept of basic human nee 
supplies the best basis for challenging the world’s present very inequit 
able distribution of resources and opportunities. 


Finally Michael Chanan considers the sounds of modernity in a study o 
the musics of Olivier Messiaen, John Cage, Astor Piazolla and Dizzy Gil 
lespie. Chanan finds unexpected connections between this ‘Quartet fq 
Our Times’ and a dialogue between different peoples and traditions o 
which there is so far no equivalent in political culture. 


Robin Blackburn 


Edward Thompson and the New Left 


The death of Edward Thompson on 28 August takes from us the most 
eloquent voice on the British Left, a historian who transformed his 
craft, a writer of some of the best English prose of the twentieth 
century, a thinker who knew that ideas were not a world unto them- 
selves and a man who, seeing extraordinary perils, raised the alarm, 
without counting the personal cost. 


The British New Left of the fifties and sixties brought together a 
remarkable galaxy of talents but there can be no doubt that Edward 
Thompson’s contribution to the mixture was essential and distinctive. 
The New Left arose as a challenge to the conformism and apathy of 
Harold MacMillan’s ‘affluent society’, as a response to the political 
shocks of Hungary and Suez, as a movement seeking to reinvent the 
Left after the corruptions of social-democracy and the horrors of 
Stalinism, and as the socialist current within the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament—perhaps the first ‘new social movement’ of 
the postwar years. In the last issue of NLR Dorothy Thompson spoke 
of the international and local influences which formed Edward and 
herself as socialist intellectuals. 


Edward Thompson’s father had been involved with the movement for 
Indian independence, his elder brother had died fighting with the 
Bulgarian partisans. Thompson was editor, with John Saville, of the 
dissident Communist journal The Reasoner, identified with the new 
oppositions to Stalinism in Eastern Europe. As the author of a bio- 
graphy of William Morris, first published in 1958, and a WEA tutor in 
Yorkshire, he had a sense of an English anti-capitalist and working- 
class tradition which was at odds with the bland moderation and 
timid constitutionalism of the Labour Party. The New Reasoner, as the 
journal became following the expulsion of its editors from the 
Communist Party, carried reports on turmoil in the Communist 
world and philosophical debate on Alasdair MaclIatyre’s theses on 
‘the moral wasteland’ but it strove for an engagement with British 
politics. Because of his activist temperament and yearning for 
political movement outside the sedate world of parliamentary 
exchanges it was natural that Thompson should write a number of the 
keynote political articles and editorials ın the early New Left Review, 
founded 1n 1960 as a somewhat uneasy fusion of The New Reasoner and 
the Oxford-based Universities and Left Review. - 


In NLR 6 Thompson wrote of the need ‘to break through our present 
political conventions, and help people to think of- socialism as 
something done by people and not for or # people, by pressing in new 
ways on the ground. One socialist youth club of a quite new kind, in 


East London or Liverpool or Leeds; one determined municipal coun- 
cil, probing the possibility of new kinds of municipal ownership in 
the face of Government opposition; one tenant’s association with a 
new dynamic, pioneering on its own account new patterns of social 
welfare—play centres, nursery facilities, community services for and 
by the women—involving people in the discussion and solution of 
problems of town planning, racial intercourse, leisure facilities; one 
pit, factory, or sector of nationalized industry where new forms of 
workers’ control can actually be forced upon management; one exper- 
imental “Quality Centre” on the lines which Raymond Williams has 
proposed—a breakthrough at any one of these points would immed- 
lately help in precipitating a diffuse aspiration into a positive move- 
ment which would have far more hope of commanding wide public 
support than any movement of journals and books can ever hope to 
do.’ 


Thompson's characteristically ‘new left’ stress on popular self- 
determination and action within civil society did not imply anti- 
politics since he also spoke of the need to nourish a ‘democratic 
consciousness, of the people as against the oligarchs and (eventually) 
the system’. He also insisted that ‘The New Left is not the kind of 
movement that should be comforted by a fake Book of Answers; nor 
should it be the kind where the rank-and-file down below wait for 
“them” up top to hand down the only correct “line”. One part of our 
approach can never be broken down finally into any ten-point pro- 
gramme—how much of the values of sex equality or of community, or 
of the aspiration for a common culture, can be captured inside a set of 
specific proposals?’ For Thompson the large questions of peace or the 
quality of life were as likely to arouse a broader public, including the 
working class, as the more conventional economic demands of the 
labour movement. “The man who does not wish to wear a working- 
class cap, drink in a dreary Victorian working-man’s institute, and 
shop at a working-class shop, may see these as insignia of class segre- 
gation....he may be more open to an appeal to the common good 
than to the “interests of the working class”, more responsive to a 
critique of the system as such and less concerned to defend a sectional 
interest within it.’ 


I quote these passages because they show Thompson striving to wed 
his own sense of the blockages within British society, and a somewhat 
wary respect for the cultural critique of his New Left colleagues, to the 
radical populist accents of his American friend C. Wright Mills. It is 
interesting that Thompson, who presented himself as the foe of 
American influences in English life, should have developed such a 
rapport with Wright Mills and been so sensitive to the themes of the 
latter's controversial—but enormously influential—‘Letter to the 
New Left’, published in the issue of NIR immediately preceding the 
article quoted above, with its commendation of ‘direct non-violent 
action’ which ‘seems to be working here and there’, with its call for 
‘realistic utopianism’, and even with its scepticism with regard to the 
‘labour metaphysic’. No doubt the idiom of Painite radical democ- 
racy, and preference for putting theory to use, had something to do 
with this affinity. 
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The eclipse of the first CND and the waning of the New Left Clubs was 
to belie the political hopes expressed by Thompson. As the early New 
Left theorists repeatedly observed there were also new constructions 
of the consumer, and new patterns of communication, which inhib- 
ited or diluted the development of collective identities and aspir- 
ations. Yet rereading Thompson's articles from this period shows that 
he was indeed anticipating the spirit of a variety of ‘new left’ move- 
ments—movements which, notwithstanding his stress on direct 
action, were to be nourished in significant part by his own writings. 
Such movements developed more rapidly and widely in North 
America than in Britain and when they did so took forms which 
sometimes seemed to rupture or question the ‘common culture’ which 
Thompson and the early British New Left cherished. In the early six- 
ties, the project of a New Left still awaited the social forces that might 
give it reality—and needed the benefit of the further elaboration it 
was to receive in the work of, amongst others, Edward Thompson. 
Thompson's writings helped to locate impulses and traditions—and a 
language of address —with an extraordinary power to inspire the 
claim for ‘free speech’, to inform a challenge to hierarchy, paternalism 
and militarism, or to evoke ways in which the values of past struggles 
could infuse those of the present. 


As someone who had been politically formed by CND and the New 
Left Clubs, I had found Thompson’s political appeals congenial. The 
Gollancz edition of The Making of the English Working Class was a 
revelation as much because of the theoretical achievement of the early 
socialists as because of their seemingly ineffective conspiracies. Like 
other members of the ‘new’ New Left I was taken aback by Thomp- 
son’s furious engagement with the theses of Tom Nairn and Perry 
Anderson in the first issue of the Soctalsst Register in 1965. However the 
blow was softened by Thompson’s humour, by a wonderfully evoc- 
ative account of Hanoverian England and, perhaps, by the tactful 
interventons of the Socialist Register’s editors. While Thompson 
appeared to be denying the need for theory he was eager to dispute the 
NLR use of Gramsci. Despite polemical excess on both sides the 
seriousness and length of Thompson's engagement argued some sort 
of respect for his antagonists. 


Thompson knew that the sensibility of the Left needed to be revised 
and renewed at the most fundamental level. His work as a historian 
challenged liberal and leftwing assumptions about the progressive 
course of history. He insisted on the value to be found in the resist- 
ance and hopes of the working people of a preindustrial epoch, seek- 
ing to uphold elements of a traditional moral economy in the face of 
rampant capitalist modernity. For Thompson social class, and the 
potential for agency stemming from it, were not defined or realized 
mainly by economic processes but required the cultural and political 
construction of a collective identity. In an incipiently post-industrial 
age, marked by new forms of capitalist rapacity and division, the 
attitudes and practices unearthed by Thompson's research have a 
powerful contemporary resonance. Thompson's keen sense of the 
heavy price of progress anticipated, and helped to prepare the way 
for, the environmental movements which emerged in the seventies 
and eighties. 


Edward Thompson’s oft-quoted remark that he was seeking to rescue 
‘the poor stockinger, the Luddite cropper, the “obsolete” hand-loom 
weaver, the “utopian” artisan, even the deluded follower of Joanna 
Southcote’ from the ‘infinite condescension of posterity’ was written 
at a time when the industrial working class still seemed to hold the key 
to the future. In The Making of the English Working Class the early social- 
ist doctrines were shown to be the product of a social milieu which 
included artisans, printers, and small masters but few properly indus- 
trial labourers. Today, perhaps, it is industrial workers who are often 
the objects of an unjustified condescension. The movements which 
can be built against economic injustice, or militarism, or the oppres- 
sion of women, or racial exclusions, or ecological degradation, will 
have to include industrial workers among a broad and diverse base of 
support. Thompson’s evocation of a partly preindustrial labouring 
population acquires new significance in a partly postindustrial era. 


One reason why so many readers found inspiration in The Making was 
that the language of the rights of man, and the hopes for social 
redemption, found in the early socialist and democratic doctrines had 
a untversalistic aspiration. Thompson's own ‘socialist humanism’ had 
the same character. His attempt to recover the history of a lost 
working class and its utopian aspirations was to furnish a model for 
some women’s history and black history while itself requiring revision 
or development in their light. Thompson’s classic remains irreplace- 
able because its respect for the rebels of a bygone epoch was com- 
bined with an ability to decipher from this experience a generous 
vision of a redeemed humanity, such as is sometimes missing from 
latter-day subaltern studies of the politically correct variety. 


Thompson's recently published book Customs me Common in its very 
title seems to furnish a new development of the original New Left 
emphasis on ‘common culture’ as a positive value. Likewise his 
writing on Tagore concerns the necessity, as well as the difficulty, of 
finding channels of communication between different civilizations, 
which anyway cannot exist 1n hermetically sealed compartments. The 
introduction to Cwstoms tw Common closes with a passage whose 
importance for the ‘understanding of his work has not been widely 
noted. He argues that the revolutionizing of human needs is robbing 
awareness of its cumulative character. ‘Successive generations no 
longer stand in apprentice relation to each other.’ The lure of 
modernity, ‘accelerated everywhere by universally available means of 
communication’, issued in a continuous raising of the ‘threshold of 
material expectations’ and a ‘devaluation of traditional cultural satis- 
factions’. This menacing conjunction led Thompson to the following 
observations: ‘Any historian of labour is only too well aware of the 
self-interest and the class-bound apologeucs which can always find 
reasons why the poor should stay poor.... Yet we know also thar 
global expectations are rising like Noah’s Flood, and that the readi- 
ness of the human species to define its needs and satisfactions in 
material market terms—and to throw all the globe’s resources onto 
the market—may threaten the species itself (both North and South) 
with ecological catastrophe....We shall not ever return to pre- 
capitalist human nature, yet a reminder of its alternative needs, 
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expectations and codes may renew our sense of our nature's range of 
possibilities. Could ıt even prepare us for a time when both capitalist 
and state communist needs and expectations may decompose, and 
human nature may be made over in a new form? This is, perhaps, to 
whistle in a typhoon. It is to invoke the rediscovery, in new forms, of 
a new kind of “customary consciousness”, in which once again succes- 
sive generations stand in apprentice relation to each other, in which 
material satisfactions remain stable (if more equally distributed) and 
only cultural satisfactions enlarge, and in which expectations level out 
into a customary steady state.” 


It would seem that so long as some cultural communication and con- 
tinuity is preserved the succession of generations must involve chal- 
lenge, innovation and renewal. But this does not have to take the form 
of inventing the world anew. It could even, Thompson seems to sug- 
gest, mobilize the past against a reckless present. The omnipresence of 
nostalgia in contemporary culture may show that Thompson's intui- 
tion was once again in tune with a deep cultural shift.? 


Thompson’s reflections on the difficult question of communication 
between different generations, apart from their wider fundamental 
import, have a message also for intellectual work on the Left. In the 
sixties we supposed that a clean sweep had to be made of British intel- 
lectual and political traditions. Polemical exaggeration is sometimes 
necessary, at all events unavoidable, and evident enough in Thomp- 
son’s own work, but there were specific weaknesses or dangers in the 
notion that continental political practice or theory was in every way 
superior to that of the Anglo-Saxon world, or that English debates on 
Marx and socialism were lacking in fundamental insight. Of course 
there was no English Gramsci or Benjamin but Thompson raised the 
question of political economy; speaking for myself it was only later 
that I became aware of the far-reaching significance of the debates in 
England in the thirties and forties that pitted Dobb and Dickinson, 
Lerner and Lange, Hayek and Karl Polanyi, against one another. It 
seems probable that the work of Polanyi, another WEA tutor, 
influenced the approach of the author of The Making, especially 
Polanyi’s Great Transformatton (1944). 


On the philosophical plane Thompson's Poverty of Theory furnished a 
memorable defence of the need for would-be social critics to respect 
basic empirical controls in the face of ever new forms of post- 
structuralist idealism. His defence of historical and cultural material- 
ism against a self-sufficient and self-righteous realm of formulaic 
Marxism has a continuing relevance for later species of overweening 
theory and political sanctimony, whether or not they claim any rela- 
tion co the Marxist canon. 


While it is not at all difficult to trace a link between Thompson's 
various essays and books he had an extraordinary ability to move 
from one innovation or discovery to the next, opening up for others 
whole new avenues of research or reflection. The biographical 


‘E.P Thompson, Crstems m Common, Harmondsworth 1992, pp. 14-15. 
7] would like to thank Raphael Samuel for pointung this out to me. 


illumination of ideas in William Morris was followed by the teeming 
canvas of The Making; history from below gave way to the scrutiny of 
power in Whigs and Heaters, with its unexpected yet compelling reflec- 
tion on law. Thompson's essays on the work process and popular 
moral economy, William Blake and bride sales, the ‘peculiarities of 
the English’ and rough music, each open a window on a whole new 
historical perspective. On the evidence of his posthumously published 
The Mark of the Beast: William Blake and the Moral Law Thompson did 
not forsake class as a fundamental category, though this time it is the 
social milieu of London tradesmen and craftworkers which is seen as 
the crucible of a new ethics and practice of independency in a society 
structured by authority and deference as well as money. The book 
itself furnishes a tremendous indictment of the unfettered logic of 
commercialism, renewing the most anti-capitalist strains in his work. 
Reading his scrupulous interpretation of Blake’s ‘London’ we are 
plunged into a world that has yet to disappear. 


Thompson's theoretical and historical interventions were matched by 
poliacal texts which marked him out as the outstanding pamphleteer 
of the late twentieth century, scourge of the arrogance and hypocrisy 
of power and prophet of the perils of nuclear militarism. Indeed in 
much of the seventies and eighties the position of the official Labour 
movement was so compromised that, on a range of key issues, Edward 
Thompson was the real voice of opposition, and recognized as such by 
Right as well as Left. The essays collected in Writing by Candlelight 
reclaimed and renewed the radical democratic critique of the British 
state at a time when official Labour had become the abject servant of 
power. It demonstrated that his new perspective on law, registered in 
the conclusion to Whigs aud Hwsters, could be turned into a highly 
topical weapon of critique in the Britain of the 1970s and 80s. There 
can be no doubt that this work helped to prepare the ground for the 
concerns expressed in such movements as Charter 88. 


We are proud that Edward Thompson published some of his most 
significant interventions in NLR or in debate with us. I have already 
referred to his key role in defining the politics of the New Left and to 
his polemical exchanges with Perry Anderson and Tom Nairn. In NLR 
99 (1977) Thompson entered a powerful plea for the utopian imagin- 
ation; the utopian thought he commended was not the futurist projec- 
tion of an industrialized planet, but rather the pastoral vision of 
Wiliam Morris. Together with Anthony Barnett, a member of the 
then editorial collective, Thompson also came to the defence of Ray- 
mond Williams, who had been taken to task in our pages for lack of 
revolutionary clarity. The publication of Perry Anderson's Arguments 
Within English Marxism (1980), a full-scale assessment of Thompson’s 
work to that date, continued in a more cordial, though no less sub- 
stantive, way the debate first engaged in the sixties. 


Thompson’s ‘Notes on Exterminism’ published ın NLR 121 (1980) con- 
fronted the recharged menace of a nuclear arms race, and the omi- 
nous structures which generated it. Thompson, rightly seen as the 
voice of English radicalism, was here rediscovering his allegiance to a 
Europe of resistance and liberation. The onset of Cold War had 
blighted the hopes of 1945 but the movement for European Nuclear 
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Disarmament was to attempt to rekindle them. Thompson also 
insisted that the struggle for peace in Europe could not be divorced 
from the defence of those civil liberties which the development of 
public opinion requires. From the outset the END of the eighties 
sought common ground with the forces of democratization in the 
East, whether they were socialist or liberal, in open opposition or 
seeking to reform from within. The success with which Thompson 
nourished a pan-European movement of unprecedented scope showed 
that his command of a national radical idiom was no barrier to 
internationalism. The Review organized a debate on Thompson's 
central theses with contributions from East and West—subsequendy 
published as Exterminism and the New Cold War (1982). It will doubtless 
take time before we are able fully to reckon the role of the peace 
movements in the ending of the Cold War.3 But it seems unlikely that 
the course of confrontation and negotiation between Reagan and the 
Soviet leadership was unaffected by the need on both sides to appeal 
to an aroused public opinion in and beyond Europe. From Reagan's 
‘zero option’ to Gorbachev’s ‘common European home’ the discourse 
of public diplomacy sought—at least in appearance—to meet that 
opinion halfway. On the other hand the change when it came in the 
East, as Thompson readily admitted in NLR 182, was not that which he 
had himself hoped for. The wholesale collapse of the Warsaw Pact 
was not accompanied by the disbandment of NATO, nor by a general 
nuclear disarmament, nor by wise policies of economic regeneration 
of the East. Immense nuclear arsenals still exist as do sources of acute 
international tension. Besieged as we all are by the daily preoccupa- 
tions of existence it is difficult to focus on such a large and terrible 
threat. But so long as they exist so will the dangers of which Thomp- 
son warned. Within the next few years the British government, at its 
contribution to the peril of proliferation, is proposing to triple the 
payload of its submarine missiles. 


Whether fraught or friendly Thompson’s engagements with those who 
edited or wrote for this journal were always animated by concerns of 
fundamental importance. Though proud he was never self-important. 
He preferred robust disagreement to sugary praise. He could make 
impossible demands on others, and wound them to the quick. But 
since he sunted nothing of himself and was so manifestly motivated by 
concern for the common weal it was impossible to take lasting 
offence. In our last issue Ralph Miliband lamented the scarcity of 
‘public intellectuals’ and the deleterious effect this was having on 
political culture. The death of Edward Thompson, after a long illness, 
drives home the point. Since 1989 he had not been able to campaign 
in the old way—if he had we might all have been more effective in 
responding to the Gulf War and the break-up of Yugoslavia. But he 
did produce at least three new books and for this we can be grateful. 





3 For debare on this topic see the contributions of Mary Kaldor, Fred Halliday and 
Edward Thompson in NLR 8o and 18a, and Thompson’s own assessment in Mary 
Kaldor, cd., Exrepe frem Belew, London 1991 
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Penelope J. Corfield 


E.P Thompson, the Historian: 
an Appreciation 


Edward Thompson was a remarkable person and a great historian. 
That does not mean that he was always right or that later generations 
will always read his works in the same ways. But he was wonderfully 
creative and original, full of pioneering insights, with his own dis- 
tinctive style and interpretation. As a result, he became one of the 
most influential British historians of modern times. Moreover, he was 
a polymath—a man of letters, political campaigner, polemicist, and 
theorist as well as student of the past—a remarkable combination 
that is unique among contemporary historians. Perhaps the closest 
comparison is with a figure from an earlier generation—R.H. Taw- 
ney, who was like him both a historian and a theoretician of the Left. 
In both men, there was a strong moral dimension to their history and 
politics. However, the comparisons are not exact. Edward Thompson 
was a more passionate and public figure than was Tawney, although 
both were able to inspire others through their teaching and wrinng— 


which is a great gift. 


On his best form, Edward Thompson was a spell-binding lecturer and 
orator. He spoke with great conviction but without glossing over the 
complexities. His publications had the same quality. He wrote a rich, 
luxuriant English prose, often laced with fury but simultaneously 
lightened with humour and satire. By these means, he influenced not 
only those who knew him and those he taught but also a wider 
audience that stretched far beyond EA academy. He attracted a num- 
ber of historians to study his own period, or the new problems he 
posed. Others he provoked to try to prove him wrong, which they 


"EP Thompson's major historical publicanons include Willam Morru: Remazty to 
Revelateenary, London 1955, revised 1977, The Making of the English Workrng Class, Lon- 
don 1963; Harmondsworth 1968, and many later edns, Whigs end Hunters. The Ortga of 
the Black Act, London 1975, with D Hay, P Linebaugh and others, Albsem’s Fatal Tres: 
Crime and Society mm Eighteenth-Ceatury England, London 1975; Customs tx Common, London 
1991, and Wam agams the Beast’ Willsam Blake and the Moral Law, Cambridge 1993. Io 
addition, he wrote a novel, numerous essays on current affairs, disarmament, history, 
and theory, memoirs of his brother and father, a critique of the early days of Warwick 
University (where for a time he headed the Centre for the Study of Social History) as 
well as brilliant and someumes devastaciog private letters, which deserve publicanon 
in themselves, to his wide circle of friends. 
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sometimes did and sometimes did not. And many more, working on 
quite different periods and historical problems, were inspired in their 
own work by his passionate commitment to the study of the past. 


Where did Edward Thompson find the inspiration for his lifetime of 
study, argument, and political activism? Much, of course, came from 
within; and much from his life partnership with his fellow historian 
and peace campaigner Dorothy Thompson. But he would be the first 
to point out that individuals do not operate in isolation from their 
times and from their own traditions and cumulative experiences.* 


Looking at his historical writings as a whole, therefore, three strong 
influences stand out. For Edward Thompson, they were intertwined; 
but they can be identified separately as: firstly, a deep absorption in 
English literature; secondly, a developing relationship with the inter- 
national body of ideas known as Marxism; and thirdly, a cradition of 
secularized dissent, that has descended from radical Protestantism. 


English Literature 


Manifestly, Edward Thompson was exceptionally well-read, steeped 
in the literary traditions of Britain; and he relished both poetry— 
which he often read aloud with great effect in his lectures—and prose. 
In particular, he admired the creative struggle of dissidents and out- 
siders. So it was not surprising that his first and last works of history 
were about English authors who were rebels against the mainstream 
culture of their day—his studies of the socialist writer and artist 
William Morris and of the deeply unconventional poet and artist 
William Blake. 


Indeed, Edward Thompson had begun his teaching career as an extra- 
mural lecturer for the Workers Educational Association in Leeds, 
teaching English as well as History. He was therefore quite ready to pro- 
vide a close reading of literary texts, giving them a detailed attention 
that is unusual among historians. However, he was not at all involved 
in the many controversies generated by English studies. He greatly 
disliked the more abstract versions of literary theory with a capital 
‘ry’. His interest was very much more that of the contextualist, con- 
cerned to understand writers and their writings in the setting of their 
times. That did not mean, incidentally, that for him literature and art 
had no wider meanings. On the contrary, they had the greatest of reso- 
nance precisely because they were anchored within a living history. 


Moreover, that meant that Edward Thompson also took seriously some 
of the more surprising episodes in English literature. For example, in 
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1 Sources include three interviews where E.P. Thompson talks about influences upon his 
work. see H Abelove, ed., Vissows of History. Interveews wrth E P Thempsen and others, Man- 
chester 1983, the Nuffield Videotape Archive, Interssrws with Hrsterieas: E.P Thompsen rater- 
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Thompsen. Manasm, Hamanism, and History, Toronto 1981, G McLennan, ‘E.P. Thompson 
and the Discipline of Historical Context’, in R. Johnson and others, Madras Historses. 
Staves m Histery- Writing and Polites, London 198a, pp. 96-130, and H J. Kaye, The 
British Meras Histertans. An Introductory Analysis, Cambridge 1984, esp. pp. 167-220 
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Thomas Hardy’s novel The Mayor of Casterbridge the anti-hero Hen- 
chard, in a drunken moment, sold his wife Susan at a fair and for 
many years she accepted this as a de facto divorce. Edward Thompson 
asked himself whether this was a pure artistic invention, or whether 
Hardy was drawing upon a tradition of actual events in the past. And 
from that came a scintillating Thompson lecture, later published as an 
essay, on the real-life ‘Sale of Wives’, which he found to be an unoffi- 
cial, often highly ritualized, minority form of do-it-yourself divorce, 
that continued within plebeian culture although it was severely 
frowned upon by church and state.3 In this way, by studying a topic 
that was so unknown and so apparently obscure, Thompson illus- 
trated his marked capacity to surprise his readers, as well as to inter- 
est them in the general implications of a particular case study. This 
was simply not the sort of subject that was supposed to interest a 
stereotypical Marxist, breathing fire and revolution. But for Edward 
Thompson it made perfect sense. The ‘politics of the personal’ were 
an important aspect of the past, and literature could open up new 
dimensions for historical analysis. 


Developments within Marxism 


A second strong influence was Marxism, particularly of the British 
variety—which was different from the theoretical Marxisms of conti- 
nental Europe and was also consciously opposed to the state socialism 
of the Stalinist tradition. Edward Thompson was impressed as a 
young man by this rich corpus of thought, with which he remained in 
dialogue throughout his life. 


One of the elements that attracted him originally was the historical 
emphasis within this mode of analysis. Marxist thought supplied a 
shape to the broad sweep of history, as it progressed from feudalism 
to industrial capitalism; and Marxism simultaneously was founded 
upon a belief in the role of revolutionary pressure from below as the 
means of change. Human ‘agency’ was the dynamic force, arising 
from the friction of class conflict. That helped to form Thompson’s 
approach to history, which he shared with his friends and fellow- 
historians like Christopher Hill and Rodney Hilton, who were collect- 
ively known as the ‘British Marxist historians’ (a label that needs 
careful definition but which they are collectively unlikely to escape).4 


Belief in the importance of ‘history from below’ was the underlying 
theme of Thompson’s most famous book, The Making of the English 
Working Class (first published in 1963 and still in print). This massive 
study looked at the emergence of a conscious working-class culture dur- 
ing the early Industrial Revolution. But Thompson argued expressly 
that class was not an automatic response to economic change but was 


3 E.P. Thompson, “The Sale of Wives’, in his Customs m Common, pp. 404-66 

4 There is a danger thar the label will obscure differences of emphasis and chronology 
in the work of these historians, but for overviews, see Kaye, Ths Brituh Meras Hister- 
tans, B Schwarz, ' “The People” in History: The Communist Party Historians’ Group, 
1946-56’, in R. Johnson and others, Maktag Hitters, pp. 44-95; and chapter on “The 
Marxist Initanve’ in C. Parker, The Exgltsh Hesterwal Tradition sracte 1850, Edinburgh 
1990, pp. I77-20L 
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a dynamic and interactive creation between social groups: ‘I do not 
see class as a “structure”, nor even as a “category”, but as something 
which in fact happens (and can be shown to have happened) in 
human relationships.’> 


Despite that bold manifesto, The Making can be criticized for not look- 
ing Closely enough at the ‘other side’ in the conflict between the work- 
ers and the powers-that-be. Thompson did elsewhere study upper-class 
attitudes to the law in his Whigs and Hanters, yet he had relatively little 
interest in the emergent middle-class culture. Nonetheless, the issues 
that he raised remain central. His interpretation of class as a matter of 
consciousness and culture is as much a subject of live debate today as 
it was when The Making was first published in 1963, even though the 
nature of the arguments have changed over the years. 


As this implies, Edward Thompson was far from a crude economic 
determinist, although bizarrely his views were sometimes caricatured 
as that. In many of the specialist essays that followed The Making, he 
set out precisely to analyse the complex roots of past beliefs and 
behaviour. For example, when writing on ‘The Moral Economy of the 
English Crowd’, he denied that riots were simply spasmodic and futile 
reactions to hunger. Instead, he sought to demonstrate that people’s 
attitudes were formed within a web of customary expectations and 
that their actions constituted a realistic form of direct action within 
the political system of eighteenth-century England. In other words, 
he emphatically did not believe the crudest version of Marxist dogma 
that the economic infrastructure simply ‘determined’ the superstruc- 
ture of politics and culture. If anything, he gave primacy to culture 
and consciousness. 


Thus Edward Thompson's general relationship to Marxist thought 
was an evolutionary one. In his political life, he left the Communist 
Party in 1956 and thereafter considered himself as simply a man of the 
Left. He criticized those who sought to turn Marxism into the 
equivalent of a religious faith, from which there was to be no dissent. 
It was something that he stressed repeatedly. Indeed, in later life, he 
declared himself to be ‘a kind of post-Marxist’, although he did not 
like the term: ‘[It depends] whether I'm talking to severe anti- 
Marxists, which tends to push me back onto the Marxist rails; [but] 
when I'm talking with dogmatic Marxists, it pushes me off the rails 
Straight away.” 


Above all, in his own theoretical writings—especially in The Poverty of 
Theory (1978)—he attacked some of the intellectual variants of Marx- 
ism that developed in the West, notably the structural Marxism of 
Louis Althusser that had some fashionable currency in the 1970s.° It 


5 E.P. Thompson, The Makrag of the English Working Class (1968 edn), p. 8. 

© E.P. Thompson, “The Moral Economy of the English Crowd in the Highteenth Cen- 
tury’ (first published 1977), reprinted in his Customs a Common, pp. 185-258. 

7 Interview recorded February 1992 in Nuffield Videotape Archive, [eterwiews with His- 
tersans. E P. Thempsou. 

"The tide of The Poverty of Theery carried a clear echo of Marx's diatribe against 
Proudhon in The Pewerty of Philosphy. 


was crucial for Edward Thompson that all abstract concepts had to be 
tested in the light of experience and argument, which in the case of 
history meant in the light of a critical scrutiny of the evidence from 
the past. 


That was a very characteristic statement of his position. Throughout 
his life, Thompson always stressed that theory was a good servant but 
a poor master. Abstract and untested ideas were ‘the abomination that 
maketh desolate’, as he remarked in a fine Biblical turn of phrase.’ As 
a consequence, he distrusted schematic models from whatever source, 
whether from old Marxism or from new literary theory. Evidence and 
argument provided the keys to sort out good ideas from bad ones. 
This viewpoint drew upon a profoundly British tradition of empirical 
investigation. But he disapproved equally of ‘sheer vacant empiricism 
[which] is a gathering ground for all kinds of unstated theory’. The 
evidence had to be informed, tested, and challenged by theory. More- 
over, all historical data had to be checked for accuracy and to make 
sure that they had not been doctored for particular purposes. Thus 
Edward Thompson was always suspicious of the official record and 
keen to hunt out the unofficial account or the unexpected source. 


Incidentally, one of his life-long hobbies was the search for previously 
unknown or missing historical documents, especially those relating to 
the semi-clandestine world of religious and political radicalism in the 
eighteenth century. He followed up leads with great persistence, often 
taking years in the quest. One of his most famous ‘finds’ was the 
archive of a small underground religious group known as the Muggle- 
tonians, after their leader Ludowick Muggleton (1609-98). This sect 
had survived from the seventeenth to the twentieth century virtually 
unknown to historians. Their records had last been viewed by an 
Anglican clergyman in 1869 but even then the group was very 
obscure. Edward Thompson advertised his quest for these documents, 
and eventually in 1975 he received a message from a living Muggle- 
tonian, who had over eighty boxes of papers. They smelt agree- 
ably of apples, since they had been stored in fruit boxes by their 
owner, a Kentish fruit farmer. But they contained a previously 
unknown archive that stretched back to the mid seventeenth century. 


Ultimately, the collection has been deposited with the British Library; 
and thus Thompson was midwife to an important increase in the 
known historical data for others to analyse.” He also used his know- 
ledge of the Muggletonians as a crucial element in his study into the 
milieu of radical religious ideas that influenced the artist and poet 
William Blake. Moreover, Thompson tdentified sufficiently with the 
underground tradition of the Muggletonians once to style himself 
in 1968—before an amazed American audience—as a ‘Muggletonian 


? From interview recorded February 1992 in Nuffield Videotape Archive, I[sterpesws 
with Histertens' E.P Thempsem. The reference ts co ‘the abominaton of desolation’ in 
The Behle, Sc Marthew, 24, 15 

P Thompson's own account of this discovery 1s provided in his Weteess Agaias the 
Beast, pp. 05-19; and a summary, obviously much dependent upon informanon from 
Thompson, 1s given in the preface to C. Hill, B. Reay, and W. Lamont, The World of the 
Maggletenztens, London 1983, a work that 1s dedicated to Phil Noakes, the Muggletonian 
fruit-farmer and de facto archivist. 


Marxist.” That baffled everyone. But Muggleton had not found a 
new convert. Thompson would not have been an easy follower of any 
religious orthodoxy. But, by the same token, neither was he an ortho- 
dox Marxist. 


Hermeneutics and Secularized Dissent 


Although classical Marxism laid great stress upon economic factors, 
Thompson himself did not specialize as an economic historian. As 
already noted, his interests lay in the field of culture and conscious- 
ness. In studying that, one of Thompson’s key techniques was the style 
of examination that is known technically as hermeneutics, also sum- 
marized by the code-word of ‘empathy’. This has been especially 
influential in cultural anthropology, but has increasingly had a 
marked impact in modern historical and cultural studies. It entails 
taking all ideas in the past or in other cultures with complete serious- 
ness, and trying to understand them on their own terms. ‘Empathy’ 
was not quite the same as ‘sympathy’. Strange or unfamiliar ideas did 
not have to be endorsed; but they were to be studied with sensitvity. 
And the hermeneutic credo condemns as false pride any belief in the 
automatic superiority of the moderns to the ancients or indeed of the 
‘First World’ to the ‘Third World’. 


The approach is not one that 1s confined exclusively to Marxists or to 
left-wingers. So Edward Thompson was in fact writing for many his- 
torians when he penned a classic statement of the hermeneutic aim, 
which was to avoid judging with hindsight. Thus in The Making of the 
English Worksag Class, he wrote famously: ‘I am seeking to rescue the 
poor stockinger, the Luddite cropper, the “obsolete” hand-loom 
weaver, the “utopian” artusan, even the deluded follower of Joanna 
Southcott, from the enormous condescension of posterity.’” And he 
justified that with the comment: ‘After all, we are not at the end of 
social evolution ourselves.’ 


Throughout his historical studies, Edward Thompson therefore set 
out to understand the motivations and behaviour of æ individuals in 
the past, not just the great and the good. Indeed, one of his essays was 
about “The Crime of Anonymity’, when angry people sent anonymous 
threatening letters to local magistrates about economic and other 
grievances. By definition, nothing is known about the authors of these 
letters. Their identities are lost to history, just as they were unknown 
in their own day. But by a close study of the content and context of 
their threatening notes, Thompson was able to interpret their motives 
and tactics. It remains a little gem of historical detecnon.® 


Why then, it may be speculated in turn, was Edward Thompson so 
ready to fuse hermeneutics with his Marxism? One reason seems to 


€ At a lecture on William Blake at Columbia University, New York City in 1968 see 
reference in E.P Thompson, ‘The Blake Tradmon', Gaerabex, 4 September 1993 

2 E.P. Thompson, The Makrug of the English Worktag Class (1968 edn), p m2 

3 E.P. Thompson, The Crime of Anonymity’, in Alba's Fatal Tree, pp 255-308, with 
sampler of anonymous letters, pp 309-41 
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have stemmed directly from his own family and intellectual back- 
ground, which predisposed him to this style of enquiry. He came from 
a tradition of radical Protestant nonconformity, which has not ended 
in the twentieth century but has generated alongside itself a parallel 
position of secularized dissent. Edward Thompson was not a religious 
man. But he was well aware of his background tn radical religion. His 
father had been a Methodist missionary in India before he left the 
faith; and Thompson's mother also came from a family of noncon- 
formist missionaries. 


It was a tradition that stressed the importance of every individual con- 
science, even in opposition to the mainstream ideas of the day. No 
soul was too poor to save. Translated into secular hermeneutics, it 
meant that no ideas or attitudes in the past were too bizarre or too 
eccentric or too unsuccessful that the historian or the anthropologist 
could not study them.“ It entailed a certain cultural humility on the 
part of the enquirer and a willingness to understand the lives of 
others. That deeply humanist attitude completely pervaded Edward 
Thompson’s approach to history and to life more generally. 


Furthermore, the dissenting tradition also encouraged every individ- 
ual to stand up publicly for his or her own beliefs. Conscience, as well 
as consciousness, was to be taken s¢riously. Everyone had a duty to 
‘bear witness’, even if it meant phoning priests and governments, 
and even if it meant facing oppositidn and criticism from friends as 
well as from enemies. The relevance of that attitude for Edward 
Thompson’s career is obvious. It sustained him during the many 
political and academic controversies in which he became engaged. 
And above all, it encouraged him when in the 19808 he resumed his 
public activities as a peace campaigner. He was a secular protestant, 
in the literal meaning of the term, and it was fitting that one of his 
famous polemics on behalf of nuclear disarmament was entitled Protest 
and Survive 


There was therefore a clear intellectual logic that linked Edward 
Thompson's work as a historian with his new role in the peace move- 
ment. It meant a switch of attention but not of his basic belief in the 
potential force and importance of ideas in their historical context. 
Isolation here was the enemy. The individual conscience did not lead 
to an atomized vision but rather to a call for dialogue between the 
multitude of views. He would have enjoyed participating in the 
ferment of ideas in England in the radical 1640s, or in Paris in the 
early days of the French Revolution. As it was, he helped to foster a 
European Left, where many individuals combined across national 
boundaries to express and develop their views together. 


* cd + 
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Literature, Marxism, and secularized dissent thus made a heady and 
many-sided combination, and contributed to a remarkable man and a 
strikingly original historian. During his lifetime Edward Thompson's 
own ideas developed, changed, and deepened. He did not freeze his 
own interpretation of history into a rigid system, nor want others to 
do the same on his behalf. Equally, attitudes and approaches to the 
study of the past have also changed over the same period; and his 
pioneering works are now read in different ways by later generations. 


Consequently, the tribute of history to his history should not be sim- 
ply to canonize him among the variegated traditions of the Left. He 
wanted to be read seriously and be argued with seriously. Throughout 
his lifetime, he himself was a doughty polemicist and loved a good 
debate. No one who met Edward Thompson could doubt that he was 
a wonderfully charismatic personality, with a magnificent grandeur of 
vision. On a personal note, he was one of the most brilliant lecturers 
and teachers of history that I have ever encountered. Younger histor- 
ians always found that he was keenly interested in their work, and, 
provided that they were prepared to argue back, he was endlessly 
helpful in giving advice and criticism and references to unusual docu- 
ments. So, even when the nature of the political campaigns and the 
intellectual arguments and the historical interpretations move on—as 
they always do—it is not difficult to predict that E.P. Thompson's 
passion for history, past and present, will continue to inform, to pro- 
voke and, above all, to inspire. 


VERSO 
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Peter Linebaugh 


From the Upper West Side 
to Wick Episcopi’ 


DON'T GO BAREFOOT TO A SNAKE-STOMPING! 
LOOSEN YOUR WIGS 


It's no use hooking them both on the same circuir— 
The English and American traditions. 
It won't teke the play out of the loose eccentrics 
Catdemen, sheepmen and outlaws, that’s American wriung, 
And few enough outlaws at that. 
And it's no use 
For the lonesome radicals to raise up the ghost of Tom Paine, 
Los Muertos no hablan 
Them dead don’t walk, either 
No, ghost-eaters, they'd like 
To cuddle up to the bourgeois liberal tradition— 


These are lines from Tom McGrath’s poem Letter to an Imaginary 
Friend I like to remember them because I've often wondered: Are 
the English and American traditions hooked on the same circuit? Tom 
and Edward were friends having met as comrades of war and com- 
rades of the CP in 1946, they were radicals, they delved into their 
respective traditions. Edward sought ‘to rescue the poor stockinger, 
the Luddite cropper, the “obsolete” hand-loom weaver, the “utopian” 
artisan, and even the deluded follower of Joanna Southcott, from the 
enormous condescension of posterity’, and Tom said, 


—I'm here co bring you 


Into the light of speech, the insurrecnonary powwow 
Of the dynamite men and doomsday sprelers 


to sing you 
Home from the night, 
Night of America. 


Each of the friends had set himself a redemptive, writing task on his 
respective circuit, and about at the same time. Letter was published 
in 1962 and 1970, while The Makrng of the English Working Class was 





' For their encouragement and library help I thank Noel Ignanev, George Caffenrzis, 
Wendy Goldman, Michaela Brennan, and Marcus Rediker. 

* Thomas McGrath, Lotter t an lmagmary Friend, Parts i & 0, Chicago 1970, p 63 
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published in 1963 and 1968. I looked at these books with considerable 
interest, since I am a person caught within these two circuits myself. 
My father was born in Muskogee, Oklahoma—not that he was a Wob 
but he had ridden bulls at the rodeo—and worked for the American 
Embassy in Grosvenor Square between 1947 and 1953 befriending the 
Labour opposition and Aneurin Bevan, while my mother who drank, 
smoked, and supported Spain came from a line of strong westero 
New York women. I didn’t know whether to swing a baseball or a 
cricket bat. Like immigrants everywhere, I was confused by the exper- 
1ence—How to speak? What to say?—-and for many years I sought a 
guide. When I came across The Making, and then Edward, I cathected 
politically and by feeling. 


My first personal lessons (the official one in 1969 at the University of 
Warwick was stern: ‘Over here when we refer to Lenin, it is to John!’) 
were conducted on the road to his cottage at Hafodty, Llanfrothen, 
Penrhyndeudraeth, Merionethshire, north Wales. On the road he 
announced that this 1s where he gave intelligence tests. Yes, the gates 
across the roads, controlling the movement of the sheep and cows, had 
to be opened, the car driven through, and the gate then closed. The 
ingenious mind of the Welsh cattlemen or sheepmen had devised as 
many different ways of fastening gates closed and keeping them tem- 
porarily open as there were gates to open and shut. Worse, it was at night. 
Glee danced in Edward’s eye as he rammed the gear stick home, and 
impatiently lurched the Land Rover forward. Gate after gate after gate. 


The next day he took me for a walk in the pastures. Side-stepping the 
cow pies, he quoted at length to me from Wordsworth. I knew at the 
time I was supposed to remember this, but for the life of me I couldn't 
and to this day, can’t. I was stunned. He noted that when he was my 
age he had already published Wel/zem Morris. (Who?) Then he told me 
that the previous American to visit Hafodty had been C. Wright Mills 
who'd driven a motor cycle. ‘Mills’, he looked at me inquiringly, hopefully, 
‘called me “Ed” I would have instantly said “Yes Sir’, but anti-mulitarist 
as I was and conscious of the Jeffersonian struggle against tles, the 
best I could manage then and ever after was ‘Edward’. 


Our relationship had begun in 1965 when I read some of The Making. 
Characteristically, the book was outside the curriculum at least untl - 
the early seventies; its power depended on marginality, as the class was 
recomposing politically at the margins. Just shy of a thousand pages in 
the English second edition, 858 pages ın the American paperback, 
with footnotes on most every page, without photographs, woodcuts, 
maps, or engravings to vary the reading or illustrate the text; quite 
unsuitable to the beginning student of history with its assumptions 
that kings and queens and prime ministers are known and that the © 
geography is clear; with a vocabulary of dialect, of political economy, 
of the Bible, not to mention the Romantic poets; all the while with a 
working-class diction breaking into print, the book nevertheless, in 
the words of Bryan Palmer, ‘blew across the doldrums of the transat- 
lantic academic community like a breeze of liberation’.?. As one of 


Bryan D Palmer, The Makers of E.P. Thompson: Marasm, Harman, and Histery, Toronto 
i981, p. 65. 
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several breezes, it should be said, after the Beatles tour and the boom- 
erangs of Eric Clapton and Peter Green brought the Blues back home 
to American white people. 


Unlike the English Penguin edition whose cover showed a Walker 
watercolour of an early nineteenth-century gentle-eyed Yorkshire col- 
lier, smoking his pipe and drudging along with a sizeable wicker 
dinner basket in the crook of his arm, the American cover had a 
photo of an anonymous apron-wearing man with his head and his feet 
cropped out—a heavy mechanical feel, and undocumented! John 
Gillis remembered it as a big black and yellow book, decidedly not a 
little red book, like that of Mao Tse-tung. 


Each one of Edward’s history books bore a relationship to politics; 
each one could be read in a political way. This became explicit with 
The Making, and it affected, I believe, the way Edward chose to write 
his subsequent history books. To be told, in America of 1963-65, that 
class 1s something that happens is to say what everybody knew but 
never said. Since Malcolm’s return from Mecca the talk was race ond 
class. Edward’s book fit right in. 


It landed like an apple into the Golden Age of Higher Education, as 
the period from 1960 to 1970 has been called, when the student body 
expanded from 3.8 million to 9.2 million.4 Over the same decade the 
number of faculty in four-year institutions expanded by 138 per cent. 
The graduate student body more than tripled between 1960 and 1975. 
In 1960 10,000 doctorates were awarded, by 1976 annual production 
of PhDs amounted to 34,000. In the 1960s investment in higher edu- 
cation went from one billion dollars to seven billion. This was the 
‘human capital’ strategy developed in the New Frontier to overcome 
low rates of accumulation, and high rates of unemployment, redun- 
dancy, and juvenile delinquency. The Making was a shield for the 
troops in this strategy protecting us from the shafts and cuts of the 
Old Boy Network. The escalation of bombing and the commitment of 
troops against the National Liberation Front in Vietnam after 
February 1965 put a choice between remaining in school, to maintain 
a 2-S deferment, or possible death in the jungle. 


At Columbia University on the Upper West Side of New York, the 
entering history student was faced with the Historiography course 
(History G6oo0ox) taught by Peter Gay, the brilliant historian of the 
bourgeoisie. He compared us as captives. Our problems, as students, 
he wrote in a brochure for each of us, were Laziness and Stupidity. 
"You are joining a profession in which competition is tough, and life 
is hard’. ‘In the months to come’, he warned, ‘you will hear, and per- 
haps tell, stories of injusuce and neglect, but it might just be that not 
all of these stories are true.’ Later, the Cox Commission reported, ‘the 
simple fact is that a constantly growing proportion of the best 
students does not look forward to careers molded along the established 





4 Emily Abel, Termsmal Degrees The Job Crisis m Higher Educateez, New York 1984, p 3. 
See also Nancy Hoffman, ‘La Dolce Vitae The Working Class in the Academy’, 
Reda! Amerxa,vol 19, no 2-3 (March—June 1985) 
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lines’.5 In such an atmosphere, it was agreeable to come across 
Edward. In 1966 in a screed advocating ‘History from Below’ against 
‘English History Proper’, he wrote “To this day many academic his- 
tory schools languish under the Norman yoke, and the seed of Wil- 
liam the Bastard occupies the Chairs.’© He continued to make such 
faces through the decade. ‘I have never ceased to be astounded when 
observing the preening and mating habits of fully grown specimens of 
the species Academicus Superciliosus’, began one of his most effective 
and vicious attacks.’ 


There were the gods that failed among the lit. crits. of Claremont 
Avenue, and then there were the gods that didn’t among the beats at 
the West End café. Each had their Anglo analogue. For Lionel Trill- 
ing, it was Matthew Arnold and T.S. Eliot; for Allen Ginsberg, it was 
William Blake. Edward's influence was not yet differentiated into 
departments and disciplines. In the spring of 1968 SDS invited him to 
speak on Blake and he did at Columbia. The Fugs sang Blake. Allen 
Ginsberg’s response to the Communist-Capitalist squeeze was pagan, 
English pagan. Having been beaten by the Czech police and made 
May King at ‘a giant friendly public be-in’ he adopted the lyric, pro- 
phetic voice of Blake in an airplane and wrote ‘Kral Majales’—'‘and I 
am the King of May, returning to see Bunhill Fields and walk on 
Hampstead Heath, and I am the King of May, in a giant jetplane 
touching Albion's airfield trembling in fear’. 


In Ripsew (named after the Missouri journal of pre-WW/I, its goal was 
to encourage radical scholarship in order to create ‘a truly democratic, 
communal, and libertarian society’), Fred Whitehead referred to 
Blake in 1793 (‘the Eternal Hell revives’), trying to break out of the 
inadequacies and limitations of literary criticism of the Cold War. He 
dumped on Lionel Trilling’s apologia for imperialism. As for ‘those 
cynics and lars who say that Blake’s Orc must himself inevitably 
become Urizen, [they] distort Blake, Blake’s view of history, and his- 
tory itself.’® It began to seem very likely that if you could hook the 
two traditions it was going to be via Blake. 


We, the Lazy and Stupid, studied The Making at a public meeting 
(1967): 
THE COMMITTEE FOR 
A RADICAL HISTORY 
will not be meenung Tuesday, Nerember 14, so that its members may attend 
the Foreign Policy Association dinner (black me)—with its guest of honor 
Dean Rusk—which will be held at the New York Hilton, 6th Avenue and 
53rd Street at 5:30 PM 
On Tuesday, Nesember 21, there will be an informal spagheco dinner (red 
shirt) and discussion at 309 West 106th Sc. Apt. 5C, at 6:30 PM All history 
graduate students are invited to attend. 





3 Criss at Calumia: Report of the Fact-Frmding Commissten Appecuted to Investigate the Dis- 
turbans at Columbia Unrvernity m April and May 1968, New York 1968, p 22 

6 ‘History from Below’, The Times Literary Supplement, 7 April 1966. 

7 E P Thompson, Werwick Usteernty Lid: Industry, Management and the Uusversitis, London 
1970, pp 153-4. See as well, Jonah Raskin, The Mythology of Imperialism, New York 1971. 
8 The Discipline of Literary Sudy’, Ripsaw, published by the Graduate Student 
Union of Columbia Unrversity, no 2 (spring 1969). 
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Then on the following Tuesday the auditorium of Earl Hall was filled 
to hear a discussion of The Making of the English Working Class. The 
book cost $2.95. The message was without ‘Cardemen, sheepmen and 
outlaws’; but our wigs were beginning to loosen. 


The SDS national office in Madison published Jesse Lemisch's “Towards 

a Democratic History’, as a Radical Education Project Paper in 1967. 
‘Edward P. Thompson has in many ways shown the way with his 
attention to workers... harlots and publicans and thieves.’ “The com- 
mon mao is in court records, but historians must remember that a 
man in court is a man in trouble.’ ‘Thompson finds great selectivity 
and self-discipline in the English mob and sees in crime and riot the 
fighting out of a class war.’ Which is what we saw too. That summer 
twenty-six were killed in Newark, and forty-three were killed in the 
Detroit rebellion. At the Socialist Scholars Conference in September 
1968 Herbert Gutman delivered a paper on ‘New Views of American 
Labor History’. John R. Commons and the Wisconsin School spun a 
cocoon around the American worker isolating him from his own cul- 
ture. Gutman’s paper was deeply influenced by Thompson, and in 
many respects Herb was co determine the way that Thompson was to 
enter the university discussion. 


I am suggesting a hermeneutics of The Making: in America it had both 
a Movement reading and an Academic reading. Ic had been an iconic 
text in some ways in the Movement. This is how Marge Piercy 
described it ın Brasded Lives, with its underground existence among 
the hip-grad-student-auto-workers of Detroit. It was a text of a partic- 
ular class composiuon and a particular poliocal moment. This 
changed in the early seventies. Once again let us look at the demo- 
graphic context. 


Demographically, the university stagnated in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Enrolments stopped growing so fast, and staffing levels fell. The com- 
position of the staff and student body also changed. In 1965 39 per 
cent of students were women; in 1985 they constituted a majority at 51 
per cent. The major area of growth was the non-white, black and 
Hispanic. The US-born white male was 52 per cent of the university ta 
1972, and in 1989 ıt was 39 per cent and falling. Tuition and other fees 
rose by a real Go per cent in the 1980s while at the same time tuition 
increased its proportion of tétal university income. 


Politically the turning point in American higher education was the 
strike of May 1970 following the massacres at Jackson State and Kent 
State. In May 1970 more than half of US colleges were touched by the 
strike, involving nearly 60o per cent of the students, or 4,350,000 
people. At this point commenced the fiscal crisis of the university, a 
punitive and restructuring strategy.? In 1969 and 1970 as SDS fell 
apart the student movement began to link up explicitly with the 
struggles in the ghettos, the army, and the prisons. In the seventies the 
feudalization of the disciplines began. Discipline was re-established, 





9 George Caffenais, Throwing Away che Ladder: The Universities in che Crisis’, Zere- 
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less by grades than by work-study. In this period, the first half of the 
seventies, The Making entered the curriculum.” 


Meanwhile, I had begun to study crime, a job that needed doing 
according to The Making. Jesse Lemisch had pointed to this, so had 
Hobsbawm, in an unnoticed discussion in 1964." I told this to Profes- 
sor Peter Gay who sneered loftily and said “Why do you read those 
people?’ So I sailed from New York chanting ‘Omm’ and matricu- 
lated at the Centre for the Study of Social History, University of War- 
wick. ‘It would be possible to have a sense of a collective of a kind’, 
Edward had written. Oh, Joy! While I began to study crime in earnest 
(did it have to do with class defeat? was it incipient communism?) at 
Warwick, Edward fought the business university which was spying 
upon David Montgomery, his colleague and co-worker in setting up 
an Anglo-American comparative labour history course. 


A comic element entered our purposes: What I wanted to learn from 
him he wished to suppress, and what he wanted to teach I wished to 
ignore. You can see it in his advice of the ume: ‘If you can see an 
opportunity to use three words instead of two, use one.’ ‘If you are 
interviewed, be brisk, talk facts, and don’t be fluffy.’ ‘If you teach, 
then TEACH, and don’t put on a great fraternal anti-authoritarian act 
pretending that snotty-nosed 18-year-olds know as much as you do.’ 
‘Stop intruding on the reader and stop confusing the reader by mixing 
information and moral instruction.’ He wanted me to get in the 
archives and to produce a British PhD thesis that could meet the 
toughest standards. OK, but. J had seen the spirit of this advice before 
in reviews of his own work. 


He moved to Wick Episcopi, near Worcester, and so, not having vic- 
tory enough at the Islington Rent Tribunal, did my ex-wife, our baby, 
and J. He was turning to academia, changed as it was. Of course it 
affected his outlook. He explained this in his interview with Michael 
Merrill." Referring to Whigs and Hanters and to his ‘irreverent atti- 
tudes to the academic proprieties’: ‘I’ve become a bit more inhibited 
since, simply because, although the book has been received very 
generously in some academic quarters, it has also been subjected to 
very sharp attacks, especially in Britain. In order to meet these I have 
had to sharpen my own scholarly equipment. When you suddenly 
realize that you are being watched by the largely conservative profes- 
sion you have to be very sure...’ He protested that Whigs and Hunters 
‘is not so formal and reverent a book as it may appear. In the first 
half, yes, it appears to be academic and almost antiquarian... . this 
had to be done with minute brush strokes.’ ‘It is partly written within 
an English historiographical argument which may not be wholly 
apparent to the American reader.’ Los Muertos no hablan. 


Personal isolation and praise of law were combined in the epilogue to 
the book. Its effect upon readers was very different from The Making 
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twelve years earlier. The ‘rule of some kind of law is...a profound 
human good’. This contrasted with the antinomian spirit we thought 
we heard coming out of his mouth in 1968, as he sang Blake or con- 
fided that he was a Muggletonian Marxist. Nevertheless, in this inter- 
view, he apologized for his tone. Yet the circulation of arguments into 
prisons, into the remaining poverty agencies, into community 
colleges, seemed to come co an end with this pronouncement. At a 
practical level, the message was Go to Law School. The book played 
some part in the American movement of Critical Legal Studies As a 
sign of the times, this was the year the Supreme Court authorized the 
resumption of the death penalty. 


By 1977 One quarter of faculty consisted of academics of working- 
class origin. They feel they are imposters. Half committed, half resentful, 
an imposter syodrome develops as careerism and conformism per- 
vert relationships aod clash with meritocratic and egalitarian ideals. 
The disputes between Herb Gutman and Eugene Genovese, eminent 
examples of the new-style academic, indicated a serious fracture and 
diminution of the mass discussions of the sixties. The strident voices 
of these academic titans bellowed or hissed within the university 
walls. ‘Genovese, like Gutman, came to see culture as the terrain of 
class warfare. But where Gutman viewed the struggle from the 
botom, Genovese saw it from the top.'™ This happened to be a 
snake stomping where I didn't wear shoes, and I was bit. As Gutman 
was influenced by Thompson, now speaking of capitalism and class, 
so Thompson's presence in the university discussion was influenced 
by Gutman who emphasized the cultural, the symbolic, the anthro- 
pological 


Influenced less as a result of those debates than by the changing polit- 
ical and class composition of the university, the limitations of The 
Making began to be expressed. There was hardly anything in it about 
the slave trade, hence, of African-American history, and surely chat 
belonged to che working class in England.” Its remarks about Irish 
workers in England were found by American students to be belittling. 
Why wasn't there any Irish history in ic, after all there was a lot of 
English in Ireland? The book seemed to some critics to be about 
artisans and skilled workers, while neglecting other workers. Joan 
Scott took the author to task for having a male-centred outlook.™ So, 
while The Making had been removed from the Movement, neverthe- 
less, great movement remained in The Making. 


Edward did not disavow Gutman’s presentation; indeed, I chink that 
he welcomed it. Again we see the new emphasis in the interview with 
Merrill. In the case of Albtom’s Fata) Tree and Whigs and Hunters, ‘I 
m not only concerned with recovering forgotten evidence of class 


"3 Jake Ryan and Charles Sackrey, Strangers rw Paradise Academacs from the Working Class, 
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struggle: I am also much concerned with structure of dominance, the 
ritual of capital punishment, the symbolic hegemony of the law.’ 
Already, he is conceiving class struggle as being different from, other 
than, law, hanging, and dominance. His contributions to Albton’s 
Fatal Tree as well as Whigs and Hexters do not include that attention to 
labour process found in ‘Homage to Tom Maguire’, for instance, or 
many parts of The Making. The question of the sixties radical, What is 
the Working Class? no longer exercised him. Hence, we wrote an 
elegy to that Thompson.” 


In his letters of early 1973 he is despondent. ‘Politics? Almost none 
around. Back to magnolias! And much the same in 1974: writing at 
his fiftieth birthday, ‘Now it is all downhill. It scarcely seems co be 
worth while planting any more trees.” And yet he’d write of the gar- 
den: ‘there is: rasps, strawbs, red, white and black currants, worces- 
terberries, wineberries, gooseberries, loganberries, lettuces, radishes, 
asparagus, tomatoes, globe artichokes, Jerusalem artichokes, marrow, 
cucumber, broad beans, peas, runner beans, french beans, rhubarb, 
cabbage, broccoli, carrots, leeks, spring onions, celery, CORN, apples, 
peaches, nectarines and weeds.’ This is the garden where he died 28 
August 1993. 


This is the garden that provided practical riches against “The Poverty 
of Theory’, his last attempt to beat the bounds of 1956. From that 
point Edward went (back) into the Peace Movement, and our paths 
diverged. The Cold War ended; Peace did not arise. I sull don't see 
why the working class is boring, as he wrote this last summer in Dzs- 
sent. By contrast, chat old thirst has once again been aroused by his 
forthcoming Blake book. Will Haiti be in that particular snake 
stomping? Will the wigs off? 


7 Midnight Notes, ‘Elegy for E.P Thompson’, Pesthwmens Neves (1983), pp 13-16. 


Edward Thompson 


Anti-Hegemony: The Legacy 
of William Blake 


This has been a long, and perhaps strange, way into William Blake.* On one 
matter I am impenitent. Blake can’t have dreamed up a whole vocabulary of 
symbolism, which touches at so many points the traditions which I have dis- 
cussed, for himself sb novo. Nor can he have put it together like mosaic from 
his reading. Things don’t happen like that. Nor can it have arisen just from 
a reading of the Bible, for this presupposes the Bible, and particular pas- 
sages of Genesis, read in a particular way. The author of the Prefaces to Jeru- 
salem and the ‘Annotations to Watson’, of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
and The Everlasting Gospel, was writing within a known tradition, using terms 
made familiar by seven or eight generations of London sectaries. soi 
Certainly my argument does not stand or fall upon the Muggletonian hypo- 
thesis. What this does is to give the argument concretion and indicate one 
possible actual context. Whether or not Blake’s family, or any of them, came 
from this particular church is not the critical question. There were other 
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sects and other milieux, whose records may be irrecoverable. Coppin- 
ists and ‘Sweet Singers of Israel’ perhaps had meetings and discourses 
over doctrine of a similar kind, at least until the 17408 or 17508. The 
astonishing survival of these Muggletonian records shows at least that 
such kinds of people were about, that their faith was strong and that 
the seventeenth-century antinomian traditions ran strongly through to 
Blake's time. He must have come from some such familial context. 


By 1750 or 1760 it is probable that most of the petty sects reported as 
existing in 1706 no longer survived in their old forms. But the vocabu- 
lary survived, and it was continually in search of new vehicles for its 
expression. The sects had never been hermetically sealed against each 
other; part of the intellectual excitement of sectarianism (then, as 
now) had been found in the factional disputes between sects, the open 
debates, the struggle to convert each other’s disciples. An earnest 
seeker might sample different sects, and move on from one to another 
Such seekers were still to be found at the end of the century, like the 
earnest artisans, John Wright and William Bryan, who, in 1789, 
walked all the way to Avignon in search of spiritual revelation.’ And 
the same fierce intellectual disputes continued. When the Reverend 
Richard Clarke came to the city in r788 and preached universal 
redemption, ‘the sectaries were ready to tear him out of the Pulpit 
and one person called out when preaching at the Temple Church, 
“This man preaches false doctrine.” '? We will do best to think of a 
sectarian and antinomian gathering-ground in London, where heret- 
ical tracts were cherished, where sects suffered secessions and new 
hierarchs arose, where Behmenists disputed with Universalists, and 
where seekers shopped around among preachers and little churches. 
If James Blake, Senior, can be shown to have been, at some moment, 
a Baptist or a Moravian, or if Catherine Hermitage was at one time a 
Muggletonian, this does not go to prove that they remained in these 
churches always. It is more relevant that we should see them within 
this general gathering-ground, with ics intellectual and someumes pas- 
sonate concern for heretical doctrine. And it was from this same 
gathering-ground that some of the first members of the Swedenborg- 
ian New Jerusalem Church were to be drawn. 


The Ambiguity of Antinomianism 


By the end of the eighteenth century this tradition of plebeian and 
tradesman Dissent had drifted a great distance away from the polite 
and rational religious culrure—a culture which, with its uneasy 
memories of the Commonwealth, still feared ‘enthusiasts’. And the 
derisory judgement which the learned and the accomplished then 
made upon these enthusiasts still imposes itself upon us today. We see 
them only as eccentrics or as survivors. At a casual glance it seems 
self-evident that those who turned their backs upon rational (and 
historical) biblical criticism, and who even ignored or traduced all the 
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* The present essay is an extract from The Mark of the Beast. Wiliam Blake and the Moral 
Law, to be published by Cambridge University Press in November 1993. 

27 F.C. Harrison, The Second Comtng, pp. 69-72 A brisk account of this episode 1s in 
Robert Southey, Letters from Exgland, 1807, vol. wi, chapter xvin 

2 Dr Williams's Library, Walton Papers, ms 11.43, Langcake to Henry Brooks, I 
August 1790. 
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advancing findings of the natural sciences (as did the Philadelphians, 
Hutchinsonians and Muggletonians), must have been locked into a 
religiose fantasy-world; they are quaint historical fossils. Donald 
Davie, who has cast a casual and partial eye upon the ‘antinomian 
and heretical sects’ which ‘effectre/y influenced Blake’, has concluded 
that ‘as specifically re/tgroms insights, their ideas are beneath con- 
tempt’. And he asks whether we may not have, in Blake, ‘a case of an 
imaginative genius born into a stratum of religious experience too 
shallow to sustain him’. 


In my view, the reply which Davie predicates, in the manner in which 
he proposes the question, is profoundly wrong, and this book is offer- 
ing a different answer. But Davie 1s still asking a necessary and signi- 
ficant question. 


I cannot see how an answer can be provided, by one who is not a 
Christian, at the level of arguments as to the ranonality of particular 
religious beliefs. How are we to say which view is ‘shallow’: the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth or the Muggletonian doctrine of God's trans- 
mutation in Mary’s womb into Christ? 


It might be more helpful to consider, not individual doctrines but the 
degree to which different traditions were capable of sustaining, in the 
vocabulary of their doctrines, a disciplined and consistent pursuit of 
knowledge and an enquiry into value, even when subsequent ages 
have come to the view that much of this vocabulary was erroneous. 
Where most kinds of positive knowledge are concerned (scientific, 
historical) then the answer would seem to be flatly on Davie’s side: the 
mystical and antinomian sects were not only shallow, they adopted a 
couoter-Enlightenment stance which was obscurantist. But where 
social or political assumptions or enquiries into value are at issue, 
then the answer must be very much more complex. 


The danger is that we should confuse the reputability of beliefs, and 
the reputability of those who professed them, with depth or shallow- 
ness. I have already suggested, in discussing justification by faith, that 
the antinomian position was consciously anu-hegemonic. That is, if 
we accept the view that in most societies we can observe an intellect- 
ual as well as institutional hegemony, or dominant discourse, which 
imposes a structure of ideas and beliefs—deep assumptions as to 
social proprieties and economic process and as to the legitimacy of 
relauons of property and power, a general ‘common sense’ as to what 
is possible and what 1s not, a limited horizon of moral norms and 
practical probabilities beyond which all must be blasphemous, sedi- 
tious, insane or apocalyptic fantasy—a structure which serves to con- 
solidate the existent social order, enforce its priorities, and which is 
itself enforced by rewards and penalties, by notions of ‘reputability’, 
and (in Blake’s time) by liberal patronage or by its absence—if we 
accept this large mouthful, then we can see that these antinomian sects 
were hegemony’s eighteenth-century opposition.4 More thao this, 


? Donald Davie, A Gathered Church, 1978, p. $2. 

4 In my view John Barrell’s persuasive argument as to the classical character of Blake's 
views of art and its function tekes too lictk account of this ant-hegemonic stance sec 
The Polstecal Theory of Parnteag from Reynolds to Haxiat, New Haven 1986, chapter 3 
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antinomianism’s intellectual doctrines (the suspicion of ‘reason’, justi- 
fication by faith, hostility to the Moral Law) constituted in quietist 
periods a defence against the reigning hegemony, in more active 
periods a resource for an active critique not just of policies or person- 
alities but of the deep assumptions of the social order. 


And we can take this argument a little further. For what the antinom- 
ian or Muggletonian declaimed against as ‘Reason’ we might today 
prefer to define as ‘Ideology’, or as the compulsive constraints of the 
ruling ‘discourse’. Antinomian doctrine was expressive of a profound 
distrust of the ‘reasons’ of the genteel and comfortable, and of eccles- 
iastical and academic institutions, not so much because they pro- 
duced false knowledges but because they offered specious apologetics 
(‘serpent reasonings’) for a rotten social order based, in the last resort, 
on violence and material self-interest. In short, the antinomian stance 
was not against knowledge but against the ideological assumptions 
which pretended to be knowledge and the ideological contaminanon 
of the rest. 


I am bringing into emphasis a resowrce of antinomianism, a stance 
towards the polite culture, whose strength is most evident in the con- 
fidence which it gave to Blake. But this emphasis also enables us to 
put into a single place a sociological and an intellectual analysis of this 
minority tradition. For in cultural or intellectual terms it is significant 
that antinomianism is an artisan or tradesman stance. Notations of 
class derived from the categories of an industrial society will always be 
anachronistic and misleading when brought to English eighteenth- 
century society. In between the basic polarity of the gentry and ‘the 
industrious sort’ or ‘the labouring poor’ there is an immense range of 
different social gradations and aspirations, but we are taken little fur- 
ther if we try to categorize these as ‘petit-bourgeois’, or ‘middle class’. 
For what may define the consciousness of these groups more clearly 
will be such factors as their degree of dependency; that is, their depend- 
ence on or independence of the lines of interest, influence, preferment 
and patronage which structured that society from top to bottom. In so 
far as some—but by no means all—tradesmen and artisans had a 
degree of occupational independence from interest and patronage 
somewhat greater than their more affluent neighbours who were petty 
clergy, tutors, clerks in public office, soldiers or sailors, attorneys and 
even (in some cases) journalists or artists, so it was possible for a more 
robust, anti-Court, and sometimes republican, consciousness to be 
nourished in this milieu. 


And to this we must add a further cultural or intellectual definition of 
‘class’. Everything in the age of ‘reason’ and ‘elegance’ served to 
emphasize the sharp distinctions between a polite and a demotic cul- 
ture. Dress, style, gesture, proprieties of speech, grammar and even 
punctuation were resonant with the signs of class; the polite culture 
was an elaborated code of social inclusion and exclusion.’ Classical 
learning and an accomplishment in the law stood like difficult gates- 
of-entry into this culture: the grammarian must show his expertise in 





3 See Olivia Smith, The Palstics of Language 1791-1819, Oxford 1984. 


derivations and constructions, the politician a familiarity with the 
models of Rome, the poet and artist a fluency in classical mythology. 
These accomplishments both legitimated and masked the actualities 
of brute property and power, interest and patronage. A grammatical 
or mythological solecism marked an intruder down as an outsider. 


Antinomianism, and in particular Muggletonianism, can be seen as 
an extreme recourse open to the excluded. It challenged the entire 
superstructure of learning and of moral and doctrinal teaching as 
ideology: the Reason of the Seed of the Serpent, now embodied in the 
temporal rulers of the earth. If we read this as a simple opposition 
between reason and unreason (or blind faith) then this is self-convicted 
irradonalism. But if we consider the actea/ assumptions of the ‘Age of 
Reason’ then the antinomian stance acquires a new force, even a 
rationality. For it struck very precisely at critical positions of the hege- 
monic culture, the ‘common sense’ of the ruling groups, which today 
can be seen to be intellectually unsound and sometimes to be no more 
than ideological apologetics. In particular, the dominant mechanustic 
(environmentalist or associationist) psychology with its set of stepping- 
stones from self-interest to rational benevolence (whose evidence is 
useful works) is challenged by the antinomian doctrine of the unlawed 
impulses of faith and love. The increasingly remote and impersonal 
image of God, the Newtontan prime mover of ‘Natural Religion’, is 
challenged by the personal embodied image of God/Christ. The pro- 
foundly paternalist character of the dominant social thought and 
moral sensibility is curdy challenged by the antinomian vocabulary of 
the humble saints persecuted by the temporal powers. Above all, anti- 
nomianism offered a central challenge to the Moral Law in a society 
whose legittrmating ideology was precisely that of Law. And when we 
recall that this same polite and rule-governed society multiplied new 
prohibiuons and capital offences on every side, placing the altar of 
Tyburn at the centre of its institutions, can we decide so easily on 
which side ‘reason’ is to be found? 


An Artisan Independency 


This may help us also to place Blake. Blake came, very firmly, from a 
background of London tradesmen. His father and mother were hosters 
(although not, it seems, enrolled in the Guild), his wife was probably 
a tradesman’s daughter, and the same social status was maintained 
throughout life by his younger brother, James, who was described by 
Gilchrist as ‘an honest, unpretending shopkeeper in an old-world 
style’. Blake grew up in the strongest centre of tradesman and skilled 
artisan inaspendency in the kingdom: both his father and his mother’s 
first husband voted for the anti-Court candidate in the face of every 
resource of influence and courtly pressure in the dramatic election of 
1749; and we may at the least assume that an anti-Court propensity 
was implanted in him in childhood. When Erdman tells us that 
Blake’s interest in the paintings of Mortimer, Barry and Fuseli ‘had 
aligned him with the underdog in the art community’ I suspect that he 
has placed the cart before the horse. Blake was already disposed to 
take their part because ‘while Sir Joshua [Reynolds] was rolling in 
Riches’ and while ‘only Portrait Painting [was] applauded & rewarded 
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by the Rich & Great’ they were deprived of fame and patronage. 
Blake had been taught in childhood to place a criucal distance. 
between himself and the Rich and Great. And the distance was never 
closed. Annotating The Works of Joshua Reynolds he came upon a list of 
members of the Literary Club which included Reynolds, Dr Johnson, 
Edmund Burke, Sir John Hawkins, the Hon. Topham Beauclerk and 
Dr Goldsmith, and he noted: ‘Oliver Goldsmith never should have 
known such knaves’ (E629). By the late 1780s and 1790s, when per- 
haps we may begin to use the term ‘middle class’, Blake found many 
of his friends and associates among artists and intellectuals from a 
middle-class milieu. Even so, his relations with gentry or clergy (Wul- 
liam Hayley, Esq., the Reverend Dr Trusler) remained exceedingly 
tetchy, watchful against any controlling gesture of patronage, full of 
the susceptibilities of one who doubted whether he should know such 
knaves. 


The difficulty is that, 1n today’s received wisdom, tradesman or shop- 
keeper is suggestive of conservatism and dependency: ‘petty-bourgeois’ 
has become a term of commination. But in eighteenth-century Lon- 
don the tradesmen were, exactly, where a robust, Wilkesite, radical 
independency was located. And if we suppose that Blake’s family 
were adherents at some time of an antinomian faith, then this inde- 
pendency would have had an uncrackable doctrinal defence, a pro- 
found cultural resource in faith, a presumption of spiritual superiority 
over the Rich and Great. What most distinguishes these pockets of 
radical Dissent among the trades is a stubborn lack of deference, both 
social and intellectual. 


This lack of deference is the veritable signature of William Blake. It is 
true that the gifted tradesman’s son found entrance into the ‘republic’ 
of artists—or into what, in today’s jargon, may be seen as an upwardly 
mobile profession—taking him away from the stodgy station of his 
brother James. It is also true that the arts are professions with their 
own long historical traditions, some—but by no means all—of which 
are strongly resistant to deference. Blake’s chosen masters and friends 
—Barry, Flaxman, Fuseli—will have confirmed him in his anti- 
deferential stance, his fury against patronage, his desire for an 
enlightened ‘public’ and an open market for artistic talent: ‘Liberality! 
We want not Liberality We want a Fair Price & Proportionate Value 
& a General Demand for Art’ (£626). 


But the stance itself, which extends far beyond the arts and into mat- 
ters of intellectual, political and religious judgement, has got that kind 
of cultural confidence and hostility to genteel hegemony which we 
have found in the sectarian traditions of radical Dissent. There is the 
abrupt dismissal of Bacon’s Esseys as ‘Good Advice for Satans King- 
dom’; ‘the Wisdom of this World is Foolishness with God’ (E609). 
When Bacon comments suavely that ‘triumphs, masks, feasts, wed- 
dings, funerals, capital executions, and such shews...are not to be 
neglected’, Blake notes: ‘Bacon supposes that the Dragon Beast & 
Harlot are worthy of a Place in the New Jerusalem’ (£616). The oppo- 
sitions proposed are between Caesar and Christ, or between Jesus and 
‘the Prince of darkness’ who ‘is a Gentleman & not a Man he is a Lord 
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Chancellor’ (8612). What belongs to Caesar is power, riches and war, 
and an attendant ideology which masks, apologizes for and rational- 
izes power or ‘Satans Kingdom’. Hence there follows a profound and 
critical suspicion of classical learning, of Greek or Roman models in 
philosophy, politics or art, which are the innermost defences and 
ornaments of the polite culture. ‘Moral Precepts’ [i.e. the Moral Law] 
‘belong to Plato & Seneca & Nero’ (E608); Bacon’s references to Sylla, 
Caesar and Augustus are dismissed with the comment, ‘Roman Vil- 
lains’ (£618); and, ın his last year, annotating Thornton: ‘The Greek 
& Roman Classics is the Antichrist’ (E656). Thornton's God ‘15 just 
such a Tyrant as Augustus Caesar & is not this Good & Learned & 
Wise & Classical’ (E658). As for the hegemonic rhetoric of his society, 
in terms of Constitution and Law, the judgement is explicit: “All Penal 
Laws court Transgression & therefore are cruelty & Murder’ (E607). 
And ‘Satans Kingdom’ is seen as of one piece, as a systematic order: 
the power and the ideology must be taken together. Those intellect- 
uals and artists who are corrupted by patronage or who act as 
apologists for the status quo are doubly damned, for it is art's divine 
mission to be eternally at war with this Kingdom. On the title page of 
Reynolds’ Works: ‘This Man was Hired to Depress Art’ (E624). Blake 
frequently falls back upon abuse of ‘hirelings’ or ‘Cunning Hired 
Knaves’: 


The Enquiry ın England is not whether a Man has Taleo. & Genius But 
whether he 1s Passive & Police & a Virtuous Ass: & obedient to Noblemens 
Opinions in Art & Science If he is; he is a Good Man tf Not he must be 
Starved. (E632) 


But this situation ts maintained also by the ideological defences of 
polite rational philosophy. Reynolds’ assertions are grounded upon 
Bacon, Locke, Newton and Burke, for whose works Blake feels ‘Con- 
tempt & Abhorrence’ since ‘they mock Inspiration & Vision’ (E650). 
This 1s the old antinomian antinomy, but faith has been replaced 
(although not always) by inspiration, imagination or the poetic genius. 
These are engaged in eternal war with Satan’s Kingdom, and that war 
is on every front: material, ideological, artistic, poliacal. When 
Malone, introducing Reynolds, refers to England's ‘unparalleled state 
of wealth and prosperity’ (1n 1798!) and ridicules the ‘seditious decla- 
mations’ of reformers, Blake comments: ‘This Whole Book was Writ- 
ten to Serve Political Purposes’ (E630). And, nearly thirty years later, 
he wrote on the title page of Thornton's new translation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘I look upon this as a Most Malignant & Artful attack upon 
the Kingdom of Jesus By the Classical Learned’ (£656). 


Not many antinomians delivered such shrewd and accurate blows 
against the ideological defences of their society as did Blake. They pre- 
ferred, in the eighteenth century, to disengage from the combat and to 
nurture a somewhat spiritually complacent faith. But it is their confi- 
dent stance, their robust contempt for the ruling ideology, which was 
transmutted to Blake. And if we follow any of Blake’s annotations 
Closely, we are left in Iitde doubt as to who is shallow. Examine the 
‘Annotations to Watson’. Who is shallow? Blake, or the utterly self- 
satisfied and intellectually complacent bishop, with his justifications 
for genocide ("The Word of God is in perfect harmony with his work; 
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crying or smiling infants are subjected to death in both’) and his 
bland composure: ‘Kings and priests... never, I believe, did you any 
harm.’ That the antinomian tradition had limitations is apparent; yet 
‘shallow’ can scarcely be the right word for a tradition nurtured so 
long and so tenaciously, or for one so close to the impulse of John 
Milton and John Bunyan. By the end of the century, certainly, it was 
becoming cranky, esoteric or a mere family habit. Blake, himself 
almost certainly a child of the tradition, let his whole intellectual and 
imaginative genius play upon its detritus, recomposed some of its ele- 
ments in new and more challenging forms, and redirected it forward 


to us. 
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Lin Chun 


China Today 
‘Money Dissolves the Commune 


Before I returned to China last year I was working on an essay entitled (bor 
rowing and combining Raymond Williams and Juliet Mitchell) ‘Culture: Th 
Longest Revolution’, explaining how difficult it would be to get rid of ou 
dominant cultural heritage of patriarchy, and more specifically, what I calle: 
Chinese patriarchal socialism. To my great surprise, I found from this visi 
how wrong I was, if not about the entire patriarchal establishment, then ə 
least about its socialist form which combined totalitarian repression anc 
protection, and in which we used to take for granted our dependence on th 
authorities or the ‘state’, as it appeared in Chinese everyday language.' 


Travelling from prosperous coastal cities to the still poor rural hinterland 
speaking with people of various backgrounds, interviewing those who ha 
been at the centre of debates on reform policies since the late 1970s, and par 
ticipating in various research projects, some of which were self-organizes 
and supported, I learned a great deal about the country’s recent development 
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and realized how profoundly different Chinese society had become. It 
was not just that the isolated China of the Great Leap Forward and 
the Cultural Revolution—in which my generation grew up to believe 
in the Maoist version of Marxism and socialism—was long gone, nor 
even that the initial stage of reforms set in motion by the popularly 
known “Third Plenary Session’ (of the eleventh Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in 1978) that legitimated the goal of Deng’s 
‘socialism with Chinese characters’ now seemed so remote. More sur- 
prisingly, the popular atmosphere of 1989 had also disappeared more 
thoroughly than would have seemed possible a couple of years ago. 
Tiananmen Square and political persecution were no longer of emo- 
tional concern, even for most young people and intellectuals in Bei- 
jing. Today the focus of attention for almost the entire population is 
neither class struggle nor ‘serving the people’, but money and wealth. 
Yet behind such evident materialist and individualist zest, a psycho- 
logically deeper and politically far more significant revelation to a 
hitherto dependent citizenry is that everyone now stands, or must be 
prepared to stand, on his or her own feet. 


A New Type of Cultural Revolution 


The larger context or material basis of this devastating breakthrough 
in undermining patriarchal socialism, linked to the ugly phenomenon 
of what Marx termed commodity fetishism, is of course the rapid 
growth of market forces. I remember being astonished in the early 
1980s, like many others, at some bold attempts in newspapers to 
promote a then inglorious phrase, ‘All attention to money!’ (pro- 
nounced the same in Chinese as the ‘politically correct’ slogan ‘Look 
only forward!’). But before long this simply became quite acceptable 
and indeed a naked reality. Marx was absolutely right to pinpoint the 
magic power of money or exchange-value in relation to capital accum- 
ulation, which had destroyed all ancient communities, communal, 
feudal, patriarchal alike, wherever it reached. ‘All that is solid melts 
into air, all that is holy is profaned...’. What once happened in the 
age of triumphant bourgeois conquest, as brilliantly summarized in 
the Communist Manifesto, is recurring even faster in China under Com- 
munist rule, though with a different historical content. In this regard, 
as a matter of actual historical possibility, culture is not necessarily 
very difficult to change. A cultural revolution could be accomplished 
within the short span of a single generation. In fact, it took the Chin- 
ese just about a decade to experience profound and indeed revolution- 
ary changes in their ways of thinking and acting, or in a word, living. 
Values, beliefs, castes, perspectives, attitudes, rhetoric and metaphors, 
political, moral, social and personal, have all been dramatically trans- 
formed, and continue their transformation. 


It is by no means untypical today for a skilled stace-enterprise worker 
to tell you that although he is worried about radical reduction in the 
welfare benefits provided to him and his family in the past, he agrees 
that the ‘big pot’ and ‘iron rice bowl’ for state employees should be 
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broken, for both moral and practical reasons. He might also have or 
be looking for a second job to provide extra income (which was not 
allowed before), as a technical consultant for a local township factory, 
or become an individual producer after regular working hours. You ~ 
may be puzzled in a crowded urban work site of self-employed migrant 
workers from the over-populated countryside (usually organized on 
the basis of kinship connections) by the very poor conditions of their 
accommodation and labour, yet the enormous cash payment they 
receive. Note that they were peasants yesterday, literally ‘locked’ into 
the rural places where they were born and fatally classified as agricul- 
turalists. An underage girl in a clothing workshop now answers your 
query about child labour with the perfect assurance that in the fields 
of her home village she would have started working even younger and 
for little reward, yet ‘did anybody ever bother to stop us there’? 


In any case, yes, she is actually supposed to go to school according to 
the newly compulsory nine-year education programme. But the immed- 
iate temptation of making money apparently overwhelms any consid- 
eration of a better future career, especially because she is female and 
hence, in the eyes of many, not worth the expense of schooling any- 
way. It has become a serious problem that schools, which are public 
and (poorly) financed by the government, have begun arbitrarily to 
charge fees and are thus unaffordable for low-income families. This 
also indicates one aspect of the general weakening of the state and 
state authority Policies made at the central level can be really ignored 
at the lower levels in accordance with the (short-term) interests of 
individual units. Moreover, there 1s as yet little effective regulation of 
the marketplace (just look, for instance, at the messy financial market 
or the runaway real-estate business which deals in public landed pro- 
perty); or rather, government interventon is frequently confused or 
misplaced. Decentralization has gone so far that it permits not only a 
high degree of local autonomy but also numerous unruly practices in 
pursuit of money. It almost seems as if population control is the only 
remaining area in which authoritarian Communist power is both ~ 
firmly maintained and rationally justified with sufficient social con- 


sensus. 


Even the previously tight press censorship is greatly relaxed, produc- 
ing delightful as well as nasty new publications. If you are patient 
enough to visit a busy street bookstall, or browse through all kinds of 
unofficial newspapers and magazines on a slow train or at bus and 
subway stations, you will find a dazzling amount of printed inform- 
ation, reliable or not, ranging from inside stories about the Gulf War 
to private lives of foreign and native VIPs and techniques of sex or 
gambling (on the stock market). Don’t be surprised if you read offi- 
cially approved articles promoting not the spirit of cooperation but 
the law of the jungle while claiming a socialist moral. A photograph of ~+ 
a fish-tank with two huge fish was recently shown in the magazine 
China’s Non-State Enterprises, sponsored by the State Science and Tech- 
nology Commission, its caption saying that the tank was put in the 
office of a new company manager who fed the fish with smaller ones 
every day to remind himself of the harsh environment of the market. 
The same publication also voiced the cry of a group of entrepreneurs, 
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“Why can’t we be capitalists openly and respectably?’ In the state- 
operated Xinhua bookstores, one of the bestsellers is called My Explen- 
aiton of Mysteries, proclaiming the ‘scientific grounds’ for superstition. 
Yet there are new books of better quality. A friend of mine has just 
published a study of the underground gay community in Beijing. A 
pioneer adventure in a hidden corner of our life, it really scunned the 
public and the authorities alike, who both deny the existence (hence 
the right) of such a thing as homosexuality. 


Not Just a Capitalist Advance 


The Western media have been reporting these changes more or less 
accurately at the level of appearances, basically with two lines of argu- 
ment: either to celebrate the economic boom which is attributed to the 
mutually reinforcing processes of privatization and de-ideologizing, 
or else to reduce the whole course of reform to a series of its worst 
results such as corruption, pollution, deceit, crime, and prostitution. 
Both are based on a methodologically rigid view that China is on the 
road to capitalism since it is no longer recognized as socialist, be this 
socialism unfavourably identified with Soviet-style statism and Stalin- 
ism, of more sympathetically with an idealized Maoist utopian popu- 
lism. Each of these observational stereotypes is only half-true, 
however, precisely because China’s still ongoing complicated social 
and cultural transformations do not really fit in with any either/or 
framework of analysis. 


In spite of a strong capitalist impulse, and many actual capitalise and 
petty-bourgeois or semi-capitalist elements embodied in the economic 
changes, it is not simply capitalism that has been advancing in China. 
In contrast to the road taken in the former Soviet empire, the massive 
public sector is still maintained, including major industries, foreign 
trade, banking, transport, telecommunications, the medical establish- 
ment, education and scientific research—though these are increasingly 
less centrally dominated and are supplemented by non-governmental 
institutions. Some advanced capitalist economies, of course, accom- 
modate strong public sectors too. But we do not witness in them such 
a large and dynamic sector of the economy owned by local public 
authorities, as is found in China. Nor can we see in prospect the 
typical antagonism of a capitalist ruling class extracting surplus-value 
from exploited workers, very often together with an unemployed 
underclass, that generally defines capitalist political economy. 
Perhaps welfare capitalism is different, yet neither the Swedish nor 
the Taiwan model has shown that it can do more than relax that 
antagonism—certainly not resolve it. 


First of all, the emerging large group of entrepreneurs, whatever their 
self-identifications may be, seem not to be a unified class of capital- 
ists. In terms of their respective relations to the means of production, 
many are in the public sector and so no more than specially-qualified 
employees (as managers or indeed controllers, to be sure) of state or 
non-state collective enterprises. Those in the private sector are in 
many ways restricted by external social conditions and are far from 
being in a position potentially to claim any hegemony. The economic 
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and political significance of the growth of an independent managerial 
stratum, however, should not be neglected. Secondly, given the domi- 
nation of the public (much broader than state) sector and the absence 
of a rising hegemonic bourgeoisie, workers are not free labourers in 
an integral labour market. The labour market which is ın formation 
will be conditioned by the overall context of the ‘socialist market 
economy’ regulated by local and national authorities. These political 
authorities have reason to respect and enforce some socialist prin- 
ciples concerning the claims of labour. Even those tens of millions 
who are newly separated from the land (though most keep their pri- 
vate plots) do not form an emerging proletariat fighung ‘the enemies 
of their enemies’ (referring to the feudal monarchy and landlords), as 
Marx observed in the era of bourgeois revolution. Thirdly, the issue of 
relations between foreign bosses and their Chinese employees in 
foreign-invested companies and joint ventures is a partial one, and 
does not have the weight to determine the nature of the system. It will 
be handled in accordance with the future path of the nation, which is 
unlikely to be set, as some are worrying, toward neo-colonialism. 


Here the most difficult question is that of ‘bureaucratic capitalism’ 
as posed by the tendency toward the formation of a bureaucrat- 
comprador bourgeoisie among party elites and their privileged famuly 
members. The Chinese remember only too well the ‘four big families’ 
closely connected with the corrupt Guomindang regime, who con- 
trolled three-quarters of national industry, and were a main target of 
the Communist revolunon—one of the ‘three big mountains’ on the 
backs of the people along with imperialism and feudalism. Is some- 
thing similar now coming back? Do those whose official positions in 
the government departments controlling public resources and pro- 
perty give them a vested interest in economic restructuring, and the 
sons and daughters of high officials making deals through ‘connec- 
tions’ with relevant officials and foreign investors for enormous 
personal profit, compose a new class? Is that class, if it does already 
exist, loosely semi-feudal and semi-comprador in nature? It is striking 
that the weakening of the state and a far-reaching—even staggering— 
decentralization have not been followed by the fall of the bureaucracy; 
China’s deep-rooted bureaucratic tradition has so far been able to 
‘absorb’ the market, so that money and power, or economic and 
political power, can combine in the private hands of some individual 
Communists in the name of reform socialism! 


I have some reasons, however, for seeing the tendency that we call 
bureaucratic capitalism, threatening as it is, as only transitory. Given 
the fact that wherever there are gaps, or confused policies, or incom- 
plete markets, there are corrupt bureaucrats, isn’t it logical to expect 
an end to their lawless pursuits when the transinonal ‘double-track 
system’ (of price and supply of raw materials) is no longer needed and 
the market matures with legal and institutional safeguards? How that 
market, desired to be reconcilable with socialism, would really look 
and work is of course another matter. Moreover, there are important 
countervailing forces coming to the fore, above all the mushrooming 
development of collective, cooperative, and individual economies. 
Also, under the shadow of the protest movement of 1989, the state 
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authority, while making every effort to prevent social turmoil, still has 
to wage a battle against local rotten cadres. Although the word ‘demo- 
cracy’ has disappeared for quite a while from our active language, 
mass discontent with corruption remains a key to the Chinese under- 
standing of the concept and keeps pressing on the political orientanon 
of reform. In this context, I am hopeful about the working class. 
Freeing themselves from apathy and passivity in the case of tradi- 
tional urban workers, from ignorance and narrowness in the case of 
the new rural workers with their peasant roots and ties, only their 
conscious struggle could be decisive in defeating capitalism in general 
and bureaucranc capitalism in particular, ultimately by way of self- 
management. 


Workers and Peasants 


But more needs to be said about the changing and ambiguous situa- 
tion of the old industrial working class. Having been recognized as the 
‘leading class’ in the Constitution of the People’s Republic, and pro- 
tected by an all-embracing security and welfare sytem, this class was 
nonetheless poisoned by a completely dependent mentality, willingly 
surrendering its nominal power to its party-state representative and 
losing its own initiative and vision of self-mastery. Short-lived experi- 
ments encouraged by Mao in workers’ participation and workplace 
democracy were truly valuable but without any lasting impact. What 
was most damaging in terms of class consciousness was the unique 
position of this class as at once subordinated and privileged, in sharp 
contrast with collective, contract and temporary workers and espe- 
cially with the mass of peasants. In other words, under patriarchal 
socialism this working class was both a beneficiary and a victim; and 
with its steady degeneration into passivity one of the greatest fruits of 
the Chinese revolution, namely the liberation of the politically and 
productively most advanced class, changed into its opposite. The 
‘iron bowl’ system silently became a constraint upon the productive 
forces, which is why the current reform will have to abandon it and 
seek to replace it with a different mechanism of protection and incen- 
tives. This will need to be accompanied by a major remoulding of the 
dependent and apolitical trade unions, and the question of the role of 
the working class in the future course of China’s political economy 
will some day become central. 


However, whether giving preferential treatment to the urban workers 
—a conventionally socialist policy decision—was historically justified 
is highly debatable, in any consideration of new China’s undoubted 
mighty achievement of laying the foundations of industrialization in 
the world’s largest poor country, within less than three decades and 
under unfavourable international circumstances. There is also a 
moral point here: to privilege workers was to discriminate against the 
peasantry, and so-called ‘internal’ capital accumulation entailed 
exploitation and sacrifice of the rural population. It is sad, a social 
evil, if that price paid for our economic progress was really necessary, 
if industrialization everywhere has inevitably to begin with subjecting 
the country to the rule of the cities. And it seems quite true that (as 
Istvan Mészáros put it) even after capitalism we have yet to figure out 


how to get rid of the power of capital which takes various (not con- 
veouonally capitalist) forms to appropriate surplus-value, to sustain 
alienated work processes, the division of labour, and the bureaucratic 
state. This is all the more serious because the Communist revolution 
in China gained its primary strength and went forward to victory 
from the red bases in the countryside. It was almost a deliberate 
betrayal on the part of the Communist leadership then to give abso- 
lute priority to industry and urban development, and ıt was no acci- 
dent that the Maoist attempts to remedy that bias were never 
successful. It is against this background that the initiative of reform, 
partly but strongly motivated by the sheer necessity of eliminating 
rural poverty, must be appreciated. 


There is nothing to be regretted about the dissolution of the people's 
communes, which paved the way to the second liberation of the 
peasants (as it is commonly viewed in Ching) after the land reform of 
the mid century. The Chinese commune, to be sure, was different 
from the Soviet collective farm in many ways—ic (rather than the 
state) owned the land, it had a low degree of agricultural mechaniz- 
ation, and it was established without force on the basis of smaller, by 
and large voluntarily organized, cooperatives. Yet it was, as in the 
Soviet case, a means of extracting from the peasantry the funds for 
industrialization, and was responsible for the long-term stagnation of 
rural development. I still remember how puzzled we were for the first 
few days in the fields of a northern village where I lived for five years. 
It was a cold winter, and our production team was supposed to level 
the land. Hardly using their spades ar all, the peasants just stood 
around chatting, day after day, and watched us working with cynical 
eyes until it got dark. Held up as role models for the city youth, where 
could we see their ‘socialist enthusiasm and vigour’? Only later we 
found that they didn’t work hard because they had so little to eat and 
hence no energy to do so; besides, it would not make much difference 
to their lives anyway if the field was flatter or the next harvest better. 
The failure of Mao’s utopian heaven of communal socialism was so 
bitter and evident almost everywhere—including the large fertile 
areas south of the Yangtze River—that decollectivization, once it was 
initiated by the peasants themselves in the late 1970s, would be imper- 
ative, and it surged forward irresistibly. 


Reversing the process of primitive accumulation through impoverish- 
ing the countryside, in either tes capitalist or socialist forms, China's 
recent rural reform has run an exciting course of lifting peasants up 
from a stagnant, poor and closed life-world. In the pictures taken in 
my village during a visit last year, it ıs my peasant friends, happy, 
healthy and well-dressed, rather than me, who could easily be mis- 
taken as having just returned from ‘rich America’. It is by no means a 
trivial matter that people there no longer have to give up a little 
leisure time and rush to a brick bed soon after supper before they 
would feel hungry again, that they enjoy nicely decorated new homes 
with some modern equipment such as tap water and a colour televi- 
sion, that there is a middle(!)}-school under construction right on the 
edge of the village, that most households now have someone to earn 
cash from non-agricultural jobs either away in the city or in the local 
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farm-implements or tile factories, that they begin to exercise element- 
ary democratic procedure in electing their ‘self-governing village resi- 
dents committee’, that instead of waiting for instructions from above 
they talk about new projects for the next year and the next generation. 
Similar things can be seen all over China’s vast countryside. Despite 
the current crisis of local protests caused by policy failures with 
regard to government grain purchase, price scissors and arbitrary 
Over-taxing, the situation of even the poorest provinces has got 


significantly better. 


The Communist Party under the leadership of Deng and his reform- 
minded colleagues deserves credit for its wise policies in support of 
these changes. Quite a number of decent Communists, highly placed 
yet with an honest guilty conscience at having allowed rural poverty 
and illiteracy to continue for too long, fought resolutely against inner- 
party resistance to what was confusedly regarded as ‘capitalist restor- 
ation’. (In Yanan and the Jinggang Mountain area, for example, seen 
as sacred places of the revolution.) 


The Economics of Emancipation 


Nevertheless, the heroes actually making the changes have been the 
peasants. It was the peasantry as a whole (the old classifications based 
on a person's pre-I949 economic status were officially removed in 
1980) who created the household contract system and specialized 
household production (more easily mechanized) in agriculture and 
sidelines, expanded the village and township enterprises which today 
account for 40 per cent of total industrial output, and then, in the 
advanced southeastern region, have begun to build new cities mainly 
with their own investment. While the early bourgeoisie, driven by 
profits, constantly revolutionized production and therefore social 
relations in Europe, Chinese peasants, so to speak, took the lead all 
the way in China’s present reform for modernization. As the van- 
guard of such a historical movement, once again they defied the defi- 
nition of a conservative ‘peasant’ class to be found in the Marxist 
dictionary, ultimately by consciously and willingly transforming them- 
selves. Indeed a sizeable portion of them are not peasants any more 
and have been integrated into new walks of life in the cities. A still 
larger portion, while for the most part staying where they are, have 
become workers or entrepreneurs among other occupations in local 
industrial, commercial and service businesses. From a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, if you ask how a large part of the massive sur- 
plus rural labour force could be drawn away and agricultural effi- 
ciency raised, here is the answer. 


Far beyond raising the living standard of the mass of peasants and 
reducing inequality between town and country, the significance of 
rural reform also lies in its political meaning—self-emancipation, as 
mentioned. before—and its economic impact on the national scale. It 
is by looking at what has been going on in the countryside, especially 
the most dynamic south, that we can make sense of the special Chin- 
ese path co industrializacion and urbanization. This is something of 
far-reaching importance if we take into account the tremendous diffi- 
culties in introducing a market mechanism into any country: with 


the heavy bureaucratic planning apparatus on the one hand, and the 
grievous social cost in pursuing development in many post-colonial 
thicd-world countries on the other. In China, thanks to the initial suc- 
cesses in reorganizing agriculture and rural industries, the longstand- 
ing problem of grain shortage seems to have been largely resolved, 
and an improved life for the great majority of the population ensured 
by an adequate supply of basic consumer goods. China's economy is 
thus likely to withstand the current problems of overheating and :nfla- 
tion, and the government is considering running the risk of finally lift- 
ing price controls and reforming the structure and management of 
urban industries as well as financial institutions. State-operated firms 
are about to begin an ownership reform, for example, by socializing 
property rights through experimenting with stock systems and mak- 
ing their employees shareholders, as already prepared for materially 
aod psychologically by pioneering reforms in the non-state sectors. 
Without any ‘shock therapy’, China 1s setting an example of system 
transformation from a central command to a market economy. 


True, tens of thousands of migrants still arrive in Beijing, Guangzhou 
and the other big cities each day to look for a job, thus increasing the 
pressure of urban unemployment which characterizes so many devel- 
oping capitalist economies. The minimum legal requirements for 
labour conditions and environmental protection are often unfulfilled 
in small rural factories and mines. Redundant plants go bankrupt 
without any protective arrangements for their dismissed workers. 
Even more disturbing are the not isolated horrors of private exploit- 
ation and usury, and the intensifying polarization between poor and 
rich. These are serious cases but not sufficient to convince me that a 
capitalist economy is in formation, even at an early stage. 


Consider, in terms of ownership and control, the large number of vil- 
lage and township enterprises that are founded and collectively owned 
by local communities, aimed at their own benefit. Usually by common 
consent such enterprises are obliged to take care of all the families in 
the community through special measures to ensure equal employment 
and public welfare funding. Those enterprises run by the grassroots 
local authorities are by and large similar in terms of policy orient- 
ation. The driving force behind even many of the various private 
holdings is not profit or profitable income for further reinvestment, 
but just improvement of life, or in the plain words of the appealing 
Dengist slogan: ‘Getting rich first’. Because so many of these enter- 
prises are of a mixed nature and difficult to classify under any of the 
available categories, we do not have proportional statistics of them. 


Consider, moreover, the continuous development of rural credit coop- 
eratives and other cooperatives such as those 1n trade, in improved 
varieties of seeds and other farm supplies, and in medical service. 
Classes in agricultural science and technology, many of which are 
remarkably still free in a widespread money culture, are provided 
both by local government offices and spontaneously by peasant spe- 
cialists themelves or by county schools and provincial universities. 
More broadly, there are also the institutional changes made in the 
past ten years or so, especially affecting the People’s Congress. Less 
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and less a rubber stamp, its deputies engage in real policy debates, 
fighting for or against, for instance, the Bankruptcy Law and the 
Third Dam construction on the Yangtze river. I would also count the 
ambitious building projects, above all in transportation, in remote 
and poor rural regions. They are supervised by the nationwide organ- 
ization known as the Combatting Poverty Commission which not only 
receives a huge amount of funds from the central Ministry of Finance 
each year, but also enjoys generous support from non-government 
sources. More than a quarter of China’s counties are still below the 
official poverty level and rely substanually on state subsidies. 


To view this last factor as non-capitalist is rather more ambiguous. 
Something similar might be found in the developing capitalist coun- 
tries of Latin America, not to mention the newly developed Asian 
tigers, which are more of a stare-capitalist type. But in China this is 
not just on a far larger scale. There is also an underlying difference in 
motivation or social consciousness between China and the other cases. 
This is the penetrating power of socialist ideas, with an emphasis on 
egalitarianism and social justice in their Chinese expression, in a non- 
religious country. If no longer as an ideology or cultural norm, these 
remain alive and inspiring as ideal principles. Even more relevant, I 
would stress, is the continuing presence of anti-capitalist public 
sentiment in a post-revolutionary society. Remembering the causes 
of the destruction of the old regime as well as the forces that brought 
about the new, this society knows, despite the effects of a currently 
prevailing ‘false consciousness’, that it cannot afford full-scale privat- 
ization or severe inequality (even though it was blind to one of the 
fundamental flaws of the system, namely inequality between the two 
great labouring classes), nor can it really endure free competition 
and leave the very weak and poor in despair. The nationally sup- 
ported fund-raising programme for the Hope Project, aiming at 
enabling children of the poorest peasant families to go to school, is 
only a small example. 


The Revolutionary Legacy 


After all, China did experience an epic popular revolution. That revo- 
lution not only achieved genuine national independence and a com- 
plete land reform; it also overthrew, by 1949, a bureaucratic capitalist 
class backed by the imperialist powers and, by 1956, eliminated, 
through money redemption of privately held industrial and commer- 
cial property, a native bourgeoisie. Capitalism, in fact, never made a 
fortune for itself on the mainland of an ancient civilization. It was 
ugly in our historical memory, first (since the Opium War) as a brutal 
and shameless invader and then as a criminal accomplice of indigen- 
ous oligarchic rulers. It is thus fundamentally connected to the wrongs 
and sorrows of the old society to which hardly anyone wants to return. 
In this sense, capitalism was already anachronistic before it ever got a 
chance to develop ‘normally’ in China. So to talk about our revolu- 
tionary legacy—which was loudly proclaimed during the pre-1976 
campaigns of class struggle but later implicitly or explicitly 
denounced by some radical reformers—is in a way to talk about the 
modern Chinese dilemma of being confronted by capitalism. 


Following the open-door move of the country in the 1980s, the capital- 
ist West turned out to look wonderful. Illusions have suddenly grown 
about a new Chinese capitalism, without distortions, liberal, abun- 
dant and responsible with ‘law and order’. But that is only a fantasy if 
not a joke: the illusions cannot go very far, if only because we've had 
a foretaste of what the worst mixture of the two systems could be like 
in stories about upstart official millionaires holding bank accounts in 
Switzerland. If there were to be a historic retrogression in China 
(where social traditions and conditions are so different from both the 
West and the former socialist countries of Eastern Europe), we do not 
have any western-style capitalism to restore, but rather our own semi- 
feudal version. Some Marxist intellectuals believe that China needs to 
make up a missed ‘stage’ of capitalism which appears to them univer- 
sally inevitable. This however only shows the lack of a sense of con- 
crete reality and a relapse into the idealism of dogmatic or wishful 
thinking. What Marx himself saw as a puzzle, his Eurocentric thesis 
of human development—from Greece the ‘normal child’, to Europ- 
ean capitalist maturity, to the western working class as prave-digger of 
world capitalism—has to be challenged in any discussion of twentieth- 
century societal transformations, and account taken of the Chinese 
experience as well. 


I have been arguing that China is not on the road to capitalism. But so 
far it is clearly not marching consciously towards socialism (or indeed 
anywhere) either, if socialism 1s defined in terms of the elumination of 
alienated labour, the creation and extension of the realm of freedom 
by reducing socially necessary labour ame, political democracy and 
self-management by the associated producers. Losing control bit by 
bit, our pragmatic leaders have neither any coherent strategy nor an 
interest in theory or ideas. By ‘socialist market economy’ they simply 
mean the maintenance of Party power while the market is introduced 
to rationalize the economy. On the part of our reformist economists, 
beside an interventionist state aiming to promote public interests, 
what differentiates a socialist market from capitalist ones, and from a 
market as such, has by no means been clearly explained. They are also 
overwhelmed by a fetish of the market supposed magically to resolve 
all China’s problems once it is ‘perfected’. Even the few who have 
been exploring ways of ‘socializing’ the market completely ignore 
what this would entail, especially in politics, in the international con- , 
text of a capitalist world market. 


The argument over where China is headed—socialism or capitalism 
—has been officially banned since early last year under the pretext of 
isolating the ‘leftist’ ideologues who use the label ‘capitalism’ against 
the reform process. A typical Dengist action based on his authoritar- 
ian habit and ‘cat theory’, this has nevertheless reinforced a pragmatic 
atmosphere in which the whole society is moving without a vision of 
the future. Apart from a secure and well-off material life, for example, 
what kind of social relations do we want among ourselves—managers 
and producers, men and women—and between communities includ- 
ing the Han and the minority nationalines? What kind of political 
system is desirable to regulate interactions between individuals and 
society, group interests and conflicts, and procedures of rational 


decision-making? What kind of cultural development is beneficial, in 
terms of quality and variety, institutional and spontaneous contribu- 
tions, national peculiarities and transnational assimilation? Questions 
like these have been asked and discussed, but they attracted little 
attention from either the public or the political elites, and in the 
money fever of the moment are way out of fashion. What socialism is 
all about, in Deng’s own definition which is written into the Party’s 
new constitution adopted in 1992 and widely accepted, is to ‘develop 
productive forces, abolish exploitation and achieve common prosper- 
ity’. Freedom, democracy, self-determination or, in a word, collective 
control over the conditions of human existence, are dismissed without 
apologies. Too bad that anything beyond an idealized patriarchal 
socialism is outside his and the entire leadership’s imagination. To 
think that Singapore and South Korea have now become the models 
for Chinese socialism! 


Undergoing unprecedented economic, social and cultural transform- 
ations—which are to a great extent also political, China is moving 
somewhere beyond either capitalism or socialism in the common 
understanding of these terms. The prospect is wide open. Maybe a 
mixture of everything suited to Chinese conditions? But more than 
this, and apart from more or less preserving their revolutionary and 
pre-revolutionary inheritance and imitating either the West or neigh- 
bouring industrialized societies, the Chinese have created and will 
surely continue to create new forms and contents of life and social 
arrangements which were unknown to any hitherto existing systems. 
In any case, one thing thar is certain is the fall of patriarchal socialism. 
On a par with the evident ‘peaceful evolution’ of the Communist 
Party is the fatal decline of its power. That was the power of the father 
of a nation who was at once repressive and protective, arbitrary and 
responsible, ancient and modern. His glory has faded, the old hierar- 
chical order established at his will is gone. Leaving what was familiar 
behind, personal attachment and dependence, hypocritical puritan- 
ism and ant-humanist anti-individualism, ordinary Chinese are now 
discovering their own desires and potentialities and working out their 
own salvation. Under the all-powerful impact of a money fetishism, 
China’s newly flourishing civil society could well rot and demoralize. 
On the other hand, however, the conscious participation, initiatives, 
creativities and self-determining activities of the people in their hun- 
dreds of millions ought to be truly liberating. It is these people, both 
men and women (the changes in women’s status and consciousness 
brought about by the reform are now a conspicuous subject of 
research), who are fostering possibilities for the government and 
taking opportunities for themselves. 


While historically, advanced commodity production swept away all 
precapitalist relations, the new expanding market is destroying tradi- 
tional (though not ‘pre’-capitalist) China in terms of cultural trans- 
formation. This has been a genuine revolution, a revolution at least as 
profound as the previous Communist one. Money is dissolving the 
commune, but this is surely not the end of the story. 


Alexander Cockburn 


‘Win-Win’ with Bruce Babbitt 
The Clinton Administration Meet: 
the Environmen 


— 


For the environmental movement in America the allure of the Democrati 
ticket in 1992 was not Bill Clinton. His record in Arkansas was poor. Tysor 
the chicken mogul, had fouled the state's rivers with an enthusiasm equalle 
only by his zeal for Clinton’s political well-being. Not fifteen miles from th 
state capitol in Little Rock was the township of Jacksonville. Here wer 
stored leaky drums of ‘Agent Orange’, residue of a manufactory that ha 
flourished in the Vietnam years. For years Jacksonville's residents ha 
imparted to Governor Clinton news of the cancers metastasizing in thei 
community as a result of the dioxin waste. The governor wept in sympath 
and did nothing, even when the federal government started incineratin 
these same drums of dioxin, thus disseminating the poison more efficiently 
But if Clinton was, from the environmental point of view, a dubiou 
prospect, his running mate seemed a creature of bright promise. Al Gor 
had even written a book about perils to the environment, notably the sur 
posed greenhouse effect. And the national leadership of the environment: 
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movement had high hopes that in the event of Clinton’s victory, Bruce 
Babbitt would be appointed Secretary of the Interior. 


*‘Market-Oriented’ Environmentalism 


Babbitt had used a ten-year stint as governor of Arizona between 1977 
and 1986 to make his own run for the presidency in 1988. An carly 
drop-out in that campaign, he then joined with Governor Bill Clinton 
in founding the Democratic Leadership Council, the smithy in which 
neoliberals would re-forge the corporate conscience of their party. 
Babbitt himself was a mellifluous exponent of what opinion-page 
pundits reverently termed ‘market-oriented’ environmental proced- 
ures. Through the alchemy of self-interest, these would resolve what 
Babbitt delighted in terming ‘environmental train wrecks’ in which 
corporate looters—though he didn’t put it this way—were held at bay 
by environmentalists mostly through courtroom battles. 


Any governor of Arizona spends much of his time trying to furnish 
cheap water to farmers and the real-estate industry and Babbitt was 
no exception. (He also demonstrated his fealty to capital by bringing 
in the National Guard to crush a strike by steelworkers against Phelps 
Dodge in 1978.) Working closely with the Environmental Defense 
Fund—a passionate exponent of trade-offs and credits in ‘market- 
oriented’ environmentalism, Babbitt filled editorial pages with 
columns outlining his views. He also took the obligatory trip to the 
Amazon to lament the threats to the rainforest (of which approxi- 
mately go per cent is still extant in the Amazon basin, in contrast to 
America’s ancient forests in the Pacific Northwest, of which only 5 
per cent remain). 


Not more than a few months into the new administration’s life, Bab- 
bitt has become a bright star in an admittedly dim firmament. Only 
Attorney-General Janet Reno feasts on coverage as lavish as that 
showered on the Secretary of the Interior. A late-summer McNeil- 
Lehrer profile offered Babbitt as emblematic of all that’s glorious in 
the American environmental heritage, a maxi-blend of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Joho Muir and the late Edward Abbey. Magazine profiles 
of the former Arizona governor were similarly unctuous, displaying 
the great man against a series of wondrous natural backdrops and 
fawning verbal drapery. 


Such hype is nothing new at Interior, traditionally ruled by Western- 
ers. Even Reagan’s first appointee to that post, a Colorado lawyer 
named James Watt to whom nature was the foe, felt it necessary to 
present himself to photographers kneeling by a purling brook in some 
bosky glade, attired in rigid Levi, a plaid shirt fresh from Western 
Wear, and a stetson perched on the crown of his head. Eastern jour- 
nalists who know little about the West will buy almost any nonsense 
from publicists at Interior about their Secretary’s credentials and love 
for America’s forests, rivers, mountains, prairies and the creatures 
that therein do dwell. At the onset of Kennedy’s New Frontier, when 
a vigorous preservationist movement was ready to explode after the 
long ravages of the Eisenhower years, the man placed at Interior 
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turned out to be another Arizonan, Stewart Udall. Udall faithfully 
performed the functions expected of their man at Interior by mining, 
timber and ranching interests. He leased off mining and grazing 
rights at pennies an acre, surrendered the national forests to the 
chainsaw and contrived immense pork-barrel water projects of an 
environmentally disastrous nature such as the Central Arizona Pro- 
ject, the Utah Project and so forth. More adroit at the ideological 
level, Babbitt is very much in the Udall mode. 


Reagan's man Watt was very good for the environmental movement. 
In his menacing shadow the major groups prospered. Babbitt, by con- 
trast, has this same environmental leadership eaung out of his hand. 
When Babbitt’s name was floated as a candidate for the US Supreme 
Court, officials of the Environmental Defense Fund organi emer- 
gency petitions to the White House to keep Babbitt at Interior. 
Higher-ups ın other mainstream environmental groups trolled forth 
the message that Babbitt was too vital a friend to lose to the court. 


At that moment, Babbitt was pushing through a plan for the national 
forests of the Pacific Northwest likely to nearly halve the old growth 
that remains. He had already placated the developers of Southern 
California at the expense of the endangered gnat-catcher. On his desk 
was a plan reflecting the desires of the sugar industry of South 
Florida. By family background (big-time ranching in Arizona) and 
political instinct, Babbitt supports the exploitauon of the public 
domain. He’s a ‘wise use’ man through and through, like the founder 
of the Forest Service, Gifford Pinchot. And like his Arizona predeces- 
sor at Interior, Stewart Udall, he’s no friend of the environmental 
movement. 


From Gridlock to ‘Win-Win’ 


A theme vigorously sounded by Babbitt is that inside any seemingly 
irreconcilable antagonism there's a dormant compromise awaiting the 
reviving kiss of the mediator. And if an antagonist does not volun- 
tarily respond to the embrace, it can be administered perforce. This is 
the ‘coercive harmony’ recently evoked by Laura Nader, professor of 
anthropology at the University of California, Berkeley. Nader had 
noted the trend towards ‘alternanve dispute resolution’ in the mid 
1970s, regarding this as a response to the confrontanon and litigious- 
ness of the 19608 civil rights movement. The idea promoted by 
Nixon's chief justice, Warren Burger, was to free courts of cases that 
could be settled through mediation or arbitranon. But the pursuit of 
compromise has gone far beyond the justice system. 


‘It’s basically a movement’, Nader explained to a reporter from the Sen 
Francisco Examiner, ‘against the contentious in anything, and ıt has very 
strange bedfellows, from people with various psychiatric therapy move- 
ments, Christian fundamentalists, corporations sick of paying law- 
yers, activists who believe we should love each other .. . and it’s spread 
into different parts of American life. We are talking about coercive 
harmony—an ideology that says if you disagree, you should really keep 
your mouth shut.’ The whole idea that conflict is somehow ‘dysfunc- 
tional’ is played upon relentlessly by the Clnton administration, even 
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as it mediates such conflicts in favour of the rich and powerful. In one 
of the very first meetings between the new President and the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress, Al Gore whispered coyly to the press 
that what they had just heard (some banal lines about compromise 
and joint efforts toward the common good) was ‘the noise of gridlock 
breaking’. 


Having given his former assistant Katie McGinty to the White House 
as coordinator of environmental policy, Gore himself leads a some- 
what spectral existence, like one of those stars that exploded in the 
seventeenth century in some remote galaxy, but whose light sull 
reaches Earth. His image appears on television screens but the man 
himself is nowhere. 


Babbitt, on the other hand, has adroitly seized upon the main compo- 
nents of Clintonspeak, realizing thar the press has a Pavlovian reac- 
tion to the words ‘gridlock’ and ‘compromise’. ‘Gridlock’ plays a role 
kindred to the mustachioed villain in old melodrama. We're sup- 
posed to hate it on sight. But gridlock is often a terse way of describ- 
ing a last-ditch stand by good guys holding off the onrushing forces of 
darkness. Gridlock held the timber industry at bay after the dreadful 
ravages of the 1980s. 


After gridlock and train wrecks comes compromise and, best of all, a 
‘win-win’ solution. ‘Win-win’ is the fast food of doctrinal conflict. 
The pretence is of course that of the professional mediator, that arbi- 
tration decently conducted or even facilitated (some White House 
cabinet meetings have been supervised by a professional facilitator) 
produces no losers. Consensus must inevitably be benign. (Those who 
have suffered through consensus meetings know that power is wielded 
by either the hysterical or the character- and intellect-impaired to whom 
all others must defer in the interest of getting home before dawn.) 


Since the notion of the credit, or trade-off, is so essential to the regu- 
latory oudook of the Clinton administration, it’s perhaps useful to 
offer a concrete example from Gore's home state of Tennessee. Sena- 
tor Gore was roundly applauded by the environmental establishment 
for his vote for the Clean Air Act of 1990. This past May the key neo- 
liberal innovation of that act went into play when the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority bought an estimated $2.5 million worth of ‘pollution 
credits’ from Wisconsin Power and Light, which didn’t need them. 
This credit allows the TVA to exceed its limit of sulphur dioxide and 
` other toxic emissions. As Benjamin Goldman shows in The Trath 
About Where You Live, Shelby County, Tennessee ranks twenty-second 
among all counties in the United States for excess deaths from lung 
cancer. Sheboygan County, Wisconsin, ranks twenty-cighth from the 
bottom in the same category—an almost perfect reverse, mirroring 
the transfer of poisons from north to south, comfortable to poor, 
white to black. Shelby County is in southwest Tennessee and ics heart 
is Memphis. With these pollution credits the TVA could claim to be 
doing the right thing there, though the actual reduction in poisons in 
Shelby County was of course:nil. (The notion of a market in pollution 
credits was coaxed into political life in Senator Edward Kennedy’s 
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office in the late 19708, when Kennedy’s chief counsel Stephen Bryer 
described this regulatory doctrine in the Herverd Law Review. Later 
Kennedy sponsored Bryer into'a federal judgeship. With a record uni- 
formly friendly to corporate America, Bryer was touted early this year 
as 2 Clinton appointee to the Supreme Court. But alas, he had been an 
employer of undocumented labour and had failed to do the necessary 
paperwork.) 


An early and important use of ‘win-win’ as a political solvent was in 
southern California where spring 1993 brought news that gridlock had 
ended between the California gnat-catcher and coastal developers. 
The gnat-catcher’s status on the Endangered Species list had been pre- 
venting developers from running a toll road up a stretch of coast, thus 
opening up some profitable subdivisions. Then someone ın California 
real estate promoted the notion of ‘an ecosystem approach’ whereby 
the gnat-catcher and the coastal developer could somehow get along, 
doing their thing at either end of the great chain of being. ‘Ecosystem’ 
was the word thar did the trick. Soon Governor Pete Wilson of Cali- 
fornia, a Republican developer from San Diego, announced that with 
Babbitt’s agreement the gnat-catcher’s status had been downgraded 
from ‘endangered’ to ‘threatened’, thus allowing it to perch on the bull- 
dozer blade of the coastal developer. In the new ‘ecosystem approach’ 
the developer gets his teeth into coastal habitat and the gnat-catcher 
gets a bit of chaparral at the far end of a golf course now designated as 
‘open space’. This is the kind of ecosystem a builder can live with. 


The Climbdown on NAFTA 


Also working in Babbitt’s favour is the fact that the mainstream envir- 
onmental leadership in Washington has grown fat with corporate con- 
tributions and subventions from foundations such as the Rockefeller 
or Pew Charitable Trusts. Environmental majors with an active grass- 
roots membership really boil down to the Sierra Club and the National 
Audubon Society. The others— World Wildlife Fund, National Wild- 
life Federation, The Nature Conservancy, the Wilderness Society, 
have comfortable headquarters in Washington and little else. Their 
budgets are underwritten by large corporations. 


A good example of the interlocks between some of the environmental 
majors and corporate subventions was provided by tmportant sup- 
port offered to Clinton on the North American Free Trade Agreement 
by seven organizations in the spring of 1993. In a letter of 4 May to US 
Trade Representative Mickey Kantor the groups indicated their readi- 
ness to back the treaty if a supplemental agreement on the environ- 
ment included the provisions they set forth. The letter was silly enough. 
The signatories did not discuss the environmental implications of 
NAFTA’s rules in the areas of natural resource development (forests, 
fisheries, water and energy resources), trade, agriculture, intellectual 
property rights and government purchasing practices. (On this last 
point, NAFTA rules forbid the use of technical or performance specifi- 
cations as 2 condition for government procurement. In an excellent 
analysis of the letter, Steve Shrybman of Greenpeace USA pointed out 
that this would negate efforts by the US government to use purchasing 
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policies to stimulate technical innovation in the areas of energy effi- 
ciency, recycling and clean technology, along with performance cri- 
teria favouring local or domestic suppliers of green products or 
technologies.) 


As a fig leaf for their support of NAFTA, the seven groups requested a 
North American Commission on the Environment (NACE), which 
would plainly end up like those two useless international commissions 
already dealing with environmental problems between the United 
States, Canada and Mexico—the International Boundary Waters 
Commission and the International Joint Commission. The JC was 
given the specific environmental task of overseeing progress toward 
zero discharge of persistent toxic substances into the Great Lakes. 
Thus far, after years of ‘oversight’, the Canadians have not even com- 
pleted their toxic release inventory and, in 1990 alone, US industries 
discharged into the Great Lakes no less than 300,000 tons of toxic 
waste. Shrybman points out that NACE wouldn’t even have a mandate 
as specific as that of the JC. 


The letter from the Seven was stimulated by the World Wildlife Fund. 
Its president, Kathryn Fuller, had participated in consultations on 
NAFTA with the Bush White House and had been installed by Bush on 
the Advisory Commission on Trade Policy, an eco-reservation for 
apex predators. The Clinton trade strategists promptly paraded big- 
wigs of the Seven around Washington as evidence that-the environ- 
mental ‘community’ had come aboard. The Seven were soon on their 
way to Mexico to furnish similar services to President Salinas. In fact, 
out of the Seven only Audubon has any sort of grassroots base, and in 
some Audubon chapters local officials are vigorously antl-NAFTA. The 
other groups have no field presence and are East Coast in migratory 
habits, nesting ın corporate suites and recognizable by a mellow 
‘whorp-whorp’ sound, a cross between a warble and a chirp, emitted 
when the glint of the corporate dollar can be detected. 


To give an idea of the whorping that’s been going on: 


8 World Wildlife recently received $2.5 million in a donation from 
Eastman Kodak, whose chief executive officer, Kay Whitmore, is co- 
founder of USA NAFTA, the big corporate lobby for the treaty. The $2.5 
million 1s the largest single gift World Wildlife (known as WoofWoof 
by Beltway public interest folk) has ever received. Other donors 
include such NAFTA boosters as Hewlett-Packard and Waste Manage- 
ment, both in the $100,000—$250,000 range; also Du Pont and Philip 
Morris (whose chairman emeritus, Joseph Cullman W, sits on World 
Wildlife’s board, a body joined recently by none other than Whitmore 
of Eastman Kodak), each in the $50,000—$100,000 range. 


§ The National Wildlife Federation, according to its 1992 annual 
report, gets support from such NAFTA boosters as Dow, Du Pont, 
Monsanto, 3M, Shell, Duke Power, Pennzoil and Waste Management. 


§ Audubon gets bucks from General Electric, a member of the NAFTA 
lobby. Audubon also receives support from treaty booster Procter & 
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Gamble and of course that friend of all living things, Waste Manage- 
ment. 


§ Corporate, pro-NAFTA support for The Nature Conservancy 1s 
exhilarating, with Coca-Cola giving more than $2 million, and Canon 
USA and Tenneco puffing along behind in the $250,000—$500,000 
range. Among the Conservancy’s ‘corporate associates’ are such old 
friends as Cargill, Du Pont, Philip Morris, Procter & Gamble and 
Waste Management. 


World Wildlife president Kathryn Fuller supposedly told NAFTA critics 
from the environmental movement that her organization has made a 
cold-eyed assessment of the outcome of the NAFTA battle and reckoned 
that whereas $30 millon of Mexican government money was going 
toward conservation, and whereas at some level World Widlife had 
influence over the disposition of that money, therefore the damage 
that NAFTA might cause would be outweighed by the benefits of the 
money going toward conservation, as influenced by her organizauon. 


As can be seen from these impressive dollops of gravy, these organiz- 
ations have developed a comfortable symbiosis with the predators of 
the resources they are supposed to be protecting. Hence the popular- 
ity of the trade-off and the win-win solution. ` 


Environmental groups critical of NAFTA include the Sierra Club, 
Friends of the Earth, Greenpeace USA and the Humane Society. The 
most important of these, the Sierra Club, is a grassroots organization 
in the sense that it has active local chapters. As yet, the Sierra Club 
does not rely on corporate donations. Its stand on NAFTA has been 
more vigorous than its opposition, at the level of national leadership, 
to Clinton’s forest plan. 


Munich in the Redwoods 


The most conspicuous initiative of Clinton and Interior Secretary 
Babbitt concerned the forests of the Pacific Northwest and was 
launched with the Pordand Summit in April. Clinton had promised 
such a summit to the woodworkers. It was the concession the labour 
unions in Oregon and Washington got from the candidate when 
George Bush was trying to win their support. 


In the heyday of the Reagan—Bush 1980s an average of four billion 
board feet 2 year were coming out of the northwestern forests (it takes 
about ten thousand board feet of lumber to build an average home). 
This frenzy was finally curbed at the end of the decade with the 
famous ‘spotted owl’ suit when federal judge Wiliam Dwyer (a 
Reagan appointee) ruled that the owl's endangered status required 
suspension of logging in owl habitat on public land until the forest 
service came up with an appropriate plan. 


The timber giants went into the sumit with both a short- and a long- 
range plan. Restrict the agenda to public forests west of the Cascades, 
extort every last ounce of drama from the bogus owls-versus-jobs 
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issue, demand the opening of tracts of national forest and the carving 
of roads to reach them. Above all, demand ‘sufficiency’. 


‘Sufficiency’ and ‘certainty’ are legal terms embodying the corporate 
ravager'’s eternal dream of immunity to court challenge. ‘Sufficiency’ 
language opening areas to logging would lift court injunctions and 
suspend environmental laws governing Forest Service management, 
so loggers would be given a green light ‘notwithstanding any other 
provision of law’. Of course laws such as the Endangered Species Act 
have been prime weapons of forest savers, and the timber industry 
has long yearned to spike those weapons. In 1989 Senator Mark Hat- 
field of Oregon got ‘certainty’ for one year on forest lands, including 
the largest continuous ponderosa pine forest in the country, which 
was duly destroyed. 


The focus on the Pacific Northwest is somewhat (indeed dangerously) 
misleading. True, forest defenders are best organized here, and the 
industry’s ravages of the past few years in this region have been most 
widely publicized. But the timber giants have already essentially aban- 
doned or are preparing to abandon the Pacific Northwest, with its 
fractious activists. New targets of opportunity lie to the east, in the 
Mississippi basin, southern Illinois, through to the west side of the 
Appalachians and in the flatlands of the South, where quicker-growing 
plants than redwood and Douglas fir—pine, kenaf or hemp—can 
satisfy the demand for fibre. 


The future for the American timber industry is in fibre, raw material 
for what are called engineered construction products. You don’t need 
to wipe out a forest to have lavatory paper. Grow kenaf or hemp and 
even get Jesse Helms on your side by telling him it could be a substi- 
tute for tobacco. As Harry Merlo, head of the Louisiana Pacific, put 
it, ‘America’s last vast forest is waste paper, and you don’t have to 
worry about spotted owls’, or rowdy preservationists. 


The industry, as Mark Winstein of Save America’s Forests put it to 
me recently, ‘looks at the Us as one province of the world. They have 
an integrated stategy, way out in front of the environmentalists, who 
tend to organize regionally. And the industry tends to move where 
people and activists aren’t around, off in the inner basin from the 
eastern Cascades to the western Appalachians, where the main eco- 
nomic entity in an area doesn’t meet with much challenge.’ 


The smaller logging companies of the Pacific Northwest that use 
timber from public lands and have nowhere to run will have to adjust 
to reality. As Andy Kerr of Oregon's Natural Resources Council says, 
‘It depends where they are in terms of denial. Are they basing their 
expectations on the timber sale maximums of the late eighties or the 
timber sale minimums of the early nineties? Realistically this 1s a 
chance for them to get some timber. The law has been nice to us 
[Kerr’s group first used the spotted owl as a key to lock up tracts of 
ancient forest under judicial order] but not perfect. If the Forest 
Service obeys the law, our suits go away and there’s something they 
can cut.’ 
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There’s a good deal of hokum about the actual numbers of workers 
affected by preservationist demands, also about the cause of layoffs. 
On privately owned lands in Northern Celifornia spotted owls have 
flourished in partly logged habitat, and have indeed multiplied due to 
the nutritious contribution of the woodrat, which itself multiplies in 
logged-out terrain. Forest Service lands, however, are so badly logged 
that the owl has no habitat at all. Many loggers are out of work 
because companies have headed South. Simpson paper mill in Eureka 
recently upped stakes and headed for Chile. Louisiana Pacific has its 
processing mull in Baja California. Also, many people classed by the 
industry as ‘loggers’ are getting by through a multifarious series of 
activities, of which logging might be one. 


The old-line environmental groups have always been oblivious to the 
labour issue and needlessly made Congressional enemies in Washing- 
ton because of this indifference. The smaller groups have made assid- 
uous efforts to build links with labour, with mixed success. Kerr was 
careful to put assistance to affected workers in his group's three basic 
demands, though he also makes a broader argument. In terms of eco- 
nomic transition, he says, ‘I tell my friends in labour that they should 
look at the spotted owl as a friend because it casts the economic crisis 
as an environmental issue, so politically they can get a better deal.’ 
Whole local economies can be built up around regeneration and 
restoration. 


Save America’s Forests, a young Organization that tries to build 
national coalitions on forest issues, similarly places great importance 
on the labour issue, backing last year's economic transition package 
that Representative Neil Abercrombie attached to the Ancient Forest 
Act, which itself was ultimately axed by Speaker Tom Foley of Wash- 
ington as detrimental to his friends in the timber industry. 


Clinton Turns Up the Hear 


By August the full disaster that Bill Clinton’s presidency represented 
for America’s ancient forests became clear. It had taken a Democrat 
in the White House to armewist the leadership of the main-line 
environmental groups into signing on to the arucles of surrender. The 
first days of August saw the curtain of secrecy drawn aside, fully 
displaying the abject collapse, in the face of White House blackmail, 
of such groups as the Sierra Club, the Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund, National Audubon Society and the Wilderness Society. As the 
White House tssued a jubilane bulletin of victory on 3 August, 
acknowledging the ‘agreement’, i.e. capitulation, of the environmental 
leadership to its agenda for the forests, only the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council was holding out against enormous pressure to join 
the rout. 


It's the classic posture of liberalism before power: exaggeration of the 
enemy's strength, belittling of one’s own, preference for compromise 
cather than the protracted anxiety of struggle and possible defeat. It’s 
an old play whose latest act is now in its eleventh and as yet uncom- 
pleted scene. 
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Scene One. Bill Clinton promises at Portland Forest Summit on 2 April 
that any solution ending the standoff between conservationists and the 
umber industry will be scienufically sound, ecologically credible and 
will abide by the law. Environmental leaders deplore ‘gridlock’. 


Scene Two. Teams of experts muster in Pordand to formulate the White 
House plan. The lead expert is Jack Ward Thomas, chief research 
ecologist of the Forest Service’s Pacific Northwest Research Station 
and a genuine advocate of ecosystems. They develop eight options. 
The options have to satisfy the requirements of Judge William Dwyer. 
In repeated visits to timber towns in the Northwest before the spring 
summit, Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt committed the Administra- 
tion to speedy release of at least 2 billion board feet. (Through the 
1980s the loggers were taking an average of 4 billion board feet a year 
out of the Northwest.) Thus far the experts’ most voracious option, 
number 8, generates less than a billion. So the White House demands 
cannot be met by legal means. 


Scene Three. Thomas is shunted aside and Jerry Franklin, Washington 
University’s ‘new forestry’ guru, develops Option 9. Franklin, a 
laboratory Pangloss with political antennae, is an apostle of integrated 
management, confident that science can solve any problem, including 
the simulation of an old-growth forest environment after the regret- 
table necessity of cutting all the actual old growth down. 


Option 9g, aka the Clinton plan, is deeply flawed, politically driven 
and formulated in haste. It espouses discredited notions like ‘riparian 
corridors’ linking reserves. It even aims to subvert the ‘viability’ 
requirement of the National Forest Management Act, which was the 
legal basis for the spotted owl suit and provides that vertebrate 
species not just ‘survive’ but do so in populations that are well dis- 
tributed across the landscape. 


Option 9 supposedly drops annual logging in federal forests in the 
Northwest from the 4 billion board feet average of the 1980s to 1.2 
billion per year over the next ten years. Even this figure is held by the 
Congressional Research Service as unsustainable over the long run. 
But when one adds in logging tactfully unmentioned, such as forests 
east of the Cascades, Option 9 actually plans to cut more—maybe up 
to 2 billion board feet per year—as a short-term fix for the amber 
industry. There are 4 million acres of unprotected old-growth forest 
left west of the Cascades, and under the plan 2.3 million of these acres 
are scheduled for logging, which is 40 per cent. Of the other 60 per 
cent, no areas are inviolate. The forest ‘reserves’ will be open to sal- 
vaging and thinning. 


As Jeff St. Clair put it in his July Forest Watch newsletter, “The Presi- 
dent’s plan represents a significant defeat for environmentalists: No 
permanent and inviolate reserves; no prohibition on clearcutting in 
roadless watersheds; 40 per cent of the remaining unprotected old- 
growth is subject to commercial harvest; no ban on raw log exports; 
fewer restrictions on private lands; more intensive cutting in the 
forest matrix [i.e. the land between the reserves]; and increased... 
cutting on eastside forests.’ 


Scene Foxr. Option 9 selectively leaked. Initial reaction by environmen- 
tal leadership is hostile. Audubon vice-president Brock Evans 
denounces it as political science, not biological science. 


Scene Five. White House and Babbitt turn up heat. Supportive editor- 
ials appear in the New York Times and the Washington Post praising 
Clinton’s statesmanlike efforts at compromise. Babbitt begins to 
threaten that the White House will not be averse to Congress develop- 
ing ‘sufficiency legislation’ making Clinton's Option 9 immune to legal 
challenge. In 1989 Senator Mark Hatfield and the Northwest delega- 
tion in Congress used the ‘sufficiency’ weapon to suspend environ- 
mental law, thus freeing up 7.7 billion board feet in thirteen forests. 
Ac the time the environmental leadership called this an appropriate 
compromise. The timber industry, which has shown huge second- 
quarter profit rises over last year, takes care to denounce Option 9 as 
a sellout to environmentalists. 


Scene Six. Environmental leadership begins to buckle. Carl Pope, exec- 
ucive director of the Sierra Club, calls Clinton’s plan a sound option. 
Brock Evans changes trains and declares that Option g is a ‘shaky vic- 
tory. Leadership stresses grave weakness of environmental movement. 


The drama was still unfinished to late September. Resistance by local 
groups such as the Oregon Natural Resources Council prevented the 
environmental leadership from giving Clinton and Babbitt the go 
ahead (by not rushing to Judge Dwyer) for a cut of some 200,000 
board feet. The highest compromisers were willing to go was around 
88,000 board feet, at which point Clinton and Babbitt began to issue 
chreats of ‘sufficiency’ language, thus betraying the President’s pledge 
at Portland chat any forest policy would be consonant with the law. 


Sweet Money in the Everglades 


If there were set-backs to the Clinton—Babbitt agenda 1n the forests of 
the Northwest, no such grit perturbed the well-greased wheels of influ- 
ence peddling in Florida, where in July Babbitt trumpeted yet another 
win-win. Glance at an old map of southern Florida and you will see 
Lake Okeechobee at the head of what is sometimes called a ‘river of 
grass, the Everglades marsh ultimately draining out at the southern 
tip of mainland Florida. 


Today the Everglades are half the size they were in 1900. On vast 
tracts of reclaimed farmland south and southeast of Lake Okeechobee 
grows sugarcane, fertilized by polluting chemicals, cut by some of the 
most exploited labour on the continent, cushioned by subsidies and 
protected from foreign competition. In grateful recognition of such 
blessings, the sugar industry gives more money to candidates for 
federal office than Ford and General Motors combined. Disburse- 
ments in 1990 by the sugar barons ran at twice those of the National 
Rifle Association. 


The natural but slow dispersal of water from Lake Okeechobee through 
che Everglades is inimical to the orderly production of sugarcane. 
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Canals first irrigate, then hurry water off to the Atlantic, thus drying 
out and hence killing off the great marsh. Such water as is permitted 
to flow to the marsh is heavy with silt and phosphorus from fertilizer, 
promoting unwelcome plant life, especially cattails. 


It’s one of those standoffs where either you have the Everglades, 
including Everglades National Park, or you have sugar baronies, real- 
estate subdivisions and, in the not too distant future, no Everglades at 
all. In 1988 the federal government sued the State of Florida for failing 
to enforce water quality standards in che Everglades. Three years later 
the state agreed to a cleanup, with a scheme that was immediately 
belaboured by thirty-six lawsuits from the sugar industry and kindred 
interested parties. On 13 July of this year, under the supervision of 
Babbitt (himself supervised by the sugar barons, as described in an 
article in the Miami-based Daily Busteess Review), a new deal—essen- 
tially the one proposed by the barons—was disclosed. The 1991 plan 
would have cut levels of phosphorus pollution by 80 per cent by 1997 
and go per cent by the year 2002. The new plan has more modest 
goals altogether, premised on an engineering concept of proven fail- 
ure elsewhere in the country. 


The sugar barons will continue to get plenty of water. They will con- 
tinue to apply phosphorus with an unstinting hand, reducing pollu- 
tion in the Everglades by the simple expedient of denying it water in 
any form. Such polluted water as flows to the marsh will be theoret- 
ically cleansed in a series of man-made wetlands, 40,000 acres in 
extent. Building these filtration ponds will account for most of the 
$465 million of the cost of the scheme. The taxpayer kicks in the con- 
tributions of the State of Florida and of the feds and of the cost of 
advancing free loans to be (presumptively) repaid by the barons, who 
will also be writing off their annual $12 million-odd contributions to 
the scheme (as they write off their political subsidies to the politicians 
who protect them), all at further cost to the taxpayer. Growers who 
don’t sign on won't have to abide by the terms of the deal, which may 
indeed collapse because the barons, like big timber, want it all. 


The idea of turning the headwaters of the Everglades into a sewage 
treatment plant (a description offered by Jod Podgor, of Friends of the 
Everglades) has no encouraging precedent. It has so far proved impos- 
sible to contrive a perfect artificial wetland. But beyond that, there is 
a limit to the cleansing capacity of any marsh. In California’s Central 
Valley, the Kesterson wildlife reserve became so laced with agricul- 
tural silt and runoff that the state had to fire cannon blanks to deter 
birds from landing in the toxic bog. Finally, it had to be filled in. 


Babbitt hymned his Everglades plan as ‘the largest, most ambitious 
ecosystem restoration ever undertaken in this country’. Similarly 
enthusiastic for Babbitt’s solution was Alfonso Fanjul, chairman of 
the sugar company Flo-Sun, whose family—according to the Clean 
Water Fund—has contributed over $500,000 to Republican and 
Democratic politicians since 1985. José Fanjul was vice-chairman of 
the 1992 Bush—Quayle finance committee, which did not inhibit 
Alfonso from rejoicing on 13 July: ‘In November 1992 America cast a 
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vote for change. Today the Clinton Administration delivers.’ It was, 
he said, ‘the end of gridlock’. 


Such enthusiasm was not apparent from the environmental camp. At 
the press conference where the plan was disclosed Joe Browder, a con- 
sultant to the Everglades Coalition, said angrily to Babbitt, ‘This 
whole plan is bad science. I can’t understand why you would agree to 
this.” “Well, that’s my job, Joe, to find compromise,’ Babbitt replied 
before turning away. | 


Compromise or Resistance? 


And so Babbitt leaps from one ‘win-win’ compact to the next. Under 
‘mitigation banking’ as outlined in the new wetlands policy, develop- 
ers may build on wetlands if they contribute to the development of 
wetlands elsewhere, a strategy of proven failure. Beyond that lies the 
threatened destruction of 10.5 million acres of the Montana and Idaho 
wilderness, as Babbitt collapses before the Montana Democratic Sena- 
tor Max Baucus. Grazing land fees will be slowly raised, which will 
more or less catch the rates up with inflation. Assuming the Western 
lobby doesn’t defeat this one, the basic paradigm of resource use will 
remain unchanged. 


Back in Arizona, Babbitt’s lustre has long since dimmed among activ- 
ists who noted throughout his gubernatorial stint (1978-86) the dis- 
cordance between national posture and local reality: Babbitt the foe of 
nuclear power turned into Babbitt the friend of the Palo Verde 
nuclear power complex; Babbitt the man who lashed out against over- 
grazing became Babbitt the man who apologized to the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association for his intemperate remarks two weeks later; 
Babbitt the custodian of precious resources pushed for the Central 
Arizona Project, a pork-barrel scheme to run water backwards uphill 
for 370 miles across the Arizona desert to grow surplus cotton. 


"No! Not Babbitt, the rabbit!’ bellowed that fierce friend of the wil- 
derness, Edward Abbey, as Governor Babbitt proffered his ill-fated 
candidacy for the 1988 Democratic presidential nomination. ‘Babbitt 
is nothing but a flunky for the developers and industrialists who are 
rapidly destroying what’s left of Arizona.’ 


Now Babbitt is billed, at Interior, as the Great Protector. He defends 
his compromises as the best that can be won. He points to the strident 
attacks by the timber companies and some sugar-cane growers on his 
plans. But the predators always want more, and the environmental 
movement is stronger than its timid mainstream leaders suppose. 
James Watt would have been a betrer deal. Better an egregious foe 
than a cozening friend. 


‘If Babbitt ıs one of “us” we might as well pack it in and go home’, 
says Tim Hermach of the Native Forest Council. ‘At the end of Watt's 
time, the environmentalists had built themselves to their strongest 
level ever. Reagan and Bush took ro million acres of timber out of the 
publicly owned native and ancient forests. With Babbitt, it will be 
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less, but it will be coming out of a much smaller forest base and there- 
fore could be much more destructive in its impact. That’s what hap- 
pens if compromise is your moral centre.’ 


When Clinton was campaigning or when Babbitt was appointed to 
the Interior Department, did they have a clearly formulated plan to 
break ‘gridlock’ in favour of industry, to surrender on forests, wet- 
lands, incinerators, or on the Delaney clause in the Food, Drugs and 
Cosmetics Act of 1956 forbidding any carcinogen as an additive? 
Probably not. But the thrust of their own neoliberal assumptions and 
the impetus bestowed by corporate politcal contributions clearly 
established the trend. Like Big Sugar, Big Timber is an extremely 
powerful lobby. It takes its enemies seriously. In 1992 it targeted such 
friends of the forests as Representatives Jim Jontz of Indiana, Jerry 
Sikorski of Minnesota and Peter Kostmayer of Pennsylvania, all of 
whom went down to defeat. s 


So one can expect further delations. Environmentalists who placed 
hope in Gore are learning that anyone can make bold statements 
about the greenhouse effect, but the substantive environmental fights 
are about specific actions and industries. Run-off from agricultural 
fertilizer is a daily environmental disaster, but who wants to take on 
the farm lobby or the chemical giants? 


Internationally any environmental initiatives by the Clinton adminis- 
tration must be set in the context of the views of one Clinton appoin- 
tee, Lawrence Summers. This high-flyer from Harvard was formerly 
vice-president and chief economist at the World Bank. In this posi- 
tion he wrote his famous 1992 memo remarking that Third World 
countries could do with more pollution, not less and that one should 
not worry about advanced countries exporting pollution causing, say, 
prostate cancer since such cancer claimed its victims at an age far 


beyond average Third World life expectancy. 


This sally probably cost Summers the chairmanship of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, but he bounced back soon enough as assistant 
secretary for international affairs ac the Treasury. His intellectual pos- 
cure accurately represents the Clinton outlook. Clinton is not about to 
ask US corporations to internalize environmental costs. To do so 
would refute the entire spirit of NAFTA. 


And the environmental groups? With the Clinton administration the 
mainline groups with a grassroots base—the Sierra Club and the 
Audubon Society—face a fork in the road. Comfortable palavers with 
the administration will plunge the Washington leaders into conflict 
with their members. The members—or many of them—have had 
enough of coercive harmony. They know that federal and state regu- 
latory bodies are mostly tools of the corporations. They know that 
compromise—as with Option 9—means defeat. The next phase may 
well be one of fiercer confrontation. A phrase circulating among such 
organizers is ‘radical optimism’, which means essentially a pledge of 
confident resistance to the malign velleities of ‘win-win’. 


Andrea Boltho 


Western Europe’s Economic Stagnatior 


At the beginning of the 1990s, Western Europe is clearly facing more acut 
economic problems than are the other major countries of the OECD area 
Both the United States and Japan seem to be hesitantly recovering in 199: 
from their earlier, and relatively modest, slowdowns. Europe, on the othe: 
hand, after very slow growth in 1991-92, is heading into a slump that coulc 
well be deeper and more prolonged than the oil-induced recessions of 197: 
and 1981-82 (Table 1). Gone is the euphoria that embraced the area in the 
late 1980s, when the rate of growth of output had (temporarily) surged. It 
place has been taken instead by ‘Eurosclerosis’, a thesis already fashionable 
in the early 1980s, according to which the European economy is hopeless] 
ossified by (inter alia) overblown welfare states and powerful trade unions. 


Pervasive ‘Eurogloom’ should perhaps be qualified. Even if trends over the 
1980s and prospects for the 1990s look disappointing in comparative per 
spective, they remain very respectable in an absolute sense. Given a growtt 
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in population of less than % per cent per annum, average living stan- 
dards rose by some 20 per cent over the last decade and could rise by 
a further 10 to 15 per cent in the 1990s. For an area that is already rela- 
tively rich, that is increasingly sensitive to environmental issues and 
that exhibits a strong preference for leisure, as shown by the compar- 
ative shormess of the working year, such increases in per capita 
incomes would be considered by many as being perfectly sufficient. 


There are, however, two problems with this relatively Panglossian 
view of recent trends. First, slow European growth implies an increase 
in income inequalities within the OECD area. Figure A presents esti- 
mates of living standards (measured at purchasing power parity) for 
Western Europe, the United Staces and Japan. It will be seen that 
Europe's catch-up on America, rapid in the 1950s and 1960s, stalled in 
the 1970s and came to a virtual halt more recently. Indeed, during the 
1980s, Europe was also overtaken by Japan. While relative impover- 
ishment at the international level must matter much less for welfare 
than does relative impoverishment within a country, the efforts Brit- 
ain made in the 1960s to step up its economic performance, as it 
became aware that living standards had slipped behind those of France 
or Germany, suggest that policy-makers and public opinion may well 
display some sensitivity to cross-country income differentials. 


Table I 
GDP Growth in the OECD Area 
(average annual percentage changes) 





1929-38 1953-73. 1973-79 1979-89 1989—95 





Western Europe* 1.5 4.8 2.4 22 1.2 
United States —0.7 3.3 2.4 2.8 1.9 
Japan 3.6 9.1 3.6 4.1 3.0 
* Excluding Turkey 


Semrces: A. Maddison, Dymama Forces sa Capetelst Development, Oxford 1991, OBCD, 
Histerscal Statutes and Natsmal Accomnts, Oxford Economic Forecasting, Werld Ecomemac 


Prespects, spring 1993 


Second, and much more important, slow growth in Europe has led to 
a massive increase in unemployment which must be contributing to 
the rise in income inequalities within most countries. Table u illus- 
trates the magnitude of the problem. From virtual full employment in 
the 1960s (a state probably never before witnessed in recorded human 
history), Europe had, by the early 1990s, gone back to rates of unem- 
ployment reminiscent of, and indeed often above, those of the 19305. 
And while European unemployment before the War had peaked by 
1933 and declined thereafter, there are no such declines in sight in the 
first half of the 1990s. 


! The Japanese public was clearly delighted in the 1960s by the country’s regular over- 
taking of one economy after the other, and a simular spell of wellbeing seemed to 
sweep over Italy when, in 1986, living standards ‘surpassed’ those of Britain, thanks to 
the inclusion in the nacional accounts of a hefty proportion of the underground eco- 
nomy (equivalent to nearly 20 per cent of GDP) 
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Interestingly, however, Table 0 also shows that the area’s unemploy- 
ment experience is not uniform. While virtually all the ERC member 
countries are at present recording double-digit rates of unemployment, 
the five small non-BC members (Austria, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland) have, on average, had a much more favourable per- 
formance, even though their output growth rates have been only very 
marginally above those of the EC countries. 


Table II 


Unemployment in the O&CD Area 
(ın per cent of the labour force) 





1930-38 1954-73 1974-79 198089 1990-95 
Western Europe * 72 2.7 4.5 8.9 10.2 


EC 7.2 2.8 4.8 9.6 10.7 
non-B? 7.4 1.6 1.8 2.7 5.8 
United States 18.2 4.9 6.7 7.2 6.5 


Japan LT 1.3 1.9 25 2.2 





Nets. Data are oot sncdy comparable across countries and between the pre- and post- 
war periods. 

* Exchuding Turkey 

b Austria, Finland, Norway, Sweden and Switrerlend. 

“ 1930 only. 

Seras: A. Maddison, Dymemsc Forces m Capitalist Development, Oxford 1991, R Minami, 

The Econom Develepasent of Japan, London 1986; OBCD, Hitterwal Statutes and Lebear Force 

Sattar, Oxford Economic Forecasting, World Ecomonrx Praspects, spring 1993, C. Sorrentuno, 

“Methodological and Conceptual Problems in Measuring Unemployment in oscD 

Countries’, mimeo, OBCD, Paris, 1976. 


The rest of the article examines these two issues more closely. It first 
surveys the various explanations that have been given for the growth 
slowdown of the last two decades. It then looks at the rise in unem- 
ployment and at the reasons for the very different performance within 
Europe shown in Table u. The conclusion summarizes the main argu- 
ments and presents some speculative comments on possible future 
trends. 


The Growth Slowdown 


Though the forecasting consensus in the-early 19708 was happily pro- 
jecting growth rates for Western Europe similar to those experienced 
in the previous two decades,” with the benefit of hindsight it is apparent 
that some deceleration was inevitable. A major reason is to be found in 
the gradual weakening of three factors which had strongly contributed 
to expansion from the 19508 onwards. First, trade liberalization which 
had stimulated investment in the manufacturing sector, was bound to 
slow down after the Common Market’s completion in 1968.3 Second, 


1 See for example osc, The Growth of Oxtpat 160-1980, Paris 1970 
3 The demise of the Bretton Woods system may have also contributed The switch to 


floating, by raising exchange-rate uncertainty, is likely to have further reduced invest- 
ment in the tradeable sector. 
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Figure A 
Per Capita Gpps at Purchasing Power Parity 
(United States = 100) 
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Sources: OBCD, Natonal Accesati, R. Summers and A. Heston, ‘Improved International 
Comparisons of Real Product and its Composition’, Ressew of Income and Wealth, vol. 30, 


no. 2 (1984). 


Figure B 

Trade Balances in ‘High-Tech’ Manufactures 

(in per cent of GDP; three-year moving averages) 
3 


2.5 





1963 65 70 75 80 85 1989 
Searce: O§8CD Data Bank. 


Europe’s technological gap vis-a-vis the United States, which had 
allowed rapid productivity growth at relatively low costs,4 was being 
gradually closed. Third, Europe's abundant supplies of cheap agricul- 
tural and/or immigrant labour, which had boosted high profits for a 
number of years,> were being progressively exhausted or (in the case 
of immigrants) prevented from entering. 





4 A. Maddison, Ecomems Growth m the West, London 1964. 
3CP Kindleberger, Exrepe’s Paster Growth, Cambridge, Mass. 1967. 


The disappearance of an elastic labour supply was particularly impor- 
tant since, by leading to a state of virtual full employment in most 
countries of north-western Europe, it greatly strengthened the power 
of labour and of trade unions. Wages began to rise more rapidly than 
productivity already in the second half of the 1960s and this led, in 
turn, to a combination of higher inflation and reduced profits in the 
early 19708, both messengers of lower growth to come.® 


Seen in this light, the oil price explosions of 1974 and 1978-79 were 
no more than detonators for something that would have happened 
anyway. This being said, both their size and their nature—a combina- 
tion of negative demand and supply shocks’—significantly amplified 
what would otherwise have been a gradual trend deceleration. Faced 
with a concomitant sharp worsening in the terms of trade and a pro- 
nounced productivity slowdown, wage aspirations did not decline 
sufficiently in the later 1970s. In a neo-classical view this brought real 
wages way above market-clearing levels;® in a more Marxist-oriented 
view it squeezed profits;? in both approaches it sharply lowered invest- 
ment and this effect on demand was compounded by the drop in 
world trade consequent upon the shift of income from the (relatively) 
high-consuming oil importers to the low-absorbing OPEC countries. 


This familiar story has much to commend itself. Its major difficulty is 
that it is unable to explain why, nearly twenty years after the first oil 
shock, Western Europe should still be stagnating. While the growth 
tempo of the 1960s may be unattainable, litle would seem to justify 
expansion at rates of 2 per cent per annum or less and mounting 
unemployment. After all, real oil prices, thanks to the 1986 counter- 
shock, have returned to levels not much above those of 1973, inflation 
is down to rates not recorded since the early 1960s and profits (at che 
heart of many of the explanations for slowdown) are now back, in 
most European countries, at, or even above, their levels of the early 
1970s (Table 11). 


Indeed, the conditions for an endogenous upswing in the early 19908 
could seldom have been better. An eclectic view of what makes such 
spontaneous recoveries possible would probably stress a number of 
conditions, all of which appear to be more or less present in today’s 
Europe.” One is the reappearance of a ‘reserve army of unemployed’ 
—this has been obviously achieved following a decade of rising job- 
lessness. Indeed, mass unemployment seems also to have shattered 
earlier wage aspirations and, together with the ‘conservative revolu- 
tion’ tn politics, to have greatly weakened the power of trade unions. 


SP Armstrong, A Glyn and J. Harrison, Capstalism Simce 1945, Oxford 1991 C.L. 
Schulte, ‘Real Wares, Real Wage Aspirations, and Unemployment in Europe’, in 
RZ Lawrence and C.L. Schultze, eds, Berrsert to Exrepera Grewth, Brookings lostitu- 
tion, Washington, Dc 1987 

7 M. Bruno, ‘Seagflation in the sc Councries 1973-81. A Cross-Sectional View’, in M 
Emerson, ed , Ewrepe's Stagjlatea, Oxford 1984. 

E M Bruno and J. Sachs, Ecomomacs of Weridwdt Stagflateen, Cambridge, Mass 1985 

9 A, Glyn, A. Hughes, A Lipietz and A Singh, “The Ruse and Fall of the Golden Age’, 
ın S Margin and J Schor, eds, The Geiden Age of Capitalsa, Oxford 1990. 

© A Boltho, ‘Is Western Europe Caught in an “Expectarions Trap”?’, Lieyd’s Bank 
Rewsew 148, April 1983. 
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Table M 
Selected Indicators of European Profitability 








(percentages) 
Whole Economy Business Sector Industry, Transport and 
Communications 
Capital share* Profit share? Gross operating surplus“ 

1960-61 26.0 28.4 (40.0) 
1968—69 270 27.4 36.4 

1972-73 26.2 25.0 34.1 

1978-79 25.4 22.6 339 

1988-89 28.2 27.3! 390 





* Toal IG adjusted for the share of self-employment in the labour force 
b France, Germany, Italy and United Kingdom. 

© Germany, Italy and United Kingdom. 

d In per cent of value added. 


© 1960 

f 1987. 

Sewrces P Armstrong, A. Glyn and J. Harrison, Capetattom Stace 1945, Oxford 1997 EEC, 
Exrepecn Economy, May 1992, OECD, Hesterscaed Statrstecs. 


Second is the accumulation of a backlog of unexploited innovations— 
by all accounts, technological progress appears to have been rapid in 
the past decade or so. Third would come the retirement of significant 
segments of the capital stock, so as to generate potential demand for 
new investmenot—here again a long period of sluggish growth has 
clearly lowered capital accumulation, while significant relative price 
shifts must have further hastened the scrapping of equipment. 


Finally, one may also need the emergence of Schumpeterian entrepre- 
neurs, ready to venture into risky projects by seizing the opportunities 
provided by ongoing technical progress, scarce capital and abundant 
labour. Such a condition is clearly more elusive and the presence (or 
absence) of such a breed of businessmen can hardly be ascertained. 
All that can be said, however, is that the deregulation of many 
important sectors (witness, in particular, the 1992 Single European 
Market programme), combined with the technologically led move- 
ment towards smaller-scale firms must, at the very least, have encour- 
aged entrepreneurship. 


It could be argued, of course, that precisely such an autonomous 
recovery did take place in Western Europe in the later 1980s. After 
all, output growth between 1985 and 1990 was above 3 per cent per 
annum and unemployment in the area as a whole declined by 2% per- 
centage points. Unfortunately, however, closer examination suggests 
thar there was little that was spontaneous, or endogenous, about that 
episode. The initial trigger for faster growth in Europe (and elsewhere) 
came from the counter-oil shock of 1986 which, in symmetric fashion 
to the earlier shocks, boosted output and lowered inflation. Its effects 
were then compounded in the £C by the anticipated impact of the 
1992 project which led to an investment upswing by companies eager 
to position themselves in the new and much more open common 
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market.” Thirdly, the collapse of communism may also have generc- 
ated greater business optimism. 


In addition, booms in two countries strongly contributed to Europe's 
short-lived prosperity of the ume. Between 1985 and 1988 Britain 
grew by over 4 per cent per annum, largely in che wake of expansion- 
ary policies and the intoxicating effects of financial deregulation. And 
between 1988 and 1990, it was West Germany’s turn to expand at an 
annual rate of some 4 per cent, under the influence of a massive fiscal 
boost following union with the East. Elsewhere (with the exception of 
Spain which benefited from having joined the EC), growth remained 
more subdued and was, in any case, strongly helped by the surges in 
Briush and German import demand.” 


Exogenous shocks and once-and-for-all policy changes seem thus to 
have been largely responsible for this brief interlude. In their absence, 
growth might have decelerated further from the modest tempos of the 
early 19808, the more so as the United States economy was slowing down 
and the dollar was falling rapidly. Hence some explanation for the 
persistent weakness of the European economy still seems necessary. 


One possible reason could be found in Europe's lack of international 
competitiveness, often bemoaned by many observers. Evidence on 
this ts mixed. Europe’s real exchange rate appreciated only very 
slightly vis-a-vis che dollar and the yen between 1973 and 1979, and 
remained virtually stable ın the decade to 1989 (having, of course, 
falien sharply in the first half of the 1980s and risen thereafter, in 
response co the gyrations of the dollar). Prima facie, such trends do 
not seem alarming, oor do chose of the current account which 
remained in broad balance throughout the 1980s. 


Two reasons, however, suggest some caution. First, the real exchange- 
rate data do not cover relations with the East Asian NICs, whose cur- 
rencies probably depreciated vis-a-vis those of Europe in the 1980s. 
Second, an examination of the four major countries’ import and 
export income elasticities suggests that the former are, on average, 
somewhat larger than the latter (indeed, in the more recent estimates, 
this gap has grown significantly). This in turn would mean that, to 
secure rough trade equilibrium in the absence of further slowdowns 
in growth, Europe may need regular depreciations. Some lack of com- 
petitiveness is also suggested by absolute figures of hourly labour costs 


T BC, Esrepaan Ersaemy 38, November 1988 

a The volume of British umports rose by 30 per cent between 1985 and 1988, and that 
of German imports by 20 per cent between 1988 and 1990 

3 For che four countries the mean values of comparable esuumates—as given by Gold- 
stein and Kehno, ‘Income end Price Effects in Foreign Trade’, in RW Jones and P.B. 
Kenen, eds, Hamabeek of [nternatisnal Economic, vol u, Ammerdam 1985, P. Krugman, - 
"Differences in Income Elasticiues and Trends in Real Exchange Rates’, Exrepess Ers- 
mems Ressew, vol 33, no. 5 (1989), and W.R. Cline, American Trade Adjustment’ Ths 
Glebe! Impact, Institute for Incernstional Economics, Washington, DC 1989—are of 1.7 
and Lọ for the export and import 1acome elasticives respectively. Goldstein and Khan, 
however, provide a number of rather old estimates based on data for the 19508 and 
19603. Averaging only the values given in the two more recent sources results tn an 
income elasucity of 2.0 for exports and 2.7 for imports 
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in manufacturing (which show Europe as much more expensive than 
North America or Japan, let alone the NICs),4 or by trends in the 
trade balance for ‘high-tech’ products (Figure B) in which Europe has 
moved from earlier surpluses to present deficits. 


More important, however, in explaining Europe's growth problems 
has almost certainly been the stance of economic policy. While 
between the first and the second oil shocks, fiscal policy was used in a 
deliberate counter-cyclical way, the opposite was the case after 1979 
(Table rv). And not only were structural budget deficits reduced, but 
monetary policy also moved into a sharply restrictive direction as real 
interest rates rose to unprecedentedly high levels in the wake of 
developments in the United States.” This prolonged combination of 
tight money and tight budgets, by depressing demand, interacted with 
business expectations, thus reinforcing the tendency to stagnation. 


Table IV 
Indicators of Policy Stance in the OBCD Area 


OOO 





Fiscal Policy Monetary Policy 
Scructural budget Real long-term interest 
deficits* rates? 

1972 1978 1988 1972 1978 1988 

-73 -79 -89 -73 -79 -89 
ne 
Western Europe‘ -1.2 -5.0 -2.7 0.6 1.0 4.3 
United States —0.3 -09 -2.9 0.8 0.6 43 
Japao 0.8 -5.5 1.8 -2.2 2.9 3.5 


a 
* In per cent of GDP at current prices 

b Government bond yields deflated by GDP deflaror. 

© Exctoding Turkey 

Seserves IMF, Internatvona! Francal Statrstes Yearbook, RW R Price and P. Muller, 


‘Secuctural Budget Indicators and the Interpretation of Fiscal Policy Seance for OECD 
Bconomies’, G&cD Ecomemic Siwas 3, autumn 1984, OBCD, Dara Bank 


The reasons for restrictive policies through most of the 1980s are to be 
mainly found in either continuing high inflation, particularly in some 
of the countries linked together by the European Monetary System, or 
in fears that inflation might reaccelerate, despite high unemployment, 
should policies be relaxed. The desire to reduce public indebtedness, 
but also to curb what were seen as the excesses of the welfare state, 
played a role as well. An additional restrictive influence emerged at 
the beginning of the 1990s. The acceleration in German inflation, con- 
sequent upon the late 1980s mini-boom, further raised German, and 
therefore pan-European interest rates. 


nO 


4 United Stares Department of Labor esumares of the 1992 hourly labour cost in 
manufacturing show figures of $20.4 for Europe, $16.2 for both the United Staes and 
Japan and $4 80 for the four Asian NICS. 

D The reasons for the high real long-term interest rates thar have prevailed since the 
earty 19803 go beyond tight monetary policies and encompass insuicutional as well as 
demographic changes. 
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While this factor may be expected to wane as German inflation 
declines again, fiscal policies are if anything likely to get tighter vir- 
tually everywhere in Europe despite the present slowdown. The Maas- 
tricht Treaty, which paves the way to an eventual monetary union, 
requires a certain number of conditions to be fulfilled for accession 
and, ın particular, that the ratios of countries’ budget deficits and 
gross public debts to GDP be reduced to 3 and 60o per cent respectively 
by the end of the decade. In 1992 only France (and Luxembourg) were 
able to meet this requirement. In 1993, not even France will be able to 
keep its budget deficit below 3 per cent of GDP. 


Whule the virtual breakdown of the European Monetary System sug- 
gests that monetary union by 1999 18 no longer on the cards, virtually 
all the EC member countries (and also the new EFTA applicants) still 
seem committed to fulfilling the Treaty’s obligations—a commitment 
that is thus bound to entail continuing fiscal restraint. For some 
countries (in particular Italy, Belgium and Ireland, but possibly also 
Germany in view of the costs of unification) this restraint may well 
have to stretch until the end of the century or even beyond, implying 
that, on present policies, the unemployment outlook can only worsen. 


The Unemployment Experience 


A much diminished growth in output, combined with a continuing 
expansion of the labour force and positive productivity growth, led 
Western Europe, and especially the EC countries, into massively higher 
unemployment. As already mentioned, there are two important fea- 
tures to this unemployment experience. The first is its persistence 
across so Many countries, a persistence reminiscent, if in an aggra- 
vated form, of the experience of the Great Depression. The second is 
the very marked difference in performance within Europe between 
the EC and the non-EC countries. 


Persistence, in the EC, 1s unlikely to have been caused by continuing 
negative shocks to output growth or by changes in preferences towards 
leisure. A much more plausible explanation focuses on a failure of the 
labour market to work properly so that a return to market clearing 
equilibrium is prevented or significantly retarded.“ That such struc- 
tural changes in how the labour market operates are likely to have 
occurred is vividly illustrated in Figures C and D by the pronounced 
outward shifts in the EC’s Phillips and Beveridge curves between the 
19608 and the 1980s (and the near absence of such movements in the 
noo-EC countries). The shift in the Phillips curve suggests that the 
costs of disinflation have increased sharply in the Ec; the shift in the 
unemployment-—vacancies relationship that the EC's labour market 
now works much less efficiently. 


The traditional, Eurosclerosis, explanation for such changes involves 
variables such as greater trade-union strength and/or more generous 





* G. Alogoskoufis and A. Manning, ‘On the Persistence of Unemployment’, Ecomemuc 
Palsy 6, October 1988 

Y C.R. Bean, ‘European Unemployment A Survey’, tsa Centre for Economic Perform- 
ance Dicussom Paper 71, 1992. 
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Figure C 
West European Phillips Curves: 1960—69 and 1980—89 


Inflanon (per cent) 
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Unemployment (per cent) 


Sesrces: BC, Exrepean Ecomsary, OBCD, Eromomsc Ontleok, Labeur Force Statutes and Mata 
Ecomemn: Indicators 


unemployment benefits, both of which would raise wages above equi- 
librium levels. The problem with such explanations is that they are 
hardly consistent with the facts of the 1980s. Trade-union push, be it 
measured by the share of employees affiliated to unions or by the inci- 
dence of strikes, has declined markedly in most EC economies during 
the decade. Similarly, while the generosity of unemployment benefit 
systems did increase in a number of countries in the 1970s, the 1980s 
saw cither retrenchment or no change, suggesting that the contribution 
of such schemes to persistence can only have been very small at best. 
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Equally inconclusive are approaches that stress increasing ‘rigidities’ 
(e.g. greater worker immobility, more constraining legislation on 
firms’ freedom to manage the work force), or increasing ‘mismatches’ 
between the supply of, and the demand for, labour (due, for instance, 
to more rapid technological progress and structural changes). Here 
too, the available research suggests that these factors are hardly 
important. Rigidities are more usually a function of rising unemploy- 
ment rather than the opposite,* while mismatch, on the limited evi- 
dence available, does not seem to have increased markedly in the late 
19708 or early 1980s. 


In any case, none of these hypotheses is able to discriminate between 
the EC and the non-EC countries, given that the latter, with the excep- 
tion of Switzerland, have traditionally had strong trade unions, have 
relatively generous unemployment benefits (though ıt is true that the 
duration of such benefits is usually shorter),* suffer from similar 
institutional rigidities in the labour market and are, presumably, sub- 
ject to similar technological and structural changes. 


Explanations have thus increasingly concentrated on the idea that 
market clearing may oot occur, or may occur only extremely slowly, as 
unemployment feeds on itself rather than laying the foundations for 
its own absorption via a lowering of wage claims. The ‘hysteresis’ con- 
cept advanced in this context takes several variancs which stress both 
the labour market and capital formation. For the latter, the idea is 
that the sharp fall in investment which has occurred in the 1980s 
(Figure £) has reduced the capital stock to a level which is now insuf- 
ficient to employ all the labour force. This is indirectly suggested by 
the relationship between capacity utilizanon and unemployment— 
while the latter has increased massively, the former has remained vir- 
tually unchanged between che peak of the early 1970s and that of the 
late 19808. 


To be valid, such an argument has to rely either on an extremely low 
substitutability between capital and labour or on a lack of real-wage 
responses to Mounting unemployment. The former hypothesis may be 
true for some areas of manufacturing, but 1s unlikely to hold tn most 
services. The latter receives greater confirmation by estimates of real- 
wage rigidity. In a, survey of the fatrly abundant evidence on this 
issue, the conclusion is reached that: “The responsiveness of wages to 
unemployment is markedly lower in...the European Community 
than in... Austria, Switzerland and the Nordic countries’.” 


The reasons for such low wage responsiveness could be provided by 





RJ. Flanagan, ‘Labor Market Behavior and European Economic Growth’, in R Z. 
Lawrence and C L Schulete, eds, Berrærs to Exrepess Growth 

9 R. Jackman and S Roper, ‘Structural Unemployment’, Oxford Balleten of Economics 
and Statutes, vol. 49, no. L, February 1987. 

© M, Burda, ' "Wait Unemployment” in Europe’, Ecomemu Podscy 7, October 1988 

™ CR Bean, ‘European Unemployment A Survey’ Capacity unlizacon to manufac- 
curing tn the ac was at virtually idenncal levels in 1972-73 and 1988-89 (84.4 and 
84 8 per cent respectively), yet unemployment between these two dates had gone from 
3.1 per cent of the labour force to 9 5 per cent. 

» Ibid., p. 54. 
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Figure D 
West European Beveridge Curves: 1960—69 and 1989—89 
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two further interpretations of hysteresis that focus on the labour 
market. In one strand of the literature, the stress is on the power of 
‘insiders’, or fully employed workers, who ignore the problems of 
‘outsiders’ (the unemployed) when conducting wage negotiations. 
Hence unemployment bears no influence on inflation. Any negative 


n 


shock merely increases the pool of the unemployed without affecting 
the power of the insiders, while any positive shock is preempted by 
their wage increases. In this extreme form, the thesis is clearly unwar- 
ranted since employers are bound to take into account the presence of 
cheaper outside labour. In a milder form, however, there may well be 
some (increasing) truth to it—as production becomes gradually more 
complex, the value of on-the-job-training must also rise, thus confer- 
ring increased power to che permanent work force at the expense of 
oursiders whose skills and efficiency are unknown to employers. 


The other strand puts the emphasis on the weakness of ‘outsiders’. On 
the one hand, prolonged unemployment discourages efforts to search 
for work and leads co skill eroston. On the other hand, and more 
importantly, employers discriminate against workers who they see as 
having been unemployed for a prolonged period of time. The macro- 
economic outcome is the same. Large segments of the unemployed 
labour force are ‘disenfranchised’, i.e. have little or no impact on 
wage negotiations. Increases in demand thus quickly lead to rising 
inflation, once the small margin of ‘Keynesian unemployment’ is 
absorbed, thus jusufying the restrictive macroeconomic stances of 
goveroments. 


These various strands combine in creating an almost insoluble conun- 
drum: ‘Hysteresis imposes an especially nasty choice on policy- 
makers. They can reduce inflation but only at the cost of permanently 
higher unemployment, or vice versa’3 The British and German mini- 
booms of the late 1980s provide some evidence for this—in the 
United Kingdom, consumer price inflation rose from 31% to 8 per 
cent between 1986 and 1989 as unemployment declined by 4 percent- 
age points, while German inflation went from 2.8 to nearly 4% per 
cent between 1989 and early 1992, in the wake of only a modest (1% 
percentage points) fall in the rate of joblessness.*4 


While all this may throw light on the experience of the EC member 
countries, it does littl to explain why no similar developments 
occurred in the smaller non-EC economies. The most plausible set of 
factors that che literature provides in this area is linked to differing 
labour-market institutions. In particular, it has been argued that 
highly centralized systems of wage negotiations, as those to be found 
in the Nordic countries and Austria, as well as highly decentralized 
systems, as those of Switzerland (and Japan), are much more con- 
ducive to real wage moderation than are the intermediate systems 
common in most of the EC countries.» 


In fact, the contention that the Swiss labour market comes close to the 
ideal of a highly decentralized and atomistic market has been dis- 
puted. It has been plausibly argued that behind a facade of apparent 


3 PR Krugman, ‘Slow Growth in Europes; Conceptual Issues’, in RZ Lawrence 
and C.L Schultze, eds, Berrsers to Earepesn Growth, pp. 74-4. 

M In Germany, wage ioflanon was even more virulent, moving from 3 po more than 6 
per cent between the two dares. In Britain, however, wages responded only moder- 
ately, risiog from 7 to 9 per cent. 

31. Calmfors and] Driffill, ‘Bargaining Structure, Corporausm and Macroeconomic 
Performance’, Eromereac Palay 6, April 1988 
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Figure E 
Western Europe: Investment Shortfall on 1960-73 Trend 
(investment in per cent of constant price GDP) 
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high decentralization lurk very strong tendencies of economy-wide 
consultation and cooperation thanks to ‘powerfully coordinated 
employer organizations and networks’. These, de facto, turn Swit- 
zerland, as also Japan, into a relatively ‘corporaust’ economy.”’ 


Extensive centralization of wage negotiations, which can internalize 
the costs of more decentralized wage claims, is highly likely to lead to 
a much greater responsiveness of real wages to unfavourable shocks, 
and is equally likely to prevent extreme forms of monopolistic action 
on the part of ‘insiders’. In addition, the widespread retraining poli- 
cies followed in at least some of the Nordic countries will minimize 
the danger that those who are, after all, made unemployed will pro- 
gressively lose skills and motivation thus making them unfit for 
recruitment in the eyes of employers. 


For the EC countries, therefore, the explanation stresses the impact of 
initial negative terms-of-trade shocks, low growth and subsequent 
policy restraint. In the labour market these various forces led to a pro- 
gressive deviation away from equilibrium, as demand and supply 
forces turned out to be unable to fulfil their textbook role. For the 
non-EC countries, the initial shocks were similar and so, on the whole, 
were the policy responses, but their destructive effect on unemploy- 
ment was greatly mitigated by economy-wide institutions that pro- 
vided an effective and relatively rapid way to accommodate the shocks. 


* D. Soskice, Wage Determination: The Changing Role of Insomuons in Advanced 
Industrialized Countries’, Oxford Reseew of Econom Pelay, vol. 6, no 4, (1990), p. 41 
*7 J. Cornwall, The Theory of Ecomemic Breahdewa, Oxford 1990 
™R. Jackman, C Pissarides and S. Savouri, ‘Labour Market Policies and Unemploy- 
ment in the oscn’, Ecomearax Policy 1, October 1990. 
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A Difficult Resolution 


The foregoing has argued that two major problems have beset the West- 
ern European economy in the 1980s—a relatively slow growth rate 
and, more importantly, massive and rising unemployment in most 
countries of the area. Unfavourable exogenous shocks (superimposed 
on a gently decelerating potential output trend), overly restrictive 
policies, a possible gradual loss of rnternational competitiveness, and 
labour-market institutions that (at least in the EC) are not conducive 
to reducing the employment costs of such forces, have combined in 
generating an increasingly intractable rise in unemployment. Indeed, 
the problem could well worsen in the 1990s as most European econo- 
mies strive to meet the virtually unattainable fiscal policy targets 
enshrined in the Maastricht Treaty for monetary union. 


The next few paragraphs will try to see what alternative solutions 
there could be for Europe’s economic difficulties, other than acts of 
faith, such as expectations of an upward phase of the Kondratieff 
cycle, or reliance on outright liberalization along Olsonian lines to 
destroy the ‘institutional sclerosis’ that prosperity may have created. 
Kondratieff cycles are highly unlikely to exist in practice,» while 
relatively slow growth may actually strengthen the tendencies for 
‘distributional coalitions’ co vie for rents, thus slowing growth down 
further.” 


An alternative, and easy, solution could of course be provided by 
some favourable external shock. The problem with this is dual. For 
one thing, it is difficult to envisage such a shock (oil prices are 
unlikely to collapse a second time round; Eastern Europe's plight will 
hardly provide Western Europe with a buoyant market for years to 
come; if anything, China’s surge could well threaten Europe’s compet- 
itiveness in a number of labour-intensive areas). Second, even if a 
favourable shock were to come (and after all, by their nature such 
shocks are unpredictable), it is unlikely that, unless ıt is massive, it 
will suffice to lift growth and employment. After all, 1986-89 saw a 
succession of large and positive shocks, yet their impact turned out to 
have been merely temporary. 


Policies, in other words, must also change. At the demand-management 
level, one option would be a significant devaluation vis-a-vis both the 
dollar and the East Asian currencies. Yet this is unlikely because of 
resistances both from the rest of the world and from the Bundesbank, 
fearful of the inflanonary consequences of such a move. The alterna- 
tive is that of embarking on coordinated reflation at home combined 
with an abandonment of the Maastricht Treaty’s fiscal goals. The 
Opposition to such moves comes from pervasive (if unsubstantiated) 
scepticism as to the value of international economic cooperation 
aod from the continuing commitment to European economic and 


Mo Abramovit and P A. David, ‘Reinrerpreung Economic Growth: Parables and 
Realities’, Amerxan Ecomema Revtsw, vol. 73, no. 2 (1973) 

3 J-C. Asselin and C. Morrison, “Economic Growth and Interest Groups. The 
French Experience’, in D.C. Mueller, ed., The Poditacal Ecomency of Greweh, New Haven, 
CT 1983 
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monetary union which would clearly be jeopardized if the Maastricht 
Treaty had to be renegotiated, let alone abandoned. In any case, if the 
fears of labour-market hysteresis voiced above are correct, reflanon 
could well lead to rapidly accelerating inflation. 


In the absence of moves on the macroeconomic front, solutions to 
Europe’s unemployment problem could come from institucional 
changes. Work sharing is one of them, yet one that gets little support, 
be it from economists, politicians or trade unionists. More construct- 
ive would be an attempt at changing labour-market institutions 1n a 
more ‘corporatist’ direction. Yet here too there are difficulties. For 
one thing, insticutions can be formally copied, but there is no insur- 
ance that the ioformal ways in which such institutions work, and 
which have been moulded by history, can be easily transplanted. For 
another, present trends point firmly in the opposite direction—far 
from the EC countries trying to imitate the Nordic ones, Sweden has 
virtually abandoned its centralized wage formation mechanisms in 
favour of more decentralized and market-oriented processes. 


This belief that markets know best still permeates European policy 
attitudes, despite the accumulating evidence of the last decade that, in 
the labour market at least, equilibrium has not been restored. It is of 
course true that ‘eventually’ markets do clear. Eventually, however, 
can be a long time ahead and the clearance may occur at levels that 
have been depressed by the intervening path. It took rearmament and 
World War II to elyminate hysteresis from the European labour mar- 
ket of the 1930s. It is difficult to see what can achieve a similar feat in 
the Europe of the 1990s. 
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Representing Solidarity 
Class, Gender and the Crisis it 
Social-Democratic Swedet 


The 1991 Swedish election produced the victory of a coalition of four bou 
geois parties dedicated to bringing about a ‘system shift’. Their preparec 
ness to break with the Swedish social-democratic model stands in marke 
contrast to the bourgeois governments of 1976-82. The change can be unde 
stood only in relation to the deep crisis of that model of development. Th 
crisis is not simply one of the model’s economic institutions and politic 
compromises. It is also a crisis of representation, involving the detachmer 
of the represented from the organizations that have long represented then 
As such, it is a crisis of an earlier paradigmatic consensus about the vei 
‘who’ and the ‘why’ of the Swedish model.’ 


-N 
This article explores the current crisis of representation in Sweden. In doir 


so it focuses on the characterizations of the inhabitants of the ‘People 
Home’, which is now in disarray.? 


There are two distinct stories of postwar Sweden.> The best-known one 
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class-centred, told by power-resource theorists like Martin, Korpi, 
and Esping-Andersen, and their critics such as Therboro and Pontus- 
son. There is another story, focused on gender, told by feminists 
such as Baude, Schirmer, Holter, Hernes, Eduards and Hirdman.3 
While the first ignores or downplays the inequities of gender power in 
the Swedish model of development, the second tends to take the class 
story for granted, and concentrates on making the power relations of 
gender visible. Here we weave both stories together, showing that 
social-democratic Sweden was based on the (temporary) hegemony of 
particular representations of gender identities and relations as well as 
those of classes and on the power relations which these represented. 


‘Bringing gender in’ is necessary not only as a means of righting the 
historical record. Disputes over gender representations and gender 
power are assuming political centrality today, just as are those over 
class. As the Swedish labour movement finds it more difficult to 
continue to assert a class-centred definition of political identities and 
sustain long-standing practices, some on the Left are coming to see 
women wage-earners as potential ‘saviours’ of the social-democratic 
project. 


The Swedish model—so long considered the one in which reformist 
strategies had the most potential for transforming class and even gen- 
der relations—is thus in crisis. The People’s Home was the product of 
a set of political compromises worked out from the 1930s through the 
19508. The familiar policy results of these were an elaborate welfare 
state, supported by economic policies which transcended the limits of 


! This is a revised version of a paper prepared for the Eighth International Conference 
of Europeanists, March 1992. For helpful comments on earlier versions we thank A. 
Hunt, J. Myles, R. Ryan, B. Siims, D. Swartz. C Bergquist, Y. Hirdman and G. Ther- 
born. Support from the Canadien Social Science and Humanities Research Council 
and the research assistance of A. B. Hellmark are also gratefully acknowledged. 

1 The People’s Home 1s the powerful metaphor created by the former Soaal-Demo- 
cratic leader Per Albin Hansson, to describe the social-democratic project. It drew a 
parallel between the Social Democrass’ vision of the future and the ‘good home’ where 
relacons are characterized by equality, consideration and cooperanon. 

3 See Joan Acker, ‘Reformer och kvinnor : den framtida valfards-sraten’, in J. Acker et 
al., eds, Kørazers och mens liv och arbets, Scockbolm 1992. 

4A. Marun, ‘Is Democratic Control of Capitalist Socteties Possible?’ tn C. Crouch, 
ed., Stress and Contradston m Moders Capitalism, Lexington, Mass. 1976; W. Korpi, The 
Werking Class m Welfare Capitalism, London 1978, G. Esping-Andersen, Paas Against 
Markets The Sectal-Demecratic Read te Power, Princeton 1985; G Therborn, ‘Why Some 
Classes are More Successful than Others’, NL r38, ‘Radicalism aod Retrear in Swedish 
Social Democracy’, NLR 165. 

>A Baude, “Public Policy and Changing Family Patterns in Sweden, 1930-1977’, in J 
Lipman-Blumen and J. Bernard, eds, Sex Redes and Social Policy. A Complex Sectal Science 
Equate, London 1979, J. Schirmer, The Limsts of Reform’ Women, Capttal and Welfare, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1982; H. Holter, ed., Patriarchy in a Welfare Seciety, Oslo 1984; H. 
Hernes, Welfare State and Women Power: Essays in State Femruism, Oslo 1987; M. L. 
Eduards, “Toward a Third Way: Women’s Politics and Welfare Policies in Sweden’, 
Sesal Research, vol. 58, no. 3 (1991); Y. Hirdman, ‘Utopia in the Home’, International 
Journal of Pelttual Ecomemy, vol. 22, no. 2 (1992). 

© See R Mahon, ‘““Lontagare” and/or “Medarberare”?: Contested Identities’, pre- 
sented at the Department of Sociology, Goteborg Unversity, April 1993, the Swedish 
Centre for Working Life and the Department of Technology and Socta!l Change, Lin- 
koping University. 
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narrow Keynesianism. This welfare state both employed women in 
large numbers and provided the services needed to enable their 
labour-force participation, which is one of the highest in the OECD 
countries. In the labour market, solidaristic wages strategy, driven by 
Landsorganisation i Sverige (LO), the blue-collar trade-union central 
association, led to a significant levelling of wage differentials, across 


industries and across sex. 


The intimate relationship between LO and the Swedish Social- 
Democratic Party (SAP) kept the latter in office from 1932 to 1991, with the 
short exception of 1976-82. Now, despite the fact that public- 
opinion polls promise a return of the SAP to government in the 1994 
election, the old model is in tatters. Both wings of the labour movement 
question their historic alliance. Within the party itself major policy 
rifts exist over the future of the welfare state and Sweden's application 
to join the European Community. At the same time, Swedish business 
has tightened its links to the global community, threatening the long- 
standing corporatist relationship with the labour movement upon 
which so much of its earlier successes had relied. This is, in other 
words, the most serious crisis of representation since the 1930s. 


Politics as Representation 

To understand the power relations organizing a model of develop- 
ment and the political dimensions of its crisis, it is necessary to 
analyse the dual processes of representation through which the model 
was constructed and reproduced. On the one hand, representation 
involves the representation of self to others via the creation of a 
collective identity. On the other hand, it is also the representation of 
interests via parties and organizations in civil society that constitutes 
the normal stuff of political analysis. These two processes are closely 
linked because they both involve power: the power to give meaning 
and visibility to social relations, and thereby the power to represent 
and dispute interests. Politics as understood here thus includes actors’ 
struggles to name themselves and their protagonists by generating 
support for the formulation of their own preferred collective identity, 
as well as by enunciating their interests. 


Names are not essences. The same actors may take on a variety of 
names. The powerful denominate themselves, forcing others to 
address them with their preferred name. Other relatively powerless 
collectivities are ‘outside-named’ by external forces.? This is not to 
say that those named by another cannot rebel. Even when a commun- 
ity cannot claim its own name, resistance to oppression can occur. 
Nevertheless, such struggles generally take on a wider significance 
—anod empower the actors involved—only when such resistance 
includes a claim to a preferred name.® 


7 Paul Chartrand describes the ways that Aboriginal peoples ın Canada have been 
‘outside-named’ by the state and 10 popular discourse The struggles to reject labels 
like ‘Indians’ or Eskimos’ provide one axis of nationalist claims by Aboriginal groups 
Cf. P Chartrand, ‘ “Terms of Drvision”: Problems of “Ourside-Naming” for Abori- 
pnd peoplerin Canadi Jaraa af ineigenen) Sines, vols 2 D0, 2079D: 

One need only think of the struggles of the contemporary women’s movement to 
constitute women as autonomous actors To do so, they had to displace other identi- 
ues, such as wives, mothers, or guardians of the ‘private’ world of hearth and home. 
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The terrain on which actors struggle over representation is the 
universe of political discourse, a space in which identities are socially 
constructed.9 The universe of political discourse encodes an accepted 
set of meanings about who the legitimate actors are, the place they 
hold in politics, the appropriate sites of political struggle, aod the 
form social relations ought to take.” To the extent that politics 
involves contestation over representation of actors and interests, there 
will be competition over the meanings of class, gender and other 
social relations. The establishment of a model of development usually 
involves the (temporary and partial) hegemony of particular defini- 
tions of class, gender and other social relations over others available 
within the universe of political discourse. 


While politics always involves processes of representation and the 
social construction of identities, not all times are equally open to saxo 
vation in identities, their meaning systems and political practice.” 
There are times when there is a relative societal consensus about the 
names of actors, their interests, and the political spaces they inhabit. 
Debates still occur but the voices heard are those that speak the hege- 
monic language, even if in their own ‘dialect’. At other umes there 
is turmoil in the universe of political discourse as collective actors, old 
and new, challenge not only distributional effects but also the very 
boundaries of politics. The universe becomes cacaphonic as long- 
standing shared conceptions of social relations are called into ques- 
tion and alternatives are openly debated. Representative organizations 
—parties, unions, social movements, for example—which once suc- 
cessfully promoted a particular set of identities, become vulnerable as 
the ‘naturalness’ of their capacity to represent comes into question.” 
Such situations can be characterized as periods of organic crisis: the 
model of development and the paradigmatic consensus which once 
a 
(cont ) 
That the ability to be ‘self-naming’ is intimately connected with the power to advance 
one's interests is nicely diustrated by the struggle to change Sweden's 1938 abortion 
law Swedish women had expressed their rebellion as individuals by going to Poland 
for aboruons. It was only with the stirrings of second-wave feminism in the 19608 and 
the new identutes generated by that movement that such mips could become a 
collective protest aumed at changing the law—which they succeeded in doing in 1974. 
See M. L. Eduards, Toward a Third Way’, for more detail. 
9J. Jenson, ‘Gender and Reproduction. Or, Babies and the Scare’, Staadses sx Pelstical 
Economy 20, spring 1986. 
© J Jenson, ‘Paradigms and Poliucal Discourse: Protecuve Legislanon in France and 
the United States before 1914', Canadian journal of Polsixcal Sctence, vol. 22, n0. 4 (1989). 
"J Jenson, ‘All the world’s a stage Ideas, Spaces and Times in Canadian Political 
Economy’, Stmases m Pelstecal Ecomemy 36 (1991). 
a This distinction 1s nicely caught by Pekkarinen in his discussion of the effect of a 
national economic policy model on political discourse: ‘the boundaries of the eco- 
nomic policy agenda, that is to say, what can and cannot be accomplished by economic 
policy, and consequently what are seen as legitimate claims on policy, remain relauvely 
fixed. Different greaps tena te ratienaltzs their adberence t the policy model ru therr owa specific 
wey... The matroaal policy medel 15 consequently sustained by several “Satellite” medals, 
threxgh which of 15 commuuscated to groups with diverse raterests.” J Pekkarinen, ‘Keynesian- 
ism and the Scandinavian Models of Economic Policy’, in P. Hall, ed., The Podstacal 
Power of Ecomema Ideas, Oxford 1989, emphasis added. 
3 J. Jenson and E. F Keyman, ‘Must We All Be Post-Modern?’, Stuates on Polstecal 
Ecomemy 31, spring 1990. 
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sustained it are dissolving and the future has become unpredictable 
aod murky.“ 


The present article examines the constitunon and crisis of Sweden’s 
social-democratic model from this perspective. We begin with an 
analysis of the complex politcal process through which the founda- 
tions of the People’s Home were laid in the 1930s and 19408. This 
section concentrates on the alternative definitions of class and gender 
relations which jostled one another in this formative period and iden- 
tifies the social relations encoded in the model as the labour move- 
ment sought to build and sustain societal support for its project. The 
next sections examine the renovations that began during the ‘golden 
age’ of the 1950s and early 1960s. These alterations introduced a new 
alliance between blue- and white-collar wage-earners and reopened 
the debate on women’s place within the labour market. Such renova- 
tions soon became a first effort to redesign the Home, as the ‘red 
wave’ of reform swept over Sweden at the end of the 1960s and into 
the 1970s. In the final sections, we discuss the deepening crisis of the 
Swedish model in recent decades and sketch alternative paths that 
may be taken. 


The People’s Home: Laying the Foundations 


That the Swedish People’s Home was founded on a class-based dis- 
course and political practices is well established. Policy innovations 
pushed forward by the labour movement—comprised by the blue- 
collar union central LO and the Social-Democrats—provided the dis- 
tinctive features of the People’s Home: a well-developed, universalis- 
tic welfare state; solidaristic wages bargaining across the labour 
market; an especially innovative form of Keynesian economic policy. 
These innovations in turn nurtured class-based collective identities 
aod made cross-class aliances feasible. 


The labour movement was not the only force behind the construction 
of the model. In a necessary search for allies—of which the 1932 ‘Cow 
Deal’ constituted only one part—the vision was modified." The orig- 
inal blueprint of the People’s Home had incorporated plans for an 
extension of industrial and economic democracy.” This version was 
abandoned and a more modest, yet still innovative, project was grad- 
ually constructed out of the interaction of a variety of political parties, 
a range of producer groups, and a set of social reformers, including 
several important intellectuals.” 


Opposition to this more modest version was never stilled, of course. 
At first, postwar planners were encouraged by the SaP’s electoral 
majority in 1940 to think that the time was ripe for extending the 


4 J. Jenson, ‘Representacons in Crisis: The Roots of Canada’s Permeable Fordism’, 
Canadian Journal of Paliwal Scuence, vol 23, ao 4 (1990). 

D The Cow Deal began with a compromise package whereby the Social Democrass 
traded support for agricultural tariffs in exchange for support from the Farmers’ Party 
for Keynesian economic policies. This alliance between the labour movement and 
small farmers provided the party foundations for the Swedish model 

% See A. Hedborg and R. Meidner, Felkebemsmedellex, Stockholm 1983, p. 16. 

7S Olsson, Seral Policy and the Welfare State mm Sweden, Lund 1990, chapter 2 
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project. This victory reduced the need for compromise with other par- 
ties, as well as announcing a broader acceptance of planning after the 
experience of planning in wartime. Thus the LO-SAP 1944 programme 
for the postwar years included an extensive planning apparatus, with 
sectoral and regional boards, and state supervision of foreign trade 
via control of export credits and state trading in certain commodities. 
The limits on workers’ power in the production process, which had 
been accepted by the LO and the Swedish Employers’ Association 
(SAF) in the 1938 Saltsjöbaden Accord, were also challenged.* Never- 
theless, the 1944 programme was not implemented. Business, whose 
powerful export wing had never really accepted the compromises of 
the 19308, used the 1948 election to launch a successful campaign 
against ‘the demise of free enterprise and democracy’. Economic 
democracy was shelved, and Swedish social-democracy began to 


assume its now familiar form.” 


The ‘truce’ between labour and capital involved acceptance of a less 
elaborate People’s Home but it did not eliminate the representation of 
Swedish society in terms of class conflict. The universalistic welfare 
state gave material expression to representations of class solidarity. 
The Rehn—Meidner version of Keynesian macroeconomic policy gave 
the labour movement a leading role in the People’s Home.* This 
project called on the political wing of the labour movement, the 
governing Social-Democrats, to pursue a macroeconomic policy 
which provided a progressive solution to the trade-offs between full 
employment and price stability, equity and efficiency.* The unions, 
too, had their part to play. The model called for an active labour- 
market policy, which was implemented under the guidance of a 
powerful Labour Market Board (ams) where business and labour 
were represented equally. The Rehn—Meidner model also provided 
justification for the unions’ strategy of solidaristic wages bargaining, 
which in turn fostered the formation of class solidarities. 


These well-known features of the Swedish model reinforced class iden- 
tity and helped to reproduce important inter-class alliances. Less 
visible to many analysts of the Swedish experience, however, was the 
discourse on gender relations encoded in the model and its implica- 
tions for gender identities, practices and politics. 





% See A. Martin, “Trade Unions in Sweden Scraregic Responses to Change and 
Crisis’, in P. Gourevitch et al, eds, Usas amd Ecomems Crus, London 1984, p. 20L 
YL Lewin, Pleabushdlixrapidebattes, Uppsala 1967, provides the classic account of the 
debare. Although the saP managed to win the crucial 1948 election, the Communists 
suffered a significant setback from which they never recovered and the Cold War reopened 
old divisions between the two parties (CÉ. J. Pontusson, ‘Sweden’, in M Kesselman and J 
Krieger, eds, Exrepecn Pelstacs m Transtton, Lexington, Mass 1987, p.474.) The sar was thus 
again forced to look to one of the bourgeois parties for support. Industrialists were also 
aided in their efforts to introduce Taylorist and Fordist pracuces by the Social Democrats’ 
conflict with the Communists, waged within the unions as well as in party poliucs (cf. P. 
Sundgren, Isf erandet av MTM-meteden | Svensk verkstadstadustri, 1950-56, Lund 1978 ) 
2 This model was named after the two LO economists, Gosta Rehn and Rudolf Meid- 
ner, who first developed the strategy in response to the dilemmas which the govern- 
ment’s postwar incomes policy posed for the unions : 
™ See A. Martin, ‘Dynamics of Change in a Keynesian Political Economy’, in C. 
Crouch, ed , State and Economy in Contemporary Capstaltom, London 1978. 
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The place of women and gender relations was contested just as was 
the proper role of classes and their representatives. Women used their 
newly acquired status as voters to demand their part in designing the 
People’s Home. At the 1928 party congress, the representative of the 
Socital-Democratic Women’s League (SSKF) made it clear that ‘we women 
do not want to be invited into the People’s Home only after it has been 
completed; we will be happier if we take part in laying the founda- 
tions.” Left-wing women, moreover, had progressive visions of gender 
relations to contribute. Nevertheless, just as radical reforms of class 
relacions were sacrificed in the creation of societal consensus, so too did 
traditional understandings of gender relations overwhelm more imag- 
inative thinking. The identity of the female worker-citizen was mar- 
ginalized and in her place stood the mother/housewife. The family was 
represented as women’s ‘proper sphere’, an idea quickly recognized 
in new family-oriented social policies. Thus gender relations were spa- 
tially differentiated, with men in production and women in the home. 


Housewives might, of course, have assumed a more prominent status 
in the larger class project. In 1934, the editor of the SSKF’s monthly 
paper, Morgonbris, held out a gendered conception of Keynesian 
demand management. Class-conscious housewives exercising the 
enhanced purchasing power promised by social-democratic reforms 
could not only tackle the unemployment problem by purchasing 
domestic goods. They were also capable of pushing business to 
produce better use-values: ‘Housewives are the workers’ employers— 
they shape consumption and hence production.’ A yet more radical 
version of this vision was advanced by Elin Wagner ın the 1940s, 
emphasizing the potential for women consumers to challenge capital's 
control over what was produced.*4 


If this analysis of the political potential of soctal-democratic 
consumer-housewives was rejected within the SSKF itself, another 
progressive vision of the People’s Home, one associated with the well- 
placed Alva Myrdal, also existed. For Myrdal, the People’s Home was 
one in which women and men would both participate in the labour 
market and share the care work at home. Modern socialist housing 
policy and public daycare were central to this alternative represent- 
ation of gender relations.” Myrdal first elaborated her vision as a 





™ See G Karlsson, Manttemballet nil bebag?, Stockholm 1990, p. 36. 

» Y Hirdman, ‘Den socialisoska hemmafrun: Den socialdemokracnske kvinnoror- 
elsen och hemarbetet, 1980-1939’, ın B Akerman et al , eds, Vs Kes, Vs Bedoss!, Stock- 
holm 1983, p 47. 

M See K. Persson and B. Akerman, ‘Dagen ar antigen har: kvinnogrupper—split- 
trade, eniga, ullsammans’, in Vi Kes, V: Bedevs!, pp.203-8, who see Wagner's argu- 
ment as prefiguring demands that would resurface in the environmental movement of 
the 1970s and 19808 Wagner was also clearly tn favour of a model of development thar 
centred on production designed to meet domesuc needs, rather than the export- 
oriented economic strategy that came to predominate. 

3 See Y. Hirdman, ‘Den soctalistiska hemmafrun’; G Karlsson, Meassemballa tril 
bebag?, p 42; and J. Lewis and G. Astrom, ‘Equality, Difference and Stace Welfare. 
The Case of Labour Market and Family Polictes in Sweden’ (with the assistance of Y. 
Hirdman), nd. See H Scoct, Sweden's ‘Right to be Haman’ Sex Role Equality the Goal and 
the Realty, New York 1983, chapter 8, for a discussion of a few experiments in 
collective and cooperative housing which kept that dream alive, albeit on the margins 
of the societal paradigm. 
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progressive response to the debate over the population crisis. Her 
analysis later informed the 1944 programme which she helped to 
formulate.” Like the other radical elements of the 1944 programme, 
however, this vision was jettisoned in favour of a set of ‘family- 
oriented’ social policies which represented women in their roles as 
mothers and housewives. Indeed, this move marked a return to Per 
Albin Hansson’s original vision of women’s place in the People’s 
Home, a vision heavily influenced by concern about the population 
question and by Swedish maternal feminists in the mould of Ellen 
Key. The political compromises with traditional and maternal 
feminists embedded in these policies were later reflected in Alva 
Myrdal’s own reformulated thesis on women's sequential roles—first 
as mothers, then as workers.79 


This is not to say that married women were denied the right to 
work-—that battle had been won in the 19308. Yet they were largely 
denied support for their participation in the labour market, public 
expenditure on nurseries for working mothers remained low.” As 
mothers, in contrast, women could benefit from free maternity care, a 
maternity allowance, child allowances, the construction of new, 
modern apartments (where parents with several children were placed 
high on the priority list), and rental subsidies, again targeted at 
famulies with children. 


If women had a central role to play in the People’s Home, it was 
a gender-specific one. They were supposed to aid in the social- 
democratic realization of the grand design for the People’s Home by 
creating the ‘good home’ for their families. This was not seen as a 
sphere regulated by power relations; rather, in the good home, the 
strong helped the weak and no one was privileged. Women, men, and 
children shared an interest in the good home and their interests did 
not conflict in the way that capital’s interests conflicted with labour's. 
The model did not imagine that there was structural inequality or con- 
flict between women and men, and there was no discourse of struggle 


i D 


> In the first half of the 19003, apparently 25 per cent of Swedish women of childbear- 
ing age chose not to have children; cf Y. Hirdman, ‘Geoussystemet’, Demekrat: ech 
malt : Sverige (final report, Stockholm 1990). As G. Kyle argues (Gasterbwarthe i 
mantiambaliet, Lund 1979, p 152), the population crisis was lioked to the collapse of the 
old societal paradigm as well as to the economic criss. Supposedly, old values had 
been eroded and were being replaced by short-sighted individualism. 

1 The programme contained demands for the publicly supported rationalization of 
housework which would free women to participate in the labour force, for equal wages 
and for a broadening of areas of women's work in the labour marker, G. Karlsson, 
Manstamballet nil! babag? 

æ See Y Hirdman, ‘Den socialistiska hemmafrun’. 

» A. Myrdal and V. Klein, Keewnens ted redler, Stockholm 1957. 

®© B. Hobson, ‘The Debate over Married Women’s Right to Work in Sweden and the 
us during the 19303: A Comparative Perspective on Gendered Discourses and Scrate- 
gies in Welfare Scares’, unpublished paper, Arbeulivscentrum, 1989. 

¥ Public contribucons to childcare began ın 1943 bat mostly supported places ın 
‘playschools’ (19,000 places in 1950 and 38,400 in 1960), which gave tbe 

mother a ‘break’, rather than daycare proper (9,700 places in 1950, and 10,300 plus 
4,000 places in ‘family daycare’ in 1960) By 1970, the number of childcare places 
(municipal and family) had increased to 65,000 (G. Kyle, Gasterbeterthe 1 maxstambal- 
la, Table m, p 303.) 
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to empower women. Solidarity did not require the overcoming of 
gender differences, and thus gender inequality remained hidden. 


This, then, was the Swedish model with its characterisuc features: 
promoting more progressive programmes than most, but more 
modest than the radical class and gender proyects for which some had 
hoped. It was a model in which the redistribution of power occurred 
more in the sphere of distribution than that of production, as socialist 
dreams of industrial democracy, and feminist analyses of the capacity 
of housewife—consumers to steer production, were shelved. Moreover, 
the changes in gender relations and identities which some feminists 
sought were hindered by social programmes designed to recognize 
maternity as women’s most important social role, thus rendering 
invisible any power relations at home or at work which might sustain 
systemic gender discrimination and inequality. 


These results did not fall from the sky, of course. Complex political 
struggle and the balance of forces established such outcomes. The 
labour movement lacked the power to advance its more radical claims 
against capital's prerogatives; the abandonment of the provisions for 
planning and economic democracy in the 1944 programme are evid- 
ence of this. Widespread concern with the population question, in 
contrast, created the space for greater movement in the sphere of 
social policy. Here the male-dominated labour movement could unite 
with Keynesians concerned about waning consumer power, conserva- 
tive nationalists worried about the falling population, and maternal 
feminists celebrating ‘women’s difference’. 


Sweden’s model of development thus reinforced class solidarity (as the 
power-resource theorists have argued) at the same time as it rein- 
forced separate spheres for women and men in the social policy 
regime. One result was that women did not fare as well as they had 
hoped.” Women had their part to play as housewives and mothers, 
receiving support for this from the state, but they were largely absent 
from the world of waged work, collective bargaining, and political 
decision-making, whether via corporatist or parliamentary channels.33 
Unul the 1960s, the People’s Home rested on a conception of the 
‘good home’ where gender difference, but not gender inequality, was 
recognized and even celebrated. 


Renovation 


The 1960s was the golden age of Swedish social-democracy. The 





That many women were not happy in the ‘good home’ was already apparent tn the 
early 19508, when a survey done for che ssxF showed, to the latter's surprise, that over 
60 per cent of housewives were dissatisfied with their lives, whereas working women 
generally expressed satisfaction ‘despice their double burden’. (G Karlsson, Masstem- 
hallet uil bebag?, p. 59 ) 

See H Hernes, Welfare State and Women Power, chapter 4, on the longstanding 
underrepresentanion of women in both parlamencary and corporatist instituuons in 
all the Nordic countries; also C Bergquist, ‘Corporatism and Gender Equality A 
Comparative Study of Two Swedish Labour Marker Organizanons’, Exrepaan Joxrmal of 
Pelstxcal Ressarch 20 (1991) for details on women's continued absence from Swedish 
corporanst institudions. 
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Rehn—Meidner policy was vigorously pursued, supplemented by an 
active housing policy.34 Solidaristic wages bargaining became a reality. 
There was an economic boom, led by the export sector. Social expend- 
iture grew, and with it public-sector employment, especially in health, 
education and social services. It was also a time of considerable jostling 
in the universe of political discourse. In the 1960s, challenges were 
presented in familiar terms. The claim was that the People’s Home 
needed renovation, making room for the expanding strata of white-collar 
employees and especially for working women. Thus, by the end of the 
1960s, farmers, workers and housewives no longer constituted the 
central figures in the People’s Home; the ‘wage-earner’, both female 
and male, had appeared. Political ferment and policy reactions to new 
economic and political circumstances had resulted in the adoption of 
more family members as well as their re-identification. 


The pension-fund debate at the end of the 1950s concluded the SAP's 
alliance with the Farmers’ Party and marked the beginning of inter- 
party competition for the votes of white-collar employees.35 On this 
changing political terrain, the SAP fared quite well, managing to win a 
fairly consistent 40 per cent of white-collar votes. Moreover, its suc- 
cess in forging the new alliance of wage-earners is credited to its shift 
from universal flat-rate social programmes to ones based on labour- 
market income.3* The welfare state was to belong to all wage-earners; 
white-collar workers’ dependence on preferential treatment by their 
employers was accordingly attenuated.’ Earnings-related social insur- 
ance programmes also appealed to a sense of justice because, even if 
they thus reinforced income differentials, they represented formal 
equality between blue-collar workers and the more privileged white- 
collar (and public-sector) employees. Wage-earner solidarity seemed 
to be worth the price. 


Employed women also became more visible actors, replacing the 
19508 representation of the ‘gainfully employed housewife’.39 If women 





M See G. Esping-Andersen, Pelstics Against Markets, chapter 6, who praises Swedish 
housing policy, ın contrast to the Danish, for its contribution to cemennng class solid- 
arity. A. Baude, who focuses on gendering effects, provides a more critical reading 
“The family partern which had been assumed when planning these new housing areas was 
one characterized by an earlier economic period, with a mother at home tn each apart- 
ment. Collective arrangements for services, and especially for childcare, were lacking 
as were free-cime (after-school) acuvioes for school children and other community ser- 
vices. Housing was located far from jobs and the provision of public transport was 
inadequare ' (‘Public Policy and Changing Famıly Patterns in Sweden’, p. 107.) 

33 The Farmers’ Party adopted a new name, the Centre Party, and fashioned a pro- 
gramme designed to create an alliance between its tradmonal supporters and urban 
white-collar workers. The emphasis on ‘quality of life’ issues generated some success, 
its share of the bourgeois-bloc vote rose steadily through the 1970s (J Pontusson, 
‘Sweden’, Table 24, p 516.) White-collar workers were organired in their own unions, 
affiliated to the Tjanstemannens Centralorganisation (TCO). 

% See A. Martin, ‘Is Democratic Control of Capitalist Socienes Possible?’, and G. 
Esping-Andersen, Pelstics Apernst Markets 

37 White-collar workers had previously benefited from occupational pension plans 
and other benefits which simulraneously reinforced the difference between them and 
blue-collar workers and underlined their shared interest with their employers 

38S Olsson, Sevial Policy and the Welfare State m Sweden, chapter 3. 

3 Y Hirdman, “The Swedish Social Democrats and the Importance of Gender Another 
Approach to the Swedish Welfare State’, presented to the New Sweden '88 Seminar, 
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first gained a certain political prominence for the Folkpartiet (Liber- 
als) in the 1960 election—who campaigned, inter alia, for ‘justice for 
women —social-democratic women were quick to seize the opportun- 
ity thus provided by their party's rivals. At the 1960 congress, they 
managed to get the SAP to recognize that ‘the struggle for equality, 
which was started by workers in the old capitalist society, has been 
widened to a struggle for equivalent treatment for all citizens, whether 
they be men or women’.4° In October of that year, a committee on 
women's questions was established, with party leader Tage Erlander 
as the honorary chair. 


The changes in women’s labour-force participation and the political 
efforts to represent them created the space for the ‘sex-role debate’. 
This 1960s controversy challenged the Myrdal/Klein thesis that 
women had two roles—as mothers and as wage-earners—that were to 
be played out ın sequence.*! Eva Moberg’s pathbreaking r961 article, 
‘Women’s Conditional Liberation’, was the first explicit volley in this 
debate. Her arguments simultaneously recalled Myrdal’s radical 
vision from the 1930s and raised demands, like a reduced workday, 
which would become important in the 1970s. The ‘sex-role debate’ 
was particularly marked by the stance taken in Women’s Life and 
Work,? a study conducted by a group of Nordic social scienusts, in 
which both women’s and men’s lives were subjected to critical 
scrutiny.43 In their view, both men and women had the ‘right to be 
human’: women needed time to participate in work life and men 
should be free to participate in the life of the ‘good home’. 


In these years, then, space was made for a reconsideration of the repre- 
sentation of gender relations embedded in Swedish social policy. The 
‘sex-role debate’, however, failed to displace the ambivalent concept of 
(women’s) ‘choice’—a choice made ın difficult circumstances indeed. 
There still was very little public (or publicly subsidized) childcare, 
although the question began to be considered more systematically in 
the 1960s 44 The Swedish tax system, moreover, provided a positive dis- 
incentive for women to enter paid labour. Given that a couple’s income 
was jointly taxed, it made more sense for a man to raise his income 
Via overtime and the like than it did for his wife to seek work. 





79 (comt.) . 

Center for European Studies, Harvard University, November 1988 Women’s labour- 
force participacion rate rose steadily through the 19508 By 1963, 63 per cent of women 
between the ages of 35 and 44 were in the paid labour force, as were 38 per cent of 
women with children under school age. (A Baude, ‘Public Policy and Changing 
Family Pacteros tn Sweden’, p 149) 

P G. Karlsson, Mexssembailet tll bebag?, p 98 

* Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein's book, Kerxsans ted redler (Women’s Twe Roles] was 
published in 1957 but the thesis was circulating as early as the lace 19408, cf J. Lewis 
and G Ascrom, ‘Equalicy, Difference and Stace Welfare’, p 10. 

PE Dahlstrom et al , Kevewers lw och arbets, Stockholm 1962 

4 See A. Baude, ‘Public Policy and Changing Family Patterns in Sweden’. 

HG Kyle, Gasterbutertha 1 manttamballa, pp. 10-98 

D Joint taxanon was abolished in 1971 Jt should be noted, however, that che tura to 
earmogs-relaced socal benefits, which was part of the new wage-carners’ accord, did 
put pressure on women to become wage-carners themselves by offering much more 
generous benefits than did the older, Har-race programmes targeted at all cinzens On 
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If there was new space for contestation (with some success) in the 
1960s, this was as much the product of the general turmoil in the 
universe of political discourse as ıt was a reflection of the power of an 
autonomous women’s movement. For instance, the SAP’s losses in the 
1966 municipal election and the stir caused by the Low Income 
Commission’s findings that income inequality had actually increased 
since the 1940s, pushed the party to renew its agenda. In so doing, it 
turned to its traditional partner, the LO, which was beginning to raise 
anew the question of social control over investment which had been 
buried in the 1920s. At the special party congress of 1967, LO's Arne 
Geiger signalled the renewal of the struggle for class equality.*° 
The party’s youth (SSU) and women's (SSKF) wings tried to table a 
document heavily influenced by the sex-role debate, consideration of 
which would have forced a discussion of the gendered aspects of the 
equality struggle. The party made it clear, however, who its major 
constituents were: LO’s demand for an industrial policy was the 
agenda item.47 


LO itself began to change in these years, however, as it embraced 
‘working women’ as part of the wage-earner collective. The LO’s reac- 
tion to rising rates of female labour-force participation and the sex- 
role debate was shaped by the general process of adjustment it was 
going through in the 1960s. Its larger project—using its bargaining 
power under conditions of full employment to encroach on capital's 
economic power and to decrease inequality generally—focused on the 
labour market.48 That women should have an ‘equal’ place in that 
labour-market policy was becoming increasingly clear In a tight labour 
market, supply could be increased either by encouraging immigration 
or by enticing women to increase their labour-force participation 
rates. The unions preferred the latter.49 


Women were not, moreover, to be a source of cheap labour. In the 
early 1960s, LO and the Swedish Employers’ Association (SAF) nego- 
tiated an end to a separate women’s wage classification. LO’s commit- 
ment to solidaristic wages bargaining also meant that it pushed (with 
considerable success) for the levelling of wage differentials. This 





© (coms ) 

this ‘universalism for those who work’, see M. L Eduards, ‘Gender Policy and Public 
Policies in Sweden’, paper prepared for 2 conference on Gender Polrucs and Public 
Policy, New York, 22-25 September 1988. 

# See G Therborn, ‘Swedish Social Democracy and the Transition from Industrial to 
Post-Industrial Politics’, in F. Fox Prven, ed , Leber Parties m Past-Industrial Secties, 
Oxford 1992, p. 108 

4 The ssu and the ssxF independency discribured sections of their document to all 
delegates and they also managed to have their concerns appended to those to be 
addressed by the Equality Committee Chaired by Alva Myrdal, the Committee was to 
report on how the party could promote equality between the classes in Swedish society. 
See G Karlsson, Maenssemballet till behag’, chapter 4, for more detail 

The Labour Market Board (ams), on which the untons had parity with employers, 
became an 1o0creasingly important channel for policy development tn the 1960s 

49 Immigranon did increase markedly in the 1960s, tapering off somewhat in the 
19703, while women’s labour-force parucipation conunued to rise. The shift from 
immigrants to women can only be attributed in part to polictes designed to control the 
former. It ıs also associated with the employment shift from goods production to 
services (G. Kyle, Gastarbotertha 1 maassamballet, pp. 199-223 ) 
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stance combined its commitment to class solidarity with the objective 
of using labour-market power to force industrial modernization. Its 
success (at least until the 1980s) has meant that the gender wage gap for 
full-time wage-earners ın Sweden is one of the narrowest in the world.» 


The debates launched in the early 1960s thus served to enlarge the 
People’s Home: room was made for white-collar employees and work- 
ing women; blue-collar workers signalled their intent to finish the 
People’s Home, building its ‘economic democracy’ extension through 
active labour-market and industrial policies. As the decade came to a 
close, however, such adaptations were challenged by even more radi- 
cal discourses. The representation of its inhabitants was subjected to 
further questioning and even the basic design was criticized. The 
confluence of a student movement inspired by the New Left, rank- 
and-file revolt against Fordist production relations, and the appear- 
ance of second-wave feminism promoted whole new (or forgotten) 
representations of the identities ‘worker’, ‘wage-earner’ and ‘woman’. 


Remodel and Paint it Red! 


The announcement of this shift was the wave of wildcat strikes, 
sparked by the miners’ strikes in Kiruna, that lasted into the mid 
19708. At issue were the limits on workers’ power in the workplace 
accepted in the 1938 Saltsjöbaden Accord and the continuing inequali- 
ties within the wage-earner collectivity that the second tier of welfare 
reforms served to exacerbate.» A series of industrial relations reforms 
addressed these issues. Legislation in 1974 gave local union represent- 
atives the right to undertake union tasks during working hours and 
protected them against dismissal or demotion for union activity. The 
1977 Codetermination Law directly challenged managerial rights 
enshrined in the Saltsjobaden Accord.* The 1978 Work Environment 
Act sanctioned the goal of making work not only free from physical 
and psychological stress but also an occasion for ‘involvement, job 
satisfaction and personal development’. The crowning piece of the 
whole project was the investment funds, which promised to radicalize 
the grounds of the wage-earners’ alliance. Implementation of such 
funds would have constituted collective (union) influence over the 
investment process, in the name of wage-earners’ common interests.%3 





X The wage gap varies by sector It 1s lowest for female and male blue-collar workers 
in the prrvace sector and for nanonal government workers (91 per cent in 1985). Ic 1s 
highest for white-collar workers (73 per cent in 1985) (I. Persson, ‘The Third Dimen- 
sion’ Equal Scanis Berween Swedish Women and Men’, in I Persson, ed., Generating 
Equality m the Welfare State’ The Swedish Expersence, Oslo 1990, p. 237) It should be 
remembered, however, that over 40 per cent of Swedish women in the paid labour 
force work only part-tume 

” Thus while earnings-related benefits overcame formal inequalines between blue- 
and white-collar workers, they left intact the income differenuals related to the 
‘mental-manoual’ division at the heart of the production process itself. 

P The law created a legal framework for unions to negotiate the terms of layoffs, tech- 
nological change and other issues related to the restrucniring process Cf. L Forse- 
back, Imadustrie! Relations and Employment im Sweden, Uppsala 1980 

3 Essenually, the funds as first proposed in the 1976 Metdner version would have 
given wage-carners control over that part of corporare profits which came from 
restraint exercised by workers tn the more dynamic sectors These profits could thus 
be seen as the result of the unions’ own solidaristic bargaining strategy The idea was 


This central element of the campaign for economic democracy was 
not, however, achieved. Only a watered-down version was imple- 
mented when the SAP returned to government in 1983. By then the 
context had altered: the ‘red wave’ had passed, to be followed by a 
neo-liberal ‘blue wave’. Nevertheless, throughout the 1970s the cam- 
paign for economic democracy, including the widespread discussion 
of worker-controlled investment funds, kept a class-based represent- 
ation of political interests and class identities to the fore. 


The renewal of a critical class-based discourse soon had to share the 
stage with second-wave feminism, which radicalized the terms of the 
1960s sex-role debate while it also challenged the primacy of class 
struggle. The first manifestation of a radical socialist-feminist move- 
ment—Group 8—came in 1971.4 While it remained small, Group 8 
managed to reformulate the debate, utilizing the unfamiliar discourse 
of unequal gender power. Its goal was to expose the power relations in 
the ‘good home’ and the ways in which these intersected with class to 
form a double oppression.» 


The SSKF was not unaffected by the appearance of this group and by 
the general resurgence of feminism. The Social-Democratic women's 
organization began to assimilate some of the language and practices of 
the women’s movement. Thus, concepts like women’s power and sex 
discrimination entered its discourse. In addition, Social-Democratic 
women began to show greater political independence. sskF claimed 
abortion on demand before the governmental investigatory commis- 
sion, set up in March 1965, had completed its report—an unusual 
step for it to take. sskF members also asserted the existence of 
unequal power between the sexes and the need to challenge this, by 
appearing at the 1975 party congress wearing tee-shirts emblazoned 
with the symbol ‘women’s struggle’. Nevertheless, given its organiz- 
ational location, the SSKF was constrained to translate feminist dis- 
course into the dialect of family and work which could be understood 
within the labour movement. 


A key document, produced by six young ssKFers, was Families in the 
Future: A Socialist Family Policy. *® This statement linked demands for 
gender equality to the unions’ project for expanding industrial and 
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that wage-carmers, supported by appropriate legislation, would put their shares into 
union-controlled funds to be used to buy corporate shares with voung mghts. This, in 
turn, would pur real clout behind their formal right (since 1972) to representation on 
corporate boards. For more on the funds see, inter alia, A. Martin, “Trade Unions in 
Sweden’, G. Esping-Andersen, Pedstacs Agerast Markets, chapter 9; J. Pontusson, Ths 
Limets of Seciel-Demecracy: Investment Politecs ra Sweden, Ithaca 1992; and P. Swenson, Farr 
Shares: Unsens, Pay and Pealdis m Sweden and West Germany, Ithaca 1989, chapter 5. 
4H Screijffert, Stmdser 1 den svenska keenneroresem, Department of Sociology, University 
of Gothenberg, 1983, chapter r; G. Karlsson, Menusmballet till bebag?, chapter 8. 

D The Swedish Communist Party (vPx), under precociously Eurocommunist leader- 
ship since 1964, was actually the first to argue that power relations, not ‘old-fashioned 
arntudes’, generated gender inequality. (G. Kyle, Gasterbetershe 1 mantiamballet, p 182) 
% G. Karlsson, Mexssemballet till bebag?, p. 154 

37 Ibid., p. 168. 

8 Femin 1 framtuden—en soctalistith familjepolitik, 1972. 


economic democracy.» The document called for a socialist society 
‘where power over production is in the employees’ hands; where all 
adults participate in society’s production and where society solidaris- 
tically takes responsibility for children’. The key demands were: 
work for all, adequate public childcare, housing reform, and the six- 


hour day for everyone. 


This representation of gender relations as one of the social relations 
requiring transformation on the road to socialism and of women's 
demands as central to the project of social-democracy resonated 
within the labour movement. There was a marked expansion in 
public childcare. The Labour Market Board initiated several pro- 
grammes to restructure one of the most highly sex-segregated labour 
forces in the OECD countries. The new Work Environment Fund 
supported experiments designed to change the organization of work 
to make better use of ‘women’s special competence’. The key reform, 
however, was the introduction of parental insurance, which became 
the primary route towards a reduced working day. Parental insurance 
was established in 1974 to permit either parent to take leave from 
work, at close co full pay (90 per cent), for a period after the birth of 
a child. Swedish parental leave now allows either parent of a young 
child to use the insurance to reduce the working day by one quarter. 
In this way, the six-hour day was achieved, but on/y for parents of very 
young children. SSKF opposed this version of parental insurance 
because it did not incorporate its call for a ‘father’s quota’ to force the 
latter to take at least some share of the leave, 


One other reform is worth noting: the 1979 ‘Equal Status’ (jamstall- 
dhet) law. This reform is less important for what ıt achieved (which 
was little) than for its discursive and institutional impact.© The 





Here, too, the ssxr showed iniuatve, holding a press conference on the document 
before it had been presented at the party congress The document precipitated a heated 
debate in the commercial press which forced the sap and LO to rally to the ssxr's 
defence before the issue had recerved ‘due consideration’ at the party congress (G 
Karlsson, Maastemballes tell babag’, pp. 151-6.) 

© Ibid., p. 154. 

* By 1979 nearly 40 per cent of pre-school children had a space in municipal child- 
care centres or publicly funded family childcare J. Lewis and G Astrom, ‘Equality, 
Difference and State Welfare’, p. 13 ) 

® It 1s primarily women who utilize the leave provisions. The period covered has been 
gradually extended to fifteen months, with an additonal three months ar a flat rare 
For details see M. Rosenthal, ‘Sweden: Promise and Paradox’, in G S Goldberg and 
E. Kremen, eds, The Femcurzatven of Poverty Only m Amertea’, New York 1990, p. 144 
®3 Although the unions were quite prepared to change their practice and push for 
gender equality under the banner of industrial and economic democracy, they fought 
the 1979 legislation—aimed at sex discrimination ın the labour market—es an unwar- 
ranted intervention in the sphere regulated by the labour-market partners In fact, they 
atrempted to preempt passage of the legislation (just as in 1938 they sought the 
SaltsjObaden Accord in order to ward off state intervention) by concluding agreements 
with che employers. The eventual legislanve compromise granted the Equal Status 
Ombudsman jurisdiction only where a collecuve agreement does not exist. E Haavio- 
Mannile et al , Un/rasthed Demecracy Womens ra Nordu Polstecs, Oxford 1985, pp. 148-9 
H. Scott, in Sweden's ‘Righi te be Human’, chapter 3, describes the difference between the 
agreement thar the LO concluded with the sar (no teeth and not proactive) and that 
made by the bargaining cartel of white-collar employees (PTK) and sar which seems to 
have been more ambitious 
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debate about the law resulted in the question of women’s equality being 
hived off from the struggle for equality (jam/ikbet) within and between 
classes. Thus, at the same time that the struggle for gender equality 
became very visible, it was allocated a separate political sphere, with its 
own institutions. It is in these institutions that women predominate, 
while their brother wage-carners simply continue with the ‘main 
business.“4 While jemstalldbet has given a distinct name, and hence 
some legitimacy, to women’s demands for equality, there is a certain 
ambiguity to the term: unlike radical conceptions of equality, ‘equal 
status’ can mean ‘different but parallel’. It may thus be opening the way 
for a new gender contract to resolve the current crisis of represent- 
ation by marking out new, but still separate, ‘masculine’ and ‘femi- 
nine’ places and activities, each with its particular norms and rules.® 


The 19708 were years of dramatic change, then, not only in policy but 
also in practice. Women’s labour-force participation rate continued 
its impressive rise during the decade. After the war, only a third of 
Swedish women were in paid work. At the beginning of the decade, 
this figure had risen to 59 per cent, and reached 74 per cent by 
1980.© There was little breakdown of the gender division of labour, 
however, as the data for 1982-83 show. Women aged 25 to 44 who 
had families worked an average of 24 hours per week in the market 
and 38 hours at home. Their husbands were gainfully employed for 41 
hours and spent 19 hours per week on home chores. The category of 
people under the greatest time pressure were full-time working mothers 
with children under 18, who worked a total of 73 hours, of which 34 
were in the home.® One of the ways in which women coped with this 
double burden was by working part-time. In 1981 46 per cent of 
Swedish women earned only a part-time wage.® 


The 19708 reforms, designed to allow working mothers to balance 
their two roles, were enacted as the result of pressure from feminists 
both within and outside the labour movement. Yet the compromises 
necessary to gain the support of the broader movement meant that even 
if the definition of the ‘good home’ was no longer what it was in the 
19408, the reforms had failed to put in place an ‘equality contract’. 
If the family had two wage-earners, they remained differentiated, with 
the man working full-time and. the woman working part-time. Thus, 
feminists’ basic hope for the equality contract—that it would redistri- 
bute the domestic division of labour—was not achieved. 


Crisis of Representation/Representations in Crisis 
The 1980s were marked by successful attacks on the institutions that 





64 Yiva Waldemarson, ‘Såsom nngar på valtnet’, study 35 for the Power Project (Mek- 
tatsedurug), Stockholm 1990 

© Y. Hirdman, ‘Genussystemet’, pp. 105-0 

64 Iga Bakker, ‘Women's Employment in Comparative Perspective’, in J. Jenson et al, 
eds, Femrarratsa of the Lebexr Force, Oxford 1988; Table 2.2, p. 19. 

67]. Persson, “The Third Dimension: Equal Sterus Between Swedish Women and 
Men’, p 235. 

8 Isa Bakker, ‘Women's Employment in Comparative Perspective’, Table 2 3, p. 2 
6 For a discussion of the ‘equality contract’, see Y. Hirdman, “The Swedish Social 
Democrats and the Importance of Gender’, pp. 9-10 
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constitute the heart of Sweden’s model of development: the Rehn- 
Meidner version of Keynesian economic policy;” solidaristic wages 
bargaining;” the welfare state and its support for the household as a 
unit of consumption.” Associated with this was a deepening crisis of 
representation, as the identities and interests upon which the model 
depended came increasingly into dispute. We have seen how the 
universe of political discourse in the 1970s encompassed disputes over 
and adaptations of the identity of the actors in the People’s Home. 
The main actors remained workers, their allies (i.e. ‘wage-earners’) 
and the bourgeoisie but gender relations were given a certain political 
space. By the end of the 1980s, however, the turmoil had turned into 
a full-blown crisis of representation. Any attempt to discern, in the 
murky present, whether social-democracy still has a future in Sweden, 
must begin with an analysis of this representational crisis. 


The September 1991 election provides the most visible evidence of the 
SAP's troubles and, more broadly, of the new fluidity of Swedish elect- 
oral politics in general. Support for the SAP (38 per cent) was the 
lowest it had been since the introduction of universal suffrage.73 The 
SAP's decline is clearly related to the tension between the party and 
the LO, whose members provided its traditional core support: in the 
1991 election, working-class support for the SAP dropped to a historic 
low of less than 60 per cent. The party—union relanonship had begun 
to come under strain after the SAP returned to power in 1982 and 





T For a criucal assessment of changes in Swedish economic policy, see L. Mygset, 
‘Nordic Economic Policies in the 19703 and 1980s’, Istermatrenal Orpanszateen, vol 41, 
no 3 (1987); and L. Erixon, ‘Structural Change and Economic Policy in Sweden Dur- 
ing the Postwar Period’, paper prepared for ac conference on Structural Change and 
Labour Markets, Saltsjobaden, June 1988 T. Notermans, “The Abdication From 
National Policy Autonomy: Why the Macroeconomic Policy Regime Has Become So 
Unfavorable to Labor’ (prepared for apm Annual Meetings, Washington Hilton, 29 
August-1 September 1988), offers a chought-provoking interpretation of the most 
recent macroeconomic policy turns, suggesting a causal connection between the break- 
down of solidarisuc wages bargaining and the sar's final break with the model 

TS Lash, “The End of Corporatism? The Breakdown of Centralized Bargaining in 
Sweden’, Industrial Relatrens, vol 24, no 3 (1985), N Elvander, Dew spenska modellin’ 
Leneferbandlragar och rakemstpelrtik 1982-1988, Stockholm 1988, and A. Marun, ‘Is 
Democratic Control of Capitalism Possible” 

™ See S. Olsson, Sectal Polscy and the Welfare State, especially chapter 4. The saP’s posi- 
uon has been rapidly changing. When ıt dropped its opposition to private childcare in 
autumn 1991 the saP moved from arguing the necessity of introducing market-like 
competinon among public-sector service providers (90-Tals Programmer; Programme 
for the 19903) to accepting private for-profit social services. As former party secretary 
Bo Torresson argued, the party should have done this earlier as a sign that it had broken 
its association with ‘large, bureaucranc soluvons’ and now recognired the need for 
‘human Itberation and individual opportunity’ (Søesksa Dagbladet, 24 November 1991). 
P The sap had not obtained less than 40 per cent of the vote since the 1930 election 
The Eurocommunist vpk (now vp) got ics lowest share since the 1968 election, when ıt 
recetved only 3 per cent of the votes cast. Since then, it has hovered between 4 5 and 
5 6 per cent The two bourgeois parties that historically have supported the People’s 
Home—the Centre and Liberal parties—also saw their shares of the vote drop. The 
Greens, which had broken through the 4 per cent barrier to parliamentary represent- 
auon in 1988, failed to repeat their success. The biggest gains went to the party that has 
become the standard-bearer of neo-liberalism, the so-called Moderates, and to the two 
right-wing parues which entered parliament for the first time, the socially conservative 
Christian Democrats (KDE) and the new right-wing populist party, New Democracy 
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embraced its ‘Third Way’ economic policy, a policy developed with- 
out the usual consultations with LO.74 The assassination of Prime 
Minister Olof Palme in 1986 served to quell the unrest for a while, but 
it burst to the fore again fuelled by a 1989 tax reform. The govern- 
ment crisis of February 1990 came when the minority SAP government 
failed to obtain support from the other parties for its economic pack- 
age, including a one-year ban on strikes. The opposition refused to 
form a government and two weeks later the SAP returned to office.” 
Support for the sap dropped sharply after thar, at times falling below 
30 per cent. As countless interviews in the weekly Lo Tidwingen 
showed, LO members were losing faith in a party in which they could 
no longer recognize themselves. 


The representational crisis precipitated by the sAP’s loss of blue-collar 
electoral support and, more broadly, the weakening of the alliance of 
wage-carners, came just as the old policy of collective union-level affil- 
iation—a historic institutional expression of the ties between the 
party and union wings of the labour movement—was being abolished. 
When the change was proposed in the mid 1980s, few worried that 
this might mean the end of the relationship: union branches could 
choose to affiliate as organizations and local union acuvists would be 
counted on to enlist individual members. A few years later, such a 
sanguine view no longer seemed warranted.” As an editorial in 
Dagens Nybeter (21 May 1990) argued, ‘old loyalties and authorities 
have been dissolved. A large group of voters think that the social- 
democratic government has moved too far to the right’. In the after- 
math of the 1991 election, growing numbers in the unions and in the 
party were indeed prepared to speak of divorce. 


The crisis of social-democratic class-based representations and the 
model of development which these sustained has to be seen in relation 
to the stance taken by the Right. While the bourgeois governments of 
1976-82 were not generally prepared explicitly to abandon the social- 
democratic model, the Employers’ Association (SAF) was ready to 
begin a long-term offensive, designed to undermine its foundations. 
SAF launched a broad ideological campaign which strove to substitute 
for the collective identity of ‘wage-earner’ a discourse describing a 
society of atomized individuals, encouraged to ‘setse pa dig sjalv 


74 "Third Way’ refers to the reyection of both a Thetcherite fixanon on inflanon and 
the unsuccessful reflanonary programme pursued by the Mitterrand government 
during its first two years In office. The policy centred on a major devaluation plus 
wage restraint (induced by the passage of the warered-down version of the wage-earner 
funds). See L. Erixon, ‘Scructural Change and Economic Policy in Sweden During the 
Postwar Period’, for more on the Third Way, and J. Pontmsson, ‘Radicalism and 
Retreat in Swedish Social Democracy’, NLR 165, for a discussion of the tensions this 
produced between sap and Lo 

73 These measures had been forced on it when the employers’ association, sar, 
withdrew from negotiations over a stabilization agreement. 

76 R. Mahon, ‘From Solidarisuc Wages to Solidaristic Work: A Post-Fordist Historic 
Compromise for Sweden?’, Ecomemic and Industrial Democracy, vol. 12, no. 3 (1991). 

7 See A. Martin, ‘Wage Bargaining and Swedish Politics: The Poliacal Implications 
of the End of Central Negouanons’ (prepared for the Power Commission), 1991, for a 
richly detailed analysis of the problem, highlighting the potentially disastrous connec- 
tion between the end of collecuve affilianon and the breakdown of solidaristic wages 
bargaining. 
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(count on yourself). Such individuals, in turn, were to provide 
political support for the expansion of the sphere of life organized by 
the ‘choice-maximizing’ market. That the new model of Swedish 
society would contain a market for social services was made clear by 
the initiation of private child and health care.79 


The SAF’s campaign was aimed at producing a system shift, but in the 
medium term it focused—with the Engineering Association (VI) in 
the lead—on dismantling one of the core institutions through which 
solidarity had been forged: coordinated bargaining for solidaristic 
wages. The first breakthrough occurred in 1983 when VF managed to 
induce Metall (the Metalworkers’ Union) and its white-collar counter- 
part, SIF, to abandon the central bargaining table and conclude 
branch-specific agreements. Then SAF made clear its complete rejec- 
tion of the old rules by dismantling its negotiating secretariat. In 
January 1991, it also announced its intention to withdraw from the 
plethora of boards and authorities which formed an integral part of 
the Swedish system of corporatist representation.© The latter would 
allow the big firms to go ahead with their plans for enterprise-level 
negotiations while providing an interim arrangement for the smaller 


firms. 


The decentralization of collective bargaining can be seen as one ele- 
ment in a broader design which has been described as a kind of enter- 
prise corporatism.® Enterprise corporatism, in turn, involves the 
creation of a new category of ‘cross-collar’ workers or medarbetare 
(literally, coworker). While the latter would continue to belong to 
unions (preferably single unions produced through cross-collar union 
mergers), these unions would be but weakly linked to national 
unions.® In other words, the employers’ new strategy aims to provide 
the institutional foundations for an identity alternative to that of 
‘wage-carper’. The latter, constituted at the level of the nation as a 
whole through solidaristic bargaining and the welfare stare, is to be 
replaced by a new unity of white- and blue-collar workers at the level 


™ There have been numerous articles on the ‘para-party’ network of organizarions for 
the producuon and disseminanon of such neo-liberal ideas. These were set up as early 
as 1969 by Sore Eskilsson, hired as informanon chief by sar. With the appointment 
of a new director, Curt Nicolin, in 1976 the campaign turned from defence to offence. 
SAF's network includes some 23 organizations, including ‘Women for a Bourgeois 
Government’, established tn the mid 1980s. 

79 See S. Olsson, Secsal Palsy and the Welfare State m Sweden, and Casten von Otter and 
Karin Tengvald, “Vouchers: A Revolution ın Social Welfare”, Ecomess and Industrial 
Demecracy, vol. 13, no 4 (1992), for more detail on how far they have managed to go. 
® Goran Ahrne and Wallace Clement, ‘A New Regime? Class Representation within 
the Swedish State', Ecomessc and Industrial Democracy, vol 13, no 2 (1992). 

*G. Brulin, Frès dew ‘sveushe modellen’ trl! foretagsherperatism?, Lund 1989; and G 
Brulin and T Nilsson, ‘From Social to Managerial Corporatium. New Forms of Work 
Organizanon as a Transformanon Vehicle’, Ecomemax and Industrial Demecracy, vol. r2, 
no. 3 ) 

= ie ““Lonragare” and/or “Medarbetare’?. Contested Idenuties’, for a 
discussion of the struggle over bow these new medarbetare are to be defined. There are 
some parallels between this strategy and the British employers’ move to umpose ‘single 
unionism’, but Swedish employers have had to work with the both the white- and the 
blue-collar unions, providing inducements for them to cooperate and perhaps ulu- 
mately to merge 
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of the individual firm and its subunits. The new identity of wederbe- 
tere, in turn, complements that of the atomized consumer individual let 
loose to enjoy the pleasures of an increasingly market-oriented society. 


It is too early to tell whether the VI/SAF version of mederéetare will win 
out over the unions’ version, which aims to put in place arrangements 
that will make medaerbetere the workplace counterpart of the old wage- 
earners’ alliance constituted at the level of society as a whole.® Ic is 
clear now, however, that the Right’s message has a certain appeal for 
young working-class men: in the last election, men were dispropor- 
tionately present among supporters of the two neo-liberal parties, the 
Moderates (55 per cent of their supporters) and New Democracy (59 
per cent). This tendency was particularly marked among young men. 
A gender gap, however, is always two-sided. The behaviour of women 
indicates that their identities may be less permeable to the new dis- 
course and institutions. 


Women Workers as the Labour Movement’s Saviours? 


The crisis of representation is not gender-neutral. The years of 
turbulence in Swedish politics have opened up new possibilities here 
too. For instance, as both the majority in the public-sector workforce 
and major clients of the welfare state, women have a clear interest in 
defending the (renovated) People’s Home.*4 They are less taken with 
the neo-liberal vision. In consequence, while there was no gender gap 
among supporters of the SAP in the 1970s, one began to appear in the 
1980.85 In the 1991 election, women disproportionately favoured 
parties long associated with the People’s Home or the newer Greens 
(64 per cent of whose supporters were women).® 


The crisis of representation may thus be opening the way to a new set 
of political alignments in which a gender cleavage, corresponding to 
the growing divide between the public and private sectors and 
between ideological stances, comes to the fore.® Thus individualistic 





83 See R Mahon, ‘From Solidaristic Wages to Solidarisuc Work’, as well as ‘“Lonta- 
gare” and/or “Medarbetare’?’, for a discussion of the features of the unions’ strategy 
which distinguish it from the employers’. Of parucular umport are a job classification 
system, based on the principles of ‘solidaristic work’, which can be applied across the 
labour market as a whole and thus lay the basis for solidarıstıc coordinanon of wages 
bargaining in a decentralized system In addition, the new forms of inrer-union coop- 
eration prompted in response to the large engineering firms’ medarbetare strategy could 
Bee nee ee ee ee 

See H. Hernes, Welfare State and Women Power Essays in State Femrussar, and J. Lewis 
and G Astrom, ‘Equality, Difference and Stare Welfare’, p. 25. 
®% According to M L. Eduards, ‘Gender Policy and Public Policies in Sweden’, in the 
1960s more men voted sap and more women supported the Moderates; in the 19703 
the gap disappeared, only co reappear—bur now in reverse—in the 1980s. 
® Women constituted 52 per cent of the saP’s supporters and 55 per cent of the Liber- 
als. They also slightly favoured (51 per cent) the vex and the Centre Party. The one 
anomaly ts the relatively high support (61 per cent) for the small Chnstian-Democranc 
party, the KDS (Dagess Nybeter, 24 September 1991). It was, however, primarily older 
women who supported the kps. This split seems to confirm Eduards’ observation (p. 
19) that there is a generation gap among women as ıt is the older ones who are least 
inclined to idenufy with demands first raised in the 19608 and 19703 
87 G Esping-Andersen, Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism, Cambridge 1990, p. 227. 
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male maderbetare in the private sector might support retrenchment in 
the public sector in order to restore the competitiveness of ‘their’ firms 
and to increase disposable income. Women would then constitute the 
last defence—even saviours—of the beleaguered People’s Home. 


There is, however, another possible scenario, one in which the wage- 
earner idenuty is rejuvenated and redefined to incorporate ‘wage- 
earner feminism’. Wage-earner feminism arguably took root first 
among white-collar women workers. In the late 1970s, the TCO unions 
were prepared to negotiate a relauvely proactive famstalldbet contract 
while the LO continued to drag its heels. Within large affiliates like 
SIF, the TCO union in industry, women rank-and-file activists were 
able successfully to push for favourable changes in wage policy. 
White-collar women’s continued struggle is reflected in TCO’s jamstall- 
abet programme which ts informed by a critical conception of gender 
power relations.® It is white-collar women, moreover, whose part- 
ners are more likely to share parental leave and it 1s they who have 
made greater use of the expanded childcare facilities.” 


An important new element of this story is the growth of feminist 
consciousness among blue-collar women, who now account for 41 per 
cent of LO membership. Indeed, given the size of LO, it might even be 
referred to as ‘Sweden's largest women’s organization’. It is only 
recently, however, that it has begun to merit this identification. The 
story of LO's conversion to a gender and class analysis has its roots in 
the 1970s but, even while it tried to come to grips with pamstalldbet 
then, it was clear at that time that LO members were workers first and 
foremost:* LO women were seen as having more in common with 
working-class men than with white-collar women.9 As one observer 
put it, LO’s position was ‘no special feminist groups on the labour 
market; no special feminist groups in our organization or at our local 
workplace’. 


Nevertheless, the institutionalization of semstalldbet created a space 
within LO for women to begin their push. Using date from the 1985 
election, when 46 per cent of the female electorate voted saP but only 
41 per cent of the male voters did so, the pemstelldbet work group 
began to target women as the ‘saviours’ of social-democracy. The first 





8H. Scot, Swadan’s ‘Right to be Haman’, chapter 3 

9 Interview with Irene Sundelin of sr, 5 April 1993 Interestingly, women are actually 
overrepresented on SF's board. While they only account for one-third of the member- 
ship, they make up 45 per cent of the board (Dagens Nybeter, 16 May 1993). 

P Joan Acker, "Reformer och kvinnor i den framoda valfirdsstaten’, p 303 

* In 1984-85, only 19 per cent of LO families had therr children in daycare whereas 32 
per cent of TCO families and 44 per cent of the small, elitist union central sAco—sz did. 
(J. Lewis and G Astrém, ‘Equality, Difference and State Welfare’, p. 13.) 

A One could trace the birth of working-class feminism back to the 19708 when Group 
8 cried to make alliances with working women, for example, by suppornng the import- 
ant cleaners’ sike ac Domnavarvet in 1975 In those years, however, Group 8 was 
regarded as too radical and a threat to unity. (H. Scretyffert, Staadser 1 den svenska korn- 
woreresoe, passim, Ylva Waldemarsono, ‘Kontrakt under forhandling’—1o, kvinnorna 
och makten’, in G. Astrom and Y Hirdman, eds, Kestradkt 1 kris, Stockholm 1992, pp 
126-7 ) 

B ‘Koncrakt under forhandling’, p. 106 

M Cited by H. Scom, Swades's ‘Right w be Haman’, p. 53. 
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conference of LO women was held in 1988, marking the LO's growing 
recognition that women workers need and have the right to organize 
as such within the movement. It was there that they also won an 
important ally within LO when a prominent official, Tore Andersson, 
came to see the importance of women, as women workers, to LO and 
he has continued to support them in their efforts within the organiz- 
ation.% In 1988, too, the first woman leader of an LO union was elected 
—Lillemor Arvidsson of Kommunal, the largest LO affiliate. It was in 
the heat of the governmental crisis of 1990 that Arvidsson ‘proved’ 
that women could be good union leaders; she was the first LO union 
leader openly to criticize the government’s proposed ban on strikes. 


LO women activists and their allies have pressed their advantage in 
the opening provided by the broader crisis of the labour movement, 
representing the women of the working class as a source of renewal. 
Thus the major study of member opinion, Rester om jobbet och facket 
(‘Voices on Work and the Union’), which constituted part of LO’s 
effort to respond to the growing sense of rank-and-file alienation, 
singled out LO women as among the most radical and potentially 
active members of the labour movement.” Raster also argued that 
women’s priorities and preferred mode of action fitted best with the 
vision of the new unionism associated with a strategy of solidaristic 
work organization. In the key document outlining the latter strategy, 
moreover, room was made for women’s demands, with one full 
chapter dedicated to ‘class and gender’. The strategy also endorsed the 
demand for equal pay for work of equal value, recognizing that this 
would involve the revaluation of women’s work.” At the 1991 
congress which approved the new strategic orientation, women were 
given a new visibility: four out of five of the panel who chaired the 
congress were women; all the guards were women; and women artists 
were featured ac the special evening of entertainment. LO's statutes 
were amended to include the goal of equal representation of women at 
all levels of the union and in all of its activities.’ 


The 1991 election campaign publicized these shifts and signalled Lo’s 
willingness to represent itself as Sweden’s largest women’s organiza- 
tion. At its congress, LO had voted to organize a team of LO women 
(tpejligan) as its official contribution to the SAP in the coming election 
and demanded that women be given a marked profile in the cam- 
paign. Tjejligan proved even more successful than expected at mobiliz- 
ing women into labour-movement politics.% LO thus decided to sustain 


2 Interview with Boel Carlsson, LO Equal Scams Officer, May 1991 

% This document calls for a union with an active workplace presence, with represent- 
atives who stand ‘near the members’, rather than union officials who spend most of 
their ume talking with the bosses. 

77 Nevertheless, no attempt was made co figure out, then or since, how such a job eval- 
uation scheme would be integrated with the one proposed as a means of promoting 
‘solidaristic work for solidarisuc wages’. This lacuna remains a serious barrier to 
wage-earner feminism. 

9 Women only occupy 13 per cent of the places on Lo's board. They have, however, 
done better in unions where women predominate like Kommunal (58 per cent) and 
Handels, the union of retail and commercial employees (54 per cent); Dagens Npbeter, 
16 May 1993. 

99 Joan Acker, “Reformer och kvinnor 1 den framtida valfardsstaten’, p. 299. 


its activities as part of its resistance to the bourgeois government's 
promised system shift. The same fate befell the upbeat feminist maga- 
zine Clera, started in the lead-up to the election, which LO decided 
continue to fund as a vehicle for sustaining and developing wage- 
earner feminism. Finally LO’s major initiative to win back the ideo- 
logical ground lost to the neo-liberals in the 19808, the Rattvisa 
Projekt (Justice Project) is marked by a significant opening to critical 
feminist thinkers, while ics internal mobilization work is closely coor- 
dinated with LO’s pamstalldbet office. 


This new attention to the power dimension of gender relations as well 
as to women’s specific claims for representation may, however, have 
come too late. The loss of LO's role 1n wage bargaining has led to a 
questioning of its place vis-a-vis the affiliated unions. These centri- 
fugal tendencies are reinforced by the new cross-collar alliances at the 
sectoral level, even if the latter should be considered a positive 
response to the employers’ medarbetare strategy. In other words, if 
innovation at the sectoral level is not matched by renewal of LO's and 
TCO’s coordination capacities, there is a very real danger of a clash 
between the unions in the export sector, struggling to develop a new 
wage policy that supports their ‘solidaristic work’ strategy, and the 
public-sector unions who have become the standard-bearers of the 
demand for the revaluation of typically female jobs. 


These cross-collar alliances may also hasten the breakdown of the 
union—party ties. As the TCO and LO unions move in the direction of 
merger, the former have made it clear that the LO/SAP link is a hin- 
drance to further progress.©° For the party’s part, the discussion so 
familiar elsewhere of ‘the party as hostage of the unions’ has emerged 
in Sweden too, with some in the SAP clearly in favour of cutting the 
ties that have bound the two wings of the labour movement since its 
foundation. 


The SAP is also moving in the direcuon of ‘social liberalism’. The 
gender implications of such a move are unclear. The SAP’s social 
liberalism seems to involve closer ties with the bourgeois party (the 
Liberals) which has long seen itself as a representative of female wage- 
earners. There are strong elements in both parties favouring the 
imposition of quotas if women do not achieve parity by 1994-95. 
At the same time, social liberalism may come, inter alia, to mean the 
replacement of the Swedish model of universal social rights with 
programmes funded and run by the labour-market partners them- 
selves, even though elements in both parties are opposed to this.™ As 


™ In 1993 Lillemor Arvidsson, chair of Kommunal, withdrew from her seat on the 
party's executive as she felt she could not represent her members adequately if she 
stayed on In its autumn 1993 congress, Metall will be asked to drop menuon of ‘social- 
ism’ from its statutes. 

™ As a result of an earlier parliamentary investigation, a voluntary quota of 30 per 
cent women on all public boards by 1992, 40 per cent by 1995 and panty by 1998 was 
agreed. If these objectives were not met, mandatory legislation would be considered. 
™ The Social: Democrats first proposed that the labour-market parues take on respon- 
sibility for sickness and work injury insurance during the run on the Swedish krone in 
autumn 1992 In spring 1993, the former Social-Democrat finance minister, Allan 
Larsson, floated the idea that unemployment insurance might be similarly handled 
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the struggle over the reform of the income-related pension system 
(ATP) suggests, this option can bring to the fore tensions between full- 
time male wage-carners and women whose participation in the labour 
force shifts between full- and part-time paid work in accordance with 
the demands of their unpaid care work. 


Another indicator of the depth of the crisis of representation is the 
talk of formation of a women’s party. This followed directly after the 
1991 election which brought a drop in the numbers of women in the 
Riksdag, from 38 to 33 per cent. This is the first time that their share 
fell since the 1928 election.™3 Coming shortly after a public commit- 
ment to reaching gender parity in political life, these results fed a 
growing sense of women’s alienation to which some were prepared to 
give voice. It is, of course, unclear whether this will come to any- 
thing, but it is indicative of the extent to which supporters of the SAP 
and other parties are willing to consider remaking the institutions of 
representation. 


Conclusion 


When the Swedish Social-Democrats took power in 1932 it was not 
possible to predict their success in establishing the People’s Home nor 
were the blueprints for the Home uncontested. It took more than a 
decade to reach consensus on what the Home would look like and 
who its inhabitants would be. In the 1960s and 1970s the alternative 
visions of class and gender relations that had been suppressed, in 
order to reach a certain consensus within Swedish society about the 
new project, began to reappear. This, in turn, triggered a wave of 
renovations to the Home. In the 1980s, however, its very foundations 
were undermined by a sustained assault from the Right, which among 
other things proposed a replacement identity for that of wage-earner. 
The bourgeois government's proclamation of 1991 as the start of the 
system shift has been given added credence by the return of unem- 
ployment, a spectre kept at bay from the 1930s right through the 
1980s, when many other countries succumbed.™5 


It is too early to predict the outcome of the current struggle, however; 
organic crises tend to be of long duration, the end to which can only 
be discerned post facto. Nevertheless, it is possible to see the outlines 
of two alternative futures. In one, the solidaristic foundations of the 
People’s Home are demolished to make way for a polarized model of 
development.™ Here politics would be organized around new iden- 
tities that substitute identification with one’s employer for solidaristic 
wage-carner identities based on a discourse of class relations. Under 
the banner of ‘equal status’, women’s different and subordinate place 


3 M.L Eduards, ‘Gender Policy and Public Policies in Sweden’, p. 86. 

™4+ See Joan Acker, “Reformer och kvinnor 1 den framuda valfardsstaren’, pp. 304-4, 
and M. L Eduards, ‘Against the Rules of the Game. On the Importance of Women's 
Collectrve Actions’, in M. L. Eduards et al., Rethsukerug Changs. Curren! Sweatsh Pemsntst 
Remerch, Scockbolm 1992, pp.86—8 for more discussion of these events. 

™ In spring 1993, open unemployment exceeded 7 per cent and approximately 4 per 
cent of the labour force were involved in various government programmes. 

=ó R. Mahon, ‘From Solidaristic Wages to Solidaristic Work’. 


would be reconfirmed and new class divisions among women estab- 
lished.”? It is this scenario which looms large today. The bourgeois 
government is committed to bringing about its system shift in a way 
thac the bourgeois governments of 1976-82 would not have dared 
dream of, and the crisis of representation has seriously weakened the 
institutional impediments to their success. 


The unions have begun to advance an alternative, progressive version 
of the future which would link the claim for solidaristic wages to the 
solidaristic reorganization of work. Their prospects for success, how- 
ever, seem to rest on their ability to 1acorporate the demands of wage- 
earner feminists and, in so doing, to reject the long-standing subordi- 
nation of gender- to class-based discourse and identities in the repres- 
entation of politics in Sweden’ A recognition that wage-earners ‘come 
in two sexes’ and that equality in difference requires recognition of 
gender in both production and distribution is only a first step in that 
direction. If women are to be equal they can neither be separate nor 
ignored. Only when the equality of women and men in production 
and reproduction—at work and at home—forms a core claim 

the inequities of capitalist society will a new version of the Swedish 
model be imaginable. This alternative depends, in turn, on the labour 
movement's ability to generate new ties of solidarity among wage- 
earners, both women and men, of the sort on which the Swedish 
model of development depended in the past. . 





"7 Y. Hirdman, ‘Genussystemet’, p. 013. 
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A Quartet for Our Times 


In 1992, music suffered the loss of three of the most outstanding com- 
posers of our century, the Frenchman Olivier Messiaen, the American 
John Cage, and the Argentinian Astor Piazzolla. In these three figures, 
who all lived long and richly productive lives, can be found important 
clues about the passage of twenueth-century music, for they represent 
between them three of the great quests which have dominated contem- 
porary musical experience: the metaphysical, the anti-metaphysical, 
and the popular. In short, we have lost in their passing our greatest 
religious mystic, our most radical inventor, and the maestro of the 
tango. And then, with the turn of the year, we also lost one of the great 
jazz musicians, Dizzy Gillespie, and an era seemed to be over. Four 
contrasting acoustic worlds, four unique and original voices. 


Messiaen (born 1908) shared the metaphysical stance of composers as 
varied as Schoenberg, Stravinsky and Britten, figures of radically dif- 
ferent aesthetic persuasions who through their religious attachment all 
expressed belief in a superior moral order (a tendency more marked 
among composers than other artists, Nietzsche’s pronouncement of 
the death of God notwithstanding, because the unsolved mystery of 
music’s provenance makes it more of a liability). Messiaen’s religios- 
ity was divided between Roman Catholicism and pantheism. His 
musical idiom is similarly dualistic: both tonal and atonal, made up of 
both vulgar melody and mathematical construction. Furthermore, 
Messiaen is a pivotal figure, who occupied the position of father- 
figure to the composers of the Darmstadt school—the postwar Euro- 
pean avant-garde of Boulez, Nono, Pousseur, Berio, Stockhausen and 
the rest who met at the famous Summer School and constitute the 
most extreme and uncompromising of the late modernists. It was in 
Darmstadt in 1950 that Messiaen demonstrated the technique of inte- 
gral serialism which was adopted by all these composers and which 
ruled the roost until the 1970s. 


Cage (born 1912) was also a mystic, but of a quietistic kind, who took 
his inspiration from Zen Buddhism, and saw no superior moral order 
beyond the chance operations of mother nature. This, his music rigor- 
ously sought to imitate, and he meted out the same treatment to all the 
available sonic material of the twentieth century. His originality lay 
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not in the use of non-musical sounds—the Italian Futurists had done 
this already—but paradoxically in the systematic manner of his treat- 
ment of this material. The result: Cage did not compose music, but 
noise. He made noise musical—but this of course is to beg a number 
of questions in an age when music itself all too easily ends up as noise. 
That is, he made noise musical. One of Schoenberg's pupils in Cali- 
fornia in the 1930s, he belongs to a tribe of anti-metaphysicals which 
includes Bartók, Varèse, and the aforementioned Darmstadt compos- 
ers (except that Stockhausen inhabits a world of pseudo-Wagnerian 
mythology), who all treated noise in various ways as material for 
musical composition. As an American eccentric in the mould of 
Charles Ives, Cage served the Europeans as Messiaen’s foil. Fredric 
Jameson is correct when he calls him a postmodernist avant la lettre. 


Piazzolla (born 1921) occupies a different cultural space. He 1s found 
in the company of names like Duke Ellington, Kurt Weill, George 
Gershwin and Heitor Villa-Lobos, whose art lies in a special synthesis 
of idioms: composers who conjoin the techniques of written composi- 
tion and those of the vernacular, in various different combinations. 
Piazzolla, whose roots were urban popular music, did this with the 
tango. In the process he combined the suscepubilities of three great 
musical cultures, Latin American, North American, and European, 
and points cowards the cultural conditions of the late twentieth 
century, the breakdown of the hierarchical separation of styles which 
comes, we are told, with full-blown postmodernism. And because of 
the quintessential nature of tango, his music also voices that other 
crucial ingredient of postmodern sensibility, nostalgia. 


If this is not an altogether familiar way of looking ac music, it is partly 
because the public discourse of music remains entrapped in old and 
outmoded pre-technological habits of listening, in which different 
musics were kept apart because they generally belonged to different 
kinds of space, both social and physical. This is not the way we hear 
music nowadays. Nowadays, we experience an acoustic world satur- 
ated with recorded sound, spaces suffused with disembodied song. 
Whether we like it or not, music now comes to us from any direction 
and in any environment in the form of discs, radio, tape, cinema, tele- 
vision and muzak. Our musical experience is now predominantly 
what Pierre Schaeffer, the pioneer of masque concrete, called acous- 
matic: sounds which one hears without seeing their source. The times 
we live in: the modern mother is invited to lull her baby to sleep with 
a cassette, instead of singing the lullabies herself. Since the heterodox 
diet of music we are constantly exposed to belongs to every style, idiom, 
dialect, age and genre, the old definitions have become unworkable. 
When ubiquitous mechanical reproduction pushes music into the 
realms of notse pollution, it seems that musical values inevitably 
become relative. This of course is considered one of the defining char- 
acteristics of postmodernism, and sows the seeds of great confusion. 
But if the features ascribed to this cultural moment are such that any 
combination of them yields up contradictions, the crucial problem is 
not relativism, but that of heterophony. Not whether one thing can be 
judged better than another, but being able to hear them ar all. Post- 
modernism is by all definitions neither a traditional kind of artistic 
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movement, still less a singular style, but racher the force-field which 
has overtaken the former separation of cultural spaces, wherein differ- 
ent media, artisuc forms and cultural styles all merge into an undiffer- 
entiated continuum, and all such spaces are globally linked in a 
network of networks which renders their original source invisible. 


The emergence of the acousmatic world was already the subject of 
comment in the 1920s and 1930s by a number of observers in 
Germany including Kurt Weill, Paul Hindemith, Walter Benjamin, 
Schoenberg’s pupil Stuckenschmidt, and above all, T.W. Adorno. 
Trained musician as well as critical theorist, Adorno (who also taught 
at Darmstadt in the 1950s) contributed a subtle, intricate analysis of 
the musical condition of the time, and of how the industrialization of 
culture over the preceding half century had markedly extended the 
social reach of the high musical tradition, transforming the conditions 
of listening and distorting the manner of its enjoyment. Using the 
method he called negative dialectics, he uncovered the process by 
which the commercialization of music leads to fetishization. The pro- 
cess exaggerates various sensual features of music at the cost of other 
qualities, the essence gets lost, and popular taste is subjected to the 
dictatorship of the unmusical ear—an ear trained in the barking of 
the fairground. 


In the late 19408, when they were all refugees in America, Schoenberg 
bitterly attacked Adorno in the press for helping Thomas Mann to 
insult him in Doktor Faustus. Schoenberg should not have complained: 
in the great rift which then divided the European avant-garde, the 
split between Schoenberg and Stravinsky, atonality and neoclassicism, 
Adorno was on Schoenberg’s side. For Adorno things were defined 
not by what they aspire to but by what they deny, and Schoenberg's 
genius lay in his denying the appeal of beauty. He praises Schoen- 
berg’s stance because it acknowledges the force of history. Stravinsky, 
said Adorno, denies history, by consuming it through infantile regres- 
sion. At the same time, said Adorno, the terror Schoenberg spread 
was not the result of his incomprehensibility but came from the fact 
that he was all too correctly understood: his music gave form to that 
anxiety and insight into the catastrophic situation of the time which 
others (Stravinsky was not the only offender), by regressing, evaded. 


The point is not whether the more piquant parts of this description 
are true. What Adorno gives us is a handle on the ideological implica- 
tions of different musics. For Adorno, ‘ideological’ music is music 
which has no sense of internal struggle—that is, within the musical 
material itself. Idealist philosophy taught that artistic creation belongs 
to an internal dimension which represents a realm of autonomy; creat- 
ivity therefore answers only to its own prerogatives and susceptibili- 
ties, its own immanent structural laws. These notions are encouraged 
in the case of music by its lack of representational content (Umberto 
Eco calls music ‘a semiotic system without a content plane’). There 
is generally thought to be an insurmountable gap between the 
musical material ‘in itself’ and whatever it may be taken—psycholog- 
ically, ideologically, politically—to embody. (As Adrian Leverkihn, 
the composer—hero of Doktor Faxstus muses, this ‘in itself is a very 


Germanic way of thinking.) Mahler countered this view in his famous 
dictum that ‘the music is not in the notes’. Adorno goes further and 
makes the claim that the musical material is not indifferent to the 
material reality of society. Music, he finds, has a mimetic aspect, and 
the rationalization of the latter is seen in the rationalization of the 
former. The careful formulation is needed in order to avoid any hint 
of a mechanistic relationship, but it can be no surprise if the scope 
and direction of the composer's historical intervention 1s, though not 
determined, nevertheless limited and conditioned thereby. There is a 
kind of analogical affinity, which the historicist sees as no mere coin- 
cidence. Think, for example, of the connections between the develop- 
ment of merchant capitalism, the growth of individualism, the 
invention of Florentine perspective, and the emergence of diatonic 
harmony. Music is really ‘a force field of constructive and mimetic 
moments and no more exhausted in either kind than any other such 
field." In short, the ideological content of music corresponds to the 
form in which the available musical elements struggle among them- 
selves and are reconciled with each other (or not). 


The point is not whether this piquant description is true. What 
Adorno gives us is a handle on the ideological implications of differ- 
ent musics. For Adorno, ‘ideological’ music is music which has no 
sense of internal struggle. Or to put it less tendentiously, the ideolog- 
ical content of music corresponds to the form in which the elements of 
music struggle between themselves and are reconciled with each other 
(or not). 


Adorno thought the element of reconciliation was no longer possible, 
but it 1s. ‘Just think’, says the Italian composer Luciano Berio, ın an 
interview dating from 1981, ‘of the wave of interest in music that 
there’s been over the past ten years or so among young people.’ They 
find themselves, he says, in a complex and dramatic world which they 
lack the means, including the ideological means, to decipher. They are 
attracted to music because they sense, however dimly, that it can sym- 
bolize the possibility of consolation, even of a utopian interpretation 
of the world. It provides an alternative space, ‘though not necessarily 
a reassuring and optimistic one’. This youthful audience, Berio con- 
tinues, will listen to anything and everything. ‘Clearly the mass media 
and a different way of organizing musical life have made music more 
accessible. But it’s too easy just to attribute the current phenomenon 
of a great, indiscriminate move towards music to industry's desire for 
a wider market.’ It is a phenomenon which escapes precise analysis, 
‘rncluding the Marxist type, which, in musical matters, tends to be 
dogmatic and simplisuc.’? It also escaped Adorno, whose trenchant 
analysis of the condition of contemporary music is flawed by the very 
acuity of his middle-European ears, which remained immune to the 
musical impulses of the untutored that feed the roots of popular forms. 


The Light from the East 


Messiaen, facing this world where the artistry of the composer 





' T.W Adorno, Introduction to the Secsolagy of Muss, New York 1972, p 144. 
* Luciano Berio, Twe Ixteresews, London 1985, pp 29-30. 
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threatens to disappear into a black hole, chose the position of a 
church organist. This, in the grand scheme of musical ambition, is to 
stake out identification with Bach, apparently a backward-looking 
situation in which to locate oneself. But Bach—for Mann and Adorno 
—was not a simple reactionary; more like a creative force sitting 
astride the cusp between an old and a modern musical idiom. 


Warning us that ‘the controversy whether Bach belongs to the Middle 
Ages or already to the Modern Age is undialectical’, Adorno considers 
the presence in Bach of a medieval tradition, which, like the absolutist 
state, did not bow unprotestingly to the demands of the rising bour- 
geoisie.3 The stronghold of this tradition was the style of sacred music 
which Johann Sebastian made his own, and his problem—according 
to Adrian Leverkihn in Doktor Faustus (Adorno speaking through 
Thomas Mann)—was not how to write harmonically in the form of 
polyphony, but how to write polyphonically in a harmonic language. 
Not, in other words, how to write ‘modern’ music in an ancient style, 
but how to write the old music in the modern manner. 


History does not repeat itself but Messiaen’s situation was quite simi- 
lar. He chooses the church because he will not bow unprotestingly 
before the godlessness he has witnessed in the most terrible of all wars. 
We know about this from his ominously entitled ‘Quartet for the End 
of Time’ (Quatwor pour la fin dw temps), written in a prisoner-of-war 
camp. His problem became how to write religious music in a time 
when, just like belief itself, neither harmony nor polyphony seem pos- 
sible any more. Forced to reinvent a devotional idiom from scratch, 
he turned towards Eastern philosophy and Eastern music, also to 
nature: he engaged in the most detailed study of birdsong anyone has 
ever undertaken. Marrying up these sources with a scheme of simple 
affirmative non-developing harmony in the monumental T'sresgalile 
Symphony, he created a unique musical discourse around the idea of 
love, both religious and erotic. (This, according to his own testimony: 
metaphysical composers, distrusting words, often use them tokenistic- 
ally.) Defying equally the prescriptions of left and right he became not 
a musical centrist, but a bridge between different realms of alienated 
experience. Messiaen’s music is hugely restorative, and for as long as 
it lasts, returns to the non-believer the capacity to feel the deep consol- 
ation of mystical faith. 


Cage, who brought the example of American experimentalism to 
Darmstadt in 1956, and in the process helped to change the direction 
of the European avant-garde, also turned to the Orient but in a very 
different way. For one thing, Cage was a child of California, a decep- 
tive place where the frontier ends and the west points to the east, 
where native intellectuals cultivate naivety and dream of ancient 
oriental wisdom. As a student in Schoenberg’s composition class at 
UCLA in the mid 1930s, Cage learned from the master that he had no 
talent for harmony.4 According to one story, Schoenberg declared he 


3 Adorno, Ietreductez, p 158 
4 Joho Cage speaking ar the Almeida Festival ın London, July 1990, on his last visit to 
England before his death. 
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was no composer—but an inventor of genius. The prediction was 
borne out in the invention of the prepared piano and the composition 
between 1939 and 1952 of the series called Imaginary Landscapes, using 
novel combinations of percussion and electrics: turntables playing 
frequency test records, contact microphones made from electric guitar 
pickups, and so forth. The most notorious was No. 4 for twelve 
radios, dating from 1951. 


By this time Cage had enrolled in the Japanese philosopher Daisetz 
Suzuki's class 1n Zen Buddhism ‘back east’ at Columbia University, 
and begun to use chance techniques derived from the Chinese I Chtag 
to determine the values of the notes and sounds of his music. His 
object was ‘to free sound of all psychic intentionality... let sound be 
itself, rather than a vehicle of human theory and feeling’.5 This evac- 
uation of the subject position of the composer, which pre-echoes the 
French literary theorists’ idea of the death of the author, is cousin to 
the impersonality which was sought by Pierre Boulez, and explains 
the affinity which the two composers originally felt for each other. 


Cage belonged to the tradition of the American eccentric, a fraternity 
which makes a special showing in music. His confrères include figures 
like Ives and Ruggles; Henry Cowell with his tone clusters; Harry 
Partch with his home-made tnstruments and 43-note scales; and Con- 
lon Nancarrow, forced to live in Mexico after fighting in the Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain when the US government refused to renew 
his passport, where he composed the most beguiling and rhythmically 
intricate pieces for player-piano. Ruth Crawford Seeger shared much 
of this sensibility, Varése, as an adoptive American, was an honorary 
member, and Satie their mascot. The eccentric, however, is by no 
means the innocent he or she may try to seem. In Cage's case, to 
express the desire for spiritual liberation by rifling the concepmal 
apparatus of the great mystical philosophies of the East is another 
symptom of the loss of selfhood in the West. It is therefore a deeply 
ambivalent position, which (to follow Edward Said) combines certain 
habits of thought rooted in the mentality of the colonizer, typical of 
Orientalism, with the desperate need to escape from them. Cage, it 
must be said, succeeds in escaping. (Unlike Stockhausen, who finally 
falls back in his recent opera cycle into crude orientalist stereetypes of 
‘exotic’ peoples to illustrate his musical ramblings.) 


When Boulez came to criticize Cage for the ‘adoption of a philosophy 
tinged with orientalism serving to mask fundamental weaknesses of 
composiuonal technique’, it was because the French composer had 
become worried that his own total serialism was only the obverse of 
throwing dice: both were forms of number fetishism, the one relying 
on arbitrary and mechanistic automatisms, the other on extreme non- 
chalance.® Boulez, in attempting to distinguish serial music from 
chance music and distance himself from American experimentalism, 
advanced the term aleatoric to describe the use of controlled choice as 
an iotegral element of the musical structure, in contrast to the 


3 Quoted in Wim Mertens, Amerscan Mrutmal Mass, New York 1988, p 106 
6 See Pierre Boulez, ‘Alea’ in Relewes d'Apprenti, Paris 1966. 
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randomness cultivated by Cage. The term caught on for music which 
played with elements of chance and choice alike, ignoring the differ- 
ences Boulez was trying to bring out. (The same thing, of course, had 
happened with the word ‘atonal’, which in defiance of Schoenberg 
was widely used without differentiating between heavy chromaticism, 
polytonality and twelve-note music.) Boulez found himself lumped 
together in general awareness with diverse composers of different ten- 
dencies—Cage and other American experimentalists, alongside Euro- 
peans like Nono, Berio, Stockhausen, Ligeti, Penderecki, and Xenakis 
—despite the often considerable contrasts in their compositional tech- 
nique and the radically different sounding music that resulted (not to 
mention their varying ideologies). Not everyone, however, denied the 
broad similarity between them. To Morton Feldman, “The fact that men 
like Boulez and Cage represent opposite extremes of modern method- 
ology is not what is interesting. Whar is interesting is their similarity. 
In the music of both .. . what is heard is indistingutshable from its pro- 
cess. In fact, process itself might be called the Zeitgeist of our age.’’ 


A Heteroglot Vernacular 


Piazzolla’s music represents the Zeitgeist in quite another way, for 
tango criss-crosses the twentieth century like few other musical forms, 
with roots and branches in Africa, Argenuna, Italy and Cuba, Berlin, 
Paris and New York. A deeply paradoxical form of music—erotic 
and melancholic, dramatic, sentimental and religious, the soul of nos- 
talgia and what the French call /e wode retro—tango 1s first and fore- 
most a vernacular music like jazz. Vernacular does not mean the same 
as popular ın modern parlance, a category commercialism has largely 
drained of musical intelligence. Adorno was mistaken in lumping jazz 
and commercial popular music together but broadly correct in his 
analysis of the formulaic nature of the latter. The vernacular, how- 
ever, is not formulaic in this sense at all. To follow Bakhtin, it is full 
of different voices, rich in genres but not constrained by them, the 
heteroglot expression of a heterogeneous community which evolves 
along with the community's history. Tango, with Piazzolla, has come 
a long way from the time it was first danced in the whore-houses of 
Buenos Aires at the turn of the century, sung in /wmferdo, the slang of 
the immigrants, and played on the bandodeon, a type of concertina 
which originated in Germany and probably first reached Argentina as 
a sailor's instrument. 


Vernacular music is full of miscegenation, and tango is the disrespect- 
ful combination of various parentage. It is the tarantella brought by 
Italian immigrants, crossed with the ms/oxge—the song of the gaucho, 
and the Afro-Cuban rhythm of the babexsra. The word itself came into 
use around the 1820s, a derivation of tembo, a term of Arab-African 
origin for the singing and dancing of the slaves co the accompaniment 
of drums and other instruments. According to one authority the ear- 
liest published use of the word tango to refer to a new dance form is a 
newspaper sheet music advertisement in 1866.8 Taking shape in 


7 Quoted in Nyman, Experimental Masa, London 1974, p. 2. 
® Pierre Monette, Le garde du tange, Paris 1991, p 54- 


popular dance halls, it was developed as a song form during the First 
World War by Carlos Gardel, and immediately commercialized by 
the record companies Columbia and Odeón, which had both set up 
branches in Buenos Aires. Then, with the coming of the talkies, ic was 
taken up ın a large way by the American film major Paramount. In 
short, ever since it first stormed Paris, Berlin and New York ın the 
1920s, tango has been a world music. And Piazzolla was a world 
musician. 


Born in Mar de Plata in 1921, Piazzolla grew up in New York, a child 
prodigy on the bandodeon. He was aged thirteen when his musical 
skills brought him to the attention of Gardel, who promptly cast him 
as a ragamuffin selling newspapers on the streets in his seventh film 
for Paramount, El dia que me qieras. Apparently Gardel didn’t particu- 
larly like his style of playing, which he called too yoyege—-Buenos Aires 
slang for Hispanic.9 But this did not impede the young man’s advance 
when he returned to Buenos Aires five years later, and immediately 
joined the band of Anibal Troilo, himself the most remarkable bando- 
deonist of his generation. Piazzolla now began to compose his own 
tangos and embarked on the study of classical composition with the 
composer Alberto Ginastera, before going to Paris as a pupil of Nadia 
Boulanger, the pupil of Ravel. The encounter was decisive. Returning 
to Argentina to reimmerse himself in tango, his music became 
intensely brooding, disquieting and provocative. The traditional 
tango players hated it. ‘I was taking the old tango away from them. 
The old tango, the one they loved, was dying.’ They were so incensed 
they even threatened his life, and Piazzolla told how a singer of the old 
style once burst in on him tn a radio station with a gun in his hand: 
‘My tango—new tango—it’s danger music!’” 


The new tango had distinct political overtones. In 1960s Argentina, 
Piazzolla became a symbol of resistance to a Kafkaesque dictatorship 
which echoed with melancholy and fin-de-siecle defeatism. Mean- 
while, despite his efforts to be recognised as a symphonic composer, it 
was the jazz world where Piazzolla became celebrated. This 1s hardly 
surprising: tango is cousin to jazz, with the same kind of musical 
charge, even a similar rhythmic,pulse. Nor is it an accident that tango 
took to the bandodeon the same way jazz took to the saxophone. The 
two instruments, invented within a few years of each other in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, both employ the mechanical engin- 
eering of the industrial revolution to produce a rasping but sensual 
timbre; instrumental counterparts of the insunctive but untutored 
popular singer—the exact opposite of the favoured instruments of the 
ninetenth-century bourgeois salon, the violin and the piano. For tango 
as for jazz the primary mouve is not just diversion, but restoration 
through the sublimation of pain. According to the French-Canadian 
writer Pierre Monette, tango is intrinsically melancholy, a music of 
memories, a universe where everything is posthumous, and one only 
sings of love the day after its loss and destruction. It 1s the music of 
uprooted people who never cease to dream of an ideal past which they 


9 Ibid., p 30. 
© Jan Farley, ‘Ascor Piazzolla, Obituary’, The Independent, 8 July 1992 
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know to be irretrievably lost.” But people like this are not only found 
in Buenos Aires, and the result is an ironic paradox: across the world 
the contemporary public, geared up to the rapidly changing fashions 
of modern jazz and commercial music alike, were taken by a music 
which was pure kitsch, dépassée, loaded with the sentimentality of 
their grandparents. 


Whichever way you come at it, Piazzolla’s tango is replete with 
memories. For this writer, white male first-generation English of East- 
ern European extraction, ıt carries traced of evenings spent with 
friends in different Latin American cities; it also brings recollections 
of Satie, Stravinsky, Berg, Milhaud, and obviously Weill and Brecht 
and of some old 78s from my childhood with titles like ‘Habibi’, sung 
in Hebrew and recorded in Tel-Aviv before the war. I admit such a 
mélange of associations is not unusual, or even limited to tango, but 
an example of what Edward Said has recently called the transgressive 
element in musical experience, its nomadic tendency, its ability to 
make connections with all the different domains in which it partici- 
pates.” But perhaps tango, as a sticky sort of music, is especially 
prone to this kind of transgression. And in Piazzolla’s hands, it pulls 
no punches. 


Dizzy Gillespie, born in 1917, entered jazz in the age of swing, touring 
Europe with the Teddy Hill band by the age of nineteen. Back in the 
United States, he served a second apprenticeship in Cab Calloway’s 
band entertaining white audiences at New York's Cotton Club, and 
was soon playing regularly as a sideman with Earl Hines, Billy Eck- 
stein and Ella Fitzgerald. In short, he learnt his skills, like all the 
musicians who created be-bop, by moving between the big swing 
dance bands and informal after-hours ‘blowing sessions’, where a new 


style began to crystallize in the early 19408. 


The jam session originated as a semi-private and informal site for the 
self-expression of the professional dance-band musician, where small 
audiences of cognoscenti appreciated the technical skill and creativity 
which the big dance bands restricted and regimented. The clubs 
where be-bop took root were typically run by musicians—bandleader 
Teddy Hill was one of them—who hired a small rhythm section and 
invited celebrity players to ‘sit in’ (in return for food and drinks on 
the house). Here experiment was not only permitted but expected, 
and in practice provided the means of screening out those without the 
necessary technical competence: fast tempi, awkward key signatures 
and difficult chord sequences discouraged them from participating. 
Some of the musicians also spoke of a musical idiom which white 
musicians would be incapable of imitating. 


Gillespie was a leading exponent of the new style, celebrated for his 
intricate syncopation and innovative harmonies, but without aban- 
doning either the big band or the style of the entertainer. He is famed 


€ Monette, op. cit. É 
™ See Edward Said, Macca! Eleberaimas, London 1991, chapter 2, ‘On the Transgress- 
ive Elemens in Music’. 
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as both the intimate partner of Charlie Parker, and the big band 
leader for whom George Russell wrote ‘Cubana Be/Bop’ in 1947. This 
kind of dexterity is not unusual. Jazz is full of contrasts and continui- 
ties of skills and talents in ever renewed combinations. An all-round 
musician who composed, sang and played a mean piano, Gillespie 
was also distinctive because the blues was less important to his 
personal style than Afro-Cuban rhythm. In his foremost role as a 
trumpeter he lined up behind Buddy Bolden, King Oliver, Louis 
Armstrong and Roy Eldridge. As a band leader, his work was at its 
best in the brief period when the Cuban drummer Chano Pozo played 


with him. 


Pozo died in 1948 aged 33, Parker at the age of 35 seven years later, 
both in tragic circumstances (a car accident, drugs). Gillespie carried 
their inspiration forwards into in the 1960s, when a new generation of 
experimentalists appeared, and Miles Davis led jazz into a fusion with 
rock. Twenty years further on, the circle was renewed when jazz 
turned again to Latin American rhythm and in particular, the musical 
cultures of New York and Havana embraced each other. This circum- 
stance says something else about music, ideology and the mimetic 
moment. Gillespie, as a musician, presents the paradigm of a conun- 
uing stylistic fusion and rejuvenation, and the sheer breathtaking 
thrill of the stream of notes. His public persona was that of the non- 
poliacal good musician. But when the black North American jazz 
trumpeter defies the opprobrium of the US government and goes to 
Havana in the 1980s, and the cameras record the warmth of his 
embrace by the bearded Comandante who played the bugle as a school- 
boy, the suggestion of certain political connotations enters the music 
and its ideological force becomes more concrete. Which goes to show 
that the transgressions which music commits are not at all limited to 
the realm of private subjective experience. 


Authenticity and Dialogue 


The thrill of virtuoso music making 1s one of the most powerful of 
musical qualities: real and physical but ineffable and indescribable. It 
is like the singer's voice in the account by Roland Barthes: ‘a site 
which escapes all science’ for ‘no matter how much you classify and 
comment on music historically, sociologically, aesthetically, technic- 
ally, chere will always be a remainder, a supplement, a lapse, some- 
thing non-spoken...’. In short, an insurmountable gap between 
music and its explanation. This ever-present difference, says Barthes, 
is assigned by psychoanalysis to the category of objects of desire (or 
repulsion), and possesses a distinctly erotic quality.» 


What Barthes puts his finger on is also a crucial element in the con- 
struction of the mass appeal cultivated by the modern music industry, 
popular and ‘classical’ alike, namely, the fetshization of the secret 
aspects of the musician’s persona. Beneath this fetishism lies the 
magic which persists after all the hype—the magnetism of performers 


D Roland Barthes, ‘Music, Voice, Language’, 10 The Respeascbiltty of Ferms, New York 
1985, pp 279-80. 
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like Pavarotu or Michael Jackson, Madonna or Jessye Norman. When 
postmodernism takes up this argument, it seems to tell us thar the 
experience of these artists, the irreducible thrill of their voices, each 
one different from the other, is nevertheless interchangeable. Perhaps 
this would be so if the neganve definitions of Adorno were no longer 
relevant, and the musical world of today no longer the same as 
Adorno’s. But the condition described by Adorno is in all essentials 
the immediate precursor of today’s. What we experience now is their 
continuation and intensification, not their transcendence, sublima- 
tion or displacement, and certainly not their negation. 


There ts a certain difference. Today, when the heterophony of the 
acousmatic world has subverted tradinonal aesthetic schemata so 
thoroughly, we are far less hidebound by hierarchy; this may well con- 
stitute the utopian element ın postmodernism. To put it another way, 
who is interested when they listen to the music of their choice in 
knowing whether Messiaen is really on a par with Piazzolla, or anti- 
phonal African Pigmy choral singing with hip-hop? This change is in 
many respects a positive one. Adorno spoke of the attitude of the 
‘resentment listener’, who despises what he or she doesn’t understand, 
which he associated with the jazz fan's rejection of classical music, or 
the ancient music lover's disapproval of the romantic symphony. (He 
forgot to include the category of music critic.) If these stereotypes are 
becoming dated, it is not because they have shifted but because they 
have lessened. In short, the culture of acousmatic reproduction has 
generated a craffic in music which symbolizes among other things an 
ideal chat political culture has utterly failed to achieve: the dialogue 
between different peoples and social classes. 


The forms of this dialogue in music are multiple. In the past quarter- 
century we have seen Indian classical musicians teaching their instru- 
ments to English working-class pop stars, and lessons on the sitar in 
English schools; Japanese conductors have won international competi- 
tions aod taken charge of Western orchestras; American composers 
have gone to study drumming in Africa; African tradinonal singers 
have joined forces with Western popular musicians in stadium con- 
certs beamed by satellite around the world. These are mostly high- 
profile examples, the up of an iceberg which floats in the daily 
association of practising musicians in any of the great capitals of the 
world. Behind the hype generated around these phenomena is the 
huge remainder which the music, in the moment of its performance, 
persistently and defiantly produces: the trace of another kind of 
speech, a musical language of which Adorno remarks that, yes, ıt is 
universal, but without being esperanto. 


Am I committed by arguing this way to a refusal of musical judge- 
ment? Not when I'm listening to Dizzy Gillespie, Piazzolla, Messaten 
or John Cage. From these different musics I know what matters: the 
authenticity of the dialogue—between the musicians, between musi- 
cian and audience—which is found when the musical voice trans- 
cends tdeology. The grain of the voice. Which means in turn that the 
question tabled by Adorno about ideology in music remains vigilant 
and inescapable. 
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Len Doyal 


Thinking About Human Need 


The discourse of objective and universal human need has been abused 
to reinforce a wide variety of relacionships of dominance. The word 
‘need’ is one of the first to which self-proclaimed ‘authorities’ have 
traditionally turned to justify their power and the morality of inflict- 
ing it on others. If it is believed that humans require goods and 
services that only certain experts know how to identify and deliver, 
then all the better that they possess the political means to do so. When 
motivated by arbitrary self-interest, the pursuit of such dominance in 
the name of satisfying human need has led to moral outrages against 
both persons and the biosphere. Combining this fact with a surfeit of 
sometimes misunderstood linguistic philosophy, many have con- 
cluded that the very idea of objective and universal knowledge is a 
dangerous aberration of modernity. Thus what we might understand 
to be universal human need turns out to, be no more than a pluralism 
of needs, each articulated within culturally specific discourses which 
define the parameters of reality itself.* 


On this view the difference between needs and wants becomes at least 
blurred and at most no more than a socially constructed artifact. Such 
sentiments find their most coherent political expression in democratic 
pluralist writers like Keane, Laclau and Mouffe. Philosophically, the same 
can be said of Rorty and his followers. Ac their worst, they are reflected in 
the utterances of those who defend cultural outrages against human 
liberation—the fatwa against Rushdie is a good example—on the 
grounds of the cultural imperialism of doing otherwise.' 


The difficulty with such blanket dismissals of human universality is thar 


* This response, like our book, would have been umpossible without the collaboranon 
and friendship of Ian Gough Though he has offered helpful comments, he should not 
be held responsible for all of the views expressed herein. Also many thanks to Daniel 
Wilsher for his useful contribution and to Kare Soper for hours of stimulating discus- 
sion and debate. 

‘John Keane, Democracy and Ciril Seceety, London 1988; Ernest Laclau and Chantal 
Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialis Strategy Towards a Radscal Democrat: Politics, London, 
Verso, 1985. For Richard Rorty, see Phelespéry and the Merrer of Natere, Princeton 1979. 
Although primarily focusing on Rorty's work, a useful summary and at umes critique 
of related relativist themes is in A. Malachowski, ed., Resdsag Rerty, Oxford 1990. 
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they cannot provide a moral justification for their espoused cultural 
pluralism. Neither can they account for serious harm to the vulner- 
able and exploited within specific cultures inflicted in the name of 
cultural purity. Why should we believe that pluralism will do more 
good and cause less harm than dictatorship? Presumably, the answer 
must be because pluralism enables humans to flourish—because it is 
more progressive than dictatorship. Yet without a universal theory of 
need to give substance to terms like ‘flourish’ and ‘progressive’ such 
pronouncements become circular. 


It was this insight, along with the politically divisive relativism 
espoused by many participants in political struggle during the seven- 
ties and eighties, which motivated Ian Gough and myself to write A 
Theory of Human Need.* In it, we argue that objective and universal 
human needs can be identified both in theory and practice, and can 
be employed to assess the success of political and economic form- 
ations throughout the world. We further show that a ‘dual strategy’ 
combining both state planning and political democracy follows from 
this analysis, one which gives a practical purchase on more effective 
policies for economic and political change. 


In her review of our book in NLR, Kate Soper made some interesting 
and constructive criticisms of the philosophical foundanons of our 
project. In this response, I hope to return the compliment. I do so 
with particular pleasure since it was in part our reading of Soper's 
own work which initially led to our interest io the concept of human 


need. 
A Theory of Human Need 


Soper’s notable insights into the problems posed for Marxism by the 
concept of need were first published in Os Human Noeds.4 Here she 
also argues that without a universalistic conception of need—in this 
case one which transcends particular modes of production and the 
preferences which are expressed within them—the moral rationale of 
the Marxist critique of capitalism becomes incoherent. Similar reas- 
oning permeates her more recent work on other issues.’ 


Yet despite our mutual agreement about the importance of an empir- 
ical and moral yardstick with which to judge the liberaung porenual 
of different forms of life, Soper finds much to criticize in our book. 
Unfortunately, she does not say enough about the substance of our 
theory to enable those unfamiliar with it fully to assess her arguments. 
Before turning to them, therefore, it is worth briefly clarifying the 
object of her critique. Our case may be briefly summarized as follows: 


L  Swretval/Phystcal Health and Axtonomy as Basic Human Needs 
Our objective welfare as individuals inevitably depends upon the 
quality and quantity of interaction which we have with others. 





* Len Doyal and Jan Gough, A Theory of Human Need, London 99L 
3 Kare Soper, ‘A Theory of Human Need’, Nia 197, pp. 03-28. 

4 Kare Soper, Os Hamas Needs, Brighton 1981, pp. 215-16. 

> See her valuable collection Trewbled Plesseres, London, Verso, 1990. 
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Through them we learn the necessary manual and mental skills for 
further successful interaction. They also reinforce the existential nar- 
rative of our lives, by helping us to remember what we have done in 
the past and engaging us in dialogue about what we might reasonably 
try to do in the future. If we lack the capacity for such participation, 
therefore, we are seriously and objectively harmed— fundamentally 
disabled—as a result. 


Viewing significant personal harm as synonymous with seriously 
impaired social participation enables us to identify universal and 
objective human needs. Quoting from Aristotle, Soper agrees that 
these should be thought of as the necessary conditions which must 
universally be satisfied for such harm to be avoided (p. 03). We argue 
that these conditions can be reduced to two personal attributes: 
physical survival/bealth and individual automomy.© 


Without physical survival, individuals can clearly do nothing what- 
ever. Reduced physical health disables social participation by hinder- 
ing the scope of action and interaction. The specific ways in which 
this can occur are described by the physical consequences of diseases 
catalogued by the biomedical model. Those suffering from severe 
heart disease, for example, are objectively more impaired ın social 
participation than those who are not. It is from this fact thar the 
necessity of physical survival and health as basic human needs is 
philosophically derived. 


The other basic human need is individual autonomy. In order success- 
fully to participate in any form of life—and with just as much neces- 
sity—actors require more than just survival and physical health. They 
also require the capacity to formulate aims and to find out how to 
achieve them: the ability to reason and to act on the basis of reasons. 
These attributes create the unique human potential to choose future 
goals and actions: to plan one’s life. The autonomy which an individ- 
ual exhibits in social participation will vary in proportion to their 
possession. 


Like physical health, the basic need for autonomy may be satisfied to 
a greater or lesser extent. The degree of satisfaction will depend on the 
value of the three component variables of autonomy: degree of under- 
standing, psychological capacity and social opportunity. First, actors 
must not be ignorant of the skills necessary to participate within their 
form of life. Second, they must not be so mentally ill that they lack the 
emotional confidence and cognitive capacity actually to act accord- 
ingly. And third, provided that no one else is harmed in the process, 
they should not be prevented from pursuing the goals which they 
deem most important for their lives and they should have access to the 
goods and services necessary to do so. 


So far, all of this makes logical sense but is far too abstract to provide 


° Cf. Raymond Plant, Harry Lesser, Peter Taylor Gooby, Pelstical Phslesepéry and Social 
Wolfers, London 1980, chs. 3-5. Also note our many references to other important 
influences in A Theory of Heman Need, pp. 49—50 
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a substantive metric for comparing the levels of need satisfaction 
within different cultures. For suppose we accept that physical survi- 
val, health and auconomy are necessary conditions for all humans to 
participate in their form of life. It will still be necessary to identify the 
universal satisfiers or ‘intermediate needs’ to which everyone must 
have access for these universal needs to be met satisfactorily. We can 
do this through further logical and empirical analysis. 


Optimal physical health requires nutritional food and water, protect- 
ive housing, a non-hazardous work environment, a non-hazardous 
physical environment and access to appropriate health care. Optimal 
autonomy w#thie a culture demands security in childhood, significant 
primary relationships, physical security, economic security, basic 
education and, for women, safe birth control and child-bearing.’ 
Even greater levels of ‘critical autonomy’ will depend on the ability of 
the individual to make choices not only within cultures but between 
them. Here, the extent of cross-cultural education and opportunity for 
cross-cultural choice become crucial variables. 


While each of the preceding intermediate needs is universal (say, 
nutrition), the ways in which satisfaction for each is achieved (such as 
different culinary traditions) are particular. It follows that one can 
accept the universality of our theory, without questioning the import- 
ance and viability of different approaches to need satisfaction. It 
equally follows that the acceptance of our theory does not deflect 
emphasis from differences among the needs of particular groups 
within a single culture.® 


2. The Right to Optimal Need Satisfaction 

All individuals mature in their self-awareness and social skills against 
the background of rules—a normative environment which explicitly 
or implicitly postulates a szstom of the moral good. Such visions can vary 
widely, even within the same society. Yet they are embodied in the 
conception of good citizenship which all forms of social life implicitly 
or explicidy propound. The good citizen is the individual who does 
her or his duty, as prescribed by the values of the culture or subcul- 
ture of which they are a part. 


We argue that the imputation of duties of good citizenship entails 
at least two things on the part of those who impose them. First, 
they must believe that bearers of such duties have the right to basic 
need satisfaction—access to culturally acceptable satisfiers of those 


7 Soper’s suggestion thar safe birth control should also be regarded as an intermediate 
need for men 1s complex (p. 120). It both 1s and should be a concern of men but I am 
still not convinced that it is a precondition for sustained successful socal interaction 
for men tn che same sense that ıt 16 for women In my view, the focus as regards hess 
seed should remain on women. 

ê Ic 1s in this connection thar Soper suggests that in our initial discussion of relativism 
we may be erecting straw men (pp 13-14). She argues thar because we agree that some 
relanivists might accept the universality of the most minimum levels of need satisfac- 
tion, they are not as subject to our accusations of circularity as we claim. Yet our point 
1s that beyond these levels—even if they are admitted with varying degrees of inconsist- 
ency—the circularity remains For example, the relacrvist might accept that everyone 
requires a minimum of nutrition co stay alive and yet still argue that any further need 
for nutricon is determined solely by culmre 
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intermediate needs which must be satisfied for physical health and 
autonomy themselves to be sustained. Otherwise, potential good citi- 
zens will not necessarily be able to do what is expected of them.9 
Second, they must accept that their imputation of moral duty entitles 
the bearers to as much need satisfaction as is feasible as of right. 
Otherwise, the latter would not be able to do their best to be good citi- 
zens in the terms envisaged. Consistency dictates that the imposers of 
moral value can demand no less—otherwise the good would not be 
that good after all! So the belief in the duty of good citizenship entails 
a further belief in the right to more than just minimal levels of need 
satisfaction. ‘Optimal’ levels as well are required, defined as the best 
achievable within a range of practical constraints discussed below. 


3. Procedural Preconditions 

In the real world of scarcity and political debate, the recognition of 
this right will require appropriate procedural principles of policy for- 
mation and of distributive justice. Communicationally, the best avail- 
able expertise must be tapped in ways which optimize the rationality 
of political debate at all levels. Drawing on the work of Habermas, we 
outline a normative structure for such debate, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of effective representation. This would combine the best of codi- 
fied expertise and experiential understanding, along with the minimi- 
zation of vested interests. 


Constitudonally, we further argue for Rawlsian provisions—albeit 
radically reinterpreted—which would create the conditions for what 
again we call a dual political and economic strategy. First, the state 
must protect negative and positive freedom through ensuring that 
civil liberties are guaranteed and making universally available mini- 
mum levels of goods and services which optimize need satisfaction. 
Second, individual and corporate initiative must be encouraged with 
the aim of optimizing productivity within a regulated market eco- 
nomy. In short, both the state and the market should interact to opu- 
mize the basic need satisfaction of the least well-off. 


There will always be a tension in the theory and practice of demo- 
cratic welfare provision, as there is in democratic politics generally. 
This is between those who stress the codified knowledge of providers 
and those who emphasize the experiential understanding of recip- 
ients. The fact is that we need the participation of both. The duality of 
our political strategy entails as much centralization in administration, 
provision and expertise as is necessary for the efficient delivery of 
appropriate goods and services to those in need. Also required is as 
much decentralization as is compatible with this aim, with the right of 
clients to participate in the processes of planning and executing 
welfare policy guaranteed as a matter of legal right.” 


9 This line of argument was originally developed in somewhar different and more 
problematic form by Alan Gewirth, Reasw and Morality, Chicago 1978. Several more 
recent and closer formulations are in David Milligan and William Watts Miller, eds, 
Leberaiism, Cotrrensiey and Axteneary, Aldershot 1992. 

© There is, of course, nothing new about an emphasis on such duality. Modern polit- 
ical philosophy—particularly after Hegel—pivots on the political and economic bal- 
ance which must be sought between the regulatory authority of the central state and the 
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Finally, because of the universalism of our theory, all of the arguments 
which have been oudined above apply equally to everyone in the 
world. Any attempt to prioritize our moral duties only to those within 
particular nation-states leads to arbitrariness and inconsistency. The 
measure of moral commitment to any vision of the good is our 
willingness to take seriously its applicability to everyone and not just 
to those with whom we already profess agreement. 


These arguments also apply co future generations. In our book we 
argue that commitments to such visions can rationally be no more 
constrained temporally than spanally. Otherwise, for example, we 
would have to argue that the moral claims of our great-grandchildren 
will be inferior to those of our children. Morally speaking, it is just 
not clear what such an argument might mean. Thus in our theory of 
need, we do not confine our own interpretation of Rawlsian redistri- 
bution to the nation-state, or to the present. Acceptance of the right to 
optimal basic need satisfaction will always demand much more. 


The Critique 


Soper directs her critique to five aspects of our exposition of the pre- 
ceding ideas: ‘the conceptualization of need’; ‘autonomy’; ‘intermed- 
iate needs’; ‘the basic and the non-basic’; and ‘ecology and human 
needs’. I shall take each in turn. Before doing so, it 1s worth noting 
that the entirety of her explicit critique is focused on the substantive 
rather than the procedural aspects of our theory. We shall see that her 
neglect of the latter informs some of her arguments about the former. 
In our book, they both assume a role of equal importance. 


L The Conceptualization of Need 

She begins with our defininon of human need, rightly focusing on the 
emphasis which we place on the avoidance of serious harm as the 
ultimate goal—the basic ‘human interest’—which accounts for why 
humans need what we claim they do. Statements about need always 
conform to the same grammatical structure: ‘A needs X in order to 
Y’." There is wide agreement that Y should be seen as equivalent to: 
‘the avoidance of serious harm’.” How, therefore, is ‘serious harm’ to 


be conceptualized? 


Soper maintains that we construe serious harm as ‘the avoidance of 
death/severe damage to mental and physical health’ (p. 17). She cor- 
rectly argues that were this the case, it would be impossible to under- 
stand how humans can ‘need to engage in activities damaging to their 
health’ (p. 17). Yet sometimes this is exactly what appears to be the 
case, she claims. As examples, she cites rational suicide and other less 
damaging, but still harmful, activities which are highly desired. 





O (cont.) 

creative potenaal of individuals within civil society. The recent dissolution of state 
communism, along with the damaging economic and ecological consequences of neo- 
liberalism, serve to underline the conunuing relevance of this search 

" Brian Barry, Pelna! Argument, London 1965, section 5A. 

2 Joel Feinberg, Sera! Phifesephy, Englewood Cliffs 1973, p. mt; David Wiggens, ‘Claims 
of Need’, ın T. Honderich, ed , Moralsty and Obpectrecty, London 1985, pp 153-9. 
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It is indeed counter-intuitive to say that a person cannot in some sense 
‘need’ to commit suicide or to engage in a whole host of other self- 
destructive acts. People choose to act in such ways all the time and are 
highly motivated in the process. Were Soper right in her belief that we 
equate the avoidance of serious harm with need satisfaction itself then 
it would be logically impossible for anyone to need to do anything that 
compromised their physical health or their autonomy. 


But we do not postulate any such equation. As has already been 
stated, we do not identify serious harm with the absence of basic need 
satisfaction. Rather we equate it with the presence of disabled social 
participation. Basic need satisfaction is the precondition for avoiding 
such disablement. Physical survival/health and autonomy are the X in: 
‘A needs X in order to Y and not the Y itself. For this reason, with one 
exception, the anomalies which Soper otherwise describes with such 
clarity just do not arise. 


Under certain very constrained circumstances suicide is an exception. 
For example, someone may well need to die if they rightly believe that 
their potential to flourish through social participation is at an end. 
This may be, for example, because of dramatic and permanent disa- 
bility. There are a number of well-known medical cases of suicide and 
voluntary euthanasia where the rationale is perfectly understandable. 
In order to avoid the harm posed by such disablement, death may 
indeed have been the only option available. If so, the entire point of 
physical survival as a precondition for human flourishing through 
successful social participation becomes lost. So Soper is right. This is 
the one case where physical survival is not a basic need in our terms. 


Whether or not it follows in other ways from our theory that ‘ind:vid- 
uals can never “need” to engage in self-destructive acts’ (p. 08) 
depends on what one means by ‘need’. On the one hand, one can cer- 
tainly beve needs in our terms which are preconditions for future 
forms of self harm. Imagine a conference of sadomasochists. Will not 
the most physically healthy, and emotionally and intellectually autono- 
mous, have the most fun? Indeed, one can well imagine participants 
going into training beforehand to enhance their levels of need satis- 
faction relevant to the tasks ac hand! Again, since in our theory needs 
are identified as che universal preconditions for successful social 
participation, we make no further judgement about the merit of, or 
the hazards associated with, different types of parucipation. 


What is important is to differentiate between choices of sausfiers 
which will—or will not—increase sustained successful social partici- 
pation in any cultural venue. This is an objective matter which must 
be judged against the best available knowledge. Such judgements are 
themselves subject to ‘collective agreement’, to use Soper’s phrase, in 
that their rationality must itself be rigorously appraised (p. 019). For 
example, in the long term, smoking cigarettes may well prove counter- 
productive, as will a host of other choices which are damaging to 
physical health. Equally a person’s autonomy will be undermined by 
the wilful neglect of their education, friends and employment. Again, 
the harm which 1s done is not failure to satisfy need, as such, but the 
destruction of the potenual for social participation. 


This will be so whether or not the individuals in question desire to be 
harmed in such ways. Clearly some may, but most do not and very 
often are simply unaware of the damage which they are doing to 
themselves. Again, smoking is a good example. Therefore, whether in 
ignorance or full understanding of the consequences of their actions, 
actors may well desire things which they do not need, and which can 
or will disable them if acted upon. It is in this sense that they are 
satisfying wants or desires rather than needs. 


So Soper ıs right in saying that for us one cannot need to live danger- 
ously. However, since she claims that she accepts the importance of 
clearly distinguishing between needs and wants, why does she believe 
that the felt need (that 1s, the want) to be self-destructive poses such a 
problem for us (p. 117)? To the degree that such activity permanently 
undermines the potential for their own human flourishing, it is not in 
the objective interest of those who engage in it and that is that. Of 
course, what might be in their interest is to engage 1n activity which 
carries with it some degree of physical or psychological risk. For 
example, someone may have to face such hazards to participate suc- 
cessfully in some types of employment or recreation. But then their 
success will generally be in proportion to the extent to which they 
have already satisfied their basic needs for physical health and 
autonomy. 


Soper’s confusion about our theorization of need in relation to serious 
harm leads to further problems when she discusses the relationship in 
our theory between need, instinct and biological drive. On the one 
hand, she accepts that we rightly do not conflate needs with drives. 
On the other, she suggests that even so we do not sufficiently respect 
the ambiguous ‘juncture between what is organically determined and 
what is subjectively experienced; between the objective dictates of 
biology/psychology and human perceptions of what constitutes 
serious harm’ (p. 08). 


In other words, she again identifies our conception of need with the 
avoidance of physical and psychological harm. Therefore, it becomes 
plausible to suggest that our understanding of harm is reductionist, 
neglecting the obvious ways in which what consututes ‘harm’ inevit- 
ably has a social dimension. Yet once it 1s clear that by serious harm 
we do not mean lack of need satisfaction per se, her argument loses its 
force. 


It is true that intermediate needs in our terms (such as nutrition or 
security in childhood) are only intelligible against the background of 
ideas of what is ‘given’ about our biological and psychological condi- 
tion. Yet the same does not apply to what constitutes serious harm. 
This has little to do with żjædividual human perception. Rather it 
depends on what the culture normatively demands from its successful 
members. As Soper points out, for example, in one culture the empha- 
sis may be on the need for physical health and in another on the need 
for autonomy. But so what? If successful parucipation in a particular 
form of life entails sustained activity requiring high levels of physical 
health rather than formal education, then it will be hardly surprising 
if they are valued and ‘needed’ accordingly. 
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So what an individual must do to engage in sustained and successful 
social participation—and to avoid serious harm in the process—has 
to be understood culturally. Success will only be possible through 
appropriate need satisfaction. What this amounts to cannot be 
explained by further reference to the actor’s social environment or to 
their individual desires or preferences. What must be understood 
instead are the empirical circumstances under which available satis- 
fiers actually do generate the capabilities required. Here human 
biology and psychology become highly relevant. Thus in our theory 
‘biology/psychology’ and ‘human perceptions’ (i.e. the domain of the 
social/cultural) are not subject to the ambiguous ‘elision’ which Soper 
suggests (p. 18). 


2. Amtomomy 

Soper goes on to claim that we do not convincingly distinguish 
between the types of choice which are associated with the ordinary 
autonomy which all basically competent individuals possess, and 
those more liberated choices which represent the exercise of what we 
call critical autonomy. As regards the former, all rational persons 
must have the sustained capacity to formulate aims and beliefs con- 
sistently and to act on them if they are to participate socially at all. 
The degree of their success at such participation will depend on their 
level of need satisfaction. Yet optimal success in this respect will not 
guarantee their ability intellectually, emotionally and socially to 
exercise choice over the values of the dominant culture within which 
they live. For this, they require ‘critical autonomy’. Soper’s argument 
about these ideas divides into two components. 


The first concerns the extent to which autonomy finds expression 
within forms of life. Soper suggests that we cannot make sense of how 
someone with high levels of such ordinary autonomy can at the same 
time act in ways which reflect low levels. ‘If a Swedish citizen, who on 
their [Doyal and Gough’s} own argument would be benefiting from 
optimal levels of basic need satisfaction, were to experience the choice 
between soap powders as “significant”, on what basis is this sense of 
significance to be dismissed?’ (p. 121). Because we argue that such a 
dismissal is possible, Soper claims that we smuggle into our theory ‘a 
kind of spontaneous or “gut” knowledge of need’ which will ulti- 
mately make actors see things in a more critical and liberated way 
than they might and often do (p. r20). In short, in our discussion of 
autonomy within cultures we presuppose the correctness of our own 
particular moral and political values. 


Second, Soper suggests that our conception of critical autonomy—the 
capacity to choose creatively not only within cultures but betweex them 
—is evaluative in the same sense. It too imports the arbitrary cultural 
values of the Western industrial nations in the guise of pretending 
that they are of the same order. as the need for food or medicine. Soper 
appears to seek confirmation of this through highlighting our refer- 
ences to countries like Sweden, where we do indeed argue that there 
are high levels of both ordinary and critical autonomy. 


Her concern is both understandable and cogently expressed. We are 


making a large claim in saying that someone without critical auton- 
omy is objectively more harmed than someone who can exercise 
choice between cultures. If there is no way of doing this thar is not 
dependent on one specific set of values then we would indeed be 
reasoning in a circle as she correctly observes. Again, however, this is 
not the case. 


As regards the uncritical exercise of autonomy within a culture, what 
better example could there be than someone choosing between differ- 
ent brands of soap powder which are all basically the same? Resear- 
ching and selecting the one available brand that is ecologically 
respectable seems obviously to illustrate 2 more critical approach. 
What is wrong with this? 


Here we have a choice of ecological respectability on the basis of 
acquiring a more informed moral and prudential understanding. This 
Clearly demands more ordinary autonomy in objective terms than the 
false consciousness of mindless consumption which feels like choice 
but ın reality is not. To argue as much is not to make an arbitrary 
value judgement but rather to describe the amount and variety of 
choice that is actually occurring, along with the impact of these 
choices for opening up still new ones. One could make the same point 
about all variations in autonomous participation and choice within 
any culture. 


Soper’s assessment of our conception of critical autonomy is also 
flawed. We would be guilty of trying to force a specific vision of the 
good on others if we dictated what their choice between forms of life 
should be. With one exception, however, we specifically do not. For 
example, a woman in a certain Islamic sect may flourish, depending 
on the level to which her non-critical autonomy is developed. To say 
that she should be able to exercise her critical autonomy as regards 
choosing to stay or leave her culture on the basis of—among other 
things—some understanding of alternative lifestyles, ig not to pre- 
determine her choice. As many women have in such circumstances, 
she may decide to stay. As far as we are concerned, this is both her 
right and just as much an expression of her critical autonomy as a 
choice to leave. 


Soper does have a good point about the evaluative character of our 
concepts of both autonomy «xd critical autonomy. This concerns the 
degree to which we argue that individuals have a right to high levels of 
both—whactever their culture. Yet contrary to her argument, our posi- 
tion 18 not swbstentively evaluative in that we nail our colours, so to 
speak, to one version of the good. 


Our argument rather is logical and highlights the moral inconsistency 
of imposing moral duties on others without at the same time support- 
ing their right to acquire the levels of autonomy to do what we expect 
of them and wish them to expect of themselves. Hegel outlines similar 
ilogicality in his analysis of the relationship between master and 
slave. Thus the evaluative character of our theory of autonomy is 
hardly ‘perfectionist’ in Raz’s terms.” The fact that some ‘Western’ 
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liberal values which take individual rights seriously follow logically 
from our analysis of the moral implications of human need does not, 
therefore, convict us of the charge of duplicity which Soper appar- 
ently makes. 


3. Intermediate Needs 

After listing our intermediate needs much as I have above, Soper 
continues with the theme of smuggled cultural values. If we try to 
preserve the universality of our theory through arguing that there 1s a 
way of objectively assessing amounts of need satisfaction then we con- 
tinue to run the risk of ‘ethnocentric bias’. Conversely, if we do not 
normatively dictate what show/d count as an acceptable sacisfier for 
our list of intermediate needs—always accepting thar satisfiers them- 
selves will be culturally determined—then we ourselves appear close 
to embracing the same relativism which we claim to reject. As Soper 
puts it, we seem up against the ‘Scylla of relativism, on the one hand, 
and the Charybdis of politically ineffective generality, on the other’ 
(pp. 122-3). 


This 1s puzzling, given the care we take to define intermediate needs 
in our book. They are the ‘universal satisfier characteristics’ of the 
basic needs for health and autonomy. Thus, for example, in whatever 
culture the individual participates, success will depend upon ade- 
quate nutrition and ‘appropriate’ formal and informal education. 
There is no serious disagreement about what good nutrition entails. 
And what the content of an appropriate education should amount to 
is also an open empirical question, which again will depend on the 
normative character of the form of life in question. Such observations 
hardly confront us with the ‘Scylla’ Soper describes. They just make us 


good anthropologists. 


Further, the objective measurement of degrees of intermediate need 
satisfaction has nothing to do with cultural preferences for satisfiers. 
It concerns only the question of the degree of disablement within that 
culture which can be correlated with different types and levels of such 
satisfaction. 


If you are chronically ill with malnutrition, you will be so disabled— 
the more so the more extreme the condition. If you are poorly edu- 
cated into the cultural values of the culture of which you are a part, 
you will be disabled in precisely the same sense. You will not be able 
to do as many things within the culture as you would otherwise. There 
is no a priori reason why the rational members of radically different 
cultures should not agree about the facts of such disablement, its 
degree and what should be done within any specific culture to mini- 
mize resulting handicap.“ 


Finally, having understood the different and complex ways ın which 
intermediate needs are satisfied within specific cultures, it follows from 
our argument about the universal right to optimal need satisfaction 


“4 For a much more thorough development of this argument, see Len Doyal and Roger 
Harris, “The Practical Foundations of Human Understanding’, NLR 139, pp. 59-78. 
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that certain satisfier characteristics must be made available to every- 
one. As regards something like nutrition and good health care, there 
may be lite difference of opinion about appropriate satifiers. But 
when we turn to the type of education that is necessary for what we 
call critical autonomy then are we not guilty of smuggling in our arbi- 
trary commitment to Western moral values? 


The answer is again negative. For example, one crucial characteristic 
satisfier of the intermediate need for appropriate education will be 
sympathetic teaching about moral traditions foreign to each partic- 
ular culture under scruuny. And, as we know, some moral traditions 
reject such exposure as itself immoral. Objectively speaking, slavery 
does not have to be at the point of a gun. To force someone to accept 
a vision of the good throws us back into inconsistency of the sort 
already outlined. This argument is in no way rooted in any specific set 
of cultural values and respects the emouonal and intellectual richness 
of cultural diversity. Therefore, our conceptualization of intermediate 
needs is not impaled on the horns of Soper’s dilemma. 


Soper concludes this section of her review by attacking the arbitrari- 
ness of some of the intermediate needs which we specify (p. 123). On 
the one hand, she complains that many things which are ordinarily 
thought of as needs are left implicit in our existing categories (such as 
‘mobility’ and ‘aesthetic needs’). The criterion for inclusion on our 
list of intermediate needs is the degree to which sustained successful 
social interaction is e/weys dependent on the greater or lesser satisfac- 
tion of each. This said, the capacity of our categories to provide a 
coherent framework with which to structure the diversity of ordinary 
intuitions about need strikes me as a virtue, although we ourselves 
emphasize that any list of this kind will contain a degree of unavoid- 
able arbitrariness. l 


On the other hand, Soper suggests that we incorrectly leave some 
things off our list altogether—notably sexual relations. We exclude 
sexual relations 2s a need for the reason which Soper gives—celibacy 
does not necessarily inhibit individual success in social participation. 
We agree that successful sexual relations are a precondition for the 
survival of particular cultures and are ‘needs’ is this sense. Indeed, we 
describe the need for reproduction as ‘societal’ and not individual for 
precisely this reason.” Sexual relations are only basic needs to the 
degree that they are an important component in the satisfaction of 
one or more of our intermediate needs (e.g. significant primary 
relationships). 


4. The Basic and the Nos-Bastc 

Here Soper’s concern is with our distinction between basic needs and 
preferences—the former being universal preconditions for avoiding 
serious harm in the ways already outlined, the latter being either 
irrelevant to or actually themselves the cause of such harm. She 
accepts thar such a distinction is inevitable, once need is defined as 
the precondition for objective human flourishing. Soper also then 
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rightly underlines our ‘tendency simply to accept that the specific 
form taken by the satisfiers of intermediate need will be culturally 
relative and highly divergent’ (p. 124). As a result, we supposedly open 
the floodgares for any satisfiers being deemed morally acceptable so 
long as they optimize physical health and autonomy in the ways we 
describe. 


In one sense this is perfectly true. It is not for us or anyone else to 
determine how individuals choose to satisfy their needs for physical 
health and autonomy. Indeed, one of the things our concept of inter- 
mediate need satisfaction makes possible is the avoidance of exactly 
the total bifurcation between need and preference of the sort which 
Soper attributes to us. How intermediate needs are satisfied certainly 
should be a matter of preference—this type of food or education 
rather than that type, for example. This is what makes need satisfac- 
tion basic in the sense that serious harm is avoided unless enjoyable. 
No serious conceptual problems are created by the fact that satisfiers 
may serve both functions—those of needs and preferences—at the 
same time. 


Consequently, Soper’s primary worry cannot be our toleration of 
cultural variety and individual preference. Otherwise we would not 
be guilty of the ‘puritanical streak’ of which she gently accuses us (p. 
n9). Her real concern is the social and economic environment within 
which need satisfaction occurs and the fact that high ‘basic’ levels of 
satisfaction for some can harmfully lead to low ‘basic’ levels for 
others. She cites the per capita levels of energy consumption in 
Sweden as one of her examples, rightly suggesting the problems of any 
attempt to universalize them over space or time. How then can we 
conceptualize basic needs in a way that continues both co reflect the 
cultural diversity of the quality and quantity of their satisfaction while 
recognizing that any form of waste would be morally reprehensible? 


We explicitly address this issue by arguing that the appropriate 
‘minopt’ level of intermediate need satisfaction is where minimal 
input yields optimum output. Again, nutrition and appropriate edu- 
cation are good examples. Soper’s concern about Sweden reflects her 
and our acceptance of the general moral principle that respect for the 
rights of some becomes qualified when this leads to the harm of 
others. Hence, policies of need satisfaction concerning nutrition 
should entail minimum food of sufficient quality and variety to yield 
the optimal level of physical health for the least well-off, a level which 
would have to be justified as socially and economically sustainable. 
The same line of reasoning applies to cognitive understanding as 
regards minopt levels of, say, specific vocational training. 


Desire for types and quantities of satisfiers over and above these 
minopt levels really does become a question of wants and not needs, 
as does the choice of more rather than less expensive satisfiers which 
conform to the minopt criterion. For example, one can achieve min- 
opt levels of nutrition without eating in expensive restaurants! We 
can also achieve minopt levels of energy production and consumption 
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through a further examination of the wide diversity of energy sources, 
programmes of better insulation, creation of an efficient international 
grid and so on. In short, it is just not crue that high levels of need 
satisfaction necessarily entail the sort of individual or national waste 


which Soper postulates. 


5. Ecology and Human Needs 

Soper’s final argument continues on the same theme but shifts to the 
global and ecological sustainability of need satisfaction. All of the 
problems about conservation which we have already outlined become 
amplified when we consider our moral duties to future generations. 
She suggests that when we actually confront the realities of these 
issues, satisfiers of needs which we deem ‘basic’ become the only types 
of goods and services which can be unambiguously generalized over 
space and time. If so, and these needs become the only ones worth 
discussing, then why refer to them as ‘basic’ at all? They become the 
sum total of human needs—end of story. 


In one sense, she is right. Our argument about the conceptualization 
of basic human needs is both logical and empirical. Basic need 
satisfaction is the objective precondition for successful Participation 
in any form of life. Given this mode of thought, the word ‘basic’ does 
suggest that other needs might exist which are not so fundamental and 
to this extent it is somewhat misleading. Yet this point has nothing to 
do with whether or not basic needs, in our terms, can now, or in the 
future, be universally satisfied in the optimal ways for which we 
argue. This question must be confronted independently of the con- 
ceptualization of human need as such, always remembering that what 
constitutes optimum levels of satisfaction is variable over both space 
and time. 


Thus her argument about sustainability is really more about levels of 
both types of need satisfaction—how much counts as basic rather 
than what does so. And on this'we are very clear in our conclusions. 
As already indicated, appropriate levels of need satisfaction should be 
pegged at minopt levels. Further, to the degree that it can be demon- 
strated that these levels must be reduced in order to meet our moral 
obligations across space and time then so be it. It is unclear how 
Soper would conceptualize her own approach to the universal prior- 
itization of goods and services relevant to need satisfaction if not in 
precisely chese—our—terms. 


Of course, making this point does not deflect from the difficulties 
both nationally and internationally of translating moral theory into 
political practice. Disputes will continue on both fronts about what 
constitutes the optimal level of related need satisfaction and how the 
detail of such satisfaction should be addressed in specific circum- 
stances. In other words, for it to be a feasible moral foundation for the 
formulation of welfare policy, we must further link our substantive 
theory of needs and rights to a procedural theory of need of the sort 
already briefly outlined and about which we go into considerable 
detail in our book. 
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As has already been pointed out, Soper hardly refers to our theory of 
procedural preconditions for basic need satisfaction. This is puzzling 
since it is in this connection that we spend much space discussing 
many of the very problems of international distributive justice which 
she suggests that at times we neglect. There we specifically commit 
ourselves to the appropriateness of applying our version of a Rawlsian 
difference principle over space and time and suggest a range of pro- 
cedural approaches for doing so. It seems unclear what more she can 
hope for without throwing her own universalist baby out with what 
she perceives to be our conceptually murky, bur also universalist, 
bathwatrer. 


So the problem that remains for her and us is whether or not it 1s 
possible to ensure that appropriate environmental regulation can 
occur without sacrificing the moral focus on increasing goods and 
services available for satisfying human need on both a national and 
international basis. While there is no room to explore this further 
here, it is important to highlight the inevitable need for a strong inter- 
national state authority to counter the self-interest of existing nation- 
states, 00 matter how good the record of welfare provision for their 
own citizens. In the long term—if there is to be one—enforceable 
international regulations designed to protect the delicacy of the bio- 
sphere are a necessary condition if the right to optimal need satisfac- 
tion is to be taken seriously. This fact does not pose a problem for our 
theory of need. It follows from it. 


A New ‘Erotics of Consumption’? 


Soper ends her critique on a lighter but still very serious note (p. 127). 
Suppose the role of social policy becomes focused on the task of 
searching for a balance of optimal production and distribution 
directed towards meeting the basic needs of the least well-off. How 
then can we hope to take people with us in political struggle to this 
end? Soper’s presentation of our world of deprioritized desire cer- 
tainly does not sound like much fun! 


Through our concentration on the satisfaction of universal and 
objective basic needs—and the moral imperative of satisfying them in 
a just and fair way—have we not neglected the question of why those 
who already have reasonable levels of need satisfaction should join the 
political struggle which we implicidy advocate in our book? There we 
concentrate on the irrationality of doing otherwise but this is surely 
not enough. Soper’s concluding argument makes sense from one 
perspective but not another. 


On the one hand, it is just not true that we separate need from desire 
in the way she suggests. The satisfaction of need in our terms can, and 
often does, completely overlap with the satisfaction of desire. There- 
fore, when we morally advocate the prioritization of need, this 
includes all desire which accompanies it. The degree of creativity and 
joy that this can entail is reflected, for example, in the individual 
expression of culinary skills and other decorative arts which, among 
other things, can be both functional and erotic. 


Further, it equally does not follow from our book thar desires which 
are focused on preferences rather than on needs lose any of their 
attractiveness, provided that no one else is seriously harmed in their “ 
satisfaction. Indeed, one of the most important reasons for giving 
physical health and autonomy such strong moral priority is because of 
their importance in expanding the spectrum of creative desire, as 
regards the exploration of satisfiers of both needs and wants. Again, 
the tragedy of physical disease and restricted autonomy is not only in 
their occurrence as such; it resides in what the disablement makes it 
impossible for people to do. One of the most important of such 
potential actions is the satisfaction of those desires which are believed 
to be significant in directing the unfolding narrative of their lives. 


On the other hand, Soper is absolutely right that too much creative 
energy is generally expended by people on the satisfaction of desires 
which do overlap need in morally irresponsible ways or do not over- 
lap need at all. A variety of examples of conspicuous consumption fall 
into both categories. I very much agree that we must learn to meet 
need through beginning to articulate a new and morally responsible 
‘hedonistic vision’ (p. 128). This will entail a more imaginative 
approach to the conceptualization of wants or desires. In short, we 
must begin to learn to have fun in morally responsible ways. To do so 
will still require, however, an adequate understanding and specifi- 
cation of the objective and universal preconditions for doing so. It is 
this which I still believe is provided by A Theory of Human Need. 


I feel particularly strongly about the dangers of epistemological and 
moral populism having grown up in the American South, with its 
popular racism. If what I believe at mes reduces to a purely prag- 
matic argument against the tyranny of experts, relativises of all kinds 
run the risk of replacing this with other equally abhorrent tyrannies. 
Almost the whole of Soper’s work reflects similar concerns. 


In formulating the preceding responses to her illuminating criticisms 
of the philosophical foundations of our theory of need, I have been 
very much aware that we are both working in the same universalist 
tradition and attempting to square it with our healthy respect for the 
rich particularity of people’s ordinary lives. I hope to have reassured 
her and readers about her reservations to our work, without detract- 
ing from the care and originality with which her critique was 
formulated. In so doing I also hope to have furthered the political and 
moral goals which we both share. 
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ås the contours of the post-Communist world take shape, new radical 
igendas are developing in South-East Asia, a region that now combines 
me of the world’s highest rates of economic growth with the conflicts 
nherent to capitalist development in the semi-periphery. In the con- 
rasting situations of Indonesia and Thailand, Benedict Anderson traces 
he development of new political imaginaries that take issue with 
nherited variants of Marxist tradition in order to grapple more effect- 
vely with the problems of dictatorship and exploitation in their contem- 
,orary form. | 


Che critical reappraisal of Marxist theory has gathered pace with the fall 
f Communism. Continuing his long-running work on class, Erik Olin 
Wright focuses here on-the relationship between Marxism as class analy- 
is, as class emancipation, and as a theory of history. If these three nodes 
10 longer tightly reinforce each other as in the classical paradigm, the 
‘oncept of class is still central to explaining historical process and the pos- 
ibilities of emancipation, as Wright illustrates in a discussion of middle 
‘lass, underclass and class alliance in contemporary capitalist society. 


2ost-Communism is also the background to Peter Wollen’s reassess- 
nent of Karl Kautsky, the one-time ‘pope’ of Marxism consigned by 
enin and Trotsky to the dustbin of history. In Kautsky’s little-known 
ext Bolshevism at a, Deadlock, published in 1930, Wollen finds an out- 
tanding analysis of the basic contradictions of the Soviet system, still 
elevant to understanding the conditions in which the Soviet Union 
‘ventually collapsed more than half a century later. 


n 1989 Francis Fukuyama claimed that the collapse of the Soviet bloc 
ignalled the conclusive bankruptcy of all alternatives to liberal demo- 
atic capitalism. But in later articulations, Fukuyama’s tone became 
listinctively less triumphalist; he now suggested that in the absence of 
1istorically relevant conflicts, the citizens of liberal democracies might 
‘egress into an affluent animality. Joseph McCarney’s essay provides a 
horough account of the intellectual sources and theoretical tensions of 
‘ukuyama’s thought, identifying in particular the competing influences 
f Alexandre Kojève and Leo Strauss. 
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An attractive feature of the philosophy of Richard Rorty has been it: 
ability to reveal the unwitting metaphysical presuppositions which car 
often be found to inform even the most apparently secular notions o! 
truth or justice. Michael Billig scrutinizes Rorty’s own presupposition: 
and finds that his ultimate framework of reference is underpinned by € 
particular conception of the American nation. 


André Gorz indicates the importance of distinguishing between techno- 
cratic and democratic responses to the degradation of the environment 
Ecological constraints as experienced within capitalism can lead simply 
to the extension of bureaucratic power. An eco-social politics, on the 
other hand, aims at a self-limitation of the economic process, in which 
society asserts control over its metabolism with nature. The necessary 


changes to production and consumption, Gorz argues, can thus become 
a lever for the liberation of labour. 


The severe sublimations involved in medieval courtly love may well 
seem remote from the informality of the contemporary sexual habitus. 
With characteristic iconoclasm, Slavoj Zizek reverses this judgement, 
arguing that the unattainability of the object of desire is also the defining 
characteristic of modern sexuality at its masochistic core. 


Irving Howe, who died last spring, had been a pillar of the American 
Left throughout the postwar years. Differences of generation and of 
judgement divided Howe from the New Left of the 1960s, but he held 
firm to the cause of democracy and socialism in the harsher climate of 
the Reagan-Bush years, as Mark Levinson and Brian Morton explain in 
their tribute to the editor of Dissent. 


In NLR 199 Tobias Abse forcefully denounced the former Italian Com- 
munists of the PDs for shoring up a threatened bourgeois hegemony in 
the crisis of the republican state. Michele Salvati vigorously responds in 
this issue, not to absolve the PCUPDS from its mistakes, but to locate these 
in the decisional dilemma posed by the present conjuncture, as well as 
the deeper historical process in which the party was embedded. 


Christopher Hitchens’ comments on the Larkin affair in NLR 200 proved 
expectedly controversial. John Newsinger sees no reason to depart from 
a principled political enmity to Larkin and all that he stood for, while 
Hitchens admits an injustice to John Cowper Powys, whose underlying 
adherence to the Left the Review is also happy to acknowledge. 


Benedict Anderson 


Radicalism after Communism 
-in Thailand and Indonesia 


Dne might think that ‘after Communism’ is an uncomplicated idea, exper- 
ence, or socio-political condition, but in the two countries of South-East 
{sia which I intend to discuss—namely, colonized, Muslim Indonesia, and 
incolonized, Buddhist’ Thailand—‘after Communism’ has markedly differ- 
‘ot meanings, which therefore in turn affect the imaginary of contemporary 
‘adicalism. To set the stage, therefore, it is necessary to say something about 
he trajectory of Communism in each of the two countries. 


[he Netherlands East Indies was the first Asian ‘country’ outside the Soviet 
Jnion to have a Communist Party at all. The PKI (Communist Party of 
ndonesia) was founded on 23 May 1920. In the relatively ‘liberal’ climate of 
he immediate post-World War I era, it developed rapidly, especially among 
‘state labourers, dockers and railway personnel. As there were then no 
iniversities in the colony, and very few natives had gone to Holland for 
ertiary education, its leaders were a mix of Indonesian autodidacts and 
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junior highschool graduates, along with a sprinkling of Dutch 
radicals, whom however the colonial regime quickly jailed or 
extruded, Although the young Party leaders frequently quarrelled with 
various Muslim political notables, the Party had no difficulty in 
cultivating a following among the Muslim masses, and it was in two of 
the most Muslim provinces of the colony that the Party's millenarian 
call for an uprising in 1926-27 was most courageously, if disastrously, 
answered. The Dutch crushed the insurrection without much diffi- 
culty, executing some leaders, and banishing or imprisoning many 
others. For the remainder of the colonial period the Party did not 
seriously exist. Ic did not start to rebuild itself until after the outbreak 
of what Indonesians remember as their ‘Revolution of 1945, when, 
between the collapse of the Japanese occupation regime, and the 
delayed return of the Dutch, an infant Republic of Indonesia was 
born. During the bitter struggle that ensued till late 1949, when The 
Hague finally conceded the transfer of sovereignty, freed, returning 
and newborn Communists played a significant but never a domina- 
ting political role. 


Already, however, a difference in generations was visible. Many of the 
older generation were quite fluent in Dutch—some had even served 
in the anti-Nazi underground in Holland itself; they had travelled 
abroad, or been exiled there, and selfconsciously saw themselves as 
part of a world revolutionary movement; many had European friends 
and sometimes wives and lovers; they worked closely with progressive 
local Chinese; and they were by experience ‘activists’, above and 
below ground, trade-unionists, propagandists, strike organizers, and 
occasionally ‘terrorists’. They had no experience of parliamentary, 
legal politics. The second generation came to adulthood during the 
bloody Japanese occupation; their Dutch was usually minimal, they 
had never been abroad, and they had no foreign friends; they were not 
fond of Chinese (so that when they took control of the Party in 1951 
they excluded Chinese from open Party membership); they were 
ardent nationalists, and also Party men and women first and fore- 
most, because they entered politics under the infant Republic which 
governed itself as best it could by a regime of parliamentary institu- 
tions and political parties with their various affiliates. 


About halfway through the Revolution, the Cold War set in with a 
vengeance, and increasingly polarized the internal politics of the 
Republic. The outcome was a brief but very bloody civil war on Java 
in the autumn of 1948 in which the Left, branded by a Muslim- 
dominated government as the traitorous agent of Moscow, was ruth- 
lessly crushed. Many older leaders were executed or murdered, and 
more would have been had not the Dutch in December made a last, 
large military effort to suppress the Republic. A good number of 
second-generation Communists escaped from jail and joined the short 
guerrilla struggle if only in a marginal capacity. When the fighting 
ended and a liberal-democratic Republic covering all of Indonesia was 
formed in the last days of 1949, this generation emerged to take over 
and rebuild the Party’s membership and reputation. 


In this endeavour they were astonishingly successful, for reasons that 
are too complex to go into here. Suffice it to say that already in the 
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1955 general elections, the only free elections Indonesia has ever had, 
the Party emerged as one of the Big Four, with millions of voters 
behind it and a large parliamentary fraction to represent it at the 
centre of governance. One of the key condiuons of the Party's 
electoral success was its extreme caution on domestic issues, and its 
strong nationalist stance externally, which enabled it to work out 
effective alliances with other political parties, and to begin to live 
down the ‘treason’ of 1948. While in practice the Party’s electoral 
successes committed it to peaceful, legal parliamentary politics, more 
or less lıke those of Togliatti’s PCI, it could not bring itself publicly to 
say so; hence when in 1959 the Left-leaning President Sukarno and the 
generally rightwing army leaders cooperated to replace constitutional 
democracy with the authoritarian, populist-nationalist system of 
Guided Democracy, in which no elections would ever be held, the 
Party leaders felt they had no alternative but to go along. 


Under Guided Democracy, which lasted from 1959 to 1965, the 
Party's mass affiliates—of youth, women, peasants, estate workers, 
and so on—continued to grow rapidly, because these were better 
adapted than the parliamentary Party itself to conditions of non- 
electoral competitive poliucs. By 1965, the PKI’s leaders claimed a 
‘family’ of twenty million partisans, and the dubious honour of being 
the largest such Communist family in the world outside the Socialist 
bloc. But this success was matched by the development of comparable 
Muslim and so-called secular-nationalist (bourgeois) famulies, leading 
to increasing polarization, especially as hyperinflation set in and the 
economy spun downwards. The Party clung to its legality, and in any 
case had no guns. 


It could do little in the more advanced sectors of the nationalized 
economy since these were controlled by the deeply hostile military. 
The Party leaders tried to compensate for this weakness with 
vociferous support for Sukarno’s anti-Western foreign policy and a 
narrowly chauvinist kulturkampf against ‘liberal’ intellectuals which 
was never forgiven them. 


The end started on 1 October 1965, when a small group of military 
officers nominally headed by an obscure lieutenant-colonel in the 
Presidential Guard assassinated six top generals, and seized parts of 
the capital city for a few hours. The ‘coup’, if it was such, was quickly 
suppressed by the commander of the Army's Strategic Reserve, 
General Suharto, who proceeded to manipulate the horror aroused by 
the midnight murders to launch an extermination campaign against 
the Party, which he accused of masterminding the coup attempt. 
Between mid October 1965 and late January 1966, the PKI was phys- 
cally destroyed. At least half a million people, perhaps as many as a 
million, were killed either by the Army itself, or by the Muslim and 
secular-nationalist vigilante groups it armed and protected. Hundreds 
of thousands of other people thought to be associated with the Party 
were imprisoned and tortured. Virtually the entire Party leadership 
was executed, mostly without even the flimsiest legal formalities. 


In March 1966, as Suharto effectively supplanted Sukarno as head of 
state, the Party was declared illegal, along with anything that even 
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smelled of Marxism. It has never been reborn, not merely because of 
the brutal efficiency of the dictatorship’s intelligence apparatus, but 
also because the Party leaders were profoundly discredited ın the eyes 
of their followers. How could the leaders have permitted the cata- 
strophe ‘to happen, leaving twenty million supporters defenceless 
against their enemies? Worse still, a large number of militants, hoping 
to save their own lives, turned, in Suharto’s gulag, into informers on 
their own people, and sometimes even torturers and executioners. 


Notice the uming: 1966, just as Mao’s Cultural Revolution was in full 
swing, Lyndon Johnson's United States was becoming engulfed in the 
Vietnam War, and the new Brezhnev leadership in Moscow was 
showing every sign of confidence and vigour. Perhaps the apogee of 
‘World Communist’ success 


A Contrasting History 


The story of Communism in Thailand 1s shorter, and also very different. 
The social and economic system of uncolonized Thailand was much more 
slowly assaulted by capitalism than was the case with the Netherlands 
Indies, and this capitalism was not dominated by giant plantation agrı- 
business. It was the policy of the long-reigning, highly intelligent Rama 
v (Chulalongkorn, r. 1868-1910) to leave indigenous Thai society as 
undisturbed as convenient the brunt of capitalist modernization was 
therefore borne largely by young male immigrants ‘imported’ from the 
coastal parts of southeastern China. Most of those who did not manage 
to return home to China married Thai women, producing towards the 
end of his reign the first substantial generation of what the Thai call /we 
jin, or Sino-Thai. A minority of these Sino-Tha: moved up socio- 
economically to become the core of the country’s nascent bourgeoisie, 
concentrated heavily in the royal capital of Bangkok, and in the smaller 
towns that grew up along the railway lines which the king started to 
build for strategic-political purposes. The rest formed the country’s 
real working class, and continued to do so until after World War u. 


It was among such immigrants and their children, as well as among 
Vietnamese fleeing French colonialism in Indochina, that Commu- 
-nism in Thailand got its start—well after the absolute monarchy had 
been overthrown in the bloodless coup of 1932, and just before the 
Pacific War broke out. Thus the Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) 
was only formed in 1941, a generation later than in the Netherlands 
Indies, was based on still largely alien minorities rather than on 
‘natives’, was urban rather than semi-urban/semi-rural, and was 
oriented north towards China rather than west towards Europe and 
the ussR. In the brief period of liberal civilian rule after World War 
ll, its influence began to spread among the small Thai intelligentsia, 
and it even managed to elect one solitary MP to the Tha: parliament 
before the Thai military seized full powers in 1947. At the strong 
urging of the United States, which was inclined to regard Thailand as 
a fortress in its struggle against Asian Communism, the CPT was 
declared legal, and remained so ever afterward. No contrast could be 
more striking with the contemporary PKI. At the same time, the Party 
was small enough, and the military-dominated Thai establishment 
secure enough, that arrested Communists were usually well-treated in 
prison, and corture and execution a distinct rarity. 
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This situation changed quite rapidly in the 1960s as the Vietnam War 
deepened and the American presence in Thailand massively 
expanded. The Asian Communist states, especially China and Viet- 
nam, saw every reason to support the CPT, and their influence was 
decisive in persuading the underground Party to move into the rural 
peripheries of the country and commence a guerrilla struggle. In 1966: 
just as the PKI was being destroyed further south in Indonesia. As the 
Vietnam Wer dragged on, the CPT steadily expanded its bases, while 
depending substantially on Beijing and Hanoi for funds, weapons, 
training, and ideological guidance. The fact that the Party's leadership 
was overwhelmingly Sino-Thai or even ‘Chinese’ made these links 
especially strong. On the other hand, the American presence—there 
were 48,000 US military personnel in Thailand in 1968, to say 
nothing of huge American expenditures on infrastructure, and on the 
Thai military and police—initiated changes in Thai society far more 
rapid than it had ever previously experienced. A huge economic 
boom got under way, which rapidly expanded the middle class in 
which, however, Sino-Tha: remained predominant. Concomitantly, 
public education, especially at the university level, expanded spectac- 
ularly, perhaps by 500 per cent in less than a decade. 


In October 1973, small university-based protests against the dictator- 
ship suddenly and rapidly swelled into huge popular demonstrations 
in the capital, and, thanks co internal divisions in the military itself, as 
well as the intervention of the young monarch Rama KX, the dictat- 
orship abruptly collapsed. Between October 1973 and October 1976, 
Thailand had the most open, democratic political system it has 
experienced, before and since. Pent-up dissatisfactions—with oppres- 
sive land laws, with corruption, with bans on strikes, with American 
domination—burst into the open, and a quite rapid political 
polarization commenced, pushing especially student activists to the 
Left, and many others, fearful of the way the Viernam War was going, 
to the Right. It was in this period that the CPT speedily re-expanded 
its underground influence into the urban areas and into the intelli- 
gentsia in a way that had been impossible for a generation. In 1975, a 
wave of assassinations of leaders of student, worker and farmer 
organizations prepared the way for the extremely brutal reimposition 
of military dictatorship on 6 October 1976. The repression was 
especially severe at the traditionally ‘progressive’ Thammasat Univer- 
sity in downtown Bangkok, where students were publicly shot, 
hanged and beaten to death. The immediate result was a massive 
flight of liberal and leftist youngsters into the maquis, where the CPT 
initially welcomed and protected them. 


With the fall/liberarion of Indochina in the spring of 1975, the 
abolition of the Laotian monarchy (which panicked the conservative 
Thai royal family), and a vast increase in the CPT’s potential leader- 
ship cadres, the CIA station chief in Bangkok was gloomuly predicting 
in early 1977 that Thailand would be the next domino to fall to 
Communism. He could not have been more spectacularly mistaken. 
Instead, within three years, the CPT had lost virtually everything, and 
ceased to play any significant role in Thai politics—fifteen years after 
that fate had overtaken the PKI. Why? 


The crucial factor was the outbreak of the three-cornered war between 
China, Vietnam, and Cambodia which opened at the end of 1978 The 
ageing Sino-Thai leadership of the CPT decided to throw in its lot with 
Deng Xiaoping, whereupon the Vietnamese, highly influential in Laos 
and now masters of Cambodia, ceased all cooperation and blocked off 
all border sanctuaries. The Macchiavelli of Beijing then proceeded to 
Bangkok, and arranged an alliance against Vietnam with the Thai 
military leaders in exchange for the cessation of virtually all help to 
the CPT, including the powerful and effective Voice of the People of 
Thailand radio station in Yunnan. These proved devastating blows to 
the Party. Massive internal dissension broke out in its ranks, typically 
ranging the young, university-educated refugees of 1976 against their 
elders. In the meantime, a new intelligent military leadership had 
decided to offer a complete amnesty to all those in the maquis who 
sucrendered—and ıt kept its promises. By the end of 1979 a massive 
haemorrhage had begun, which, in tandem with its international 
isolation, destroyed the Party’s prestige and political possibilities. 
1980, shall we say? just as Ronald Reagan was successfully campaign- 
ing for the presidency, in part on the basis of his programme for 
countering a never-more-powerful ‘Evil Empire’ centred in Moscow. 


There are two points to underscore in all of this. First, that ‘after 
Communism’ in both Indonesia and Thailand began long before the 
implosion of Stalin’s empire, indeed long before anyone could 
imagine this implosion happening. Second, that the ‘residues’ of 
Communism in the two countries were utterly different. 


People who had been with the Left in Indonesia before 1 October 1965 
were rarely university-educated, and the Marxism they knew theore- 
tically was 1950s Marxism-Leninism in its simpler Stalinist and early 
Maoist forms. They were overwhelmingly ‘indigenous’ Indonesians 
rather than members of the Sino-Indonesian minority. Their political 
experience had been in parliamentary and para-parliamentary legal 
politics. They were nationalists determined to live down their 
enemies’ accusations of ‘treason’ in 1948. And their lives ‘after Com- 
munism’, if they had lives at all, had meant torture, lengthy imprison- 
ment without trial under often barbarous conditions, destruction of 
marriages and families, as well as continuous social ostracism, inten- 
sive military surveillance, and unemployment on their release. 


In Thailand, a substanual number of the most capable recruits to 
Communism, especially after 1975-76, were students at the best of 
Thailand’s universities. While some of their Marxism came from 
Cultural Revolution China and Vietnam, they were also, as children of 
the 1960s, exposed to the New Left Marxism of Northern Europe and 
the United States, as well as Gramsci, Althusser, and the Frankfurt 
school. They were often devoted to Joan Baez and Bob Dylan who, 
however, came too late on the international scene for any legal PKI 
cadres to think of enjoying them. A substantial number of them were 
second- or third-generation Sino-Thai, products of an assimilated 
middle class which had grown so vastly from the late 19508. As so 
often happens with the children and grandchildren of immigrants, 
they were determined to demonstrate their patriotic Thai-ness—a 


major reason for their revolt against the CPT leadership's subservience 
to Beijing—but this was somewhat self-conscious. They had only the 
briefest and most tangential experience of parliamentary politics and 
had been formed by extra-parliamentary activism and by life in the 
maquis. But their lives ‘after Communism’ were in most cases gently 
normal (though there were significant numbers who took to drugs or 
committed suicide). They returned home to join the family business, 
or went back to their universities, or studied abroad, mostly in 
Europe, America and Australia, or decided to participate in parli- 
amentary politics that began to take real roots in Thailand in the 
1980s once the CPT was destroyed. Nothing was seriously held against 
them, not least because they were the children of a well-educated, now 
very successful bourgeoisie. 


Footprints in the Mire 


If one looks at ‘radicalism’ after Communism in the two countries, 
these contrasts have to be borne centrally 1n mind. Yet, in a strange 
way, there are also partly hidden connective threads linking them 
together, and these are nationalism, history, and print. 


Indonesia first. The best known and probably the most important 
radical in Indonesia today ıs the brilliant autodidact—writer 
Pramoedya Ananta Toer (or ‘Pram’ as he is generally known), whose 
novels and stories have been translated into dozens of languages, and 
who is South-East Asia’s likeliest candidate for a Nobel prize when the 
region's turn of the Oslovian wheel comes round. Pram’s political 
record is quite unique. Born 1n 1926, he was first imprisoned by the 
Dutch 1n 1948-49 as a nationalist revolutionary, then by the Sukarno 
regime in 1959—60 for publicly defending the Chinese minority, and 
finally by the Suharto dictatorship in 1966-78 for his vocal leadership 
of the Left intelligentsia from the late 1950s until 1965. Today, nearly 
thirty years after the Indonesian holocaust, his works are all prohib- 
ited, and students who circulate them clandestinely have incurred 
long prison sentences. By far the most influential of his writings is the 
tetralogy which he initiated in the mid 1970s ın the remote penal 
colony of Buru, by oral recitation to his fellow-prisoners. The 
tetralogy is loosely based on the life of a hitherto little known pioneer 
nationalist called Tirtoadisuryo, a young man of aristocratic Javanese 
birth, who founded the first nationalist newspaper in the first decade 
of this century, helped promote the first radical movement of opposi- 
tion to Dutch colonial rule, and ended his days in imprisonent and 
obscurity. 


The titles of the novels already reveal something of their character: 
Earth of Mankind, Child of All Nattons, Footprints in the Mire, The Glass 
House. The first two announce something without precedent in 
Indonesian literature (and on which the PKI of the pre-1965 era would 
have certainly frowned): that ‘this earth’ of Indonesia is for all those 
who love it, not merely its passport-carrying citizens, and that the 
heroic originator of Indonesian nationalism was the heir of emanci- 
patory nationalists in every country. The third utle summons up the 
image of all those who have left nothing behind them in their 
struggles—I9g10s, 19408, 1960s, 1990s—except ‘footprints in the mire’; 
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while the fourth allegorizes, after the manner of Foucault's Bentha- 
mite Panopticon, the contemporary police state in the Dutch colonial 
regime’s ambition to put everything 1n the colony under surveillance. 


The young radical hero of the novels is not only shown to us learning 
about the world from the French, Dutch, Japanese, and other Java- 
dwelling foreigners he encounters, and from the novel newspapers 
which, at the turn of the century, were bringing the whole planet into 
the cities of the colony, but he is destined to be married successively to 
the most outsider of outsider women: a pitiful Eurasian beauty, a 
Chinese immigrant fleeing the brutality of a dying Ch’ing dynasty, 
and a fierce Muslim from the most remote (from Java) eastern fringes 
of the sprawling archipelagic colony. Sull more striking is the fact that 
the figure who dominates all four novels is not the young hero, but his 
first mother-in-law, sold off, after her first menstruation, by her cor- 
rupt, servile Javanese parents to a drunken, licentious Dutch 
plantation-owner, but who fully masters her later destiny, against all 
odds, taking on the colonial secret police itself. (In a brilliant, 
unexpected move, Pram has the narrator of the fourth novel be the 
senior Indonesian intelligence-officer assigned by the Dutch to watch 
the hero and hound him to his end.) 


Set in the period 1896-1916, 12. ‘before Communism’, the novels none- 
theless are radically oriented to Indonesia ‘after Communism’. The traces 
of an older Marxism are perfectly clear in the many episodes of 
oppression by plantation-owners, vice-lords, colonial officials, native 
aristocrats, and secret police; and resistance by peasants, small traders, 
journalists, women and minorities. But the we—radical Indonesians— 
versus them— white colonialists and their Chinese pariah-entrepreneur 
collaborators axis, which had been more or less de riguexr from the 19408 
on, on the Indonesian Right as well as Left, is gone. The more sinister 
figures are most often future-Indonesians, and the heroes and heroines 
are not only a mixed-nationality batch, but of many types of culture and 
political persuasion. Perhaps we should not be too surprised at all of 
this. At the end of the 19708, when the manuscripts were finished, Pram 
was fully aware of the roles played by Congressman Donald Fraser of 
Minneapolis, and of Amnesty International, in securing his release 
after twelve terrible years in prison, and of the contrasting indifference 
of the ‘actually existing’ Communist regimes to his condition. Prison 
had shown how wide could be the gap between Communist credentials 
and moral courage. At the same, he was writing between the lines 
against a brutal dictatorship which claims legitimacy among its own 
citizens on the grounds of the total unsuitability of ‘Western demo- 
cracy’ as well as ‘Marxism ın all its forms’ for an Indonesian nation 
whose origins are said to lie solely and exclusively in a pristine, 
thousand-year-old, 200 per cent native past. 


A second style of Indonesian radicalism can be presented more 
briefly. Pipit Rochijat Kartawidjaja, now in his early forties, is more 
than a generation younger than Pram. He lives a precarious existence 
in Berlin, since his passport has long been taken away from him on 
the grounds of his sedinous and insolent writings, but he refuses to 
renounce his citizenship and seek asylum. He survives partly because 
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he has built up close personal ties with activists among the German 
Greens and Social-Democrats. In 1965 his father was the pious 
Muslim manager of a nationalized sugar plantation, who came under 
strong attack by the Communist plantation-worker union. As a kid in 
junior highschool, he was naturally drawn by family loyalty into the 
ranks of a local anti-Communist youth group, which, when the tme 
came, joined in the matenza. Among the butchers were some of Pipit’s 
classmate friends. The memories of what he had witnessed haunted 
him, but he found no way to think or act coherently about them till he 
went to Germany to study electrical engineering. There he married the 
daughter of a second-rank PKI intellectual who happened to be out of 
Indonesia when the massacres were under way—but his relations with 
his father-in-law are fairly chilly. Since the early 1980s he has become 
famous among Indonesian would-be radicals for three things: a flow 
of brilliantly saurical articles directed against the dictatorship in 
Jakarta, of which the most striking feature is their surreal jumbling of 
regime officialese, street slang, ironical Marxist vocabulary, scatology, 
and touches of pure poetry. The aim 1s always to demystify both the 
regime and its developmental autocratic language. Second, a series of 
reworkings of, or new imaginations of, those ancient Hindu-Javanese 
legends that underpin both Javanese tradition and Javanese Tradi- 
tion. Here again Krishna and Arjuna may equally talk as public 
information officers, transvestite prostitutes, university professors or 
religious charlatans. His rule 1s ‘Anything may be said.’ Third is a 
justly famous and unique account of his highschool brush with mass 
murder—on the side of the murderers. He is determined both that the 
massacres never be forgotten, and that they never become the basis 
for further massacres one day. He broods on the mindless identifica- 
tions that brought him and his comrades to the abattoir. This means 
shattering any easy walls between ‘us’ and ‘them’. 


I can only try to give the flavour of this extraordinary text, entitled 
‘Am I PKI or Non-PKI?’ by quoting two short passages. First, of the 
perhaps Communist corpses floating down the Brantas river through 
his home town: ‘Usually the corpses were no longer recognizable as 
human. Headless. Stomachs torn open. The smell was unimaginable. 
To make sure they didn’t sink, the carcasses were deliberately tied to, 
or impaled upon, bamboo stakes. And the departure of the corpses 
from the Kediri region down the Brantas achieved its golden age 
when bodies were stacked together on rafts over which the PKI banner 
grandly flew.’ Second, of unemployment at the local whorehouses: 
‘Once the purge of Communist elements got under way, chents 
stopped coming for sexual satisfaction. The reason: most clients—and 
prostitutes—were too frightened, for, hanging up in front of the 
whorehouses, there were a lot of male Communist genicals—like 
bananas hung out for sale.’ This is a language utterly repellent both to 
the old Communists who survived the horror, and to the regime and 
political groups that carried 1t out, because ıt makes unanswerable the 
question: Am I executioner or not-executioner? But Pipit is not speak- 
ing to them, but to a young Indonesia which, if ıt begins to think 
radically as surely it will some day, will also have to confront the 
meaning of ‘Communism’ and ‘Not-Communism’ in the world- 
epoch, not the Indonesian ume, of ‘after Communism’. 
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A New Subjectivity 


In contemporary Thailand it is not a quesuon of exorcising ghosts, 
but rather, perhaps, of summoning them. The end of the CPT came 
with, as it were, a gentle whimper rather than a terrifying bang. And 
while its fall preceded the collapse of the UssR, the dates were close 
enough that those reflecting seriously on the one very soon had to 
reflect upon the other. Radically minded thinkers in Thailand were, in 
the 1980s and early 1990s, living freely and usually comfortably in a 
buoyant, crassly rich, thoroughly corrupt, bourgeois semi-democracy, 
unlike their Indonesian comrades terrorized by a merciless military 
regime. Most of them ended up with respectable positions in the 
universities, in the mass media, and in the Thai parliament. For them 
the questions were, characteristically, such as these: Had the CPT gone 
up io smoke because, as its conservative enemies had claimed all 
along, it had never been authentically Thai? Had their own attach- 
ments to it been the product of naive youthful illusions? Had they 
completely misunderstood their country’s culture and history? Was 
there nothing left to do but anticipate Fukuyama’s dicta, and tag 
along in the interminable train of Adam Smith and Thomas Jefferson? 


One should not be surprised that the most significant radical thinkers 
were academics, rather than exiled or forbidden imaginers of 
alternative histories; and that they spent a lot of energy thinking about 
why they had been politically defeated, and where lay the strength of 
their successful adversaries. This thinking, nonetheless, was almost 
always historically focused, if in significantly different ways. Let me 
briefly discuss just three important texts written recently by Marxist 
activists of the 1970s, two of them S:ino-That. 


First is that of Seksan Prasertkul, preeminent student activist in the 
heady days of October 1973, further radicalized in 1973-75, trained 
briefly in Vietnam and Laos, and vigorous participant in the armed 
guerrilla struggle after 1976. Like many of his generation, Seksan had 
concluded by the later 1980s that not only had the crT leadership 
been crippled by a ‘Chineseness’ that led it to an absurd and cata- 
strophic identification with ‘Little Bottle’ and his Beijing associates; 
much more importantly, it had, almost without thinking, conceded 
Tha: nationalism to a reactionary Buddhist monkhood, rightwing 
military leaders, and, above all, the monarchy with its powerful hold 
on Tradition and the popular imagination. Most fundamental in his 
view was a construction of Siam's history by which it had been saved 
from imperialism, and set on the road to modernity, by a selfless and 
farsighted sequence of monarchs, beginning with the Rama IV we 
know from Yul Brynner’s fanciful impersonations. On the basis of 
careful and extensive archival research, he produced a ‘Marxist’ thesis 
which nonetheless turned both traditional left- and rightwing 
historiographies upside down. He was, for example, able to show that 
it was precisely the typically despised and marginalized ‘Chinese’ and 
‘Sino-That’ bourgeoisie of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries that, far from being a gaggle of compradores, had most 
vigorously defended the autonomy of the Thai economy from British 
imperialism, whereas the monarchy and aristocracy had caved tn to, 
and then closely collaborated with, that imperialism. He also 
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convincingly argued that the prime impetus towards liberalization 
and modernization was in fact British Free Trade imperialism which 
had unilaterally, and insouciantly, destroyed the complex of 
mercantilist monopolies on which the old royal order had been based; 
at the same time, however, it had thereby taken away from the local 
bourgeoisie the ground for undertaking its historic political task of 
destroying the ancien régime. Hence the survival of much of the old 
social order into contemporary Thailand, and a profoundly false, 
mystified account of Thai history. Among the CPT’s greatest failings, 
he argued, had been its contempt for serious historical study, its lazy 
adoption of Stalinist and Maoist vulgar-Marxism, and hence its long- 
run inability to create a hegemonic presence. ` 


Second is Thongchai Winichakul, nationally famous as one of the 
‘Bangkok 18’ activists tried and convicted after the bloody coup of 
1976 on charges of se majesté. Thongchai, a Sino-Thai, was sufficiently 
younger than Seksan that he came intellectually to maturity in what 
we may look back on as the age of Foucault. His radical assault on the 
contemporary ‘ancien régime’ therefore came from another direction. 
By a brilliant microstudy of the maps produced in Bangkok during 
the nineteenth century, and the institutions and discourses that 
enveloped them, he was able to show conclusively that the eternal 
‘Thailand’ or ‘Siam’ of the hegemonic conservative culture was an 
invention of the 1870s. Prior to that moment of Foucauldian ‘break’, 
created by the European imperialists’ incroduction of Mercatorian 
mapping, the institution of mathematically based surveying, and the 
imagining of continuous, invisible borders, dynastic realms had been 
defined by their centres, and rulers thought of their subjects as infi- 

nitely variable, and variously exploitable, assemblies of corvée labour- 
ers, footsoldiers, and taxpayers of which the last question asked was 
their ‘nationality’. This was among the reasons that the armed forces 
of “Thai’ rulers had been so full of Chinese seamen, Malay navigators, 
Vietnamese archers, and so forth. Thongchai went further to show 
how, after the 1870s, the new royal mapping service began, in the 
European manner, to create wholly imaginary historical maps that 
pushed what he sarcastically called the ‘Geobody of Thailand’ back 
into the mists of the legendary past. Needless to say, the implications 
of an argument that, far from continuously, bravely, and patriotically 
defending Thailand from ancient times, the ruling class had actually 
invented it a little more than a century ago (and invented it in a style 
that powerfully supported its hegemony) were decidedly subversive. 
But Thongchai also saw his aim as the opening of a huge space for many 
kinds of alternative historical narrative, decentred, localized, egalitarian, 
and popular. In this way, the road would be cleared for future counter- 
hegemonic leftwing appropriations of historical subjectivity. 


Last is Kasian Tejapira, Sino-Thai, youngest of the three, too young to 
participate in the é¢mests of October 1973, but a committed under- 
ground Marxist in the later 19708. Unlike the other two, he began his 
studies more or less as ‘World-Communism’ was self-destructing. 
Perhaps this is the reason why his research, influenced substantially 
by Walter Benjamin, aimed at a half-ironical recuperation of Thai 
Marxism in its 19408 and 1950s youthful exuberance. He is the first 
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Thai intellectual to think carefully about the historical relation of the 
adjective (Tha) to the noun (Marxism), and to recognize thar it had 
always been an illusion to imagine that Marxism moved frictionlessly 
from culture to culture and language to language. He was also the first 
to think of Marxism as a certain type of cultural commodity in a 
capitalist society for which in different eras there was a traceably 
various ‘demand’ and ‘supply’. His work is of enormous sophist- 
cation and impossible here to summarize, but you will get some idea 
of its thrust from the following quotation from its opening page: 


To English-reading audiences in the present post-Commuaust world of the 
final decade of the 20th century... [a text} on the now defunct doctrine of 
Marxism-Communism tn tts reincarnation in a remote and reposeful Third 
World capitalist country almost half a century ago must seem superfluous; 
even the [text's] ‘right to exist’ appears dubious. After all, during the past 
decade, the theory, practice and organization of Marxism-Communism 
had already proven bankrupt and utterly collapsed 1n Thailand, like most 
of its counterparts in other coubtries round the world. So why bother to 
read, let alone write, such a lengthy and tedious obituary for this poliucal 
corpse? My answer is that, though dead, the Spectre of Communism is still 
haunting us; that having had such a long and stormy engagement with the 
Irving, the dead did not depart without leaving deep imprints on the cul- 
tural soul of ics intimate interlocutors, and thar, as such, only through the 
writing, reading and understanding of a communist ghost story can the 
living become fully aware of their own subconscious cultural selves 


He concludes his text like this: 


There sull exist in Thailand the residual nuts and bolts of cultural 
resistance that had been tempered and moulded by the long-endeavoured 
fricnonal combination of communism and Thai culture. And so long as the 
modern ravages of dictatorship and capitalism are sull wisited upon the 
Thais, there will be enough new radicals to reassemble them into powerful 
cultural weapons tn the fight for their own and humanity’s survival and 


dignity 


It ıs perhaps here that our three Thai radical academics run into Pram 
and Pipit. In different ways, they write and write and write, by no 
means entirely for their fellow-countrymen, to retrieve treasurable 
parts of the debris at the Angel’s retreating feet. The modern past, 
including the Communism that was such a central part of it, must be 
profoundly reexamined, interrogated, and where possible recuper- 
ated, as we listen, to borrow from Satyajit Ray, for the roll of distant 
thunder up ahead. 


Erik Olin Wright 


Class Analysis, History and 
Emancipation 


n both the popular press and the scholarly media we hear a lot about the 
‘risis of Marxism, even of its death. Frequently the collapse of regimes ruled 
>y Communist parties is equated with the collapse of Marxism as a social 
heory. However, while there is unquestionably a historical linkage between 
Marxism and capital-c Communism, they are not interchangeable. Marxism 
s a tradition of social theory, albeit a social theory that has been deeply 
‘bedded in efforts to change the world. What is more, it is a tradition of 
iocial theory within which it is possible to do social science—that is, identify 
‘eal causal mechanisms and understand their consequences. Capital-c Com- 
nunism, on the other hand, is a particular form of social organization, 
sharacterized by the eradication or marginalization of private ownership of 
sroductive resources and high levels of centralization of political and 
‘conomic power under the control of relatively authoritarian political appa- 
‘atuses, the party and the state. Such parties and states used Marxism as a 
egitimating ideology, but neither the collapse of those regimes, nor their 
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failure to live up to the normative ideals of Marxism are, in and of 
themselves, proofs of the bankruptcy of Marxism as a tradition of 
social-scientific practice. 


Indeed, there is a great irony in the claim that the demise of Commun- 
ist regimes based on command economies implies the demise of 
Marxism. The core ideas of classical Marxism as developed in the late 
nineteenth century would lead one to predict that attempts at revolu- 
tionary ruptures with capitalism in backward, nonindustrialized 
countries would ultimately fail to accomplish their positive objectives. 
Orthodox historical materialism insisted that socialism only becomes 
possible when capitalism has exhausted its capacity for development 
of the forces of production—when it is a fetter on the future develop- 
ment of society’s productive capacity.’ All Marxists, including Lenin, 
believed this prior to the Russian Revolution. The anomaly from the 
point of view of classical Marxism, therefore, is not that the stare 
bureaucratic command economies have failed and are in a process of 
transition to capitalism, but that they survived for as long as they did. 
This reflects a basic silence in classical Marxism: it contains no theory 
of the temporal scale of its predictions. But the important point in the 
immediate context is that the collapse of Communist states is not a 
refutation of Marxism; it is at most a refutation of Leninist voluntar- 
ism, of the belief that by revolutionary will and organizational com- 
mitment it is possible co build socialism on inadequate material 
foundations. 


Though strictly speaking the collapse of Communist regimes does not 
imply a refutation of Marxism as a social theory, the events of the lare 
1980s have nevertheless helped to accelerate a growing sense of self- 
doubt and confusion on the part of many radical intellectuals about 
the viability and future utility of Marxism. I continue to believe that 
Marxism remains a vital tradition within which to produce 
emancipatory social science, but I also feel that in order for Marxism 
to continue to play this role it must be reconstructed in various ways. 
In the rest of this paper I want to sketch briefly the basic contours of 
this reconstruction focusing especially on the problem of class 
analysis. 


Three Nodes of Marxism 


Before discussing the project of reconstruction itself, ic is first 
necessary to map out the central contours of what it is that 1s being 
reconstructed—thar is, what is ‘Marxism’? The answer to this ques- 
tion, of course, can become an exercise in stupid doctrinal scholastic- 
ism: what is a tras Marxist versus a phony Marxist. The Marxist 
tradition is littered with the debris of battles over this kind of ques- 
tion. My intention here is not to define a set of beliefs which one must 
hold in order to be properly counted as a ‘Marxist’, but rather to map 
out the basic coordinates of the Marxist tradition as a way of giving 
focus to the task of reconstruction. 


‘For the clearest and most systematic elaboranon of this classical claim, see 
G.A. Cohen, Kar! Marx’s Theory of History: A Defence, London 1985 
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To do this I think it is useful to see the Marxist tradition as being built 
around three conceptual nodes.? These I will call Marxism as class 
analysis? Marxism as a theory of bistorical trajectory and Marxism as an 
emancipatory normative theory. These three nodes are illustrated in 
Figure 1. Let me briefly define each of these and their interconnec- 
tions, and then indicate what I see to be the central tasks of recon- 
struction within them. 


Figure 1 
The Three Nodes of Marxism 


MARXISM AS CLASS EMANCIPATION 





The contrast between Marxism as class analysis and Marxism as a 
theory of history can be clarified by the use of an analogy from medi- 
cine. Consider the following two disciplines: endocrinology and oncol- 
ogy. Endocrinology is what might be called an ‘independent-variable 





2 There are other ways of defining the contours of the Marist tradition. From differ- 
ent sides of the methodological fence Alvin Gouldner in The Twe Merxisms (New York 
1979) and Louis Althusser in Fer Merx (London, Verso, 1977), for example, both see the 
central line of demarcanon within the Marxist tradition lying between deterministic- 
screnufic Marxism and voluntarist-humanist Marxism. Others have distinguished 
between ‘vulgar Marxism’ end nonreductionist Marxism. In contrast to such schemas 
which analyse the Marxist tradition in terms of epistemological and methodological 
commitments, the proposal chat the Marxist tradition should be mapped ın terms of 
these three nodes emphasizes the substantive preoccupation of different styles of 
Marxism For a more elaborate discussion of these nodes of Marxist theory, see Erik 
Olin Wright, Andrew Levine and Elliot Sober, Receustractrag Marcas (London, Verso, 
1992), chapter 8. It should be noted that tn that earlier treatment the ‘theory of histor- 
ical trajectory’ node was referred co as ‘Marxism as scientific socialism’ 

3 Robert Brenner has argued (personal communicanon) that ‘class analysis’ 1s too 
narrow a characterization of the ‘explanatory node’ of Marxism In particular, class 
analysis does not adequately encompass the problem of #/smetion. While alienanion 
generated inside of the capitalist labour process might be subsumed under class analy- 
sis, alienanon rooted in markets and compenition (also theorized under the rubric 
‘commodity fetishism’) cannot. Such alienation would exist even if we had a market 
economy consisting entirely of worker-owned and run cooperatives. In Brenner's view, 
market-generated alienation 1s as powerful an explanatory principle within Marxism 
as class-generated exploitation. He thus proposes substituting the concept of ‘social 
property relations’ for ‘class analysis’ as the encompassing term to capture the core 
explanatory logic of Marxism. Class analysis would then be one among several aspects 
of the analysis of social property relations. In my usage of the terms here, the analysis 
of market competition within capitalism 1s treated as one dimension of class analysis, 
namely the analysis of the forms of compettuve interaction among agents sethun spe- 
cific classes—labour markets for the working class and commodity markets for the 
capitalist class. ` 
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discipline’. If you are an endocrinologist you are allowed to study a 
vast array of problems—sexuality, personality, growth, disease pro- 
cesses, etc.—so long as you explore the relationship between the endo- 
crine system and those explananda. Endocrinology is disciplined on 
its explanatory variables—those of the hormone system—but promis- 
cuous on its dependent variables. Furthermore, in endocrinology it is 
not an embarrassment to discover that for some problems under 
investigation hormones turn out not to be very important. It is an 
advance in our knowledge of endocrinology to know what hormones 
do not explain as well as to know what they do. Oncology, in contrast, 
is a ‘dependent-variable discipline’. As an oncologist you can study 
any conceivable cause of cancer—toxins, genetics, viruses, even psy- 
chological states. Oncology is disciplined on its dependent variable 
but promiscuous on its independent variables. And in oncology ıt is 
not an embarrassment to discover that certain potenual causes of 
cancer turn out to be not very important. 


In these terms, Marxism as class analysis 1s like endocrinology—t is 
independent-vartable Marxism—and Marxism as a theory of history 
is like oncology—dependent-variable Marxism. As class analysts 
Marxists can study virtually anything. You can do a class analysis of 
religion, war, poverty, taste, crime. As in endocrinology, it should not 
be an embarrassment to discover that class is not very important for 
certain problems—this, too, 1s an advance in our knowledge about 
class. For example, in a recent study on the relationship between class 
and the sexual division of labour in the home in the United States and 
Sweden, in spite of valiant efforts on my part to show thar class was 
important, I concluded that the class composition of the household 
had very little to do with the distribution of housework between hus- 
bands and wives in either country. Yuppie husbands and working- 
class husbands did equally little work. The resulting paper “The 
Noneffects of Class on the Gender Division of Labor in the Home’4 
is, I hope, a contribution to class analysis by virtue of helping to 
clarify the limits of the explanatory reach of class. 


The distinctive dependent variable of Marxism is history, or perhaps 
somewhat more precisely, brstorical trapectory. In its most ambitious 
form this is the overall epochal trajectory of human history, from the 
prehistory of human civilization, through the present and into the 
future. In its more modest form, it is the trajectory of capitalist 
development, from its origins within precapiralist feudal societies 
through its dynamic development and towards irs eventual demise. In 
both cases Marxism attempts to theorize the inherent tendencies of 
historical change to follow a particular trajectory with a specific kind 
of directionality.5 





4 Gender and Secrety, June 1992. 

3 In these terms, Marxism is much more ambinous than Darwinian evoluuonary 
biology in its attempts to explain historical change. Darwin never attempted to treat 
the trajectory of biological history as having any direcuonal tendency of development. 
Its trajectory 1s the result of the conungent connection between accidental environmen- 
tal factors and universal laws of adaptation Classical Marxism, in contrast, argues that 
human history in general—or ar least the history of capitalism tn parucular—has a 
relatively determinate trajectory. In this sense, the Marxist theory of history is more 
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Marxism as an emancipatory normative theory is the third, and in 
some ways the least elaborated, node of the Marxist tradition. Indeed, 
there have been Marxists—including Marx himself in places—who 
have denied the relevance of moral theory altogether. Nevertheless, 
the emancipatory dimension of Marxism is important and helps to 
frame much of what makes Marxist class analysis and Marxist 
theories of history distinctive. The heart of the emancipatory theory of 
Marxism is the idea that the full realization of human freedom, 
potential and dignity can only be achieved under. conditions of ‘class- 
lessness’'—the vision of a radically egalitarian society in terms of 
power and material welfare within which exploitation has been elimi- 
nated, distribution is based on the principle ‘to each according to 
need, from each according to ability’ and control over society's basic 
productive resources is vested in the community rather than in 
private ownership. 


There are many different ways in which this egalitarian emancipatory 
ideal has been elaborated. Sometimes the stress is on the communitar- 
ian aspects of the ideal, sometimes on the issue of self-actualization 
and individual freedom, sometimes on the issue of material egalitar- 
ianism and the end of exploitation. In the strongest versions of the 
Marxist emancipatory vision, classlessness is the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for the realization of emancipatory goals. Most 
contemporary Marxists would take a more modest position, seeing 
classlessness as a necessary, but not sufficient, condition, thus open- 
ing the door for an autonomous -role for gender and other nonclass 
issues io a project of full human emancipation. In any case, what 
makes the Marxist take on these normative issues distinctively Marx- 
ist is the commitment to classlessness as a necessary condition for the 
realization of these values. 


Working-class politics—the collective organization of social forces in 
pursuit of working-class interests—has traditionally constituted the 
unifying link among the three nodes of Marxism. The emancipatory 
normative theory defines the ultimate values of radical working-class 
politics; the theory of history generates its broad, longterm objectives; 
and class analysis provides the basis for its strategies. If the point is to 
actively change the world, not merely interpret it, then Marxism is 
above all about using class analysis to understand the political proces- 
ses for the realization of bistorically possible emancipatory goals. 


The Interconnections Among the Three Nodes 


The interconnections among these nodes are an essential part of what 
makes Marxism a distinctive intellectual enterprise. Consider class 
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like the theory of the development of a single organism than it is like the theory of 

evolution. For a systematic comparison of the Marxist theory of historical materialism 

and the Darwinian theory of biological evolution, see my Reconstractiag Meram, 

chapter 3 

6 Not all Marxists would accept this characterizanion of the ‘terrain of Marxism’ 

Some Marxists, especially those who work in the more Hegelian tradiuon of theorizing, 

would object co a language of ‘mechanisms’, ‘independent variables’ and ‘dependent 
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analysis. What is most distinctively ‘Marxist’ about Marxist class 
analysis? It is not the view that capitalists and workers exist in a class 
relation based on ownership of the means of production and sale of 
labour-power. Nor is it the claim that this relation generates material 
inequalities and conflicts. This much one finds in Weber's class 
analysis. The crucial property of Marxist class analysis which differen- 
ates it from Weberian class analysis is its linkage to the normative 
problem of class emancipation and a theory of historical trajectory. 
The emancipatory normative theory is directly implicated in one of 
the core concepts of Marxist class analysis: exploitation. ‘Exploita- 
tion’ is simultaneously an explanatory concept and a morally charged 
term. As an explanatory concept, exploitation is meant to identify one 
of the central mechanisms through which class structure explains class 
conflict. Class relations are thought to explain conflict in part because 


classes do not simply have different material interests which are contin-- 


gently conflictual; their material interests are intrinsically antagonistic 
by virtue of being based on exploitation. Identifying such class rela- 
tions as exploitative also implies a moral judgement about the 
inequalities generated within those relations. Exploitation does not 
simply define a ‘transfer of labour’ from one social group to another, 
but a transfer that is deemed unjust or illegitimate. The emancipatory 
ideal of radical egalitarianism—ending class exploitation—is thus 
implicated in the very conceptualization of class itself. 


One could, of course, construct a form of class analysis in which the 
concept of classlessness was simply a normative ideal of radical 
egalitarianism without any belief in the possibility of achieving this 
normative ideal. This would give the class analysis a moral edge, but 
there would be no implication that this alternative to capitalism was 
actively posed by capitalism itself. This is where the link between class 
analysis and the theory of historical trajectory comes in. The theory of 
history attempts to show that there are inherent tendencies inside of 
capitalism which pose socialism as an alternative. There are various 
forms of such claims, from highly deterministic ones (capitalism 
necessarily destroys itself through its own contradictions and is inevit- 
ably superseded by socialism) to much softer versions, in which the 
development of capitalism simply poses the possibility of socialism, 
perhaps making that possibility more and more viable, but not more 
and more of a necessity. In any case, this link between class analysis, 
class emancipation and historical trajectory is crucial for the distinct- 
ive, critical force of Marxism: class analysis is not just a moral con- 
demnation of capitalism rooted in its link to an emancipatory ideal; it 
is also an empirical critique of capitalism rooted in its account of the 
historical generation of real alternatives. 





© (cont.) 

variables’. Instead, Marxism’s core concepts are seen as rooted in a nonon of totality 
which cannot be meaningfully decomposed into ‘causes’ and ‘effects’ Sall, even in 
Hegelian Marxism, class analysis figures prominently in the conceptualization of the 
totality and the central point of theorizing the totality is to understand the ‘unfold- 
ing of history’ towards the emancipauon of the proletariat. Hegelian Marxism can 
therefore be seen as engaging these three nodes albeit with a very different philo- 
sophical stance cowards the problem of theoretical constructon than the one I am 
using here 
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In classical Marxism, these three theoretical nodes mutually rein- 
forced each other in an extremely tight manner. Marxism as class 
emancipation identified the disease in the existing world. Marxism as 
class analysis provided the diagnosis of its causes. Marxism as the 
theory of historical trajectory identified the cure. Without class analy- 
sis and the theory of history, the emancipatory critique of capitalism 
would simply be a moral condemnation—what Marx derisively called 
‘utopian socialism’—while without the emancipatory objective, class 
analysis would simply be an academic speciality. The three nodes con- 
stituted a unitary theory in which class analysis provided the neces- 
sary and sufficient explanatory principles for the theory of historical 
trajectory towards an emancipatory fucure. The enormous appeal of 
Marxism came in part from the unity of these three elements, for 
together they provided a seemingly firm basis for the conviction that 
eliminating the miseries and oppressions of the existing world was not 
simply a utopian fantasy, but a practical political project. 


In recent years, along with a considerable deepening of our under- 
standing of each of these nodes taken separately, there has been a 
gradual erosion of their unity and integration. Today, relatively few 
Marxists still believe that class analysis alone provides a sufficient set 
of causes for understanding the historical trajectory of capitalism, and 
even fewer feel that this historical trajectory is such that the likelihood 
of socialism has an inherent tendency to increase with capitalist devel- 
opment. From a comprehensive and relatively self-contained para- 
digm of social science which aspired to explain all social phenomena 
relevant to emancipatory social change, Marxism is moving towards a 
more loosely coupled conceptual framework that provides an account 
of a range of specific causal mechanisms chat help explain those 
phenomena. 


This decline in the integration of its theoretical components has con- 
tributed to the sense of intellectual crisis in the Marxist tradition. The 
loosening of its theoretical structure, however, need not signal the 
impending demise of Marxism; on the contrary, the less rigid frame- 
work may open up new avenues of theoretical development within 
each of the nodes of the Marxist tradition. Such a reconstruction is 
especially important given the intellectual climate created by the 
collapse of the command economies ruled by Communist parties. 


The Present Challenge to Marxism 


Even though a good case can be made that the collapse of the com- 
mand economies is consistent with the predictions of classical Marx- 
ism, these great historical transformations do nevertheless pose a 
challenge for all three nodes of Marxism. The Marxist emancipatory 
ideal, the theory of history and Marxist class analysis all depend in 
one way or another on the plausibility of socialism as an alternative to 
capitalism. If the collapse of these regimes undermines the theoretical 
arguments about the feasibility of transcending private property and 
capitalist class relations, then these elements of Marxism are seriously 
threatened. While the demise of the command economies does not 
prove that there are no viable emancipatory alternatives to capitalism, 
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Figure 2 
Traditional Marxist Argument for Socialism 





it does potentially call such claims into question, depending upon 
one’s diagnosis of exactly why the command economies reached such 
a crisis and impasse. 


Neo-Marxists had been very critical of the Soviet Union long before 
the present attempt to construct capitalism. The guts of the standard 
neo-Marxist critique revolved around the problem of democracy: in 
the absence of meaningful democracy, socialist economic institutions 
could not be constructed and sustained. Many neo-Marxists thus felt 
that a profound democratization of social and political institutions 
would be able to generate new viability for the socialise project, at 
least under conditions of highly developed forces of production. Rather 
than seeing the absence of private ownership of capital as the core 
problem, we argued that it was the absence of workers’ democracy. 


Hardly anyone in Russia and Eastern Europe seems to believe this. 
What is more, many radical intellectuals in the West who share the 
egalitarian values traditionally associated with Marxism are also 
today sceptical about the viability of democratic socialism, let alone 
communism.’ Even if one believes that the empirical evidence remains 
highly ambiguous on these matters, and that democratic socialism 
remains a feasible and desirable alternative to capitalism, it is still 
difficult to sustain the concepts of socialism and communism with the 
certainty that once characterized Marxism. Without such concepts, 
however, the whole enterprise of Marxist class analysis falters. 


Classical Marxism had a brilliant solution to the problem of establish- 
ing the credibility of socialism as a form of social production: it 
turned the problem upside down and tried to prove the long-term 
won viability of capitalism. The story is quite familiar as illustrated in 
Figure 2. It is based on two causal chains, both rooted in the internal 


7 The issue here ıs noc socialism as an immediate polincal project, bat its viability as a 
successful, sustainable alternative to developed capitalism under any plausible histor- 
‘ical condinons. 
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dynamics of capitalist development. One causal chain leads from the 
contradictions of capitalist development through the falling rate of 
profit to the fettering of the forces of production within capitalism 
and thus the long-term nonsustainability of capitalism; the other 
causal chain leads through the growth of the working class to the 
increasing capacity of agents capable of transforming capitalism. The 
coincidence of these two causal chains makes a rupture in capitalism 
desirable and possible. 


If this story were correct, then it would perhaps be less essential to have 
a positive theory of socialism as an alternative to capitalism. If capital- 
ism is nonreproducible in the long run and if agents (workers) exist 
who have a clear interest in democratic control over social production 
and a capacity to seize power, then perhaps the problem of demon- 
strating the viability of socialism can be bracketed. Unfortunately, 
both of the causal chains in this argument no longer seem secure, even 
to many theorists still working within the Marxist tradiuon. The 
thesis of the long-term nonreproducibility of capitalism—the inher- 
ent, endogenous tendency towards deepening, and eventually catas- 
trophic, crises rooted in the falling rate of profit—is certainly 
problematic, as is the claim that capitalism produces a sufficiently 
homogeneous class of proletarians to constitute its gravediggers. 


In this context, then, the failure of the command economies and the 
tentative embrace of capitalism by many people in those societies is 
troubling to democratic socialists. While these societies were not 
socialist ın the sense of society's productive resources being democrat- 
ically controlled by workers, they had suppressed capitalist property, 
and their failure is thus consistent with the claim that private 
ownership of capital is essential for incentives and efficiency in 
developed economies. 


The future of Marxism thus faces two significant challenges’ first, 
there is the theoretical challenge posed by developments within radi- 
cal social theory, including the Marxist tradition itself, which have led 
to a rejection of totalizing versions of Marxism, and second, there is 
the political challenge posed by the dramatic historical developments 
of recent years, which call into question the feasibility of a critical 
theory normatively anchored in socialism. Some people might think 
that these challenges will ultimately lead towards a dissolution of 
Marxism as a coherent intellectual tradition. There are certainly 
voices in the post-Marxist, postmodernist camp who reject all explan- 
atory pretensions for class analysis as epistemologically illegitimate 
and believe that efforts of reconstructing Marxism are last-gasp efforts 
by recalcitrants unwilling to face the facts. Such counsels of despair, Í 
believe, should be resisted. While there may be no going back to the 
confident assurances of Marxism as a comprehensive paradigm of 
everything, it is also the case that any serious attempt to understand the 
causes of oppressions in order to enhance the political projects aimed 
at their elimination must include as part of its core agenda the analy- 
sis of class. And for this, a reconstruction of Marxism is essential. 


In what follows I will briefly discuss ways of recasting the tasks of each 
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of the nodes of the Marxist tradition and then turn to a more 
sustained discussion of certain problems in class analysis. 


Reconstructing the Nodes of Marxism 
Marxism as the Theory of Historical Trapectory 


The central fwectter of the theory of historical trajectory within 
Marxism is to provide a grounding for the claim that socialism—and 
ultimately communism—are not simply moral ideals, but empirically 
viable alternatives to capitalism. Historical trajectory was taken as an 
explanandum not primarily for its own sake as an object of intellect- 
ual curiosity, but because it provided the foundation for scientific 
socialism. 


The question, then, 1s whether this function can be satisfied without 
embracing the problems of trying to construct such an ambitious 
theory of history. Two departures from the traditional model are par- 
ticularly promising.® First, the explanandum can be shifted from his- 
torical trapectory to historical possibility. Instead of trying to explain the 
overall trajectory of human history or even the trajectory of capitalism 
as a more or less determinate sequence of stages, it may be more useful 
to focus on the ways in which alternative futures are opened up or closed 
off by particular historical conditions. A theory of historical possibil- 
ity might develop into a stronger theory of historical trajectories, but it 
does not presume that sequences follow a single trajectory as opposed 
to a variety of possible trajectorses. Second, instead of understanding 
historical variation in terms of discrete, qualitatively discontinuous 
modes of production as in classical Marxism, historical variation can 
be analysed in terms of more complex patterns of decomposition and 
recombination of elements of modes of production. 


Consider capitalism and socialism. Capitalism is a society in which 
capitalists own the means of production and workers own their 
labour-power; socialism is a society in which workers collectively own 
the means of production while still individually owning their labour- 
power. In traditional Marxist conceptions of modes of production 
you either have one, or the other, except perhaps in periods of unstable 
transition. (Of course, in a socialist society there might still be vestiges 
of some capitalist enterprises and in a capitalist society there can be 
some state enterprises and even worker-owned enterprises, but any 
given unit of production would be capitalist or socialist.) 


An alternative conceptualization sees the category ‘ownership’ as 
consisting of a complex set of rights and powers, and entertains the 
possibility that these rights and powers can be broken apart, that they 
need not form a unitary gestalt. Within a given system of production, 
certain rights can be socialized and others remain private. Individual 
firms can therefore have a mixed ownership character. Even in the 
United States, the heartland of relatively pure capitalism, certain 
aspects of private property rights are partially socialized through such 


8 For an extended discussion of these and other modifications of classical historical 
materialism, see Recewstracrag Meram, chapter 5 
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things as health-and-safety regulation and environmental protection. 
Such a situation might be termed an ‘interpenetration’ of modes of 
production. Rather than seeing the historical trajectory of capitalism 
primarily in terms of the ruptural division of capitalism versus social- 
ism, this way of thinking about economic structure opens up the 
possibility for a much wider set of variations among capitalisms and 
socialisms in which different patterns of interpenetration become the 
salient problem for analysis. In analysing the historical development 
of capitalist societies, then, the issue becomes one of trying to theorize 
the development of different trajectories (in the plural) of such inter- 
penetrations of modes of production. 


Marxism as a Theory of Class Emancipation 


The shift in the account of historical variation from a sequence of dis- 
crete modes of production to patterns of interpenetration of modes of 
production suggests a parallel shift in the normative theory of class 
emancipation. Instead of seeing ‘classlessness’ as the practical norm- 
ative principle motivating Marxist theory, this principle might better 
be thought of as ‘less classness’. This implies a shift from an idealized 
end state to a variable process. Capitalisms vary in the degree of 
exploitation and inequality that characterize their class scructures and 
in the extent to which socialist elements have interpenetrated the sys- 
tem of production. Private ownership of capital can be more or less 
constrained through democratic empowerment of workers, through 
socialized control over various dimensions of property rights. Class- 
lessness still remains as a utopian vision, but the operative norm that 
provides the basis for the empirical critique of existing institutions 1s 
the reduction in classness. 


A focus on less classness also opens the door for a much broader 
variety of theoretical models of practical emancipatory objectives. Let 
me give two recent examples. One proposal for the reform of the wel- 
fare state in advanced capitalism is to replace most income-support 
programmes with what is called an unconditonal ‘basic income 
grant’ (or BIG).? The idea is quite simple: every citizen is given a sub- 
sistence grant of basic income sufficient for a ‘historically and 
morally’ decent standard of living, unconditional on the performance 
of any contribution to society. The grant of basic income is like the 
grant of basic education and basic health, a simple right of citizen- 
ship. Such a grant effectively breaks the linkage between separation 
from the means of production and separation from the means of 
subsistence that is the hallmark of proletarianization in capitalism. 
Marxists, following Marx, have always assumed it was inherent in 
capitalism that by virtue of the separation from ownership of means 
of production workers would also be separated from the means of 
subsistence and thus would be forced to work for a living. This is 


e a 


9 A particularly lively discussion of basic income was launched by the publicanon of 
an essay by Robert Van der Veen and Philippe Van Paris in 1986, ‘A Capitalist Road 
ro Communism’, Theery and Secety 15, pp 635-55. For a provocaave collecuon of 
essays evaluating the normative and practical issues involved in basic income, see 
Philippe Van Parijs, ed., Argurag for Basse Income. Ethucal fexndaimas for a radxcal referm, 
London, Verso, 1992 
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what it means to call workers ‘proletarians’. What the BIG proposal 
hopes to accomplish ts significant erosion of the coercive character of 
capitalism by making work much more voluntary and thus at least 
partially deproletarianizing the working class. There are, of course, 
many possible objections, both ethical and practical, to BIG. The 
point here is that this kind of proposal is opened up within a recon- 
structed theory of class emancipation once the normative core is 
understood in terms of less classness rather than exclusively in terms 
of classlessness. 


A second illustration of the new kinds of model of emancipatory 
objectives 1s represented in John Roemer’s controversial work on the 
problem of public ownership and the meaning of ‘socialism’.” 
Roemer argues that it 1s inconceivable any technologically advanced 
society can function with the minimum necessary efficiency without a 
substantial role for markets in both consumption goods and capital. 
He therefore believes that the idea of a centrally planned socialism is 
no longer viable. But how can you have real markets, especially in 
capital, without having private ownership? How can the idea of 
‘market socialism’ be made coherent? His proposal is basically quite 
simple. Very briefly, 1t amounts to creatuung two kinds of money ın a 
society: money for the purchase of consumption goods and money for 
the purchase of ownership rights in firms (stock-money). Stock-money 
is initially distributed equally to all adults and a mechanism is in 
place for the individuals in each new cohort of adults to receive their 
per capita share of stock-money. The two kinds of money are noncon- 
vertible; you cannot cash in your wealth in commodity money for 
stock-money. This prevents people who have high income from their 
jobs becoming wealthy owners. You are allowed to buy and sell stocks 
with your stock-money, and thus there is a stock market. Firms obtain 
new capital through loans from banks, which are publicly owned. 


There are various other details and refinements of this idea, but basic- 
ally it amounts to creating a mechanism in which it becomes impos- 
sible for people to become wealthy owners of the means of production. 
Ownership is ‘socialized’ in the sense that every person has close to 
the per capita share of ownership of means of production and credit 
institutions are democratically controlled. In other respects, markets 
function with only the usual kinds of regulation one finds in capitalist 
economies. 


Is this socialism? Does it further the emanciparory goals that socialists 
have traditionally supported? These are important and controversial 
questions. But again, as in the case of BIG, models of this sort enter 
the purview of a normative theory of class emancipation once the pre- 
occupation shifts to less classness. 


Marxism as Class Analysis 
To understand the tasks facing a reconstructed class analysis it is 
2 See John Roemer, ‘Can there be Socialism After Communism?’, Palms and Sectety 20 


(1992), pp. 261-76 and A Fatare for Secialism, forchcoming, 1994. 
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useful to distinguish between two understandings of what class analy- 
sis can realistically hope to achieve. Consider the problem of explain- 
ing various aspects of gender oppression, let’s say the unequal division 
of labour in the home. One view is that Marxists should aspire to a 
general class theory of gender and thus of gender inequalities. To 
return to the analogy between Marxism and medicine, this would be 
equivalent to proposing an endocrinological theory of cancer in which 
hormones would be viewed as the most fundamental determinants of 
cancer. Similarly, a class theory of gender oppression implies that 
class is in some sense understood as the most fundamental or import- 
ant cause of gender oppression. This need not imply that all aspects of 
gender oppression are explainable by class, but that at an appropriate 
level of abstraction, class explains the most important properties of 
gender oppression. 


An alternative view is that Marxists should engage in the class aua/ysts 
of gender oppression without prejudging ahead of time whether or 
not a fully fledged class theory of gender is achievable. A class analysis 
implies examining the causal connections between class and gender 
and their mutual impacts on various explananda, such as gender 
ideologies, women’s poverty, or sexual violence. This implies a provi- 
sional recognition that gender processes are rooted in autonomous 
causal mechanisms irreducible to class, and that the task of class 
analysis is to deepen our understanding of their interactions in 
explaining specific social phenomena. Now it may happen that out of 
the discoveries of the class analysis of gender oppression, it may even- 
tually be possible to construct a class theory of such oppression. 
While such an eventuality seems unlikely given our present know- 
ledge of these processes, it 1s not logically precluded. 


Reconstructing class analysis, therefore, involves a shift from an a 
priori belief in the primacy of class in social explanations to a more 
open stance in exploring the causal importance of class. It might 
appear that this way of creating class analysis relegaces class to the 
status of simply one factor among many. Does this not lead to a kind 
of causal pluralism characteristic of some currents in ‘postmodernist’ 
social theory in which everything causes everything and nothing is 
accorded special explanatory importance?™ Such a conclusion might 
be warranted if we had recently arrived from outer space and never 
studied anything about human social life. The fact is, however, that 
we know a great deal about social life, both from casual observation 
and systematic research, and one of the things we know is that class is 
massively important for understanding many social phenomena. 
Class is a powerful causal factor because of the way in which class 
determines access to material resources and thus affects the use of 
one’s time, the resources available to pursue one’s interests and the 
character of one’s life experiences within work and consumpton. 
Class thus pervasively shapes both materia! interests and capaci- 
ties for action. This is not to suggest that class is universally the 
most important determinant of everything social, rather that it 1s 





" Or, tn some versions of postmodernist social theory, nothing explains anything and 
everything is simply a matter of perspective. 
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presumptively important for a very wide range of phenomena. More 
specifically, class is likely to be especially important in explaining the 
possibilities for and obstacles to human emancipation, since on 
virtually any construal of the problem, emancipation requires funda- 
meatal reorientations of the use of society's material resources, sur- 
plus and time. Such projects, therefore, inevitably involve in a central 
way class politics—political struggles over property relations and 
control of the social surplus. The central task of class analysis, then, is 
to give greater precision to the causal structure of class phenomena 
and the relationship between class and other social phenomena 
relevant to the normative goals of Marxism. 


Elements of a Reconstructed Class Analysis 


My work on reconstructing class analysis has revolved around a rela- 
tively simple model of the interconnections among the core concepts 
of class analysis: class structure, class formation and class struggle. 
This model is illustrated in Figure 3. The basic idea of this model ts 
thart class structures impose Hmzts upon, but do not uniquely deter- 
mine, both class formations (i.e. the collective organization of class 
forces) and class struggles; class formations select class struggles within 
the limits imposed by class structures; class struggles in turn have 
transformaitve impacts on both class structures and class formations.” 
This is not a purely structural model, for the conscious practices of 
actors—class struggles—transform the social structures which limit 
those practices. But it is also not an agent-centred model, for those 
struggles are seen as systematically constrained by the structures 
within which people live and act. Structures limit practices but within 
those limits practices transform structures. 


Figure 3 
Model of Class Structure, Class Formation and Class Struggle 


Class Formation 





This model defines, at best, an agenda of problems to be solved. Con- 
tent needs to be put into each of the terms and mechanisms need to be 
elaborated for each of the connections specified in the model. My own 
work on these issues has been preoccupied primarily with one ele- 
ment of the model: class structure. I have argued that in order to have 





2 The model in Figure 3 can be considered the core macro-model of class analyus 
There ıs a parallel micro-model which links class ecatroms to class comscreasmess and class 
pratas of indrviduals 
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a solid foundation for understanding the relationship between class 
structure and class formation and both of these to class struggles, we 
first need a coherent concept of class structure. Traditional Marxist 
concepts of class structure suffered, I have argued, from two major 
problems. First, they were too æbstract for many empirical problems. 
The conventional Marxist concept of class structure posits polarized, 
antagonistic classes defined within pure modes of production—slaves 
and slave-owners, lords and serfs, capitalists and workers. But for 
Many concrete empirical problems, many locations in the class struc- 
ture, especially those loosely called the ‘middle class’, do not seem to 
fic such a polarized view of classes. Second, traditional Marxist con- 
cepts of class structure tended to be too macro. They described the 
overall structures of societies, but did not adequately map onto the 
lives of individuals. My objective, then, was to produce a Marxist 
concept of class structure which would link concrete and micro levels 
of analysis to the more abstract macro concepts. 


I will illustrate this problem of concept formation through three speci- 
fic conceptual issues: the problem of the middle class, the problem of 
the (so-called) waderclass and the problem of class alliances. 


The Middle Class 


The ‘middle class’ poses an immediate problem for Marxist class 
analysis: if the abstract concept of class structure is built around 
polarized classes, what does it mean to be in the ‘middle’? In the 19708 
when I began work on this problem, there was, in my judgement, no 
satisfactory answer to this question. I proposed a new concept as a 
way of dealing with these kinds of location: contradictory locations within 
class relatzons. The basic logic was quite simple. Previous attempts at 
solving the problem of the middle class all worked on the assumption 
that a given micro /ocateon within the class structure (a location filled 
by an individual) had to be in one and only one class. Thus the middle 
class was treated as part of the working class (a new working class), 
part of the petty bourgeoisie (a new petty bourgeoisie) or as an 
entirely new class in its own right (a professional-managerial class). I 
argued that there was no need to make this assumption. Why not 
entertain the possibility that some class locations—jobs actually per- 
formed by individuals—were simultaneously located in more then 
one class? Managers, for example, could be viewed as simultaneously 
capitalists and workers—capitalists insofar as they dominated the 
labour of workers, workers insofar as they did not own the means of 
production and sold their labour-power to capitalists. 


The idea of contradictory locations seemed to provide a more coher- 
ent solution to the problem of the middle class, a solution that was 
consistent with both the abstract polarized class concept and the con- 
crete complexities of real class structures. Nevertheless, there were a 
number of significant conceptual problems with this approach.” This 


3 These problems are discussed at length in my book Classes (London, Verso, 1985; 
chapter 2). The most salient of them 1s thar the concept of dominanon replaced exploit- 
ation as the core criterion for class locations within the concept of ‘contradictory 
locations’ 
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led me in the mid 1980s to propose a second solution to the problem 
of the middle class. This solution revolved around the concept of 
‘exploitation’. Exploitation can be loosely defined as a process by 
which one group is able to appropriate part of the social surplus pro- 
duced by another group. Any society, I argued, is characterized by a 
variety of mechanisms of exploitation. Capitalist societies do not 
simply have distinctively capitalist forms of exploitation based on 
unequal ownership of means of production. They also contain what I 
called, based on the work of John Roemer, ‘skill exploitation’ and 
‘organization exploitation’.4 In skill exploitation, owners of scarce 
skills are able to extract a rent component in their wages. This is 
basically a component of the wage above and beyond the costs of 
producing and reproducing the skills themselves.© It thus embodies 
part of the social surplus. In organization exploitation, managers are 
able to appropriate part of the surplus through the power which they 
command inside the bureaucratic structures of capitalist production. 
Using this notion of differentiated mechanisms of exploitation, the 
‘middle class’ could be defined as those locations in the class structure 
which were exploited on one mechanism of exploitation but exploiters 
on another. Professional and technical employees, for example, can be 
seen as capitalistically exploited but skill exploiters. They thus consu- 
tute ‘contradictory locations within exploitation relations’. 


Both of these proposals break with the idea that individual class 
locations must have a homogeneous class character, and in this way 
they introduce greater concrete complexity than earlier concepts of 
‘class location’. In other respects, however, both of these proposals 
still adopt a quite restricted view of what it means to occupy a class 
‘location’. In particular, they both define locations statically and they 
restrict the concept of class location to jobs. A fully elaborated micro- 
concept of how individual lives are tied to class structures needs to 
break with these restrictions by developing the idea of mediated class 
locations and fempera/ class locations.” 
| 


The concept of mediated class location recognizes that people are 
linked to the class structure through social relations other than their 
immediate ‘jobs’. People live in families, and via their social relations 
to spouses, parents and other family members, they may be linked to 
different class interests and capacities. This problem is particularly 


4 See John Roemer, A General Theory of Class and Explatateen, Cambridge, Mass. 1982. 
D The concept of ‘surplus’ ts not easy to define rigorously. The convenuonal idea in 
the Marxist tradition is that the total social product can be divided into two parts. One 
part—the necessary product—1s the part needed to cover all of the costs of produc- 
tion, inchiding the costs of producing workers (or, as Marxists have traditionally called 
rt, the ‘value of labour-power’) The surplus, then, is the difference between the coral 
product and the necessary product The difficulty with this defininon comes in when 
we try to define precisely the ‘costs of producing labour-power’. If such costs are 
equated with the empirical wages of employees, then by definmon, no employee can be 
an exploiter If, however, wages are seen as potennally containing ‘reno’ derived from 
various kinds of barriers to entry ın labour markets, then wages can contain pieces of 
surplus. 

™ For a more extensive discussion of the concepts of mediated and temporal class 
locations, sce my essay ‘Rethinking, Once Again, the Concept of Class Structure’, 
chapter 8 in Enk Olin Wright et aL, The Debats on Classes, London, Verso, 1989. 
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salient in households within which both husbands and wives are in 
the labour force but may occupy different job-classes. A schoolteacher 
married to a business execuuve has a different ‘mediated’ class 
location than a schoolteacher married to a factory worker. For certain 
categories of people—housewives and children, for example— 
mediated class locations may be the decisive way in which their lives 
are linked to class. For others, mediated class locations may be less 
salient. In any case, the patterning of mediated class locations is 
potentially an important way in which class structures vary. 


Temporal class locations refer to the fact that many jobs are embed- 
ded in career trajectories which in various ways involve changes in 
class character. Many managers, for example, begin as nonmanagerial 
employees, but the fact that they are on a managerial career track 
changes the class interests tied to their statically defined location. 
Moreover, many middle-class employees have a sufficiently high rent 
component in their wage (1.e. earnings above what is needed to repro- 
duce their labour-power) that they can turn a significant amount of 
savings into capital through various kinds of investment. Such a 
capitalization of employment rents is itself a special kind of temporal 
dimension to class locations for it enables highly paid middle-class 
employees over time to directly tie their class interests to the bour- 
geoisie. This does not mean that they become capitalists, but rather 
that their class location assumes an increasingly capitalist character 
over time. 


All of these complexities are attempts at defining systematically the 
linkages between individual lives and the class structure in ways that 
enrich the general model of determination in Figure 3. In that model 
class structures are seen as imposing limits on the process of class 
formation. There are two basic mechanisms through which this 
limitation occurs: first, class structures shape the marerial interests of 
individuals and thus make it more or less difficult to organize certain 
arrays of class locanons into collective organizations; and second, 
class structures shape the access to material resources and thus affect 
the kinds of resources that can be deployed by collective organizations 
within class struggles. Both of the proposed concepts of the middle 
class as well as the concepts of mediated class locations and temporal 
class locations attempt to provide a more fine-grained map of the 
nature of the material interests and resources available to individuals 
by virtue of their linkage to the class structure and thereby to facilitate 
the analysis of the process of class formation. 


The Underclass 


A second problem in the analysis of class structures that has become 
especially important in recent years ıs the issue of the ‘underclass’. 
This concept was popularized in William Julius Wilson’s work on the 
interconnection between race and class in American society.” Wilson 
argues that as legal barriers to racial equality have disappeared and 





7 See William Julius Wilson, The Declening Srgnificancs of Race, Chicago 1982 and Wil 
liam Julius Wilson, The Traly Disadvantaged, Chicago 1987. 
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class differentiation within the black population has increased, the 
central determining structure of the lives of many African-Americans 
is no longer race as such, but class. More specifically, he argues that 
there has been a substantial growth of what can be called an urban 
‘underclass’ of people without marketable skills and with very weak 
attachments to the labour force, living in crumbling central cities 
isolated from the mainstream of American life and institutions. 


How can this concept be given some precision within the framework 
of a reconstructed Marxist class analysis? One strategy for doing this 
is to introduce a distinction between what might be termed sonexplost- 
alive economic oppression and exploitative economic oppression (or simply 
‘exploitation’ for short). To get at this distinction, we first need to 
define the general concept of economic oppression. As a first approxi- 
mation, economic oppression can be defined as a situation in which 
(a) the material welfare of one group of people is causally related to 
the material deprivations of another, and (b) the causal relation 
involves morally indictable coercion. This is a fairly complex defini- 
tion. Without (b), the losers in a poker game would be described as 
‘oppressed’. Without (a), we have economically gratuitous exclusion 
—exclusion from resources from which no one derives material bene- 
fit. ‘Economic oppression’ is thus a situation in which the material 
benefits of one group are acquired at the expense of another and in 
which unjust coercion is an essential part of the process by which this 
occurs. The introduction of (b), of course, renders judgements of the 
Oppressive nature of a particular inequality highly contentious, since 
there will generally be disputes about the moral standing of the 
exclusions that back up the inequalites in question.® 


Economic oppression defined in this way can take many forms. Of 
particular salience cto class analysis is the distinction between 
exploitative and nonexploitative economic oppression. Economic 
exploitation is a specific form of economic oppression defined by a 
particular kind of mechanism through which the welfare of exploiters 
is causally related to the deprivations of the exploited. In exploitation, 
the material well-being of the exploiter causally depend upon their ability to 
appropriate the fruits of labour of the explosted. The welfare of the exploiter 
therefore depends upon the effort of the exploited, not merely the 
deprivations of the exploited. In nonexploitative economic oppres- 
sion there is no transfer of the fruits of labour from the oppressed to 
the oppressor; the welfare of the oppressor depends on the exclusion 





* It might be argued that criterion (b) 1s not strong enough to capture what ts nor- 
mally meant by an oppressive economic relanion. Oppression 1s usually taken to imply 
more than simply a morally Uleginmare inequality, bur one that also involves some 
kind of power relanion between the oppressor and the oppressed. Cheanng in an eco- 
nomic exchange (or even e poker game) would count as a form of oppression under 
some tnterpretavons of (b), since it results in the exclusion of the cheated from eco- 
nomic resources Bur cheating, while surely morally illegitimate in most circumstances, 
would not generally be considered a form of oppression since there 1s not necessarily a 
power relanon of dominauon and subordinanon between the cheater and cheated. To 
strengthen (b), we could add an addiconal criterion that the exclusion in question be 
backed by coercion, typically in the form of protection of property rights. In any case, for 
the present purposes we need not fine-tune this defininon since the main point 18 to give 
some clarity to the disunction between exploitation and nonexploitative oppression 
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of the oppressed from access to certain resources, but not on their 
effort. In both instances, the inequalities in question are rooted in 
ownership and control over productive resources. 


The crucial difference between exploitation and nonexploitative 
oppression is that in an exploitative relation, the exploiters seed the 
exploited, the exploiters depend upon the effort of the exploited. In 
the case of nonexploitative oppression, the oppressors would be happy 
if the oppressed simply disappeared. Life would have been much 
easier for the European settlers in North America if the continent had 
been uninhabited by people.» Genocide is thus always a potential 
option for nonexploitative oppression. It is not an option in a situa- 
tion of exploitation because exploiters require the labour of the 
exploited for their material well-being. The contrast between South 
Africa and North America in their treatment of indigenous peoples 
reflects this difference poignandy: in North America, where the indig- 
enous people were oppressed (by virtue of being coercively displaced 
from the land) but not exploited, genocide was the basic policy of 
social control in the face of resistance; in South Africa, where the 
European settler population heavily depended upon African labour 
for its own prosperity, this was not an option. 


This dependency of the exploiter on the exploited gives the exploited 
a certain form of power, since human beings always retain at least 
some minimal control over their own expenditure of effort. Purely 
repressive control is costly and often fails to generate the required 
levels of diligence and effort on the part of the exploited except under 
very special circumstances. As a result, there is generally systematic 
pressure on exploiters to elicit in one way or another some degree of 
consent from the exploited, at least in the sense of gaining some level 
of minimal cooperation from them. Ironically perhaps, exploitation is 
thus a constraining force on the practices of the exploiter. 


In these terms, an ‘underclass’ can be defined as a category of social 
agents who are economically oppressed but not stably exploited 
within capitalist production. People in the contemporary American 
underclass are oppressed because they are denied access to various 
kinds of productive resources, including the necessary means to 
acquire skills and good jobs. But they are not consistently exploited. 
They are thus largely expendable from the point of view of capitalist 


° This is noc co deny that ın cermin specific instances the settlers benefited from the 
knowledge of Native Americans, but simply to affirm the pornt that the displacement 
of the indigenous people from the land was a costly and troublesome process. 

® It is perhaps controversial to amalgamate the exclusion of the contemporary urban 
underclass from human capital and other job resources with the exclusion of Nauve 
Americans from the land. In the latter case there was a rero-sum character to access to 
the resource in question and massive coercion was used to enforce the exclusion, whereas 
in the case of educacon, skills and even good jobs, it is not so obvious that the resources 
in quesuon are a fixed quanuty and thar access is being denied through force Thus the 
factual inequalines of access to these resources may not in fact be instances of coer- 
cively enforced ‘exclusion’. For present purposes, therefore, it should be viewed as a 
hypothesis thar the underclass 1s ‘economically oppressed’, 1e that there is indeed a pro- 
cess of morally indictable exclusion from access occurring bere, an exclusion which has 
the effect of benefiung certain groups of people ar the expense of others. This, of course, 
leaves open the crucial question of who, precisely, is benefiting from this exclusion 
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ranonality, and as a result repression is the central mode of social 
control directed towards them. Their potential power against their 
oppressors—their capacity to force concessions of various sorts— 
comes from their capacity to disrupt consumption, especially through 
crime and other forms of violence, not their capacity to disrupt 
production through therr control over labour. 


Class Alliances and Multtclass Movements 


One of the main objectives in elaborating these refinements in the 
concept of class structure is to facilitate the analysis of class form- 
ations and class politics. One crucial dimension of class formation is 
the problem of class alliances. Class alliances are situations in which 
people from different class locations come together to engage in col- 
lective action against a common class enemy by reaching, in one way 
or another, some kind of compromise on the differences in their class 
interests. A class alliance is thus to be contrasted with what can be 
termed a ‘multiclass movement’ in which the actors agree to ignore 
class differences in order to form a solidaristic movement for some 
political objective. National Lberanon movements, for example, fre- 
quently place class differences among their supporters on a back 
burner in the name of ‘national unity’. No real attempt is made to 
forge a class compromise between bourgeois, middle-class, working- 
class and peasant participants in the struggle. They are united in their 
opposition to a colonial power, but their unity is not grounded in any 
significant attempts at reconciling their conflicting class interests. 


This contrast between multiclass movements and class alliances 1s, of 
course, somewhat stylized. Many situations involve variable mixes 
‘between these two ideal types. Nevertheless, the analytical distinction 
1s important politically and theoreucally. In many situations, mulu- 
class movements are easier to form than class alliances, but equally, 
they frequently founder by virtue of the unresolved class tensions 
within them. Class alliances, on the other hand, may be harder to 
forge, but once forged may be more durable since conflicts of interest 
have been compromised rather than ignored. 


The various complexites in the analysis of class structure we have 
been discussing can help to illuminate specific problems in the form- 
ation of class alliances Consider the problem of alliances involving 
the middle class with either the capitalist class or the working class. 
People in the middle class and the working class are both exploited by 
capitalists; they are both employees dependent upon the labour mar- 
ket for their livelihoods. They thus share some common class interests 
vis-a-vis capital which constitute a basis for a class alliance. On the 
other hand, as skill and organization exploiters, the wages of middle- 
class employees contain a rent component of surplus which they are 
interested in protecting. Particularly when this component is large, 
people in the middle class have the capacity to capitalize their surplus 
and thus link their class interests directly to those of capitalists. These 
conflicting forces mean that within class struggles the middle class wd! 
be pulled between class formations involving alliances with workers 
or with capitalists. There are historical moments when the middle 
class seems to ally strongly with the bourgeoisie, as 1n Chile with the 
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overthrow of the Allende regime, and other circumstances in which 
segments of the middle class forge fairly durable alliances with work- 
ers, as in Sweden ın the heyday of Social-Democratic rule. An import- 
ant task of class analysis is to sort out the conditions under which one 
or the other of these patterns of alliance occurs. 


The underclass poses quite different problems for the analysis of class 
alliances. It might seem natural that the underclass and the working 
class would tend to form class alliances, but there are many obstacles 
to this occurring. In its effort to protect the jobs of workers and 
increase their wages, the labour movement often creates barriers 
within labour markets which act to the disadvantage of people in the 
underclass. In many historical cases, the underclass has been a source 
of scab labour in strikes and in other ways been manipulated by capi- 
talists against workers. Thus, while both workers and the underclass 
share an interest in the state providing job training, regulating capital 
and increasing employment opportunities, in many contexts they see 
each other on opposing sides. Again, one of the tasks of class analysis 
is to understand the conditions which make solidarisuic movements 
combining the working class and the underclass feasible. 


The last twenty-five years have witnessed an extraordinary develop- 
ment of theory and research within the Marxist tradition. Our under- 
standing of a host of Marxist problems has been fundamentally 
transformed, including such things as the labour theory of value, the 
theory of history, the dynamics of capitalist development, the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism, the contradictions of the capitalist 
state, the mechanisms of consent formation within production and 
the problem of the middle class in capitalist societies. These are solid 
achievements. 


It is ironic, then, that in the context of such advances, Marxism 
should be pronounced dead as an intellectual force in the world. Mark 
Twain once remarked, on reading his own obituary in the newspaper, 
that ‘the reports of my death are highly exaggerated’. What looks to 
hostile critics like the death throes of Marxism may be simply growing 
pains as Marxism matures as a social-scientific theory of class and its 
effects. One thing, however, is certain: class politics will continue to 
be a cencral dimension of social struggles, since the forms of owner- 
ship and control of society’s productive resources have such a 
pervasive impact on so many social issues. And if class politics is a 
central dimension of social struggle, then class analysis will have an 
important role to play in developing adequate theoretical tools for 
radicals. What remains to be seen, however, is the extent to which 
such class analysis will be embedded in a broader theoretical configur- 
ation that contains the normative commitments of class emancipation 
and the explanatory aspirations of a theory of historical possibilities. 
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Shaping Ends: Reflections on Fukuyama 


'rancis Fukuyama’s The End of History and the Last Man has been widely 
egarded as a celebration of the triumph of the West. Its message, on the 
ccepted view, is that, with victory in the Cold War and the death of Com- 
nunism, the Western way of life has emerged as the culmination of human- 
ty’s historical evolution. As the end state towards which that evolution has 
een tending it represents a pattern of universal validity, a light to itself and 
o all non-Western societies still struggling in history. It will be argued here 
hat this interpretation is wholly misconceived and, indeed, that it must be 
tood on its head to obtain the true meaning of the book. The distinctive 
ore of what the West stands for, in Fukuyama’s view, is liberal democracy. 
What his book tells us is that this is itself a transitory historical form, the 
xrocess of whose dissolution is already well advanced. It is a verdict ines- 
apably grounded in the logic of the argument, in the fundamental tenets of 
he philosophy of history Fukuyama espouses. Thus, in the classic style of 
hat subject, he arrives on the scene too late, when a way of life has grown old 
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beyond hope of rejuvenation. There is a sharp irony in the fact that 
philosophy’s grey on grey should be taken ın this case as an expres- 
sion of maturity and vigour. Something is owed here to the complex 
perversity of the times, but something also, it must be admitted, to the 
strangely half-hearted, double-minded and inadequately self-conscious 
way in which Fukuyama has approached his task. All this constitutes, 
however, a reason oot for abandoning the agenda he has set but for 
taking 1t onwards towards completion. 


Liberal Democracy in Question 


The thesis of Fukuyama’s book on the usual reading is that history has 
now come to an end with the definitive victory of what might be called 
capitalist democracy or democratic capitalism; that is, of the combi- 
nation of capitalism and liberal democracy. Although this reading 
cannot be sustained it must be acknowledged to have some rather 
obvious textual support. For a preliminary view of the scene tts 
support and then the evidence that tells just as plainly against it will 
be sketched. These conflicting indications fix the terms of the discus- 
sion that follows. 


In restanng and defending an earlier version of Fukuyama’s position, 
he tells us that what he had suggested had come to an end was ‘not the 
occurrence of events, even large and grave events, but History: that is, 
history understood as a single, coherent, evolutionary process, when 
taking into account the experience of all peoples in all times’.? The 
process is one that ‘dictates a common evolutionary pattern for æl 
human societies—in short, something like a Universal History of 
mankind in the direction of liberal democracy’. Fukuyama is, quite 
generally, still more confident that it is an evolution in the direction of 
capitalism, an outcome ‘in some sense inevitable for advanced coun- 
tries’ .4 Hence it is that ‘We who live in stable, long-standing liberal 
democracies . . . have trouble imagining a world that is radically better 
than our own, or a future that is not essentially democratic and capi- 
talist’.> This inability to imagine alternatives is itself a large part of 
the substance of the belief that we in the contemporary West are 
living at the end of history. It seems clear that Fukuyama’s commit- 
ment to this belief is ‘sufficiently well advertised as to explain and 
excuse what was referred to earlier as the usual reading of his book. 
Indeed, it is reasonable to speak in this connection of its official doc- 
trine or, more strictly, of the first version of that doctrine.® 


The book also contains formulanuons which cannot be reconciled with 





"Francs Fukuyama, The Esd of History and the Last Max (mH), London 1992 
* FH, p Xd. 


6 In an earlier article I wrote of an ‘exoteric’ and an ‘esoteric’ version of Fukuyama's 
postmon But this way of putting things makes assumptions abour his intentions which 
cannot be jusufied here Nothing will be lost by simply disunguishing between an 
official doctrine or doctrines and what is implied by the deeper logic of the argument, 
without imputing any parucular degree of selfconsciousness to the author. See Joseph 
McCarney, ‘Endgame’, Redscal Phelesphy 62, autumn 1992, pp 35-38. 
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this version or, indeed, with any end of history thesis. They seem to 
gain in urgency as it proceeds so that its final chapter is ready to sug- 
gest the following conclusion: 


No regime—no ‘socio-economic system’—1s able to sansfy all men in all 
places. This includes liberal democracy . Thus those who remain dissat- 
isfied will always have the potential to restart history.’ 


The last paragraph of the book points the moral by affirming that ‘the 
evidence available to us now’ concerning the direction in which the 
wagon train of history is wandering ‘must remain provisionally incon- 
clusive’. Fukuyama takes leave of us on the following still more judi- 
cious and sombre note: 


Nor can we in the final analysis know, provided a majority of the wagons 
eventually reach the same town, whether their occupants, having looked 
around a bit at their new surroundings, will not find them inadequate and 
set their eyes on a new and more distant journey.® 


This scepticism embodies what might be called the second version of 
Fukuyama’s official doctrine. It seems plain that his book contains 
some large, even structural, tensions. What we need is a principle that 
will render these conflicting appearances intelligible, some key to the 
underlying predicament to which they are a confused and confusing 
response. To obtain it might even enable us to see which appearances 
can claim the greater authenticity, in the sense of being closer to 
Fukuyama’s primary intellectual impulse and orientation. If any pro- 
gress is to be made we shall have to consider the ‘mechanisms’ he 
relies on, in his role as a philosopher of ‘Universal History’, to pro- 
vide a motive force and a direction for the historical process. 


There are two such devices. The first is the logic of modern natural 
science, establishing a ‘constantly changing horizon of production 
possibilities’ for which capitalism has proved to be the most efficient 
means of realization.’ Then, to take the story on from capitalism to 
liberal democracy, there is the age-old struggle of human beings for 
‘recognition’. The claims Fukuyama makes for the first of these, 
though no doubt contentious enough in themselves, do not give rise to 
the kinds of internal difficulties we now seek to explore. They consti- 
tute what he is content to allow is essentially an economic, indeed ‘a 
kind of Marxist’ interpretation of history. It leads, however, he 
insists, to ‘a completely non-Marxist conclusion’, to capitalism and 
not communism as the end state.” This position is confidently and 
consistently maintained. Things are different with what Fukuyama 
acknowledges to be the ‘most difficult’ part of the argument, the 
transition to liberal democracy.” 


The theme of the desire for recognition is, according to Fukuyama, as 





7 H, P 334. 
’ H, p 339 
9mH,p mEpo 
P H, p BL 
7 EH, p. 109. 


old as Western poliucal philosophy. Its first major statement is Plato’s 
account of thymos, the ‘spirited’ aspect or part of the soul. Thereafter 
it emerges in various guises in the thought of, among others, Macchia- 
velli, Hobbes, Rousseau, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, Hegel 
and Nietzsche * The immediate source of Fukuyama’s use of it is, 
however, Alexandre Kojéve’s reading of Hegel where it has a central 
role. The classic formulation of the theme, in Koyéve’s view, 1s the 
master-slave dialectic of The Phenomenology of Spirit, an episode that ts 
for him the key to Hegel's entre philosophy of history. In Kojéve’s 
version of that philosophy the substance of human history is consti- 
tuted by the struggle for recognition of fighting masters and toiling 
slaves. These struggles are necessarily unavailing, essentially because 
the slave, being a slave, can neither rece:ve nor confer a humanly 
satisfying recognition. In the course of historical time, however, and 
specifically through the French Revolution and its aftermath, the 
contradictions of mastery and slavery are dialectically overcome. Both 
are transcended in equal citizenship in what Kojève calls the ‘univer- 
sal and homogeneous state’ whose prototype is the Napoleonic 
Empire. Here every individual receives ‘universal’ recognition as ‘a 
Ciuzen enjoying all political rights and as a “juridical person” of the 
civil law.’ The achievement of this fully satisfying form of recogni- 
tion brings history to an end by, as ıt were, switching off the motor of 
its Movement. 


For Fukuyama to appropriate this body of thought he has to make a 
simple, strategic assumption It is that ‘we can understand’ Kojeéve's 
universal and homogeneous state as liberal democracy.4 The crux of 
the matter 1s then easy to state: ‘Kojève’s claim that we are at the end 
of history... stands or falls on the strength of the assertion that the 
recognition provided by the contemporary liberal democratic state 
adequately satisfies the human desire for recognition.’™ The incisive- 
ness of this formulation is, unfortunately, not matched by Fuku- 
yama’s response. Indeed, he never manages thereafter to hold the 
question steadily in his sights, still less to provide an unequivocal and 
authoritative answer. This failure 1s the chief source of the impression 
of systematic ambiguity left by his book. For the issue at stake, the 
satisfactoriness of liberal democratic recognition, is the best clue to 
the array of conflicung appearances it presents. Moreover, to survey 
the variety of views Fukuyama seems to endorse on it 1s not simply to 
encounter a medley of contending strains, all with much the same 
claim to be the true voice of their author. Instead we find on one side 
a line of thought that seems lifeless, blinkered, without much sense of 
personal involvement. On the other there is a strong thread of argu- 
ment, drawn out with energy, :ndividuality and full awareness. It con- 
fronts and seems able to rebut in its own terms the claims of the first 
side without meeting any answering denial or even engagement. 
Hence, the theme of recognition can shed light on the question raised 


7 BH, p 162 
n Alexandre Kove, letreductres te the Readtag of Hegel, ed. Allan Bloom, London 1980, 
“PP 40, 237 
4 EH, p. XXI 
SPH, p 207 
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earlier of authenticity, of which are the deep and which the shallow 
features of Fukuyama’s position. 


The Influence of Leo Strauss 


There is, to begin with, a line of thought comprising the indications 
that Fukuyama accepts the essentials of Kojeve’s case. That he is in 
some measure disposed to do so is hardly surprising since they provide 
the theoretical basis of his official doctrine in its first version. Thus, 
for much of the time he seems content to take over the substance of 
Kojève, giving it a liberal democratic gloss. In this frame of mind the 
liberal democratic state is conceived of as providing a fully satisfying 
recognition on Kojévian lines. That is to say, it recognizes all human 
beings universally ‘by granting and protecting their rights’.” Recogni- 
tion becomes rectprocal ‘when the state and the people recognize each 
other, that is, when the state grants its cinzens rights and when citi- 
zens agree to abide by the state’s laws’.” At times Fukuyama even 
outdoes Kojève in propounding the merits of this arrangement, as in 
the claim, surely absurd on any literal reading, that “The liberal demo- 
cratic state values us at our own sense of self-worth."* We seem here 
to be firmly grounded in the brave new, and historically final, world 
of liberal democracy. Yet a different and deeper note soon intrudes, 
growing more insistent as the discussion proceeds. To appreciate it 
fully one has to take account of another element in the intellectual 
background of Fukuyama’s work. This is the presence there of 
Kojeve’s major critic and interlocutor, Leo Strauss. Their debate was 
sustained for over thirty years, chiefly by means of a correspondence 
which has now reached the public realm in the second edition of 
Strauss’s Os Tyranny. The influence of Strauss on Fukuyama is 
much less prominently advertised than is that of Kojéve, surfacing 
only in copious footnotes. Yet it is no less significant. Indeed, Fuku- 
yama’s book may be read as the record of a struggle in which the latter 
has the better of things in the end. To read it in terms of this unac- 
knowledged drama is to gain an otherwise unobtainable perspective 
on its many evasions and equivocations. 


A striking feature of the Strauss—Kojeve debate is the urbane yet 
implacable resistance Strauss offers to the idea that recognition by the 
universal, homogeneous state brings history to a credible or satisfac- 
tory end. Against it he mounts a whole battery of objections which are 
for the most part not fully worked out or integrated but still ingenious 
and fertile in a high degree. They anticipate Fukuyama’s discussion 
with considerable exactness and prove to be the basic instrument of 
breaking down his attachment to Kojève. When doubts about Kojev- 
ian recognition begin to arise for Fukuyama ıt is plain that Strauss’s 
contribution is in the forefront of his thoughts. He refers to it in a 


mH, p. 202. 


7 BH, Pp. 203 

FH, p. 200 
9 Leo Strauss, On Tyranny, Victor Gourevitch and Michael S Roth (eds), New York 
IGOI, Pp 213-325 
æ It may be worth noting that the influences here are mediated by the person of Allan 
Bloom, as pupil of Strauss, editor of Kojève and teacher of Fukuyama. 
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note and the text provides what is essentially a restatement.” His 
doubts centre, just as Strauss’s did, on the issue of universality. The 
question, as formulated by Fukuyama, is whether recognition that can 
be universalized is ‘worth having in the first place’ and whether the 
quality of recognition may not be ‘far more important’ than its uni- 
versality.7 Echoing Strauss’s concern with ‘great men’ he asks 
whether the ‘humble sort of recognition’ embodied in the granting of 
liberal rights would be satisfying for the few who had ‘infinitely more 
ambitious natures’. These are people driven by what Fukuyama 
calls megalothymia; that is, ‘the desire to be recognized as better than 
others’. The Straussian movement of thought is re-enacted at the 
next stage when Fukuyama wonders whether even 1f everyone was 
fully content merely by virtue of having rights in a democratic society, 
with no further aspirations beyond citizenship, we would not 1n fact 
find such people ‘worthy of contempt’.* Following Strauss, he invokes 
Nietzsche's image of the ‘last man’ to convey the spiritual emptiness 
and torpor of this situation. It is a world in which, for Strauss, ‘man 
loses his humanity’, that which ‘raises man above the brutes’, and 1n 
which, for Fukuyama, there are ‘no longer human beings but animals 
of the genus bomo sapiens’ .* The moral 1s succinctly drawn by Strauss: 

‘If the universal and homogeneous state 1s the goal of History, History 
is absolutely “tragıc”.’?7 


Taken together Strauss’s objections constitute a formidable case. Yet 
it is one which Kojève never seriously attempts to address. Indeed, 
the strangely inflexible, all-or-nothing cast of his thought makes it 
difficult to see how he might have done so. The entire structure rests 
on an analysis of Hegelian desire which sees what 1s distinctively 
human as ‘Desire that 1s directed towards Desire as Desire’; that 1s, 
according to Kojève, desire for recognition.?9 This can, he argues, be 
‘definitively’ satisfied only by realizing a universal recognition whose 
uniquely appropriate source is ‘Universality tncarnated in the State as 
such’ .3° Thus we arrive at a vision of the end of history whose formal- 
ism, abstraction and simplicity have aroused much comment.” In tt 
only two kinds of entity figure, individual citizens and the state, each 
accepting and confirming the juridical status of the other. The push 





“FH, p 386n 

™ EH, p. 301, Scrauss, pp 209-210 

9 EH, p 302, Scrauss p 238 

“EH, p 304. 

” EH, p 302, Strauss, pp. 207-208 

* BH, p. 312, Strauss, pp. 208, 239 

7 Strauss, p 208 

æ As Strauss complains, some twenty-five years into their correspondence, Strauss, 
P. 291 

3 Kojève, p. 144. Following Fukuyama, we shall not inquire how far Kojpeve’s inter- 
pretacon of Hegel ıs correct but simply assume ‘a new synthetc philosopher named 
Hegel—-Koytve’, EH, p 144. For some doubts about Kove on Hegelian ‘desire’ see, 
however, Hans-Georg Gadamer, Hegel's Dialects Free Hermenentscal Studses, New Haven 
1976, p 62n. 

2 Kore, p 40, p. 58. 

+ Most effecuvely from Perry Anderson whose epithets these are Perry Anderson, A 
Zom of Engagement, London, Verso, 1992, p 323 Fukuyama comes to have similar 
misgivings, see below 
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towards extremes in Kojéve’s thought is, as Strauss perceived, most 
fully realized in the conception of the individual in the end state. 
Human action is properly speaking, for Kojéve, the negation of the 
given in the service of desire. Where desire is definitively satisfied this 
motivation loses its force, and action in the full, historical sense fades 
from the scene. Since, however, negating action is the hallmark of our 
humanity what this implies is nothing less than ‘the disappearance of 
Man at the end of History’ and the emergence of an ‘animal in ber- 
mony with Nature or given Being’.2* Thus, Kojève is, at least some- 
times, prepared to accept, even to celebrate, the condition of the ‘last 
man’ so deplored by Strauss. The pure, intense character of this 
eschatology is achieved, ıt must be said, only at the cost of an aridity 
and brittleness that seem unlikely to commend it widely. At least the 
strain of maintaining it proves too much for Fukuyama as he comes 
under the pressure of Straussian scepticism. His retreat may be seen 
from one point of view as a tribute to hus realism and sensitivity to a 
range of conflicting considerations. Yet it shows also his curious ten- 
dency to register them by simply incorporating the alternatives into 
his text, so that they lie down side by side without any movement of 
integration or mediation. Thus the thin consistency of Kojève 1s 
replaced by a richer incoherence. More significantly for immediate 
purposes is the consequent erosion of the basis of Fukuyama’s first 
official doctrine, a process one may now trace to its conclusion. 


Cold Monsters 


A second Nietzschean tag invoked by Fukuyama will convey the spirit 
of the discussion. It is the reference to the state as ‘the coldest of all 
cold monsters’, an estimate whose implications for hopes of satisfying 
recognition are easy to gauge. Recognition by the state, Fukuyama 
tells us in drawing them out, is ‘necessarily impersonal’. The contrast 
is with ‘community life’ which involves a ‘much more immediately 
satisfying’, ‘much more individual’, sort of recognition, based not just 
on universal ‘personness’ but on ‘a host of particular qualities that 
together make up one’s being’.33 What we really want, it seems, is an 
individual and inescapably heterogeneous recognition, geared to the 
specificity of our particular existences, which the state by its very 
nature, its universal, homogeneous mode of operation, cannot pro- 
vide. Significantly, Kojève comes ın for direct criticism at this point 
in the argument. In modern times, Fukuyama suggests, citizenship is 
best exercised through ‘so-called “mediating institutions” ’, the vast 
range of civic associations from political parties to literary societies.» 
This is a truth which was well understood by Hegel, though not by 
Kojève: 


In this respect Hegel 1s quite different from Kojève's interpretation of him. 
Kojève's universal and homogeneous state makes no room for ‘medianng’ 
bodies like corporations or Stamnes, the very adjectives Kojève uses to 
describe his end stare suggest a more Marxist vision of a society where 





Y Kogve, p 1590 He larer had ‘a radical change of opinion on this point’ as a result 
of a visit to Japan. Kojève, pp. 159—620. 
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there 1s nothing between free, equal, and atomized individuals and the 
scare.35 


The question of what is ‘more Marxist’ about such a vision may be set 
aside here, except to note the obvious distancing function of that 
description. What is important is that we appear to be at a strategic 
turning point in the argument. For Kojéve’s abstract statism is surely 
being decisively rejected. The comments on it have every appearance 
of constituting a considered verdict, reached through a prolonged 
engagement, not to say infatuation, with its object. It crowns a spir- 
ited and committed movement of thought and the position being criti- 
cized is never rehabilitated thereafter. This is as close as we shall get 
to noting an authentic, principled shift in Fukuyama’s thinking. It 
provides both an obituary for his Kojévianism and a clear indication 
of an alternative way forward. If the thesis that history ends in liberal 
democracy is to be sustained it 1s plainly not to the liberal democratic 
state that we should look for a. consummating satisfaction. Instead we 
have to turn to the sphere of community life with its host of mediating 
institutions, to what is today generally referred to as ‘civil society’. 


This move runs immediately, however, into difficulties of its own. 
Although a strong community life may be ‘democracy’s best guarantee 
thar its citizens do not tura into last men’ it is, Fukuyama observes, 
‘constantly threatened in contemporary societies’.3° What he has in 
mind are the societies of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ liberalism in particular and of 
Western liberal democracy more generally. The root cause of their 
plight, as seen by Fukuyama, is the tendency to conceive of commun- 
ity in purely contractual terms, as a device to safeguard the rights and 
minister to the interests of individuals. These rights are themselves 
interpreted in ways that are destructive of the possibility of a rich 
common life. The democratic principle of equality is, in ics boundless 
tolerance of alternatives, opposed to ‘the kind of exclusivity engen- 
dered by strong and cohesive communities’ 37 The principle of liberty 
ensures, among other things, that any contract of association may be 
freely abrogated when it fails to bring the expected benefits to the 
individual contractors. Matters are made worse by the workings of 
liberal economic principles which ‘provide no support for traditional 
communities’ but, quite the contrary, ‘tend to atomize and separate 
people’.29 Hence it is that all forms of associational life from the 
family to ‘the largest association, the country itself come to lead a pre- 
carious existence, at constant risk of being emptied of their substan- 
tial, inner meaning. This is a disappointing outcome of the shift in 
Fukuyama’s argument. The search for satisfying recognition had led 
away from that cold monster, the state, towards the promised warmth 
of community life. In Western societies, however, this promise has 
turned out to be illusory. All we encounter is the chilliness of contract, 
of arrangements instrumentally calculated to meet the needs of self- 
interested, atomic individuals. The true spiric of community, and 
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hence the possibility of recognition in and through community, can- 
not reside ın, or be sustained by, such arrangements. 


Fukuyama’s thinking about these matters has another important 
dimension to consider. It consists in his awareness of a viable, indeed 
flourishing, alternative, even at the supposed end of history, to liberal 
democracy. Earlier he had noted that Asian societies offer a sense of 
community conspicuously absent from the contemporary United 
States.4 Their ‘community-orientedness’, it now appears, is grounded 
not in contracts between self-interested parties but in religion or some 
near-substitute such as Confucianism.# The recognition they provide 
is a kind of ‘group recognition’ that is vanishing from the West. What 
the individual works for 1s the recognition that the group accords him 
and the recognition of the group by other groups.# He derives his 
status ‘primarily not on the basis of his individual ability or worth, 
but insofar as he is a member of one of a series of interlocking 
groups’.43 The resulung emphasis on group harmony has, Fukuyama 
acknowledges, implications for political life. Even Japanese democ- 
racy looks, he: observes, somewhat authoritarian by American or 
European standards, while elsewhere in Asia authoritarianism of a 
more overt variety is widespread. Here we witness the raising of a 
spectre that comes increasingly to haunt the pages of Fukuyama's 
book. The manner in which his focus gradually shifts from West to 
East in pursuit of it 1s itself a major aspect, as well as a symbol, of the 
complex dislocations that characterize the work. 


The haunting power of this vision can be fully appreciated only if one 
notes another factor in the situation. It takes one back to the first of 
Fukuyama’s historical mechanisms, ‘the logic of advanced industrial- 
ization determined by modern natural science’. It 1s a logic which, 
according to a constant theme in his work, ‘creates a strong predispo- 
sition ın favour of capitalism and market economics’.45 He is equally 
constant in holding that it has no such tendency to favour liberal 
democracy. Indeed, democracy is, he assures us, ‘almost never chosen 
for economic reasons’.4© More emphatically still, ıt has ‘no economic 
rationale’ and ‘if anything, democratic politics ıs a drag on economic 
efficiency’.47 The reasons for this are in part rather familiar ones 
which have been articulated by Lee Kuan Yew and, in a more sophis- 
ticated form, by Joseph Schumpeter. The basic idea is that democracy 
interferes with economic rationality in decision making. It does so 
through its tendency to indulge in policies that sacrifice growth and 
low inflation to requirements of redistribution and current consump- 
tion.48 In addition Fukuyama employs a more interesting and 
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distinctive line of reasoning. It holds that ‘the individual self-incerest 
at the heart of Western liberal economic theory may be an inferior 
source of motivation to certain forms of group interest’. Hence it 1s 
that ‘the highly atomistic economic liberalism of the United States or 
Britain’ becomes ‘economically counter-productive’ at a certain 
point. It does so when it begins to erode the work ethic on which capi- 
talist prosperity ulamately depends.49 Thus, the logic of the indus- 
trialization process would seem to point neither to beral democracy 
nor to socialism but to what Fukuyama calls ‘the truly winning combi- 
nation’ of liberal economics and authoritarian politics; that is to a 
‘market-oriented authoritarianism’. This projection of theory is, in 
his view, fully ın line with the empirical evidence, for instance, the 
historical record of authoritarian modernizers as against their demo- 
cratic counterparts.” It 1s borne out most strikingly by the contrast 
between the lack of ‘economic functionality’ shown by democracy in 
America in recent years and the economic success, indeed economic 
miracle, achieved by neo-Confucian, authoritarian capitalism in 
South-East Asia.” 


It is ume to draw some threads of this discussion together. The nub of 
the matter, it is now clear, 1s chat both of Fukuyama’s historical regu- 
lators lead decisively away from liberal democracy. That system is 
economically dysfunctional and cannot provide sausfying recognition 
either. In each case the root cause of failure 1s the same, the radical 
individualism that corrodes the ues of community on which, ulu- 
mately, meaningful recognition and economic success alike depend. A 
less triumphal message would be hard to conceive. It tells us that the 
contemporary Western way of life is doomed, just as communism was 
and for essentially the same reason, an inability to resolve the funda- 
mental contradictions of desire which have driven human history up 
to now. To point this out is in a sense to reach the outer limits of a 
programme of showing what may with confidence be inferred on the 
basis of Fukuyama’s argument. It is, however, a verdict of a somewhat 
negative kind. Given that we in the contemporary West are not exper- 
1encing the end of history, it 1s natural to wonder whether anything 
more positive might be said about the significance of the stretch of 
historical time through which we are passing. The complex theoretical 
apparatus Fukuyama has assembled might after all be expected to 
have some kind of intelligible perspective to offer on the current wan- 
derings of history’s wagon train. To raise this issue is to be brought 
up at once against the looming presence of the alternative form of 
capitalism he calls ‘market-oriented authoritarianism’. The status of, 
and prospects for, this system need a closer look. 


Western Weakness/Eastern Strength 


A background is provided here by the speculation Fukuyama engages 
ın concerning the present outlook for world history. It centres on what 
he plausibly takes to be the key issue, the future of Asia and, in 
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particular, of Japan. The positon of Japan is consistently ambiguous 
in his scheme, being sometimes treated as a representative liberal 
democracy and sometimes held apart from that category. The ambs- 
guity has a dynamic aspect. For Fukuyama believes that Japan, and 
Asia more generally, are ‘at a parucularly critical turning point with 
respect to world history’. On the one side lies the Western road of 
universal and reciprocal recognition, the universal rights of man and 
woman, formal liberal democracy, personal dignity, private consump- 
tion and a decline 1n the importance of groups. On the other side, ‘a 
systematic’ illiberal and non-democratic alternauve combining eco- 
nomic rationalism with paternalistic authoritarianism’ may gain 
ground.’ Formally at least Fukuyama wishes to treat these options as 
genuinely open. The tone and tendency of his account are, however, 
decidedly pessimistic. Thus he lists certain conditions under which 
the authoritarian option would become the more likely. Yet on his 
own showing the important ones are already firmly in place. These are 
faltering economic growth in America and Europe relative to the Far 
East and the continuing progressive breakdown in Western societies 
of basic social insatutions like the family. It 1s enurely in line with this 
strand of thinking that he should suggest chat ‘the beginnings of a sys- 
tematic Asian rejection of liberal democracy’ can now be heard.¥ 
Plainly he 1s deeply alarmed by this prospect. A sausfactory response 
cannot, however, be yielded just by empirical speculation concerning 
likely and unlikely scenarios. It is necessary to ask what theoretical 
resources there might be for meeting the challenge. The question is 
whether Fukuyama has a principled means of rebutting the claim of 
market-oriented authoritarianism to represent the direction in which 
world history is currently moving, or even to consutute its final desti- 
nauon. For the spectre that haunts the later part of his book is in its 
most chilling form the possibility that he has simply misidentified the 
end state, that the end of history thesis will stand provided that 
authoritarian is substituted for democratic capitalism as the final 
form of human society. 


At first sight it may seem that Fukuyama does have theoretical means 
of resisting the claims of authoritarian capitalism. This is suggested 
by the charge, apparently directed at the very roots of that system, 
that ‘Recognition based on groups is ulumately irrational.’ On some 
accounts of the role of reason in history it must be allowed that this 
charge would have considerable weight. Indeed, if it could be upheld 
it would be decisive for the crucial issue of whether a system founded 
on irrauonal recognition might be indefinitely self-sustaining. Fuku- 
yama’s conception of reason lays claim, however, to no such ontolog- 
ical significance. Although never laid out systematically, it has in 
practice both a Humean and a Kantian aspect. In the first of them, 
the ‘slave of the passions’ view, reason figures as the minister of 
desire, a device for adapting means to ends set independently of 1t.* 
Where recognition 1s concerned it is, however, the second aspect that 
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is important. Rational recognition, Fukuyama tells us, is ‘recognition 
on a universal basis in which the dignity of each person as a free and 
autonomous human being is recognized by all’.57 It is, one might say, 
the equal recognition of all persons as Kantian moral subjects. Fuku- 
yama is fully aware that group recognition does not meet this specifi- 
cation. Ít is by its very nature restricted, not universal, and granted in 
virtue of group membership, not of free, autonomous individuality as 
such. Given the theoretical assumptions at work here, the assertion 
that group recognition is irrational emerges as a conceptual truth, 
indeed virtually a tautology. It can yield no substantive grounds for 
doubting the viability of a social system based on such recognition. 
Neither does one obtain such grounds if, like Fukuyama, one supple- 
ments ıt with a normative preference for universal over group recog- 
nition. Adding a Kantian ought to a Kantian definition in this way 
may well seem natural, even self-evidently justified, to people of a 
liberal outlook. Moreover, it might well provide a starting point for a 
critique of group recognition, a set of reasons for thinking it undesir- 
able or unworthy. Such an argument would not of itself, however, 
comprise or form part of an explanation of why a system founded on 
it could not sustain itself, or even why it might not prove to be the 
final goal of human history. 


The search for that explanation 1s in any case radically subverted by 
another feature of Fukuyama’s account. This is the recurring sugges- 
tion that rational recognition cannot exist on its own since ‘the emerg- 
ence and durability of a society embodying rational recognition 
appears to reqaurre the survival of certain forms of irrational recogni- 
tion’.>? In slightly more concrete terms we are told that ‘it appears to 
be the case that rational recognition is not self-sustaining, but must 
rely on pre-modern, non-universal forms of recognition to function 
properly’. For real vitality and staying power we have, it seems, to 
look to irrational, that is group, recognition. The rational, universal 
kind appears by contrast as a parasitic form, dependent on a source 
of life outside itself. The social.and political implications of this rela- 
tionship surface occasionally in the text: 


Group rather than universal recogniton can be a better support for both 
economic actuvity and community Lfe . not only 1s universal recognition 
not universally sansfying, but the ability of liberal democratic societies to 
establish and sustain themselves on a racional basis over the long term is 
open to some doubt.®! 


These implications are tentatively drawn, as they have to be to keep 
any semblance of congruity with Fukuyama’s official views. Yet his 
fears for the future of liberal democracy flow directly, it should now 
be clear, from the underlying logic of his theory of history and find no 
countervailing reassurance there. They may be said to represent the 
deepest strand of thought in his book. In this light liberal democracy 
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appears as an inherently precarious achievement without strong roots 
in the basic structure of human desires, a familiar kind of liberal 
nightmare. It is rather the product of quite specific historical condi- 
tions which are now in a process of dissolution. To ‘this diagnosis 
Fukuyama has added what might be termed the dialectical insight that 
the seeds of the process lie within. The societies of radical individual- 
ism are being consumed by the very forces which made them possible 
in the first place. Thus the process 1s essentially one of self-destruction, 
and all the more inexorable on that account. With the surface froth 
removed this is a bleak vision, an announcement with elaborate theor- 
etucal backing that it really is closing ume in the gardens of the West. 


The Problems of Inequality 


A reference was made earlier to conceptions of history which allow 
reason a larger role than Fukuyama envisages. The obvious case in 
poinct is chat of Hegel, ulumately the dominant intellectual influence 
in Fukuyama’s book. The issue 1s the subject of some of Hegel's most 
dramatic pronouncements, as when he affirms that history 1s a rauonal 
process because reason is active in it as ‘substance and infinite 
power’.® It might be supposed that the most direct way to draw out 
the implications of this doctrine for Fukuyama’s problems 1s through 
the concept of freedom. The workings of reason in history consutute 
the ground of Hegel's canonical description of it as ‘the progress of 
the consciousness of freedom’. They do so in virtue of the complex 
dialectical relationships believed to obtain 1n this area, in particular 
the idea that self-conscious freedom consists in reason.® There are 
ample theoretical resources here for dealing with the suggestion that 
history might conceivably end in some form of collectivist auchoritar- 
ianism, an outcome that would be the very antuthesis of rational, self- 
conscious freedom. It may be more appropriate at present, however, 
to turn to a different aspect of the Hegelian background. For Fuku- 
yama makes no claim to take on board the historical ontology of free- 
dom and reason. In his conception reason 1s, as we have seen, either 
instrumental calculation or universal predictability, and freedom 1s 
the ‘negative’ liberty enshrined in individual rights of the classic 
liberal tradition. However important it might be in a full-scale discus- 
sion to examine Hegel’s quite different treatment of these categories, 
doing so now would lead sharply away from our concerns. Ic 18 in 
any case more in the spirit of Hegelian critique to seek to view Fuku- 
yama’s work immanently in its own terms. What this implies in par- 
ticular 1s that we should attend to elements in the legacy of Hegel 
which Fukuyama does explicitly endorse and seek to appropriate. The 
obvious candidate 1s the concept of recognition, itself the main pivot 
on which the intellectual structure of his book turns. The social and 
political dimensions of the concept are better explored here in terms 
of equality rather than freedom. To do so should provide an equally 
effective handle on the question of the viabulity of authoritarian capital- 
ism. For that system 1s marked as much by inequality as by unfreedom, 
ns 
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and whatever a theory of history has to say about its status and pro- 
spects can be mediated as well by the one route as the other. As we 
shall see, freedom will not be left entirely behind, a fact that reflects its 
inescapable position at the centre of the entire conceptual field. 


The question of inequality arises for Fukuyama chiefly ın connection 
with the charge ‘from the Left’ chat ‘the promise of universal, recipro- 
cal recognition remains essentially unfulfilled in liberal societies’. It 
does so, the charge runs, because ‘economic inequality brought about 
by capitalism ipso facto implies unequal recognition’. The pages in 
which Fukuyama deals with this criticism are among the least coher- 
ent in his book. On the one hand we are told that the problems of 
inequality are ‘in a certain sense, uoresolvable within the context of 
liberalism’. The implication 1s, presumably, that they might be 
resolvable within the context of some other socio-economic system. 
On the other hand we learn that liberal societies are progressively 
overcoming those inequalities which are grounded in conventon 
rather than nature: 


We may interpret Kojeve’s remark that post-war America had tn effect 
achieved Marx's ‘classless society’ in these terms. nor thar all social 
inequality was eliminated, but thar those barriers which remained were in 
some respect ‘necessary and ineradicable’, due to the nature of things 
rather than the will of man ™ 


In keeping with this line of thought there is the claim that the egalitar- 
ian passions in American society exist because of, and not despite, 
‘the smallness of its actual remaining inequalities’.67 In keeping with 
the first there is an eloquent description of ‘the situation of the so- 
called black “underclass” in contemporary America’. It is one of a 
deprivation to which ‘achievement of full legal equality for blacks and 
the opportunities provided by the US economy will not make terribly 
much difference’. It is, chat is to say, a situation in which both the 
pillars of Fukuyama’s world-view, liberal democracy and capitalism, 
prove to be ineffective. Thus, in the space of a few pages, the inequali- 
ties in liberal societies are trivialized and depicted seriously, said to be 
uoresolvable by such societies and said to be on the way to resolution 
by them in so far as that is humanly possible. These conflicting ten- 
dencies may indicate some uneasiness on Fukuyama’s part in meeting 
the charge from the Left. What is wholly consistent is his resolve that, 
however it 1s to be met, it ranks in importance below the counter- 
charge from the Right thac liberal democracies err in recognizing 
unequal people equally. This pole of criticism ıs, he insists, ‘more 
powerful’, ‘greater and ultimately more serious’, and ‘more pro- 
found.’® It leads directly into the vein of Nietzschean, elitist specula- 
tion on the low spiritual state of the ‘last men’ which bulks so large 
towards the end of the book. Yet Fukuyama may well have good 
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grounds for being uneasy when confronting the egalitarian case. For 
the rank ordering of problems he adopts in response is not endorsed 
or warranted by his mentors, Hegel and Kojéve, nor does it accord 
with the character of his borrowings from them. 


Following the Argument Where it Heads—a Classless Society 


This is most readily shown by returning to what is for Kojève, and fol- 
lowing hım Fukuyama, the ocws classicus of the recognition theme in 
order to expand the remarks made earlier. It 1s all too obvious that in the 
master-slave relationship there is no recognition available to the slave. 
The loss of humanity in that status precludes it utterly. Much more 
interesting is Hegel’s insight that it is this very same factor which 
ensures that the master cannot be satisfied either For the value of 
recognition derives from, and cannot transcend, its source, and recog- 
nition by a being who lacks all human worth and dignity is itself nuga- 
tory. As Hegel explains, this ‘one-sided and unequal’ recognition does not 
suffice for ‘recognition proper’. The master can never achieve satisfac- 
tion, in Hegelian terms the certainty of ‘the truth of himself, through 
the relationship with a ‘dependent’ consciousness.” This is the charac- 
ter of the particular contradiction of desire in which the master i$ 
trapped. His plight takes on another aspect when one notes that recog- 
nition by such a consciousness must be, or must be under a fixed and 
vitiating presumption of being, enforced just in virtue of the fact of 
dependency, of the relation of subordination and dominance. As Kojève 
saw clearly, it is of the essence of the distinctively human desire for 
recognition that it is a desire ‘for a desire’, for what cannot by its nature 
be commanded from without but must arise as an inner 
determination of the self, that is as something freely given. Here, as 
generally elsewhere, equality is not opposed to freedom but is rather a 
precondition of it, and freedom in its turn, it now appears, is inter- 
nally linked to the ability to provide satisfactory recognition. Since 
these are all properties that admit of degrees the situation may be con- 
ceived in terms of a continuum. At one extreme, in the gross inequal- 
ity of master and slave, there is both complete subjection of one being 
to another and complete absence of meaningful recognition. At the 
other there is the free, self-determined mutual recognition of equals, 
embodying what are for these purposes the very lineaments of grati- 
fied desire. In between the quality of recognition varies inversely with 
the inequality of the recognizers. The point may be put more formally 
by saying that equality 1s a condition of the possibility of ‘recognition 
proper’. To put it in this way is co offer a kind of transcendental argu- 
ment for the principle of equality in the context of the human practice 
of giving and receiving recognition.” It reveals a presupposition of 
that practice, both a requirement of its intelligibility and a commit- 
ment that has to be taken on by anyone who engages seriously with it. 
Hence it 1s that the true meaning of the master-slave dialectic, the 
paradigmatic struggle for recognition, is a radical egalitarianism. 
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It is a meaning from which Hegel himself increasingly shrank as his 
thought fell into ics well-known pattern of a deepening conservatism. 
The process is reflected in the way the recognition motif loses its force 
and identity in his later writings. By the time of The Philosophy of Right 
‘recognition’ itself has become simply a general term that is approp- 
riate wherever there is any kind of ‘being for another’.? It was pre- 
cisely, however, the strong sense it bears in the Phesomenology that 
Kojève, with a deep insight, had seized on as the cornerstone of his 
interpretation. From it he derives the doctrine that the master-slave 
nexus can be dialectically overcome only in ‘homogeneity’. This 
implies, in particular, as he makes clear, a world without ‘class strife’, 
indeed without the ‘specific differences’ of class.73 The doctrine ıs 
one which he failed to maintain in a consistent or principled way. In 
later years, swamped by cynicism and the spirit of accommodation, it 
surfaces mainly in fatuous remarks such as that cited by Fukuyama 
about the ‘classless society’ of the postwar United States.74 Yer even 
here a truth is being acknowledged in a degraded form and with a bad 
conscience. The truth 1s that a philosophy of history which puts the 
human struggle for recognition at its centre is compelled to envisage a 
society free from the structural inequalities of which class is the type 
and emblem. For recognition 1s, as we have seen, an essentially egali- 
tarian concept. To take it seriously is necessarily to be confronted 
with a vision of a community of free and equal beings in reciprocal 
relations of acceptance and respect. 


The transcendental character of this argument deserves further com- 
ment. It seeks to tell us where we get to in the philosophy of history if 
we start from recognition As usual in such cases it seems possible to 
evade the conclusion by declining the starting point, and so an inde- 
pendent grounding of thet is needed. To try to provide it would go 
well beyond the limits of this discussion, though it is not difficult to 
see where one might look for inspiration and guidance. Most immed- 
1ately there is the Hegelian system with its manifold resources and 
large authority. Further off there lies behind the category of recogni- 
tion, as Fukuyama reminds us in tracing its ancestry, the main weight 
of our tradition of political theory.” For the centrality of the category 
is the distinctive contribution of that tradition to the understanding of 
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human motivation and behaviour. It may be that Fukuyama’s best 
achievement is to have re-opened in a pressing way the theme of 
recognition as a subject of inquiry. He has shown here an acute feeling 
for what is important and fruitful to explore, even if the full conse- 
quences of doing so might not be personally acceptable to him. To 
justify recognition as a starting point would enable one to demon- 
strate, not merely to deduce transcendentally, that history cannot end 
in authoritarian capitalism, and that would in itself be welcome. That 
it cannot end in any form of class society and, a fortor, of capitalism 
would not be at all congenial to him 


In a general way, of course, it would be difficult to think of a conclu- 
sion less in tune with the spirit of our age than one which holds that 
the concept of the classless society is the key to the direction and goal 
of history. Even those who might be sympathetic to it as an ideal are 
likely to be unnerved by a sense of the difficulties, in particular that of 
envisaging in any concretely intelligible way how we get from here to 
there. These are what, in different ways, overwhelmed both Hegel and 
Kojève, and even standing on their shoulders, things are not likely to 
be easier for us. Yet ic would be irrational to assume in advance that 
the difficulties are wholly intractable. Moreover, there are those who 
have not been overwhelmed and will stay with us to the end in grap- 
pling with them. Such an enterprise would, however, lie still further 
beyind the limits of present concerns in some realm of social science. 
For the present it will simply have to be borne in mind when propos- 
ing our conclusion that in philosophy we are enjoined to follow the 
argument wherever it leads. It may be added that even if the philoso- 
phy of history cannot allow access to some larger view of our situation 
we may well not be cut off from such views altogether. It surely has an 
obligation to say whatever is revealed by its weak and flickering light 
even in dark times and perhaps in them most of all. 
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Political Ecology: Expertocracy versus 
Self-Limitation 


for Dick Howard 


Depending on whether it is scientific or political, ecology covers two dis- 
inct, though interconnected, approaches. I will begin by concentrating on 
he difference between their objectives, rather than their interconnectedness. 
t is important to make sure that the political approach is not presented as 
he ‘absolutely inevitable’ product of a ‘scientific analysis’, to avoid produc- 
ng a new version of the sort of scientistic and anti-political dogmatism that, 
n its ‘diamat’ version, purported to raise political practices and concepts to 
he level of scientifically proven necessities, thus denying their specifically 
»olitical character. 


As a science, ecology deals with civilization in its interaction with the terres- 
tial ecosystem: the natural base, the non(re)producible context of human 
ictivity. Unlike industrial systems, the natural ecosystem possesses a capa- 
‘ity for self-regeneration and self-reorganization which, by virtue of its great 
liversity and complexity, enables it to regulate itself and evolve towards ever 
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greater complexity and diversity. This capacity for self-regeneration 
and self-reorganization is damaged by techniques that tend to ration- 
alize and dominate nature, to make it predictable and calculable. 
‘Our technological surges,’ writes Edgar Morin, ‘do not just upset the 
biological cycles, but disturb primary chemical bonds. Our response 
is the development of control technologies which treat the effects of 
these evils while exacerbating their causes.” 


Experts against Democracy 


From this starting-point there are two possible approaches. The first, 
based on scientific study of the ecosystem, seeks to determine scien- 
tifically what techoiques and what pollution thresholds are ecologically 
supportable: in other words, the conditions and limits within which 
development of the industrial technosphere can be pursued without 
compromising the self-regenerating capacities of the ecosphere. This 
approach does not involve a fundamental break with i1ndustrialism 
and its hegemony of instrumental reason. It recognizes the need to 
limit the pillage of narural resources and to substitute long-term 
rational management of air, water, soil, forests and oceans; it umplies 
policies for limiting effluents and recycling, and the development of 
techniques which are not destructive to the natural environment. 


Policies for ‘conservation of the natural environment’ are therefore— 
unlike political ecology—not directed towards pacifying relations 
with nature or achieving ‘reconciliation’ with it; they are intended to 
keep it tidy, to maintain and manage it, while bearing in mind the 
necessity of preserving at least its more fundamental capacities for 
self-regeneration. From this sacessity will be deduced such measures as 
are dictated by the interests of humanity as a whole, the lines along 
which states will have to constrain their economic decision-makers 
and individual consumers. 


The recognition of ecological constraints by states will be expressed by 
means of prohibitions, administrative regulations, taxes, subsidies 
and penalties. It will thus result in increased ‘hetero-regulation’ of 
society, whose workings will be made to become more or less ‘eco- 
compauble’ :mdependent/y of any volition on the part of the social 
actors. ‘Regulating media’—such as the administrative authorities 
and the price structure—will be used to channel consumer behaviour 
and investors’ decisions towards an objective which the investors and 
consumers do not have to approve, or even understand. The objective 
will be attained because the administration will have managed to 
functionalize the motives and interests of individuals towards a result 
which remains foreign to them. Fiscal and monetary hetero-regulation 
(or so its supporters claim) has the advantage that it leads towards the 
objective of eco-compatibulity without any need for change in the 
mentalities, values, motivations or economic interests of the social 
actors. Quite the contrary: it is by calling on these monvations and 
interests, and manipulating them at the same time, that the objective 
will be achieved. Its pursuit will therefore imply an extension of what 


' Edgar Morin, La Vie de la pre, Paris 1980, pp. 94-5 
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Habermas has called the ‘colonization of the life-world’: the utliz- 
ation of existing individual motivations, by managers of the system, to 
produce results that do not correspond to any intention on the part of 
individuals. 


In the context of industrialism and market logic, therefore, recogni- 
tion of ecological constraints results in the extension of techno- 
bureaucratic power. This is an approach that stems from a pre-modern 
outlook which typically ts anti-political. It abolishes the autonomy of 
the political in favour of the expertocracy, by appointing the state and 
its experts to assess the content of the general interest and devise ways 
of subjecting individuals to ıt. The universal is separated from the par- 
ticular, the higher interests of humanity are separated from the indi- 
vidual’s freedom and capacity for autonomous judgement. As Dick 
Howard has shown,” the political is defined at the outset by its 
bipolar structure: it should be, and cannot be anything other than, an 
endlessly redrafted public mediation between the rights of the individ- 
ual, rooted in his autonomy, and the interests of the whole society 
which accommodates and conditions those rights. Anything that tends 
to abolish the tension between these two poles is a negation both of 
the political and of modernity; and this is particularly and self- 
evidently true of expertocracies, in that they deny individuals the 
capacity for judgement and subject them to an ‘enlightened’ authority 
claiming to represent the higher interests of a cause beyond their 
understanding. 


This is the course of the ecological imperative’s ambiguity. As soon as 
it is taken up by the apparatuses of power, it becomes a pretext and a 
means for tightening their grip on daily life and the social environ- 
ment, and is brought into conflict with the original aspirations of the 
ecological movement itself as a political and cultural movement. That 
is the underlying reason for the internal split between the movement's 
technocratic wing and its radical-democratic wing. 


Origin of the Movement 


The ecological movement was born long before deterioration of the 
environment and the quality of life raised the question of human sur- 
vival. It was born originally out of a spontaneous protest against the 
destruction of the caltwre of the everyday by the apparatuses of economic 
and administrative power. By ‘culture of the everyday’ I mean the 
whole self-evident collection of intuittve knowledge or vernacular 
know-how (in the sense given to this tem by Ivan Illich), che habits, 
norms and modes of conduct that enable individuals to interpret, to 
understand, to assume responsibility for the way they inhabit the 
world that surrounds them. 


The ‘nature’ whose protection the movement has demanded is not the 
nature of naturalists, or that of scientific ecology. Fundamentally, it is 





2 Notably in the preface to the second ediuon of Frem Marx te Kaxt, London 1992; see 
also the same author's excellent The Marsan Legacy, London 1988. I gave a similar 
definiuon of the polincal in Adesx ax prolétariat, Parts 1981, last chapter and epilogue. 
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the environment that appears ‘natural’ because its structures and 
workings are accessible to intuitive understanding; because it corres- 
ponds to a need for a flowering of the sensory and motor facilities; 
because its familiar structure enables individuals to find their way 
about in it, interact with it, communicate with it ‘spontaneously’ 
using aptitudes which have never had to be formally taught. 


The ‘defence of nature’ should therefore be understood originally as 
the defence of a life-world, defined essentially as a world in which the 
result of activities corresponds to the intentions that gave rise to them; 
in other words, that social individuals see, understand and accept the 
result as the outcome of their actions. 


The more complex a society is, the less intuitively intelligible its work- 
ings become. The mass of detailed knowledge employed in produc- 
tion, administration, trade, law, 1s far too bulky for the capacity of a 
single individual or group. Each retains only a partial, specialized body 
of knowledge, to be coordinated and organized by pre-established 
organizational procedures, by apparatuses, to produce a result beyond 
anything individuals are capable of seeking. A complex society thus 
resembles a large mechanical device; the social whole 1s a system whose 
workings require individuals to be fwactromally specialized like the 
organs of a body or the parts of a machine. However complex and 
advanced it may be in itself, knowledge which has become specialized 
to suit the systemic requirements of the social whole no longer con- 
tains enough cultural resources to enable individuals to find a direc- 
tion in the world, to give meaning to what they do, or to understand 
the meaning of the enterprise to which their efforts contribute. The 
system invades and marginalizes the life-world, the world accessible to 
intuitive understanding, to practical and sensory assimilation. It 
deprives individuals of the chance to have a world, to share it with 
one another. It was against the different forms of this expropriation 
that resistance gradually came into being. 


The first manifestations of what was to become the ecological move- 
ment,’ initially 1n North America and then in Europe, were directed 
against mega-technologies for whose benefit private industries, and/or 
public administrations, were dispossessing citizens of their living 
environment. The environment was wrecked, technologized, con- 
creted over and colonized to satisfy the demands of the giant indus- 
trial machine. This machine was edging the inhabitants out of the 
ltte that remained of the ‘natural’ world, hounding them with increas- 
ingly aggressive nuisances and, more fundamentally, confiscating the 
public domain on behalf of technical apparatuses that symbolized vio- 
lation, by capital and the state, of the right of individuals to decide for 
themselves how to live together, how to produce and consume. 


‘Obviously this 1s not the only form of protest against the destruction of the past 
world Chauvinism, racism, xenophobia, anuseminsm, are all examples of rejecuoo of 
the incomprehensible and threatening complexity of a changing world The disappear- 
ance of its familar orderly arrangement is explained in terms of a conspiracy of 
malevolent allogenous forces and the corruption of the ruling classes In other words, 
a realty which has become inaccessible to intuiave comprehension 1s attributed to 
causes which are 1ncwavely eccessible 
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This violation was especially flagrant in the case of nuclear power. 
The reactor construction programme was based on political and eco- 
nomic decisions dressed up as technically rational, socially necessary 
choices. On the forecast of a very steep growth in energy demand, the 
programme privileged the most powerful concentrations of the 
heaviest technologies to satisfy these projected needs, and created 
groups of technicians who were sworn to professional secrecy and 
subject to quasi-mulitary discipline. In short, the evaluation of needs, 
and of the way they were to be satisfied, became the preserve of a caste 
of experts, sheltered by a superior body of knowledge supposedly 
inaccessible to the population at large The programme placed the 
citizens under tutelage for the benefit of the most capitalistic indus- 
tries, at the same ume jusufying an extension of the dominance exer- 
cised by the state apparatus.4 


The same sort of tutelage 1s exercised in more diffuse form in all areas 
where professionalizanon—and the juridical formalization, the 
specialization, that accompany it—downgrade vernacular knowledge 
and undermine the capacity of individuals to supervise themselves. 
These are the ‘disabling professions’ denounced by Ivan Llich.3 


Resistance to this destruction of the capacity for self-supervision, in 
other words, the existenual autonomy of individuals and groups or 
communities, lies at the origin of specific components of the ecolog- 
ical movement: self- and mutual-aid networks among the disabled, 
movements in favour of alternaturve medicine, the right to abortion, 
the right to die ‘with dignity’; movements 1n defence of languages, cul- 
tures, regions, etc. The underlying motivation is always defence of the 
‘life-world’ against the rule of the experts, against quantification and 
monetary evaluation, against the substitution of mercanule, depend- 
ent, client relations for the individual’s autonomy and capacity for 
self-determination. 


In appearance, at least, che movement was purely ‘cultural’. To polit- 
ical parties mainly preoccupied with the power to manage the system in 
the interests of their electoral clienteles, the ecological movement 
could only appear anti-political: its concern was to ‘change’ life, to get 
it back from the system and the managers of the system by seeking to 
reoccupy lost areas of former autonomy and social conviviality. 


In 1972 these apparently cultural demands were given objective back- 
ing with the publication of a report by a group of British scienusts, 
Blueprint for Survival, closely followed by the report commissioned by 
the Club of Rome, The Limits to Growth. The realization that growth of 
industrial economies could not be maintained indefinitely, recogni- 
tion of the destructiveness of the capitalist model of development and 


1 In La propbdtre axtrancléarre, Paris 1980, Alain Touraine et al show chat by emphasiz- 
ing the danger posed by nuclear power generation, the movement was motivated not 
by fear but by a desire co attack the cloak of omatscience in which the experts wrapped 
themselves, despite the risk that the debate would founder tn sterile cechnical squab- 
bling to che detriment of its political core. 

>In The Limits to Medne, London 1977, The Right to Useful Unemployment, London 1978 
and Shedew Werk, London 1981 
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consumption, the weakness of the link between ‘more’ and ‘better’, 
had made it apparent that radical change to the techniques and objec- 
tives of production, and thus to the mode of life, was necessary. The 
‘cultural’ demands of the ecological movement thus acquired objective 
justification in the form of the urgent (and scientifically demon- 
strable) need for a break with the predominant industrialism and its 
religion of growth. So ecologism could become a political movement 
after all. Defence of the life-world was not just a sectional, local aspir- 
ation lacking general validity, but something in tune with the interests 
of humanity in general and the living world as a whole. 


The inverse, however, 1s not true: as we have seen, the recognition of 
humanity's ecological interests does not secesserily take the form— 
desirable from the individual's point of view—of a defence or, better 
still, a reconquest of the life-world. On the contrary, it may well take 
a technocratic form, leading to tightening of the constraints and 
manipulations exercised by the administrative subsystem. It is impos- 
sible to base politics on a necessity or a science without by the same 
token denying its specific autonomy, and establishing a ‘necessary’ or 
‘scienufic’ dictacorship, no less totalitarian when it refers to the needs 
of the ecosystem than when it refers (as ‘diamat’ did) to the ‘laws of 
dialectical materialism’. 


The problem that faces political ecology, then, is the problem of 
defining practical modalines enabling the needs of the ecosystem to be 
taken into account by the personal judgement of autonomous individ- 
uals in pursuit of their own ends within their own known world. It is 
the problem of retroactive coupling of necessity with normativeness 
or, if you prefer, the cransformation of objective necessities into 
normative behaviour corresponding to needs that have been exper- 
tenced, and that influence the form in which the objective necessities 
are perceived. This ıs none other than the problem of democracy. 


Managing the Metabolism 


According to Marx, this problem appeared to be soluble once indus- 
trialism had engendered the objective conditions and the subjective 
capacity for generalized self-management. The end product would be 
a (communist) society in which ‘socialized man, the associated pro- 
ducers, govern the human metabolism with nature in a rational way, 
bringing it under their collective control, instead of being dominated 
by ıt as a blind power; accomplishing this with the least expenditure 
of energy aod in conditions most worthy and appropriate for their 
human nature. But this always remains a realm of necessity. The true 
realm of freedom, the development of human powers as an end in 
itself, begins beyond it, though it can only flourish with this realm of 
necessity as its basis.’® 


Necessity, in other words, is shouldered by the organized producers 
ın accordance with the normative double requirement of minimum 
labour and maximum satisfaction, on the one hand, and the rational 


6 Karl Marx, Capstal Volume 3, Harmondsworth 1978, p 959 
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management— intelligible to everyone—of ‘metabolism with nature’ 
on the other The rationality referred to here would imply the upkeep 
of the ecosystem, combined with the development of means of pro- 
duction capable of being mastered by the associated producers, who 
would manage themselves instead of being dominated by industry’s 
gigantism and complexity. 


In the context of self-management, freedom would repose on the 
faculty of the ‘associated producers’ for arbitratiag between the quaa- 
tity and quality of labour required per product unit for different 
means and methods of production; but also between the scale of the 
needs or desires they wish to satisfy and the amount of effort they are prepared 
to deploy. This arbitration, based on known, common norms, may lead 
for example to the adoptuon of more relaxed and graufying ways of 
working (more ‘favourable to human nature’) at the cost of reduced 
productivity; ıt may also lead to /meitrng meeds and desires in order to 
reduce the amount of effort requtred. In practice, the norm whereby the 
level of effort is regulated to suit the desired level of satisfaction and, 
vice versa, the level of satisfaction sought is brought into line with the 
level of effort people are willing to make, 1s the norm of sufficiency. 


Now the establishment of a norm of sufficiency, involving as it does 
the self-limitation of needs and of the effort given, is incompauble 
with the drive for maximum output which is the essence of economic 
rationality and rationalization. In fact, economic rationality had never 
been expressed in precapitalist societies in a way that conforms to its 
essence In those societies, it was always contained and restricted 
(embedded, in Karl Polany1’s expression) by agreements between pro- 
ducers and between merchants to prevent free competition on free 
markets. It could never be imposed on the producers so long as they 
were the owners of their means of production, and consequently free 
to determine for themselves the intensity and duration of their labour. 
The decline of subsistence producuon and the expansion of produc- 
tion for the market did not change anything: corporations or guilds 
set uniform prices for different qualities, as defined by them, and 
imposed these on the merchants, forbidding all forms of competition. 
Relations between producers and merchants were immutably contrac- 
tual, and the merchants gained from the fact that they were sheltered 
from free market competition. The norm of safficrency—sufficient pay- 
ment for the arusan, sufficient profit for the merchant—was so deeply 
rooted in the traditional mode of life that it was impossible to obtain 
more intense or prolonged labour from the workers by promising 
them higher wages. For the worker, Max Weber writes, ‘the oppor- 
tunity of earning more was less attractive than that of working less 
He did not ask: how much can I earn in a day if I do as much work as 
possible? bur. how much must I work in order to earn the wage, 2'4 
marks, which I earned before and which takes care of my traditional 
needs?’7 


In Volume | of Capital, Marx quotes a vast literature attesting the 
extreme difficulty experienced by the bosses of workshops and the 


7 Max Weber, The Provestant Esbe and the Spirit of Capitalism, London 1971, p. 60. 
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first ‘mechanized factories’ ın getting their labour to work regularly, 
full ume, day after day and week after week. It was not enough to 
deprive the workers of the ownership of the means of production, as 
the manufacturers had already done; it was also necessary, once the 
artisanate had been ruined, to reduce the amount paid to the workers 
per product unit, so that they would be compelled to work harder to 
obtain their sufficiency; and to this end, it was necessary to deprive 
them of control of the means of production and impose an organization 
and division of labour under which the nature, amount and intensity 
of the labour to be provided could be dictated to the workers, pre- 
sented as constraints cast into the raw material itself 


Mechanization was the ideal method of achieving this result. For 
means of production driven and handled by the workers, it substi- 
tuted machines ‘set in motion by an automaton, a moving power that 
moves itself...In no way does the machine appear as the individual 
worker's means of labour. .The worker's acuvity, reduced to a mere 
abstraction of activity, 1s determined and regulated on all sides by the 
movement of the machine... The science which compels the inani- 
mate limbs of the machinery, by their construction, to act purpose- 
fully, as an automaton, does not exist in the worker’s consciousness, 
but rather acts upon him through the machine as an alien power, as 
the power of the machine itself. The appropriation of living labour by 
objectified labour... which lies in the concept of capital, is posited, 
in production resting on machinery, as the character of the produc- 
tion process itself.” The individual worker has become ‘a mere living 
accessory of this machinery’, the ‘value-creating power of the individ- 
ual labour capacity is an infinitesimal, vanishing magnitude; the pro- 
duction in enormous mass quantities which is posited with machinery 
destroys every commectron of the product with the direct need of the producers 


and hence with direct use value’ .® 


The best way of putting it 1s to say that the instrument of labour is 
thus rendered inappropriable by the worker, and that this separation 
of the worker from the product and separauon of the worker from 
the labour itself, which henceforth exists outside the worker as a 
wordless compulsion, is built into the material organization of quant- 
fied, predetermined, rigorously programmed tasks demanding to be 
performed.9 


It is only on the basis of this criple dispossession that production can 
be emancipated from the arbitration of the direct producers, can 
become independent of the relanonship between their needs and 
desires, the amount of effort they are willing to make to satisfy them, 
and the intensity, duration and quality of that effort. 





8 Karl Marx, Grenerise, ws M Nicolaus, Harmondsworth 1973, pp. 692-5 

9 I have shown elsewhere that machinery, and the science materialized in ıt, are also 
not appropriable by the ‘collecuve producuve worker’ (Gesemterbester), a term cover- 
ing a mulnplicity of separate, dispersed, functionally specialized collecuves, rendering 
pracucally impossible a collusion between the collectrves leading to contro! over the 
end product Such control would require an organizacon and management which (as 
in the Keaebenats of the former GDR) would reproduce the separanion and dispossession 
menuoned above 
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This criple dispossession has also led to the appearance of increasingly 
narrow functional specializations, the accumulation and combination 
in a single production process of a mass of technical and scientific 
skills from heterogeneous disciplines, incapable of communicating 
with each other and coordinating themselves, so that their productive 
organization requires a directing staff and a quasi-military pyramidal 
structure. 


It is only on this basis chat industrialization, the accumulation of capi- 
tal, has been possible. Only by separating the direct producers from 
the means of production and the result of production has it been 
possible to make them produce surpluses beyond their needs, and to 
use these ‘economic surpluses’ to multiply the means of production 
and increase their power. Suppose for a moment that the industrial 
means of production had been developed originally by the associated 
producers themselves: enterprises would then have remained access- 
ible to their comprehension and control, and they themselves would 
have continued to limit both their needs aad the nature and intensity of 
their labour In consequence, industrialization would not have resulted 
ın concentrations whose size and complexity take them out of reach of 
the producers’ power of arbitration. ‘Economic development’ would 
not have been able to go beyond a certain threshold, compettion 
would have been contained, and the norm of sufficiency would have 
conunued to govern ‘metabolism with nature’. 


By eliminating the power of the direct producers over, and in, pro- 
duction capital was finally able to emancipate production from the 
needs people actually felt, and begin to select or create needs, along 
with means of satisfying them, in accordance with the criterion of 
maximum profitability. In this way production has become first and 
foremost a meses by which capital can grow; above all, production 
serves the ‘needs’ of capital, and it 1s only because capital needs 
consumers for its products that production also serves human 
needs. These needs, however, are no longer ‘natural’, spontaneously 
experienced needs or desires; they are needs and desires which have 
been produced to satisfy capital's need for profitability. Capital makes 
use of the needs it serves in order to promote its own growth, 
something which in turn calls for the growth of needs. Developed 
capitalism’s model of consumption is thus the product of capital’s 
own requirement to create the largest possible turnover of goods. 
The quest for maximum efficiency in the exploitation of capital there- 
fore requires maximum inefficiency in the coverage of needs: maxi- 
mum waste. 


This autonomization of production would have been much more 
difficult 1f the workers had been able to adjust their working hours to 
the income they felt they needed. As productivity and wages rose, a 
growing fraction of the active population would have chosen, or been 
able to choose, to work less and observe self-imposed limits on the 
growth of their own consumption. This tendency did in fact re-emerge 
when anarcho-syndicalism was at its height, taking the form of inter- 
mittent working or the three- or four-day week practised in the Paris 
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metal industry, among others, by the ‘swbl/imes simples’ and ‘vrais 
sublimes'’ mentioned by Poulot.” 


To counter this reappearance of self-limitation in keeping with the 
norm of sufficiency, strict new regulations governing employment 
conditions were introduced in England 1n 1910, under which jobs were 
reserved for men and women who undertook to work fulltime. By 
making fulltime working a condition for employment, capital did not 
just ensure its own dominance of labour, along with predictable out- 
put and production costs; it extended its domination into the work- 
ers’ mode of life. It left no space in their lives for anything but 
functional paid labour in the service of capital on the one hand, and 
consumption tn the service of capital on the other. The social individ- 
ual was to be defined as a worker-consumer, a ‘client’ of capital, 
dependent both on the wages received and on the goods purchased. 
He was to produce nothing that he consumed, consume nothing that 
he produced, and have no public social existence outside the one 
mediated by capital: non-working time was to be reserved for private 
existence, for amusement, rest, holidays. The demand for reduced 
working hours has always been the one most bitterly resisted by 
bosses. They have preferred to grant longer paid holidays. For holi- 
days are a perfect example of a programmed :azerruption to active life, 
a period of pure consumption, unintegrated with everyday existence, 
doing nothing to enrich normal life with new dimensions, to give it an 
expanded autonomy or a content distinct from the professional role. 


Self-Limitation as a Social Project 


In complex industrial societies, it is impossible to obtain an eco- 
compatible restructuring of production and consumption simply by 
giving the workers the right to limit their effort voluntarily (in other 
words, the possibility of choosing their working time, the right to 
‘chosen ume’). There ts in fact no evident correlation between the 
volume of production and the hours worked. Once mechanization has 
abolished this correlation by enabling more and more goods to be 
produced with less and less labour, ‘labour ceases to be the measure of 
production and working ume the measure of labour’ (Marx). More- 
over, the diminution in the volume of labour necessary does not bene- 
fic the potential active population in general, and does not confer 
emancipation or the hope of greater autonomy on either the employed 
or the unemployed. Finally there exists no commonly accepted norm 
of sufficiency that could serve as a reference for self-limitation. Never- 
theless, self-limitation remains the only non-authoritarian, democratic 
way towards an eco-compauble industrial civilization. 


This project is not absolutely insurmountable. Essentially, it signifies 
that capitalism has abolished everything in tradition, in the mode of 
life, in everyday civilization, that might serve as anchorage for a 


© See Denis Poulot, Le sebisa, ow le travailleur comme il est en 1870 of co qu'il pent are, 
Paris 1980 See also Chrisuan Topalovw’s excellent study ‘Invenuon du chômage et poli- 
nuques sociales au début du siècle’ in Les Temps Modernes 4961497, November-December 
1987 
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common norm of sufficiency; and has abolished at the same ume the 
prospect that choosing to work and consume less might give access to 
a better, freer life. What has been abolished is not, however, impos- 
sible to re-establish. But this restoration cannot be based on existing 
traditions and correlations: it has to be instituted; it is a matter of 
politics, more exactly a matter of eco-politics and the eco-social 
project. 


An eco-social politics, as debated at length by the German” and other 
European Greens during the 1980s and now emerging in French polit- 
ical ecology,” aims fundamentally zo restore politically the correlation 
between less work and less consumption on the ome band, and more antonomy 
and more existential security on the otber, for everyone. In other words, it 
involves providing individuals with institunonal guarantees that a 
general reduction in working hours will offer everyone the advantages 
people formerly sought for themselves: a freer, more relaxed and 
richer life. Self-limitation is thus shifted from the level of individual 
choice to the level of a social project. The norm of sufficiency, 
deprived of its traditional mooring, has to be defined politically. 


Without going into detail on matters | have discussed at length else- 
where, I would recall here only that eco-social politics consists prin- 
cipally in giving a guarantee of sufficient 1ncome, independent of the 
duration of labour (which can only decrease), and perhaps independ- 
ent of work itself; redistributing socially necessary labour in such a 
way that everyone can work (and work both better and less); creaung 
areas of autonomy in which the time freed from labour could be used 
by individuals for activities of their own choice, including self- 
production of goods and services which would reduce their depend- 
ence on the market and on professional or administrauve supervision, 
permitting them to reconstruct a tissue of known solidariues and 
social conviviality that would include mutual aid networks, the 
exchange of services, informal cooperatives, etc. The liberation of 
time, the liberation of individuals from heteronomous, functionally 
specialized labour, should be conceived as an overall politics that 
would also demand fundamental new thinking on architecture, town 
planning, public equipment and services, relations between town and 
country, and so on, in order to decomparumentalize the different 
spheres of life and activity, and encourage self-organized exchange.” 


Political ecology thus uses ecologically seressery changes to the mode of 
production and consumption as a lever for normatively dessrable 
changes in the mode of life and in social relations. Defence of the 
living environment in the ecological sense, and the reconstitution of a 


"I cite here only four works containing extensive bibliographies’ Michael Opielka 
(ed ), Dee Obassztale Fraps, Frankfurt 1985; Joseph Huber, Dæ Regemboges Gesellschaft 
Odkelegne wud Sozialpolitik, Frankfurt 1985, Michael Opielka, Georg Wobrubsa (eds), Das 
gerentrerte Greadazkemmen, Frankfurt 1986; Michael Opielka, ona Oster (eds), 
Unban des Sextalstaats, Essen 1987. 
See, notably, Les Verts ef [dcowemre (Genully 1992; Green party document), the 
periodical Tremsversales Scromce Calters, and works by Guy Aznar. 
D On this subject, see Nordal Akerman, Cex Sweden be Shrank? Development Dialogue 
2, Uppsala 1979 
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life-world, condition and support one another. Both require life and 
the living environment to be withdrawn from the domination of eco- 
nomics; both require the growth of spheres of activity to which 
economic rationality does not apply This requirement, to truth, 1s as 
old as civilization. From the anonymous Ricardoite whose 1821 pam- 
phlet Marx so enjoyed quoting to Keynes and Leonteff, the leading 
theoreticians of modern economics have all held dssposable time for 
activities ‘valued as an end in themselves’ (die sich als Selbstzweck gilt, 10 
Marx’s term from the Grwadrisse) to be ‘the true measure of wealth’. 
This boils down to saying that economic activity has meaning only if 
ıt serves something other than itself. For economics ıs a clear example 
of ‘cognitive-:nstrumental reasoning’: a science for calculating the 
effectiveness of means, and selecting the most effective means to 
achieve a given end. It cannot be applied to ends which are not dis- 
unct from the means employed, and cannot in itself determine what 
ends should be pursued. When it 1s not supplied with an end, ıt 
chooses those ends for which it possesses the most effective means. ıt 
will adopt as a target the expansion of the sphere in which its own 
rationality applies, and will tend to subject to this sphere all others, 
including life and the natural foundations of life 


This predominance of economic rationality over all other forms of 
rationality is the essence of capitalism Left to itself, ıt would end by 
extinguishing all life and would thus itself become extinct. If capital- 
ism must have a meaning, that meaning can only be the creation of 
the conditions for its own suppression. The suppression of capitalism 
should not be taken to mean the suppression of economically rational 
management of enterprises—management, that is, with a view of 
maximum yield per unit of fixed and circulating capital—but should 
be understood as the relativization of the criterion of maximum yield 
ın relation to criteria of a different order, extended into the manage- 
ment and creation of enterprises. When these other criteria become 
predominant in public decisions and individual conduct, when 
economic rationality is assigned a subordinate role in the service of 
non-economic ends, then society will have emerged from capitalism 
and founded a different civilization 


Classical class analysis cannot provide an answer to the question of 
what social forces would be capable of achieving these transform- 
ations. There is no central front where a decisive victory can be 
obtained through class confrontation. To put it another way, the front 
1s everywhere, because the power of capital is exercised in diffuse 
fashion in every area of life. But ıt should also be recognized that the 
‘change in mentalities’, the ‘mutation of values’ (Werteswandel as the 
Germans call it), cuts across all classes and levels of society including 
the working class and the governing segment of the ruling class. 
‘Green’ trade unions and trade unionists already exist (notably in 
Britain and Holland), although the industrialist ideology of growth 
and compensatory consumption 1s still predominant in the traditional 
working class. Even so, a majority of wage-earners say they would 
rather have more free time than higher wages, and a very large major- 
ity, even among senior managers, say they think leisure-tume activities 
are more important to them than their professional work For a very 
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large majority, work—whatever its level of complexity—involves 
skills that are too specialized, and cultural resources that are too 
impoverished, to supply meaning to their lives. Finally, there exists in 
the directing or managerial class a modernist element that favours 
ecological conversion of industry and of the development model, not 
just to steal a march on the competition by occupying the high ground 
of the future, but because it realizes that the North’s model of indus- 
trialization and consumption cannot be maintained even in the 
North, let alone exported to the South; and that in the absence of eco- 
logical conversion the dislocation of natural cycles, of civilizations 
and societies, will cause humanity to collapse into barbarism. A few 
limited disasters, portending the approach of major catastrophes, 
may be sufficient to speed up the socio-cultural mutation now taking 
place and make societies lean in the direction of political ecology. 
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Michael Billig 


Nationalism and Richard Rorty: 
The Text as a Flag for 
- Pax Americana 


Uchard Rorty is in danger of attaining the sort of eminence which today is 
1ormally reserved for French philosophes! He is one of the few English- 
anguage thinkers whom defenders of postmodernism feel able to cite along- 
ide the continental icons of Foucault, Derrida and Baudrillard. He has been 
lescribed, for example, as ‘one of the major US philosophers of the post- 
nodern movement’.? As such, Rorty can be treated as a representative of 
vider cultural, ideological trends.3 Roy Bhaskar takes this line in his recent 
*bilosophy and the Idea of Freedom. ‘Why Rorty?’, he asks, having devoted 
he bulk of his book to criticizing the American philosopher. Bhaskar 
-answers his own question by claiming that Rorty’s philosophy, with its anti- 
ealism and celebration of irony, provides an ideology for intellectual yup- 
nies.4 There is nothing new in seeing the tones of conformity in Rorty’s 
»rofessed postmodern liberalism. Nancy Fraser has accused Rorty of failing 
o acknowledge patriarchal assumptions. A few years ago, Richard Bernstein 
aw Rorty as a Cold War theorist.> Indeed, Rorty himself writes that ‘the 
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left's favourite word for me is “complacent”, just as the right’s is 
“irresponsible” ’. © 


I will argue that Rorty is very much a figure for his ames, bur not 
quite in the way that some critics have suggested. If Rorty were offer- 
ing a remodelled version of Cold War ideology, then his importance 
would be declining. With the collapse of the Soviet empire, US foreign 
policy no longer needs to be based upon an unrelenting anu-Marxism. 
Fear of communism gave Cold War politicians, such as Reagan or 
Bush, a moral certainty. Now, a new era—with a younger face in the 
White House—offers a more open-spirited rhetoric and further 
possibilities for a global Pax Americana. Rorty’s philosophy captures 
this mood with its ironic iconoclasm and its rejection of old strident 
certainties. Yet, it also contains hegemonic themes, well suited to 
these so-called post-marxist, post-ideological, postmodern times. 


Nationalism and the Pax Americana 


The key to understanding Rorty as an ideological voice of his umes 
lies in nationalism. At the outset, it might be objected that this 1s 
absurd. Perhaps Rorty can be accused of sexism, eliusm, or liberal 
self-satisfaction. But nationalism is altogether too fierce an accusa- 
tion. Certainly, Rorty is no romantic conservative, reconstructing a 
heroic national past. Nor, by any stretch of the imagination, is Rorty 
an ‘ethnic cleanser’, glorifying the ‘pure’ race. Surely, there must be 
some mistake in raising the issue of nationalism. 


Yet the mistake may lie in failing to recognize how deeply nationalism 
is embedded in contemporary consciousness. There is much talk 
today about ‘globalization’ and ‘the decline of the nation state’, as if 
the postmodern world is going to be a post-national one.” For the 


‘The author would like to thank members of the Loughborough Discourse and 
Rhetoric Group for their helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper 

* David Harvey, The Condzteon of Pestmederaity, Oxford 1988, p. 52. 

3 See, for instance, Christopher Norris’s claim that ‘Rorty 1s undoubtedly swimming 
with the cultural nde despite his foodness—shared with fellow pragmatists like Stanley 
Fish—for making the same point over and again, as if against a massive and well-nigh 
unbudgeable weight of deceived opinion’; The Truth About Postmodernism, Oxford 1993, 
p. 285. Rorty, by contrast, says of his own posinon that ‘most people find these views 
repellent’, ‘Wild Orchids and Trotsky’ in Mack Edmundson (ed.), Weld Orchids and 
Tretshy, New York 1993, p. 43- 

4 Roy Bhaskar, Phzlesepby and the Idea of Freedem, Oxford 1992 ‘I suggest that Rorty 
provides an ideology for a keisured elite—xotellectual yuppies—neither racked by pain 
nor immersed ın cou’, p 134 See also Terry Eagleton’s comment that tn Rorty’s ideal 
society, ‘the intellectuals will be “ironists”, practising a surtably cavaler, laid-back 
atotode to their beliefs, while the masses. . will conunue to salute the flag and take 
life seriously’, Ides/egy, London 1991, p IL 

3 Nancy Fraser, Usraly Pratx, Cambridge 1989; see also Sabina Lovibond, ‘Pragmat- 
ism end Feminism’, NLR 192, May-June 1992. Richard Bernstein, ‘One Step Forward, 
Two Steps Backward Richard Rorty on liberal democracy and philosophy’, Pelsrce/ 
Theery, 1987, 15, pp 538-563. Also Jo Burrows, ‘Conversational Politics: Rorty's prag- 
maus apology for liberalism’, in Alan Malachowski (ed ), Resarag Rerty, Oxford 1990 
© Rorty, ‘Wild Orchids and Trotsky’, p. 32. 

7 For example David Held, "The Decline of the Nation State’, in S Halland M Jacques 
(eds), New Trmes, London 1989, J. Friedman, ‘Cultural Logics of the Global System: 
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time being, the world is still a world of nation-states, and, thus, a 
world of nationalisms.? Nationhood remains the major ideological 
force which can mobilize populations for war. This is evident as rival 
nationalisms dispute for the territory of the former Soviet empire. 
Nationalism is not confined to social movements, which aim to create 
new nation-states, but it is also the ideology of established nations.9 If 
nation-states are to exist (and, indeed, if they are to combat those 
nationalist movements which threaten their integrity), they need to 
reproduce their own sense of nationhood. In Benedict Anderson's 
terms, nation-states must continually recreate themselves as ‘imagined 
communities’. To accomplish this, the contemporary nation needs 
its shared self-identity, its sense of distinctiveness, and its represent- 
ations of ‘others’. More generally, it will also depict ‘nationhood’ as a 
natural feature of the world. 


There is a further reason for thinking the ‘decline of the nation-state’ 
to be premature. The collapse of the Soviet empire has produced a 
situation in which one nation is bidding for hegemonic power. As the 
Gulf War showed, the removal of the USSR as a rival superpower 
permits the United States to mobilize an alliance of nations in pursuit 
of a global Pax Americana. Moreover, the Gulf War, like the Falklands 
War, revealed how quickly and intensively Western publics will 
support wars ostensibly fought in the cause of national integrity. 


Nevertheless, the nationalism of Western democratic nation-states is 
not straightforward, for it does not present itself as nationalist. The 
members of Western nations tend to imagine their nations to be 
tolerant and non-nationalist: ‘others’ are the bigots and the ethnic 
cleansers. Discourse analysts have shown how commonly this way of 
talking is used in Western democracies, especially when appeals 
are being made for stricter immigration laws to keep ‘others’ out- 
side ‘our’ nation. According to the analyses of Teun van Dijk and 
other researchers, these discourses are shared by mainstream poli- 
ticians, journalists and ordinary members of the public alike.” 
The denial of ‘our’ nationalism is nationalist, for it is part of the 


7 (coat.) 

a sketch’, Theory, Culture and Secuety, 1988, 5, pp 447-460, Anthony D. King (ed), 
Culture, Glebalrzates and the World-System, Basingstoke 1995 J.A Camilleri, ‘Rethrok- 
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9? A number of social scientists associate nationalism with social movements, but not 
with established nation-states. For examples, see’ Philip Schlesinger, Madia Stats and 
Nata, London 1991; John Coakley (ed.), The Secma! Origins of Natmaalis Movements, 
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common-sense imagining of ‘us’, the democratic, tolerant, reasonable 
nation.” 


There is a further reason why the specific nationalism of the Pax 
Americana might have a complex rhetoric. The nation which aspires to 
lead the other nations of the world cannot appear to speak for itself— 
it must speak for all the world. If flags are to be waved internationally, 
they must be waved for ‘all of us’. A complex rhetoric of hegemony 
can be expected: the cause of a nation, which imagines itself to be 
non-nationalist and which bids to be the voice of the world, must 
appear to transcend narrow nationalism. 


As will be suggested, Rorty’s texts can be seen as flags for this new 
nationalism of the Pax Americana. Two aspects can be mentioned, as a 
summary of the argument which is to follow. 


a) Acceptance of the World of Nations. Rorty has strongly criticized the 
universalist tendencies of Enlightenment philosophy.” He argues that 
morality and politics should not be based upon ideas about ‘common 
humanity’, but should start from specific communiues or societies. In 
the contemporary age, this means keeping nationhood in its place. 
Abendoning the Enlightenment dream of a common humanity 
implies, in Rorty’s work, an acceptance of the presently divided world 
of nations. 


b) Promoting the American Way. A global American hegemony is rhe- 
torically constructed in Rorty’s texts, as he suggests that the prag- 
matic, non-ideological voice of America should be the voice of ‘us all’. 
There are ‘ideological dilemmas’ at the heart of this nationalism.% It 
cannot appear too nationalist, yet it cannot be too universalist, for tt 
must defend ‘us’ and ‘our’ way of life. In consequence, there 1s a 
rhetorical ambiguity, even evasion, about the issue of nation in 
Rorty’s open-minded, liberal philosophy. 


Starting From Where We Are 


Classic nationalist theorists advocate a philosophy of the first person 
plural. This philosophy does not start from the Cartesian ‘I’, which 
could be the ego of any human being. Instead, it starts from the 
group, and, in surveying the history of groups, one particular group 
(nation or culture) 1s made to stand out from the rest: ‘ours’. Rorty, 
too, formulates a philosophy of the first person plural. In Consragency, 
Irony and Solidarity, he asserts that ‘we have to scart from where we are’ 
(emphasis in original).5 Rorty’s own rhetoric conveys the message: 
‘us’ and ‘we’ constantly appear in his texts. 


a For discussions of che self-:magined tolerance (and supposed non-naronalism) of 
English ‘common-sense’, see, unter alia. Stuart Hall, “Varieties of Liberalism,” in J 
Donald and S. Hall (eds), Povstas and Idselegy, Milton Keynes 1986, Tom Nairn, The 
Eschented Glass, London 1988, Michael Billig, Talkrmg of the Reyal! Family, London 1992 
D See especially, Richard Rorty, Contingency. Ireny ana Selsdarity, Cambridge 1989 

4 Michael Billig, Susan Condor, Derek Edwards, Mike Gane, David Middleton and 
Alan Radley, Ideslegsca! Dilemmas, London 1988. 

D Contrapeacy, Ireny and Solidarity, p 198. 
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Rorty’s conception of ‘us’ is directly related to his anti-realism. There 
is no absolute knowledge, he argues: truth is not out there waiting to 
be discovered.” Through ‘our’ contingent use of language, ‘we’ con- 
struct statements, which ‘we’ claim to be true. Always, there has to be 
a ‘we’, for knowledge is contingently related to some community. As 
Rorty suggests, ‘there is nothing to be said about either truth or 
rationality apart from descriptions of the familiar procedures of justi- 
fication, which a given society—owrs—uses in one or another area of 
inquiry’ (emphasis in original).” 


Similarly, morality 1s socially constructed. Rorty argues that there are 
no absolute standards, such as ‘liberty, equality and fraternity’, which 
can be proclaimed as universally appropriate for all humanity. He 
advises that ‘we try wef to want something which stands beyond his- 
tory and institutions’.* Moral judgements make sense in relation to 
the customs of specific communities: ‘the core meaning of “immoral 
action” is “the sort of thing we don’t do”’ (emphasis in original). 
Again, Rorty’s rhetoric can be noted: the first person plural is used 
with emphasis. 


A sense of communal identity, or a sense of ‘us’ being ‘us’, is a 
prerequisite for morality and for reason. As Rorty puts it: ‘What 
counts as rational or as fanatical is relanve to the group to which we 
think it necessary to justify ourselves—to the body of shared belief 
that determines the reference of the word “we” ’.»® In this way, the 
community is prior to specific moral, political or scientific judgements. 
Communal solidarity 1s an end in itself. It cannot be justified in terms 
of other moral principles, because that would posit some form of 
universal morality existing outside of ‘our’ community. Therefore, 
‘our’ society is not in need of its own legitimation, for it is the source 
of legitimation. Rorty has suggested that liberals, such as himself, 
should seek to ‘convince our society that loyalty to itself is morality 
enough and that such loyalty no longer needs an ahistorical backup’ 


A phuosophy of the first person plural, which disclaims that ‘we’ 
covers all humanity, is also, by implication, a philosophy of the third 
person plural. If there is an ‘us’, there must also be a ‘them’, from 
which ‘we’ distinguish ourselves. According to Rorty, every group has 
distinctive features ‘which it uses to construct its self-image through 
contrasts with other groups’.” A nation is a prime example, he adds. 
In this way, Rorty depicts a world of different socieues, each claiming 
the loyalties of its members, each asserting its own moralities, and 
each distinguishing itself köm others. If ‘we’ have to start from where 
‘we’ are, then this world of distinctive groups is ‘our’ world. 





* Rorty's most derailed crinque of realism is Philasepby and the Mirror of Nature, 
Princeton 1979 
7 Richard Rorty, ‘Science as Solidarity’, in J.S. Nelson, A. Megill and D.N. McClos- 
key (eds), The Rhetoric of the Haman Scwaces, Wisconsin, p 42 

* Contingency. Irexy and Selsdarity, p 189 (emphasis in original). 
9 Ibid, p. 59. 
> "The Priority of Democracy to Philosophy’, in Resaseg Rerty, p 281 
* ‘Postmodernist Bourgeois Liberalism’, in Obpectioety, Ralatimsm, and Trath, Cam- 
bridge 1991, p. 199 
=» Ibid, p. 200 


Defending Echnocentrism 


Nineteenth-century nationalists, such as Ernest Renan, would recog- 
nize Rorty’s depicuon of a world comprising different groups. They 
would share Rorty’s impatience with Enlightenment ideals, which try 
to wish away differences by appealing to a common humanity. 
Indeed, the classic nationalists would find the notion of a ‘common 
humanity’ as much a fiction as does Rorty. They would nod at the 
implication that ‘we’ must give loyalty to ‘our’ own society and that 
other duties are subservient to the creation of communal solidarity. 
And, indeed, they would applaud Rorty for describing his outlook as 
‘ethnocentric’.% 


The old-style nationalists would, nevertheless, be perplexed by the 
way in which Rorty sticks up for his ‘us’. He appears to advocate a 
restricted form of ethnocentrism: ‘In my sense of ethnocentrism, to be 
ethnocentric is simply to work by our own lights’.4 ‘We’ should 
resist the temptations of cultural relativism. ‘We' should not feel 
embarrassed to condemn the moral views of others as ‘1rredeemably 
crazy, stupid, base or sinful.” It is right that ‘we’ tend to see the 
enemies of constitutional democracy as ‘crazy’ “They are crazy 
because the limits of sanity are set by what we can take seriously’.* If 
‘we begin to lose any capacity for moral indignation, any capacity to 
feel contempt’, then ‘our sense of selfhood dissolves’. ‘We’ would 
no longer be confident in thinking of ‘ourselves’ as ‘us’: ‘our’ sense of 
morality and rationality would, then, crumble. 


Rorty notes that a liberal who defends ethnocentrism faces a partic- 
ular problem: liberalism is supposed to oppose ethnocentric bigotry. 
In calling ‘others’ mad or bad, aren’t ‘we’ displaying the very ethno- 
centrism which ‘we’ deplore in ‘others’? There is a paradox: “We 
would rather die than be ethnocentric, but ethnocentrism is precisely 
the conviction that one would rather die than share certain beliefs’. 
Rorty's answer ıs that, of course, ‘we’ have to start from ‘ourselves’. 
‘Our’ ethnocentrism is different, principally because ‘we’ can recog- 
nize ıt as ethnocentrism. Whilst others are convinced of the absolute 
truthfulness of their beliefs, ‘we’ recognize che cultural contingency of 
ours’. 


When Rorty introduces the term ‘ethnocentrism’ to describe his (or, 
rather, ‘our’) beliefs, he uses a careful semantics: a more extreme 
ethnocentrism (one which ‘we’ oppose) is indicated. For instance, he 
claims that ‘to say that we must be ethnocentric may sound suspi- 
cious, but this will only happen if we identify ethnocentrism with 
pig-headed refusal to talk to representatives of other communi- 
ties’.79 ‘Our’ culture encourages tolerance and ‘among the enemies it 





3 ‘On Ethnocentrism a reply co Clifford Geern’, in Obpectronty, Relatrosm, and Truth 
M ‘Science as Solidarity’, pp 42-3. 

3 ‘On Echnocentrism’, p 203. 

* ‘The Priority of Democracy to Philosophy’, p 288, emphasis in original 

7 ‘On Echnocentusm’, p 203 

*8 Ibid 

» ‘Science as Solidarity’, p. 43 
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diabolizes are the people who attempt to diminish this capacity, the 
vicious ethnocentrics’.*° 


Rorty’s admission of ‘our’ ethnocentrism rhetorically accomplishes 
three things. First, he suggests that ethnocentrism is inevitable: ‘we’ 
(everyone, all humans) have to start from ‘our’ particular group, ‘our’ 
own lights. In declaring that ‘we’ are all ethnocentric, Rorty is making 
just the sort of claim about a common human nature which he 
criticizes Enlightenment philosophers for making. Whereas those 
philosophers assumed a perfectible humen nature, Rorty treats ‘our’ 
imperfecubility as a ‘fact’. Second, Rorty bolsters ‘our’ (Western) 
claims to tolerance, for ‘our’ ethnocentrism is broad-minded: ‘we’ 
recognize ‘our’ limitations, ‘we’ are the people who distrust pig- 
headed ethnocentrism etc. Third, in stating this, Rorty is contrasting 
‘us’ favourably with ‘others’. 


In this way, the admitted ethnocentrism (which simultaneously is a 
subtly denied ethnocentrism) enables ‘us’ to praise ‘ourselves’, and to 
condemn ‘others’. Given that ‘we’ all have to be ethnocentric, then 
‘we’ are the best of ethnocentrics. ‘We’ can boast ‘the signal glory of 
our liberal society’ and ‘we’ can take ‘pride in being bourgeois 
liberals, in being a part of a great cradition, a citizen of no mean 
culcure’.+ ‘We’ can be proud of ‘ourselves’, because ‘we’ are not the 
sort of people to be proud of ‘ourselves’ 7 


For all ics elegant sophistication, Rorty’s argument parallels those 
voices of common-sense nationalism which imagine the tolerant ‘us’ 
beset by intolerant hordes. Of course, no one’s perfect, but ‘we’ can 
be proud that ‘we’ are not as bad as the rest. After all, ‘we’ know ‘our’ 
limitations. Unlike the mad and the bad, massing beyond ‘our’ 
boundaries. Yes, it's time ‘we’ stuck up for ‘ourselves’. 


‘We’ and the Syntax of Hegemony 


Although Rorty discusses ‘us’ at length, it is unclear exactly who ‘we’ 
are. In keeping with his view that language is contingent, Rorty claims 
that philosophers should ‘give “we” as concrete and historically speci- 
fic a sense as possible’.33 Nevertheless, he himself parades a whole 
variety of ‘we’s’. A few examples can be given, although practically 
any page of Rorty’s 1s likely to yield up more ‘we-descriptions’. He has 
a whole collection of specialized liberal flags: ‘we liberals’;34 ‘we 
Western liberals’;35 ‘we twentieth century liberals’; ‘we bourgeois 


‘On Ethnocentrism’, p. 204 

` Ibid, p 206 and p 203 

Y On the final page of Comtrapency, Irewy and Selsdaerity, Rorty declares the need for ‘us’ 
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1 Contingency, Irony and Selsdarity, p 196. 


liberals’;37 ‘we postmodern bourgeois liberals’; ‘we decent, liberal, 
humanitarian types’39 and so on. There are a host of other ‘we’s’: ‘we 
pragmatists’; ‘we fuzzies’;4° ‘we new fuzzies';® ‘we heirs of the 
Enlightenment’; ‘we post-Kuhnians’, ‘we anti-essentialists’;43 ‘we 
philosophers’; ‘we philosophy professors’;44 ‘we Deweyans’, ‘us twen- 
teth century Western social democrats’, ‘we Anglo-Saxons’;45 ‘we 
Americans’.4° 


As one critic has noted, ‘ “we” contracts or expands...to fit any 
available space’.47 Sometimes, ‘we’ are a philosophical school, some- 
times a whole politcal culture; sometimes ‘we’ are bounded by time 
and place; sometimes ‘we’ are Western, sometimes postmodern, and 
sometimes merely Anglo-Saxon. On other occasions, ‘we’ are left free 
to roam unfettered across the whole human race: “The world does not 
speak. Only we do’.48 All human beings, all of ‘us’—not merely the 
Deweyans, the bourgeois and the Anglo-Saxons—speak. 


One might ask what is going on in Rorty’s texts? What is this rhetoric 
of the first person plural accomplishing? In the first place, the 
multiplicity of ‘we’s’ can be interpreted as suggesting a postmodernist 
multiplicity of selves, which ‘we’ possess today.49 There is, however, 
a further point which can be made. Discourse analysts have pointed 
out the importance of the first person plural in political rhetoric.” 
‘We’ provides a handy rhetorical device by which sectional interests 
can be presented as if they were universal ones. ‘We’, the sectional 
interest, invoke an ‘all of us’, for whom ‘we’ claim to speak. As John 
Wilson has shown, Margaret Thatcher was particularly adept at this 
in her speeches. An array of ‘we’s’ would be elided: we the speaker 
and her audience, we the government, we the Conservative party, we 
the nation, we the right-thinking people, we the Western world, we 
the whole world. The boundaries between one ‘we’ and another one 
were impossible to disentangle, as the speaker skilfully portrayed a 





37 ‘On Brhnocentrism’, p 206 

8 Ibid, p. 208 

» ‘Wild Orchids and Trotsky’, p 44. 

1 ‘Science as Solidarity’, p. 41 

+ Ibid, p. 48. 

A “The Priority of Democracy to Philosophy’, p 287 

43 ‘Inquiry as Reconceptualizanon an anti—dualist account of interpretation’, in Obpec- 
trvity, Relatrvism and Trath, pp 96 and 106. 

44 ‘Wild Orchids and Trotsky’, pp. 45 and 49 

4 ‘Cosmopolitanism without Emancipaton: a response to Jean-Francois Lyorard’, in 
Obpectrerty, Relatroewsm and Trath, pp 212, 214, and 221 

46 "Pragmansm without Method’, in Obpectretty, Relatrvism and Trath, p. 76 

47R Comay, ‘Interrupung the Conversanon: notes on Rorty’, Twes, 1986, p 69 See 
also: Bhaskar, Phslesepby and the Idea of Proedem, p 93ff, Bernstein, ‘One Step Forward, 
Two Steps Backward’, p. 347f. 

43 Contingency, Irewy and Solidarity, p. 6. 

#9 See for instance, Agnes Heller, ‘The Ironies Beyond Philosophy. on Richard Rorty's 
Contingency, Irony and Selidartty’, Thesis Eleven, 1991, 28, pp 105-02. 

P Billig, [deslegy and Opresexs, chapter four, Gill Seidel, ‘Ambiguity in Political Dis- 
course’, 10 M. Bloch (ed), Pelstecal Lamguape and Oratery ta Tradstremal Sectety, London 
1975; John Wuson, Pelstrcally Speakeng, Oxford 1990, K. Maitland and J. Wuson, 
‘Pronomunal Selection and Ideological Conflict’, Jewrmel of Pragmates, 1987, 0, pp. 495- 
512. 
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harmonious world, in which all ‘we’s’ speak with one voice—the 
speaker's own voice. This voice, as it integrates ‘us’, also directs 
‘us’. This might be called the syntax of hegemony. 


Something similar occurs in Rorty’s texts. ‘We’ never keeps still: it 
keeps popping up with new adjectival costumes. Even a single sen- 
tence can alternate particular and universal ‘we's’. ‘We’, the pragmat- 
ists, the fuzzies or the Deweyans, have understood how “ we’, all 
humans, use language. ‘Our’ anc-realist message does not refer just to 
‘us’ but to ‘all of us’. In this way, Rorty’s ‘we’ expands from the local 
‘we’ to ‘the universal audience’—the community of all reasonable 
people, who might understand what ‘we’ are saying.» 


This shifting of ‘we’s’ does not make the texts hard to follow, any 
more than Thatcher’s pronominal ambiguities left her audiences 
perplexed. The syntax of hegemony is rhetorically familiar. Through 
its use, Rorty can clum to be more than Rorty, the writer. ‘We 
pragmatists’ or ‘we Deweyans’ are more than a minor movement in 
contemporary philosophy: ‘we’ speak for ‘us’ liberals, democrats, 
citizens of the West, and for humanity. 


Return of the Repressed: Nationhood 


There 1s one identity largely absent in Rorty’s ‘we’s’: a national 
idenuty. ‘We Americans’ is not one of his major textual flags, 
although it is occasionally hoisted. Rorty tends to write of ‘our society’ 
rather than ‘our nation’. As quoted earlier, it 1s loyalty to ‘our society’ 
which is an end in itself. Rorty writes as if the notion of ‘society’ is 
unproblematic, as he advocares loyalty to ‘our society’ without 
specifying what a ‘society’ is. Most importantly, he does not say how 
this society (‘ours’) distinguishes itself from other ‘societies’ ın the 
world of distinctive ‘societies’. 


Although Rorty might argue for the need co situace ‘us’ in a concrete, 
historical context, he glosses over the fact that the nation-state is the 
contingent form of what is understood by ‘society’ in the contempor- 
ary world. What does it matter, it might be asked, if ‘nation’ is 
textually elided into ‘society’? The short answer is that it permits 
nationhood to remain uncriticized, even defended, while the text 
(together with its writer, its readers and its constructed community of 
‘us’) appears non-nationalist. 


Rorty’s syntax indicates that nationhood stands behind ‘societies’. 





¥ For the integranve and directive uses of ‘we’, see Peter Muhthauser and Rom Harré, 
Prenexus ana Peplis, Oxford 1990, chapter seven. 

A On the rhetoric of the ‘universal audience’, see Chum Perelman and Lucie 
Olbrechts-Tyteca, The New Rheterx:, Indiana 1969. 

3 Rorty follows a long sociological tradition of eliding ‘nation’ into ‘society’. For 
criticisms of the concept of ‘society’ in orthodox social science, see for example 
Anthony Giddens, Sesa! Theory and Modern Secielegy, Cambridge 1987; Michael Mann, 
The Sexrces of Social Power, Cambridge 1986; I. Wallerstein, ‘World-systems Analysis’, 
in A. Giddens and J.H Turner (eds), Sesa! Theory Today, Cambridge 1987, R BJ. 
Walker, ‘Sovereignty, Identity, Community’ in R.BJ. Walker and S.H. Mendlovin 
(eds), Contenadrag Severeegutes, Boulder 1990 
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Occasionally, this ıs directly expressed, especially when Rorty is 
writing of the United States. For instance, he comments: ‘] think that 
our country...is an example of the best kind of society so far 
invented’.>4 Thus, ‘the best sort of society’ is a nation-state, consid- 
ered by its citizens as ‘our country’. Sometimes the assumption of 
nationhood is expressed more indirectly. For instance, Rorty suggests 
that ‘we postmodern bourgeois liberals’ should attempt ‘to defend the 
institutions and practices of the rich North Atlantic democracies’.> 
The use of the plural—‘democracies’—1is significant. This plurality 
does not refer to a multiplicity of democratic forms, but to a multipli- 
city of independent ‘societies’ in which democratic institutions are 
situated. What the text does not specify—nor could it without going 
into the issue of nationhood—is why there should be a plurality of 
‘societies’, and thus a plurality of ‘we’s’. 


Again, the phrase ‘the institutions of democracy’ (which Rorty often 
uses) omits something crucial. In the modern age, democratic institu- 
tions developed within the nation-state, and, therefore, nationhood 
can be seen as one of the instimtions of democracy.” If so, then 
Rorty’s argument has an unstated theme: to protect democracies and 
their institutions, one (‘we’) must protect the ‘societies’ in which they 
are situated. Unless otherwise stated, this means protecting the insu- 
tutions of nationhood (‘our’ nationhood). To protect a nation is to 
protect a national identty, which, as Rorty recognizes, distinguishes 
that community from other communities. In the context of nations, 
this means preserving the nationalist myths by which nations depict 
themselves as unique ‘imagined communities’—as ‘our country In 
this way, Rorty’s argument contains within itself an implicit defence 
of the world of nations, and thus a world of nationalisms.” 


Using, and glossing over, the word ‘society’ pushes the uncomfortable 
implications of this argument to the textual margins This can be illus- 
trated by the simple textual device of replacing ‘society’ by ‘nation’. 
The replacement can be justified by Rorty's own recommendation to 
be as historically specific as possible. Using a quotation already cited 
(see footnote 20), an example of such a textual replacement can be 





4 Wild Orchids and Trotsky’, p 33 . 

3 ‘Poscmodernist Bourgeois Liberalism’, p. 198 

% For discussions of the growth of modern -political democracy and the navon-stare, 
sce: Anthony Giddens, The Nateex-Stats and Velence, Cambridge 1985; Ernest Gellner, 
Nateens and Natrenalism, Cambridge 1983 The close connection between poliucs and 
nationhood ıs not confined to Western democracies (Anthony Giddens, Ths 
Consequences of Mederatty, Cambridge 1990). Thus, Nigel Harris comments that ‘nanon- 
alsm today provides the framework and language for almost all political discussion’ 
(Natwaal Liberatren, London 1990, p 269). 

Y Rorty has written of ‘the great social hope which permeates the democranc societies 
—the hope for a co-operanve global utopia, ın which educanon and technology con- 
spire to make a peaceful life of useful, non-backbreaking, work available to everyone’ 
(‘In a Flattened World’, Lemden Revrew of Beeks, 8 April 1993, p. 3) The shift from the 
plural (‘democratic societies’) to the singular (‘a global utopia’) ts revealing. It seems to 
indicate a desire to transcend the world of ‘societies’ (or nanons), but there is no 
political strategy for undermining the plurality of socienes. Instead, these are accepted 
as the context in which the hope for a co-operatrve utopia ts formulaced and tn which, 
by smplicanon, ıt ts to be lived 
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given: ‘I hope thereby to suggest how such liberals might convince our 
nation that loyalty to itself is morality enough ’ If this has an uncom- 
fortable echo, then the echo itself 1s contained in Rorty’s own work. 
His abandonment of universal dreams, combined with his defence of 
ethnocentrism and ‘our’ own contingently exisung insututions, pro- 
vide no stance for criticizing nationalism. Instead, his views are 
adjusted to this world of nations. 


The Philosophy of Pax Americana 


Many of Rorty’s phrases suggest that ‘we’ belong to ‘the rich North 
Adianuc democracies’ as a whole, rather than to a single nation. The 
syntax of hegemony suggests that ‘we pragmatsts’ are not just 
speaking on behalf of ‘our society’, but for an alliance of ‘societies’. 
There are a number of themes in this evocation of hegemony. Three 
aspects can be briefly mentioned: (a) the unity within America; (b) the 
rhetorical construction of the alliance of the West, and (c) the 
relations between ‘our’ bloc and the rest of the world. 


(a) American Society. When Rorty describes what makes ‘our country’ 
exemplify the best sort of society, he writes as a liberal. He sees ‘the 
“progressivists” as defining the only America I care about’. The 
conservative right, he argues, threatens this America. Rorty’s poliacal 
rhetoric is far more Clinton than Bush. Indeed, Rorty has declared in 
a newspaper interview that he supported Clinton for the presidency 
aod that ‘Reagan and Bush were a disaster for the country’.9 


There ıs also a strong anu-Marxist element in this ‘progressivism’. 
Generally, Rorty situates himself to the ‘anu-ideological liberalism’ 
which, in his view, is ‘the most valuable tradition of American 
intellectual life’. The anti-Marxism of this tradition ts evident in 
Rorty’s tribute to Sydney -Hook.® Rorty praises Hook’s attack on 
‘knee-jerk liberalism’, especially that which blames ‘anything bad that 
happens on American ruling circles’. However, Rorty also distances 
himself from the McCarthyism which Hook came to represent. Rorty 
uses a softer rhetoric, and he specifically criticizes Hook’s tactics, if 
not his principles.® 


Rorty's liberalism uses the rhetoric of union rather than that of 
division. He deplores the exclusion of marginal groups from ‘our’ 
society, and he advocates a politics of incorporation. In Contingency, 
Irony and Solidarity he asks how ‘American liberals’ should talk to 
young, urban blacks (the text assumes that the latter are not liberals). 


2 “Wald Orchids and Trosky’, p 46. 

>? Scuart Jeffries, ‘Sage for a Faithless Age’, Gaeraten, 26 February 1993 

© ‘Pragmausm without Method’, in Obpctrosty, Relatresme and Trath, p. 64 

€ Ibid 

© Ibid, p. 76 

$3 In ‘Wild Orchids and Trotsky’, Rorty discusses his admiration for Hook, who had 
been a close friend of his father Rorty recounts how Hook and Rorty senior both had 
been Marxist activises in Trotskyist groups According to Rorty, it was Hook's later 
dedication to the cause of anu-Mernusm which prevented American torellectual leftists 
as a whole from being ‘buffaloed by the Marxists’ (p 49) 
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More effective than addressing ‘these people’ as ‘fellow human beings’ 
would be to talk to them as ‘our fellow Americans—to insist that it is 
Outrageous that an American should live without hope’ (emphases in 
original). 


In writing thus, Rorty draws upon the nanonalist rhetoric of Amer- 
ican mythology—the image of the land of hope. This rhetoric, which 
is so familiar in both liberal and conservative US politics, recreates 
the image of America as the special nation, the special community of 
‘us’. By recommending this rhetoric, Rorty is conserving nationalist 
mythology for ‘our’ use, for accomplishing ‘our’ union. In conse- 
quence, nationalism underwrites ‘our’ liberalism, as it does the 
Democratic poliucs of Clinton. Indeed, Rorty openly declares that ‘we 
Deweyans are sentmentally patriotic about America’. Thus, start- 
ing from where ‘we’ are, ‘we’ retain the means to declare ‘our’ patriot- 
ism for ‘our country’, the best of societies. 


(b) The Western Alliance. Rorty recommends that a particular way of 
doing philosophy and of doing politics should be ‘our’ way—the way 
of the Western democracies. ‘We' should give up grand theorizing, 
and adopt a non-1deological pragmatism which matches ‘our’ place 
and times. After all, ‘our society has, tacitly, given up on the idea that 
theology or philosophy will supply general rules’ for solving the 
problems of politics. But which is ‘our’ society? Have all the West- 
ern societies given up on philosophy, or is one society in the 
vanguard, showing the way to the rest, just as ‘we pragmatists’ are 
leading the way in philosophy? 


When Rorty praises John Dewey, he situates his own pragmatism. In 
Philosophy and the Msrror of Nature, Rorty claimed that Dewey is one of 
the three most important philosophers of the twentieth century, the 
other two being Wittgenstein and Heidegger. Recently, Dewey seems 
to have pulled in front of his two European rivals. He has now 
become simply ‘my hero’. The point is not that Rorty chooses an 
American as his philosophical hero, but that he specifically praises 
Dewey for representing American characteristics. Or, at least, Rorty 
himself does not praise Dewey directly in this way, for the praise is 
reproduced indirectly. 


One of Rorty's main recommendations is that ‘we’ should let philoso- 
phy take second place to democracy, for nothing is more important 





64 Comtrngency, Irony and Solidarity, p. 19L The same paragraph discusses how Danes 
and Italans saved Jews during the Naz occupation. Interestingly, Rorty does not 
advocate that the Danes and Italians should have thought of particular Jews as fellow- 

Danes or fellow-Itelians, bur ‘as a fellow Milanese, or a fellow Judander, or a fellow 
member of the same unton or profession, or a fellow bocce player, or a fellow parent of 
smal] children’ (pp. 190-1). The national identification, recommended to fellow Amer- 
icans, 1s conspicuous by its absence It ts as if the nationalism of ‘others’ is less com- 
fortable, awakening echoes in a way which ‘ours’ does nor 
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than the preservation of liberal insticutions. In “The Priority of 
Democracy to Philosophy’ Rorty reminds readers of the intellectual 
and cultural history behind his essay’s title and its main message. 
Dewey ‘admired the American habit of giving democracy priority 
over philosophy’; Rorty also points out that Emerson thought Dewey's 
pragmatism to be ‘characteristically American’. According to 
Rorty, Dewey was accused of ‘blowing up the optimism and flexibil- 
ity’ of the American way of life into a whole philosophical system. 
Rorty comments: ‘So he did, but his reply was that «sy philosophical 
system is going to be an attempt to express the ideals of some commun- 
ity’s way of life’. In this way, Dewey was able co expanate on ‘the 
special advantages’ of his community ‘over other commuaitues’.” 


Rorty's championing of Dewey (and his quoting, with apparent 
approval, what others said about Dewey's Americanism) enables the 
unsayable to be said. Rorty repeacs praise for the American way of 
doing things, whilst not directly uttering the praise himself. Accord- 
ing to others (Emerson, unnamed critics, Dewey himself), pragmatism 
is typically American; and, according to Rorty, ‘we’ Deweyans praise 
such pragmatism. If Rorty had himself drawn out the implied connec- 
tions, he would be claiming thar his own philosophy of pragmatism is 
characteriscically American and that he, Rorty, by praising (Amer- 
ican) pragmatism, is praising the special advantages of his community 
(nation) over other communities (nauons). That thought is too nation- 
alist to be uttered directly. It would undermine the hegemonic 
aspiration to speak for ‘us’ liberals ın the other Western democracies. 
Nevertheless, the thought remains scattered within the text, waiting to 
be assembled. 


(c) Speaking for the Whole World. The voice of hegemony must seek a 
wider audience of ‘us’. Rorty constantly argues that ‘we’ should 
extend ‘ourselves’. In fact, he claims that this drive to incorporate 
‘others’ distinguishes his tolerant ethnocentrism from pig-headed 
varieties. ‘Ours’ is an ethnocentrism of inclusion rather than exclu- 
sion. He urges that ‘we’ ‘keep trying to expand our sense of “us” as 
far as we can’: ‘we’ should try to note the similarities between ‘us’ and 
marginalized people ‘whom we still instinctively chink of as “they” 
rather than “us” ’.7? The good intentions and the humanitarian toler- 
ance are undeniable, especially in relanon to internal US politics, 
where, as has been seen, expanding the sense of ‘we’ involves empha- 
sizing a sense of nationality. Nevertheless, Rorty specifically applies 
his message to the world at large.” The movement of the categoriz- 
ation is significant. ‘We’ change ‘them’ from ‘them’ into ‘us’. ‘They’ 





9 See, in particular, “Thugs and Theonsts a reply to Bernstein’, Pastal Theery, 1987, 
15, P- $67. 

P ‘The Priority of Democracy to Philosophy’, p 294. 

™ ‘Science as Solidarity’, pp 49—50, emphasis in original In ‘Wild Orchids and Trot- 
sky’, Rorty directly associates himself with Dewey's vision of America: ‘I see America 
pretty much as Whitman and Dewey did, as opening a prospect of illimitable demo- 
cratic vistas’ (p. 32). 

T Coatrugency, lromy and Solidarity, p. 196. 
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acs, in ‘Cosmopolitaniam without Emencipanon’, p. 21ff. 
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are the ones to be incorporated and recategorized, while ‘we’ remain 
‘ourselves’ with the same self-identity. In fact, ‘we’ may not need to 
change ‘ourselves’ for ‘Western social and political thought may have 
had the last comcepiwal/ revolunon it needs’.74 


‘We’ have ambitions to spread ‘ourselves’—‘our’ message, ‘our’ way 
of politics—across the globe. ‘Our’ time has come, for ‘we pragmat- 
ists’ should see ‘the history of humanity...as the gradual spread of 
certain virtues typical of the democratic West’. ‘We’ hope to incor- 
porate all others into ‘our’ way of doing things: ‘Deweyan pragmatists 
urge us to think of ourselves as part of a pageant of historical progress 
which will gradually encompass all of the human race’. 


Here ıs the tone of the new Pax Americana. The philosophy distances 
itself from the rhetoric of the Cold War. It claums to have a suppos- 
edly non-ideological message for supposedly non-ideological times. 
The American way—the way of non-ideological pragmatism—is 
recommended for all. On a number of occasions, Rorty has criticized 
French philosophy for being too theoretical, too wedded to the 
universalism of the Enlightenment. Burt, as he says, the issue is wider 
than philosophy for he ts responding to a ‘massive phenomenon’ 
which 1s ‘the post-war failure of American nerve’ and ‘the loss of 
America’s hopes to lead the nations’.77 


Although Rorty does not explicitly reclaim the role for his nation, his 
rhetoric implies a reclamation. ‘We’ hope to spread ‘ourselves’, and 
‘our’ way, across the globe, for ‘we’ are the force of historical pro- 
gress. If ‘we’ succeed, ‘we’ will lead the nations. Thus, Rorty writes of 
his hope that ‘America will continue to set an example of increasing 
tolerance and equality’. He does not specify to whom this example 
is being set, nor who ‘they’, the followers of ‘our’ example, should be. 
But the rest of the world can be assumed. 


The Text as Flag 


There, ın philosophical outline, is the nationalism of the Pax Amer- 
icana. This nauonalism, unlike some older forms, does not speak with 
narrow ferocity for the nation. Instead, it draws its moral force to lead 
the nations from 1ts own proclaimed reasonableness. The global amb- 
tions are to be presented as the voice of tolerance (‘our’ tolerance), 
even doubt (‘our’ doubt, ‘our’ modesty). All the while, ‘we’ are to 
keep a sense of ‘ourselves’. And a sense of ‘others’: the mad and the 


74 Ibid, p 63, emphasis ın original In this regard, Rorty’s position 1s simular to Fran- 
cis Fukuyama’s The End of History and the Last Man, London 1992 Both Fukuyama end 
Rorty anucipate, and hope for, the end of ideological battles, as Western democranc 
ideals are spread through the world Both downplay the relations between nanonalism 
and the Western democratc natton-state. Fukuyama specifically views nanonalism as 
a form of ‘tribalism’ which belongs to an earlier stage of historical development and 
which wil wither away in the post-historical, post-ideological world 
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bad, who cling to dangerous absolutes, opposing ‘our’ pragmatic, 
non-ideological politics. It should be noted how easily new enemies— 
the religious fundamentalists, particularly Islamic fundamentalists— 
can replace old Soviet demons in this ideological matrix. 


It has become customary for cultural analysts to treat objects, such as 
flags, as if they were texts. The process can be reversed, so that the 
text appears as a flag. Rorty’s texts, with their drum-beat of ‘we's, 
seek to enrol ‘us’, his readers, in their literary march. Rorty’s flag (or 
his collection of flags for every ‘us’) may be vastly preferable to other 
flags—such as those of the religious fundamentalists or the ethnic 
cleansers. However, if the text is a flag, then its patterns must be read. 
Between the printed lines are white stripes; at a metaphorical squint, 
Rorty's words are striped with warning red. White stars on a blue 
background twinkle among his marginalia. And together they beckon 
‘us’ with charm, tempting ‘us’ to leave ‘our’ dreams behind. 
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eter Wollen 


Our Post-Communism: 
The Legacy of Karl Kautsky 


tłecently, as a result of preparing for this paper, I read for the first time Karl 
Cautsky’s Bolshevism at a Deadlock, published in German, in September 1930, 
is Der Bolschewismeus tn der Sackgasse—which we could better translate perhaps 
is No Way Through for Bolshevism. I found this an extraordinary book, both 
yecause of the nature of its approach to Soviet Communism, and also 
yecause of the uncanny topicality of its discussion of the problems that 
vould face the former Soviet Union after the unavoidable collapse of the 
-ommunist regime. 


3efore going further to describe Kautsky’s book, I would like to say a little 
tbout Kautsky’s career and reputation, which perhaps does something to 
‘xplain why it was so long before I read this book and why its contents were 
o unexpected to me. Karl Kautsky was born in Prague in October 1854, a 
nember of the generation immediately after Marx and Engels, but before 
-enin and Luxemburg. His outstanding contemporaries within what is now 
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known as the ‘classical Marxist tradition’ were Labriola, Mehring and 
Plekhanov. Kautsky joined the Social-Democratic Party in 1875, while 
a student in Vienna. At that time, Lenin was five, Luxemburg four 
and Trotsky had not yet been born. In 1883 (Trotsky now four) Kaur- 
sky became founding editor of Nexe Zest, the leading Marxist journal 
in Germany for four decades, finally being forced to resign, signifi- 
cantly enough, in 1917, by which ume he was in his early sixes. 


During these four decades Kautsky dominated the development of 
Marxist theory, both in the SPD and, because of the leading role of the 
German workers’ party in the Second International, in the European 
workers’ movement in general. His major theoretical and scholarly 
work Ths Agrarian Questton was published in 1899, shortly before 
Lenin's The Development of Capitalism tn Russia. These two works can be 
seen as the initiators of the pre-1917 efflorescence of classical Marxist 
theory, attempting to update Marx and Engels with studies of finance 
capital (Hilferding), the nationalities problem (Bauer), and imperial- 
ism, culminating in a series of controversial works on this subject by 
Bukharin, Luxemburg, Lenin and, again, Kautsky. Contemporary 
and connected with these theoretical contributions, there were also a 
series of sharp and extremely polemical political debates. Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Luxemburg, Pannekoek and Kautsky all put forward their differ- 
ing analyses of the Russian Revolucion of 1905; Bukharin, Luxemburg, 
Lenin and Kautsky argued over their response to the First World War 
and the nature of imperialism; and of course Lenin, Luxemburg, 
Trotsky and Kautsky also took different positions on the 1917 Russian 
Revolution and its aftermath. 


It was as a result of this last wave of debates that Kautsky was defini- 
tively cast in the role of traitor to Marxism and the socialist cause, 
first by Lenin ın his The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, 
and then by Trotsky in his Terrorism and Communism. The reason, 
understandably, was Kauctsky’s early and outspoken opposition to the 
path taken by the Bolsheviks, beginning in early 1918, after the dis- 
persal of the elected Consutuent National Assembly. From then on 
the polemics between the Communists and Kautsky, still continuing 
within the framework of classical Marxism, grew ever more polarized, 
as the Communist regime became steadily more despouc and Kaut- 
sky, ever more insistently, and still on Marxist grounds, gave his 
moral support to insurrection against it 


Hus voice, however, also became ever more lonely, as he found himself 
disagreeing, not only with the Communists themselves, but also with 
renegades from within the Communist movement, such as Trotsky, 
and even with old Social-Democrat comrades from among the Men- 
sheviks aod the Austro-Marxists (Dan, Bauer) who argued, in effect, 
for the possibility of a ‘barbaric road’ to socialism. He was prepared, 
he wrote, to be the Cassandra of Social-Democracy. ‘If I remain iso- 
lated, then diva ot salvavi animam meam [I spoke out and I saved my 
own soul]. Cassandra remained isolated too. But at least she was not 
gagged.’ Kautsky died the day after his eighty-fourth birthday, in 
Amsterdam, where he had fled from Vienna, after the German inva- 
sion of Austria, before that of Holland. 
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I should add that Kautsky hardly fared better in his relations with 
what we now think of as ‘Western Marxists’ — indeed, one of the most 
virulent attacks on him came from the council Communist Karl 
Korsch, whose work is usually included in the Western Marxist 
canon. The Western Marxists, of course, wanted to break with the 
whole ‘classical Marxist’ tradition and, as Martin Jay puts it, ‘in fact, 
if there was anything on which Western Marxists ... completely 
agreed, it is the utter repudiation of the legacy of the Second Inter- 
national’. I shall return to this point later. 


A Revolution Against ‘Capital’ 


In Bolshevism at a Deadlock, written ın response to Stalin’s first Five 
Year Plan and the collectivization of agriculture, Kautsky argues that 
Lenin, in the aurumn of 1917, acted ‘mainly’ in pursuit of a high ideal. 
But, once he and the Bolshevik party had attained power, they used it 
as ‘an instrument for conjuring up overnight a fully developed social- 
istic system of production for a nation, the great majority of which 
consisted of illiterates and primitive peasant culuvators.... This wild 
experiment can only end in disastrous collapse.... While the toiling 
masses perish on all sides, the schemes devised to pull them out of the 
slough get steadily more impressive. At the same time, the nervous 
tension becomes acuter as the situation becomes more desperate. The 
more gigantic the plan, the shorter the time allotted for its realization, 
and the more violent the means employed to achieve results which 
only Aladdin’s magic lamp could make possible.’ 


Kautsky perceived, in 1930, a number of specific problems which 
Soviet Communism had to face. First, the Soviet Union had neither 
the level of industrial development, the technological resources, the 
management skills (especially in distribution and planning), the 
necessary trained intelligentsia, nor a sufficiently skilled labour force 
to embark on the collectivization and plan programme. Instead collec- 
tivization meant, in effect, forced labour, the terroristic expropriation 
and super-exploitation of the peasants in the hope thar, in this way, 
the industrial working class could at least be fed, albeit by starving 
and massacring the peasants. For Kautsky, this policy flew in the face 
of reason, democratic values, and, most important of all, Marxism. 
The Soviet Commuaists, instead of recognizing that conditions were 
not ripe in Russia for a rapid transition to socialism and seeking to 
adapt their policies to the real level of economic development in their 
country, were simply rushing headlong into a world of catastrophic 
fantasy. This was indeed, 1n Gramsci’s words, the ‘revolution against 
Das Kapital’. 


Moreover, the working class itself had been denied all political and 
democratic rights, as trade unions and factory councils were trans- 
formed into submissive instruments of the Party apparatus, and all 
other democratic means of expression (election, publication, even 
public gathering) were banned or controlled. In Kautsky’s view, basic 
democratic rights (parliamentary elections, free press, etc.) should, in 
any case, be extended, not simply to the working class but to the 
whole of society. Full and deepened democracy was an essential 
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precondition of socialism, as recognized, Kautsky argued, by Marx in 
his analysis of the Paris Commune. In the Soviet Union, however, not 
only had normal democratic rights been abolished, but the workers 
were not even able to protect themselves against completely unaccept- 
able work practices and conditions. “The Soviet system, which trans- 
fers the methods of monarchical autocracy from politics to industry, 
gradually increases the rights of the factory directors over the workers, 
but at the same time puts these directors under continuous control 
and restriction by political and economic judicatures, which does not 
leave them any initiative and prevents them doing anything on their 
own....An enormous bureaucratic apparatus is built up in order to 
control the people entrusted with the management of production, 
which only results in paralysing them and the entre apparatus of 
production.’ 


Moreover, this top-down control over the workers created the condi- 
tions for ruthless exploitation. ‘What the capitalists of Europe and 
America are doing under the pressure of the present crisis, i.e. reduc- 
ing wages in order to increase profits and accumulate more capital, 
the Soviet rulers are doing systematically on the basis of their Five 
Year Plan, thanks to their excessive power over the workers. What 
the capitalists are doing in this direction is mere child’s play com- 
pared with the happenings in Soviet Russia.’ It was inconceivable to 
Kautsky that socialists could condone this ruthless suppression and 
exploitation of the working clas, sumply because a section of that class 
had been promoted to absolute, arbitrary power and because owner- 
ship of the means of production had been transferred to the state. 
Furthermore, all this exploitation of the workers would inevitably be 
for nothing, if only because of the irrational way in which economic 
planning was conceived and carried out by Stalin. 


As Marxists, Kautsky points out, the Communists should re-read the 
second volume of Das Kapital, even if ‘their Marxism 1s unfortunately 
confined to regarding the works of Marx as Holy Writ’. There Marx 
says that in order to prevent the disorganization of the economic 
structure, the different branches of production must always be in true 
proportion to one another in accordance with the existing technical 
and social conditions. Certain means of production must be used in 
producing goods for personal consumption. Of these, a certain per- 
centage must be used in the production of foodstuffs, and another 
percentage in producing goods of cultural value. A second large group 
of means of production must be used for manufacturing new means 
of production and renewing worn-out equipment, and so on. 


In the Soviet Union, however, there is no such proportionality 
between branches. In fact, home consumption has been curtailed and 
reduced, ‘in order to leave a surplus with which to pay for factories, 
power-stations, machinery...’ etc. Personal consumption is sup- 
posed to wait until later. However, the output of means of production 
has been skewed towards ‘military needs, rather than to the require- 
ments of production.... This ıs one of the main reasons why heavy 
industries are so much favoured.’ At the same time, the transport- 
ation infrastructure 1s neglected. Add to this the low productivity 
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growth which naturally follows the suppression of a free and creative 
intelligentsia and, indeed, a free and creative working class. Instead, 
the Communists simply aim to produce more machines, to be oper- 
ated by workers lacking both the skills and incentives to increase the 
productivity of their labour, precisely because they are denied both 
basic democratic rights and consumer goods.—All this, I remind you, 
was written in 1930 or 1931. 


Modalities of Collapse 


Kautsky concluded that the system was destined to collapse. He 
thought that, most likely, there would be peasant uprisings—as of 
course did occur, but which were ruthlessly suppressed. There ts no 
doubt that Kautsky underestimated the time-scale of collapse. It took 
sixty years longer than he first imagined. But his prognosis, on the 
level of the possible rather than the probable, was remarkably accu- 
rate in many respects. First, in the long run, the crisis ‘will not stop 
short before the Communist Party and the Red Army...the fate 
which threatens the Communist Party is co rot in a rotting Russia’. ‘It 
is quite possible that in this situation it will be split up, before it is 
completely annihilated. When formerly an autocratic system was 
threatened by a revolution, a great state of nervousness was wont to 
lay hold of its partisans. They realized that things could not continue 
as they had been, but they did not, however, wish to sacrifice any of 
the essentials of the former basis of their existence. The most varied, 
most contradictory plans were put forward to wash the soiled coat 
without wetting it.’ 


In this crisis stage, opinion will be divided between policies of sever- 
ity and leniency. ‘Concessions, however, are so timidly granted that 
they do not improve marters....In such a situation the government 
may turn itself how it will, everything it does is wrong, whether its 
course be to the right or to the left. Everything must miscarry as soon 
as the system on which it rests, and which it will not give up, has 
become the obvious cause of its downfall.’ Against this background, a 
‘zigzag course and growing rifts...announce the downfall of the 
Communist Party’. Its unity ‘may fall to pieces’ and confusion will 
then set in. In fact, for ‘a state with r50 million inhabitants, who have 
never in history, even for a single year, had the opportunity of organ- 
izing themselves in large associations covering the whole state, have 
never yet had the opportunity of receiving information through a free 
press for any length of time, never had the opportunity to see their 
programme presented and applied by great parties in the represent- 
ative body of the state: a state of this kind, if its masses once start to 
move, must, to begin with, necessarily become the scene of an appar- 
ently interminable confusion.’ 


“What is to be done?’ Kautsky asks, with bitter-sweet trony. First, 
there must be elections to ‘a new national assembly which should 
work out a constitution for a democratic parliamentary [not presiden- 
tial] Republic’. Socialists should put away sectarian intolerance. They 
should even be prepared to welcome elements of the old Communist 
Party They should seek office on a platform of creating a viable 
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mixed economy. The first priority must be labour legislation: ‘to 
bring to the workers all that their brothers in some countries of the 
West already have—far-reaching protection of workers, sound dwell- 
ings, independence of Works Councils towards the Board of Manage- 
ment, complete freedom of the trade unions, insurance corresponding 
with the level of wages in the case of unemployment, sickness, infirm- 
ity and old age’. 


In the industrial sector, there should be a mix of state-owned, capital- 
ist, cooperative and communally-owned enterprises. ‘If the Soviet 
State collapses, it will be the most urgent task of its successors to pro- 
vide for the undisturbed conunuity of production, the more so the 
more piuable the economic conditions which they find. One can as 
little transform nationalized production into capitalist production at 
one blow without incurring danger, as vice versa.’ 


Agriculture too should be mixed. State farms should, for the most 
part, pass to communal ownership and private plots should be 
encouraged. The state should retain control of ‘natural monopolies’ 
such as railroads, forests, mines, petroleum resources and so on. 
Trade on the other hand should be liberalized. In general, in accord- 
ance with socialist principle, policy should be guided by the converg- 
ence of interest of workers and consumers, each with their own 
representative associations. Politically, the constituent nations of the 
Soviet Union should be free to secede, although Socialists will argue 
for staying at least within a customs union, with the aim of re-creating 
a new federal structure on a basis of equality. 


Between Communism and Social-Democracy 


I realize I have given a very summary montage of Kautsky’s principles 
and views, but I hope I have conveyed something of the reasons why 
I was so astonished to discover Kautsky’s book, written with such 
trenchancy and foresight, six decades before the events thar it pre- 
dicts. Now I want to ask why Kautsky’s book was lost to history and, 
more important, what this tells us about the fate of the intellectual and 
political tradition which produced ic ‘Classical Marxism’, at whose 
centre Kautsky lived and worked. 


After the 1905 Revolution in Russia, Kautsky found himself, for the 
first ume, outflanked to the left within the Second International, both 
by Luxemburg and by Lenin. Although all three of them opposed the 
First World War, Luxemburg and Lenin, now 1n agreement, still pos- 
tioned themselves to Kautsky’s left, as intransigents rather than 
moderates. All three also engaged in fierce polemics about the nature 
of imperialism and its role in determining the course and outcome of 
the war. Kaucsky’s contribution was unexpected and surprisingly far- 
sighted: he argued that imperialism, 1n the sense of military struggle 
for territory or spheres of influence, was a political phase of capital- 
ism, rather than a new economic stage, as both Luxemburg and Lenin 
maintained. Kautsky foresaw a possible new post-war phase of ‘ultra- 
imperialism’, the management of national conflicts on a global scale 
under United States hegemony, with a return to free trade rather than 
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protectionism, and even a subsequent decolonization process to head 
off intensifying national liberation struggles. Lenin considered this ‘a 
complete renunciation of those same revolutionary principles of 
Marxism that the writer [Kautsky] has championed for decades’. 


Thus the battle lines were drawn. Next came 1917. This time Luxem- 
burg joined Kautsky in criticism of Lenin. But although Kautsky wel- 
comed and made use of Luxemburg’s support, it is clear thar their 
difference with Lenin was scarcely greater than the difference between 
the two of them. Both called for more democracy, but for Luxemburg 
this meant through workers’ councils (or Soviets), whereas for Kaut- 
sky it meant through the Constituent Assembly. Now the positions 
were clearly delineated: vanguard party (Lenin), councils (Luxemburg), 
parliament (Kautsky). Lenin consolidated state power; Luxemburg 
and Kautsky were isolated in the breakaway USPD (an independent 
left-socialist party). After Luxemburg was killed, her followers left the 
USPD for the Communists, and in 1923 Kautsky and the remainder of 
the USPD went back into the mainstream Social-Democrats, now 
clearly a reformist force, in which Kautsky no longer had much 
influence. The workers’ movement was now polarized between the 
Communists who wielded state power and the reformist Socialists 
who were drifting steadily away from their revolutionary Marxist 
past. Kautsky was left stranded in between. 


It was not until after the Second World War that there were attempts 
to create a new space between the two, which culminated in the redis- 
covery of Western Marxism in the 1950s and 1960s. Western Marx- 
ism itself, the product of the generation born in the 18908 (Gramsci, 
Beojamin, Horkheimer, Breton, Marcuse), was hostile to its elders 
and predecessors. Subsequently, the 1968 movements it inspired were 
directed against both Communist and Social-Democrat parties— 
both Lenin and, by implication, Kautsky. In this new context, Kaut- 
sky in particular was ignored and his work played no part in the 
intellectual formation of these movements. If mentioned ar all, it 
was to be dismissed as ‘scientistic, deterministic, economisuc’, in 
Martin Jay’s crisp words, nineteenth-century, nono-revolutionary and 
bureaucratic in its basic outlook. The only tendency in classical 
Marxism which was seriously revived was that of council commun- 
ism. In the ‘index of names cited or insulted’ in the Internationale 
Situattonniste, for instance, both Kautsky and Lenin are insultingly 
characterized as ‘bwreancrate’, whereas Luxemburg and Pannekoek 
emerge unscathed. 


Democracy, Transition, Ultra-Imperialism 


Interestingly enough, there is no entry for ‘Democracy’ in the index of 
Martin Jay’s canonical study of Western Marxism, Marxism and Total- 
ity, although ‘“Meta-subyect’ gets no less than 35 entries, some of them 
covering several pages. ‘Freedom’ fares slighly better, but the discus- 
sions of the concept separate it completely from the problems of 
representative democracy, or indeed other forms of democracy, and 
concentrate instead on questions of subjectivity and dis-alienation. 
The reason for this, I think, is that Western Marxism, as it crystallized 
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politically in the 19603, was used primarily to validate extra- 
parliamentary actions, and of course had weak ues with the trade 
unions and with the working class in general. Indeed, the movement 
of 1968 was strongly opposed to all parliamentary parties and to all 
trade unions, generally regarded as reformist and bureaucratic in 
their essence. In contrast, '68 political thought was strongly inflected 
by the ‘spontaneous general strike’ legacy of Luxemburg and the coun- 
cilist tradition of Pannekoek, as well as the kind of radical vanguard- 
ism which Kautsky dismissed as ‘Blanquist’ and was superseded in 
his own time by the rise of the mass party. 


In effect, as we have seen, Kautsky, once isolated by his centrist anti- 
war position and finally dismissed from Newe Zeit, found himself 
squeezed out of influence between the mass of the Communist Party 
on the one hand, reinforced intellectually by its ultra-left opponents 
and satellites—councilism and Trotskyism, and, on the other hand, 
mainstream Social-Democracy, which simply went over to straight, 
non-Marxist opportunist positions. Even those of Kautsky’s friends in 
the unhappy 2th International who tried to steer a principled path 
between the discredited Second and ascendant Communist Third 
International were drawn, often enough, into defence of the revolu- 
tionary potential of the Soviet Union, on the basis of its nationaliz- 
ation of the means of production, abolition of the market and officially 
‘Marxist’ ideology. And then, when Western Marxism reappeared, its 
supporters and interpreters tried to pick up and pursue some of the 
threads left hanging since the demise of the non-Communist Left in 
1921/1922, but concentrated on council communism, rather than on 
Social-Democracy, as represented by Kautsky’s critique. In effect, 
they positioned themselves to the ‘left’ rather than to the ‘right’ of 
Communism, as these terms had been defined by the Communists 
themselves. 


Now that the collapse of Soviet Communism has changed the situa- 
tion once again, perhaps it is time to reconsider Kautsky and the 
‘classical Marxist’ tradition he represented. Indeed, perhaps it is time 
for a more general reappraisal of scientism, historicism and econo- 
mism, the principal evils his work was said to represent. Kautsky was 
not a brilliant theorist in the Western Marxist sense. Nonetheless, it 
was his scientific approach to the working of the economy in history 
that enabled him to make a remarkably accurate assessment of the 
future course of events in the Soviet Union. His basic mode of think- 
ing remained that of historical materialism, from which he had 
learned that socialism could only be achieved when capitalism had 
provided the economic preconditions through the development of the 
productive forces. The other principal precondition was the achieve- 
ment of full democracy and what we would now call hegemony by the 
working class and its political representatives. Once again, he was 
wrong about the time required, but his conclusion was correct. 


There was a third important area of his thought. I want to conclude 
with a brief comment on the implications of his much-abused theory 
of ‘ultra-rmperialism’. Looked at afresh, I would argue that Kautsky’s 
concept now fits well with Wallenstein’s world-system theory, if we 
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see it as one component of Wallenstein’s model of a long-range sys- 
temic alternation between rivalry and hegemony within capitalist 
world-systems. The inner logic of Kautsky’s position, it seems to me, 
also suggests thar the full potential of socialism is itself problematic 
until capitalism has expanded to the point where ıt has created the 
possibility of global change. This implies, of course, not only that 
Lenin was indeed wrong when he characterized his model of imperial- 
ism as that of the ‘highest stage’ of capitalism (instead of ‘the most 
recent’, as he put it in his first draft), but that Mandel, Jameson and 
others may also be premature in talking about ‘lace capitalism’, when 
they characterize our current era. Revolutions, Mehring said, have a 
long wind, like marathon runners, but then, so does capitalism. 
World capitalism has clearly entered a new stage of globalization, 
superseding Manchesterism, classical imperialism, and the expanded 
Fordism of the postwar years. 


In this context, I believe the time has come to acknowledge the long- 
term theoretical and political cost of the Russian Revolution, which 
channelled Marxism into its own self-serving orthodoxy. It is especially 
important to look again at the debates on representative democracy, 
the historically necessary conditions for the transition to socialism 
aod the concept of ‘ultra-imperialism’. These are issues which West- 
ern Marxism has neglected or allowed Leninism to preempt. The time 
has come for a redefinition, even a refoundation, of socialism in the 
West, now thar strategic debate is no longer polarized and displaced 
by Cold War politcs. 


At the same ume, we should also note how Luxemburg, Lenin and 
Kautsky all fell prey, in different ways, to the wish to accelerate his- 
tory. Socialists should accept that it may be better to have a realistic 
hope, however historically distant, than a false hope based on a 
deformed foreshortening, however immediate and close at hand it 
may seem to be. We should once again give priority to the goal rather 
than the movement. We must reverse the terms set so disastrously in 
the Soviet Union, where indeed the Communist movement became 


everything and the goal of socialism nothing. 
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motifs 
Slavoj Zizek 


From Courtly Love 
to The Crying Game 


Why speak about courtly love (emoxr coxrtois) today, in the age of 
permissiveness, when sexual encounter is often nothing more than a 
‘quickie’ in some dark corner of an office? The impression that 
courtly love is something out of date, long superseded by modern 
manners, is a lure which blinds us to the fact that the logic of courtly 
love still defines the parameters within which the two sexes relate to 
each other. This, however, in no way implies the evolutionary model 
in which courtly love would provide the elementary matrix allowing 
us to generate its later, more complex variations. My thesis, on the 
contrary, is that history has to be read retroactively: the anatomy of 
man offers the key to the anatomy of ape, as Marx puts it. It ıs only 
the emergence of masochism, of the masochist couple, towards the 
end of the last century, which enables us to grasp the libidinal 
economy of courtly love. 


The first trap to be avoided apropos of courtly love is the erroneous 
notion of sublimation, of the Lady as the sublime object: as a rule, one 
evokes here spiritualization, a shift from the object of raw sensual 
coveting to elevated spiritual longing—the Lady is thus perceived as a 
kind of spiritual guide into the higher sphere of religious ecstasy, 
somehow in the sense of Dante’s Beatrice. In contrast to this, Lacan 
emphasizes a series of features which belie such a spiritualization: 
true, the Lady in courtly love loses concrete features and is addressed 
as an abstract Ideal, so that ‘writers have noted that all the poets seem 
to be addressing the same person... In this poetic field the feminine 
object ıs empted of all real substance.’? However, this abstract 
character of the Lady has nothing to do with spiritual purification; 1¢ 
rather points towards the abstraction thar pertains to a cold, 
distanced, inhuman parmer—the Lady is in no way a warm, 
compassionate, understanding fellow-creature: 


By means of a form of sublimation specific to art, poetic creation consists 
10 positing an object I can only describe as terrifying, an inhuman parmer 
The Lady ıs never characterized for any of her real, concrete virtues, for 


‘This forms a chapter from The Metastases of Enpeyment, Verso, forthcoming. 
1 Jacques Lacan, The Esbacs of Psychoamalyns, London 1992, p 149 


her wisdom, her prudence, or even her competence. If she ıs described as 
wise, it is only because she embodies an tmmeterial wisdom or because she 
represents its functions more than she exercises them. On the contrary, she 
is as arbitrary as possible in the tests she imposes on her servant? 


The relationship of the knight to the Lady ts thus the relationship of 
the subject—-bondsman, vassal, to his feudal Master—Sovereign who 
subjects her vassal to senseless, outrageous, impossible, arbitrary, 
capricious ordeals. It is precisely in order to emphasize the non- 
spiritual nature of these ordeals that Lacan quotes a poem about a 
Lady who commanded her servant literally to lick her arse: the poet 
complains about the bad smells that await him down there (one 
knows the sad state of personal hygiene in the Middle Ages), about the 
imminent danger that, while fulfilling his duty, the Lady will urinate 
on his head... The Lady is thus as far as possible from any kind of 
purified spirituality: she functions as an inhuman partner in the 
precise sense of a radical Otherness which is wholly incommensurable 
with our needs and desires; as such, she is simultaneously a kind of 
automaton, a machine which randomly utters meaningless demands. 
This coincidence of absolute, inscrutable Otherness and pure 
machine is what confers on the Lady her uncanny, monstrous 
character—the Lady is the Other which is #oż our ‘fellow-creature’, i.e. 
with whom no relationship of empathy is possible. This traumatic 
Otherness is what Lacan designates by the Freudian term das Ding, the 
Thing. The idealization of the Lady, her elevation to a spiritual, 
ethereal Ideal, is therefore to be conceived as a strictly secondary 
phenomenon, a narcissistic projection whose function is to render 
invisible her traumatic, intolerable dimension. In this precise and 
limited sense, Lacan concedes that ‘the element of idealizing exalt- 
ation that is expressly sought out in the ideology of courtly love has 
certainly been demonstrated; it is fundamentally narcissistic in 
character’.4 Deprived of every real substance, the Lady functions as a 
mirror onto which the subject projects his narcissistic ideal—or, to 
quote Christina Rossetti’s sonnet ‘In an Artist's Studio’ which speaks 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s relationship to Elizabeth Siddal, his Lady: 
‘not as she is, but as she fills his dream’.5 However, the crucial accent 
lies elsewhere. 


The mirror may on occasion imply the mechanisms of narcissism, and 
especially the dimension of destrucnon or aggression that we will 
encounter subsequently. But it also fulfills another role, a role as limre. It 


3 Ibid., p 150. Translation corrected. 

* Ibid., p. I5L 

5 It ıs clear, therefore, that it would be a fateful mistake to idenufy the Lady in courtly 
love, this unconditional Ideal of the Woman, with the woman insofar as she is not 
submitted to phallic enjoyment the opposinon between the everyday, ‘tamed’ woman 
with whom sexual relationship may appear possible, and the Lady qua ‘inhuman 
parmer’, has nothing whatsoever co do with the opposinon of woman submitted to 
phallic signifier and woman qua bearer of the Other enjoyment. The Lady is the 
projection of man’s narcissistic Ideal, her figure emerges as the result of the 
masochisuc pact by way of which woman accepts the role of dominatrm in the theatre 
staged by man. For that reason, Rossetti’s ‘Beata Beatrm’, for example, is not to be 
perceived as the figuration of the Other enjoyment as with Isolde’s love death in 
Wagner's Tritan, we are dealing with men’s fantasy 
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is that which cannot be crossed. And the only organization in which it 
participares is that of the inaccessibility of the object î 


In other words, before we yield to the commonplaces on how the Lady 
in courtly love has nothing to do with actual women, on how she 
stands for the man’s narcissistic projection which involves the 
mortification of the actual, flesh-and-blood woman, we have to 
answer the question: where does that empty surface come from, that 
cold, neutral screen which opens up the space for possible 
projections? That is to say, if we are to project onto the mirror our 
narcissistic ideal, the mute mirror-surface must already be there. This 
surface functions as a kind of ‘black hole’ in reality, as a limit whose 
Beyond is inaccessible. 


The next crucial feature of courtly love is chat it is thoroughly a matter 
of courtesy and etiquette; it has absolutely nothing to do with some 
elementary passion overflowing all barriers and disregarding all social 
rules. We are dealing with a strictly codified fiction, a social game of 
‘as if where we pretend that our sweetheart is the inaccessible Lady. 
And it is precisely this feature which enables us to establish a link 
between courtly love and a phenomenon which, ar first approach, at 
least, has nothing whatsoever to do with it, namely masochism as a 
specific form of perversion articulated for the first time in the midst 
of the nineteenth century in the literary works and life-practice of 
Sacher-Masoch. In his classical study of masochism,’ Gilles Deleuze 
demonstrated that masochism is not to be conceived as a simple 
symmetrical inversion of sadism: sadist and victim never form a com- 
plementary ‘sado-masochist’ couple. In the series of features enumer- 
ated by Deleuze as proof of their asymmetry, the crucial one is the 
opposition of the two modalities of negation: in sadism we encounter 
direct negation, violent destruction and tormenting, whereas in maso- 
chism negation assumes the form of disavowal, i.e. of feigning, of an 
‘as if which suspends reality. Closely dependent on this is the 
opposition of institution and contract. 


Sadism follows the logic of institution, of institutional power 
tormenting its victim and finding pleasure in the victim’s helpless 
resistance. More precisely, sadism is at work in the obscene, superego 
reverse that necessarily redoubles and accompanies, as its shadow, the 
‘public’ Law. This inherent and constitutive splitting of the Law is the 
subject of Rob Reiner’s film A Few Good Men, the court-martial drama 
about two marines accused of murdering one of their fellow-soldiers: 
the military prosecutor claims that their act was a deliberate murder, 
whereas the defence succeeds in proving thar the accused just followed 
the so-called ‘Code Red’ which authorizes the clandestine nighttime 
beating of a fellow-soldier who, in the opinion of his peers, or of the 
superior officer, has broken the ethical code of the marines. The 
status of this ‘Code Red’ is extremely interesting: it is an act of 


© Jacques Lacan, The Ethics of Psychoanalysis, p. ISL 
7 Cf. Gilles Deleuze, ‘Coldness and Cruelty’, in Masechiom, New York 1991 


transgression—ullegal punishment of a fellow-soldier—yet at the same 
time it reaffirms the cohesion of the group, i.e. it functions as an act of 
supreme identification with group values; as such, it must remain 
‘nighttime’, unacknowledged, unutterable—in public, everybody 
pretends to know nothing about it, or even actively denies its exis- 
tence. It is the ‘community spirit’ at its purest, the strongest pressure 
exerted on the individual to comply with the ‘community spirit’, even 
while, it violates che explicit rules of community life. (The plight of 
the two accused soldiers is that they are unable to grasp this exclusion 
of ‘Code Red’ from the ‘big Other’, the domain of the public Law; 
they desperately ask themselves ‘What did we do wrong?’, since they 
just followed the order of a superior officer.) Where does this splitting 
of the law into the written public Law and its ‘unwritten’ obscene 
reverse come from? From the incomplete, ‘non-all’, character of the 
public Law: explicit, public rules do not suffice, so they have to be 
supplemented by the clandestine ‘unwritten’ code aimed at those who, 
although they do not violate any public rules, maintain a kind of inner 
distance and are not truly identified with the ‘community spirit’.® 


Sadism thus relies on the split of the field of Law into Law qua ‘ego- 
ideal’, i.e. symbolic order which regulates social life and maintains 
social peace, and its obscene superego reverse. As has been shown by 
numerous analyses from Bakhtin onwards, periodic transgressions 
are inherent to the social order, they function as a condition of the 
latter's stability. (The mistake of Bakhtin—or, rather, of some of his 
followers—was to present an idealized image of these ‘transgressions’, 
i.e. to pass in silence over lynching parties and the like as the crucial 
form of the ‘carnivalesque suspension of social hierarchy’). The 
deepest identification which ‘holds together’ a community 1s not so 
much identification with the Law which regulates its ‘normal’ every- 
day circuit, as rather identification with the specific form of transgression of 
the Law, of its suspenston (in psychoanalytic terms, the specific form of 
enpoyment). Let us recall small-town white communities in the 
American South of the 1920s, where the reign of the official, public 
Law is accompanied by its shadowy double, the nighttime terror of 
the Ku Klux Klan, the lynchings of powerless blacks and so on. A 
(white) man is easily forgiven at least minor infringements of the Law; 
especially when they can be justified by a ‘code of honour’, the com- 
munity still recognizes him as ‘one of us’ (legendary cases of solidarity 
with the transgressor abound in Southern white communities). Yet he 
will be effectrvely excommunicated, perceived as ‘not one of us’, the 
moment he disowns the specific form of trarsgresstoe that pertains to 
this community—say, the moment he refuses to partake in the ritual 
lynchings of the Ku Klux Klan, or even reports them to the Law 
(which, of course, does not want to hear about them since they 
exemplify its own hidden reverse). The Nazi community relied on 
the same solidarity-in-guilt induced by participation in a common 





8 This also sheds a new light on che resistance of the us army to legalizing the status of 
homosexuals tn its ranks the very libidinal structure of army life is larenty homo- 
sexual, ı e. the ‘(mulirary) community spirit’ consists of a disavowed homosexuality, a 
homosexuality thwarted, hindered as to its goal (xslgubemaete). For that reason, the 
open, public acknowledgement of homosexuality would undermine the perverted ‘sub- 
limauon’ which forms the very basis of this ‘community spirit’. 
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transgression: it ostracized those who were not ready to assume the 
dark reverse of the idyllic Volksgeweinschaft, the night pogroms, the 
beatings of political opponents—in short, all that ‘everybody knew, 
yet did not want to speak about aloud’.9 


Masochism on the contrary is made to the measure of the victim: it 1s 
the victim (the servant ın the masochist relanonship) who initiates a 
contract with the Master (woman), authorizing her to humiliate him 
in any way she considers appropriate (within the terms defined by the 
contract) and binding himself to act ‘according to the whims of the 
sovereign lady’, as Sacher-Masoch put it. The further differential fea- 
ture is that, in contrast to sadism, masochism is inherently theatrical: 
violence is for the most part feigned, and even when it is ‘real’, it func- 
tions as a component of a scene, as part of a theatrical performance; 
violence 1s furthermore never carried out, it always remains 
suspended, as the endless repeating of an interrupted gesture. It is 
therefore the servant who writes the screenplay, i.e. who actually pulls 
the strings and dictates the activity of the woman (dominatrix): he 
stages his own servitude.” 


It is precisely this logic of disavowal which enables us to grasp the 
fundamental paradox of the masochist attitude. That is to say, what 
does the typical masochist s@ance look like? The man-servant 
establishes in a cold, businesslike way the terms of the contract with 
the woman-—master: what she is to do to him, what scene is to be 
rehearsed endlessly, what dress she is to wear, how far she is to go in 
the direction of real, physical torture (how strongly she is to whip 
him, in what precise way she is to enchain him, where she is to stamp 
on him with her high heels). When they finally move on to the 
masochist game proper, the masochist maintains all the time a 
reflective distance, he never really gives way to his feelings and fully 
abandons himself to the game; in the midst of the game, he can give 
precise instructions (‘put more pressure on thet point, repeat that 
movement...’) without thereby in the least ‘destroying the illusion’. 
Once the game is over, the masochist again adopts the attitude of a 
respectful bourgeois and starts to calk with the Sovereign Lady in a 
matter-of-fact, businesslike way: “Thank you for your favour. Same 
time next week?’ Whar is of crucial importance here is the total self- 
externalization of the masochist’s most intimate passion: our most 
intimate desires become objects of contract and composed negotiation. 


9 It should be clear, from what we heave just said, why the Marquis de Sade himself 
was not a sadist he subverted the logic of sadism, rendering it inoperative, by the mere 
fact of publicly exhibitung it in his wricogs—this, precisely, ıs the gesture that 1s 
unbearable for sadism proper. Sadism proper is the ‘nighttime’ obscene reverse of the 
iasutunon of power, it cannot survive ics own public disclosure. (In this precise sense 
Lacan points out that Sade was oot a victim of his own—sadis¢c—fantasy: it was the 
distance maintained cowards it which enabled him to exhibit tts funcnoning ) The 
entire content of Sade’s work 1s ‘sadistic’—what eludes sadism is only its posinon of 
enunciation, i.e the fact that there 1s e subject ready to articulate it. This act of 
putting-inco-words the sadistic fantasy puts Sade himself on the side of the vicum. 

P So-called lesbian sadomasochism ıs for that reason far more subversive than the 
usual ‘soft’ lesbianism which elevates tender relationship between women in contrast 
to the aggressive—phallic male penetration Though tts content :mitares ‘aggressive’ 
phallic heterosexuality, chis content is subverted by the very contractual form. 
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The nature of the masochist theatre is thus thoroughly ‘non-psycho- 
logical’: the suspension of social reality, the surrealist passionate 
masochist game, fits in a totally unproblematic way into everyday 
reality.” 


For that reason, the phenomenon of masochism exemplifies in its 
purest form what Lacan had in mind when he insisted again and 
again that psychoanalysis is not psychology. Masochism confronts us 
with the paradox of the symbolic order qua the order of ‘fictions’: 
there is more truth in the mask we wear, in the game we play, in the 
‘fiction’ we obey and follow, than in what is concealed beneath the 
mask—the very kernel of the masochist’s being is externalized in the 
staged game towards which he all the time maintains a distance. 


The Inaccessible Object 


How, on a closer look, are we to conceive the inaccessibility of the 
Lady—Object in courtly love? The principal misunderstanding to be 
avoided is the reduction of this inaccessibility to the simple dialectic 
of desire and prohibition according to which we covet the forbidden 
fruit precisely insofar as ıt is forbidden, or, to quote Freud’s classical 
formulation: ‘...the psychical value of erotic needs 1s reduced as 
soon as their satisfaction becomes easy. An obstacle is required in 
order to heighten libido; and where natural resistances to satisfaction 
have not been sufficient men have at all times erected conventional 
ones so as to be able to enjoy love.’? Within this perspective, courtly 
love appears as simply the most radical strategy of elevating the value 
of the object by way of putting up conventional obstacles to its 
attainabiliry. When, in his seminar Excore, Lacan provides the most 
succinct formulation of the paradox of courtly love, he says something 
apparently similar, yet fundamentally different: ‘a very refined 
manner to supplant the absence of sexual relationship by feigning that 
ıt 1s us who put the obstacle in its way’. The point is therefore not 
simply in our setting up additional conventional hindrances in order 
to heighten the value of the object: external hindrances which render 
difficult our access to the object are here precisely to create the illu- 
sion that without them, the object would be directly accessible—what 
they thereby conceal is the inherent impossibility of attaining the 
object. The place of the Lady—Thing is originally empty: she functions 
as a kind of ‘black hole’ around which the subject’s desire is struc- 
tured. The space of desire 1s curved as in the theory of relativity; the 
only way to reach the Obyect—Lady is indirectly, in a devious, mean- 
dering way—the moment we proceed straight ahead, we miss our 





2 The logic is here the same as in the ‘non-psychological’ unrverse of Twix Peaks ın 
which we encounter two main types of persons, ‘normal’ everyday persons (based on 
soap-opera clichés) and ‘crazy’ eccentrics (the lady with a log, etc); the uncanny 
quality of the Tia Peaks universe hinges on the fact thar the relationship between these 
two groups follows the rules of ‘normal’ communication. ‘normal’ people are in no 
way amared or outraged by the strange behaviour of the eccentrics, they accept them 
as pact of therr daily routine 

2 Sigmund Freud, ‘On the Universal Tendency to Debasement in the Sphere of Love’ 
[191], Stendara Edita, Vol x1, London 1986, p 187. 

3 Jacques Lacan, Le stmsmasre, Isvre xx. Encore, Paris 1975, p. 55. 
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target. This is what Lacan has in mind when, apropos of courtly love, 
he evokes ‘the meaning we must attribute to the negotiation of the 
detour in the psychic economy’: 


The detour in the psyche isn’t always designed to regulate the commerce 
between whatever is organized in the domain of the pleasure principle and 
whatever presents itself as the structure of reality. There are also detours 
and obstacles which are organized so as to make the domain of the vacuole 
stand out as such .. The techniques involved in courtly love—and they 
are precise enough to allow us to perceive what might on occasion become 
fact, what is properly speaking of the sexual order in the inspiration of this 
eroucism—are techniques of holding back, of suspension, of emer rater- 
ruptas. The stages courdy love lays down previous to what is mysteriously 
referred to as js dew de merci, ‘the gift of mercy’—although we don't know 
exactly what it meant—are expressed more or bess 10 terms that Freud uses 
in his Three Esseys as belonging to the sphere of foreplay.“ 


For that reason, Lacan accentuates the motif of anamorphosis (in his 
seminar on The Eths of Psychoanalysis, the title of the chapter on 
courtly love is ‘Courtly Love as Anamorphosis’): the Object can be 
perceived only when viewed from aside, in a partial, distorted form, 
as its own shadow—if we cast a straight glance at it, we see nothing, a 
mere void. In a homologous way, we could speak of a temporal ana- 
morphosis: the Object is attainable only by way of an incessant post- 
ponement, as its absent point-of-reference. The Object is therefore 
literally something that is created—-whose place is encircled—through 
a network of detours, approximations and near-misses. It is here that 
sublimateon sets in—sublimation in the Lacanian sense of the elevation 
of an object to the dignity of the Thing: ‘sublimation’ occurs when an 
object, part of everyday reality, finds itself ac the place of the impos- 
sible Thing. Therein consists the function of artificial obstacles which 
all of a sudden hinder our access to some ordinary object: they elevate 
the object into a stand-in for the Thing. This is how the impossible 
changes into the prohibited: by way of the short-circuit between the 
Thing and some positive object rendered inaccessible through artifi- 
cial obstacles. 


The tradition of the Lady as inaccessible object is well alive in our 
century—in surrealism, for example. Suffice it to recall Luis Buouel’s 
That Obscure Object of Desire in which a woman, through a series of 
absurd tricks, postpones again and again the final moment of sexual 
reunion with her aged lover (when, for example, the man finally gets 
her into bed, he discovers beneath her nightgown an old-fashioned 
corset with numerous buckles impossible to untie...). The charm of 
the film lies in this very nonsensical short-circuit between the 
fundamental metaphysical Limit and some trivial empirical impedi- 
ment. Therein consists the logic of courtly love and of sublimation at 
its purest: some common, everyday object or act becomes inaccessible 
or impossible to accomplish once it finds itself in the position of the 
Thing—although the thing should be easily accessible, it is as if the 
entire universe is somehow adjusted to produce again and again an 
unfathomable contingency which hinders access to it. Buñuel himself 





H The Exhecs of Psycheamelys1s, p 152. 


was quite aware of this paradoxical logic: in his autobiography, he 
speaks of ‘the inexplicable impossibility of the fulfilment of a simple 
desire’, and a whole series of his films offer variations on this motif: in 
The Criminal Life of Archibaldo de la Cruz the hero wants to accomplish 
a simple murder, but all his attempts fail; in The Exterminating Angel, 
after a party, a group of rich people cannot cross the threshold and 
leave the house; in The Discreet Cherm of the Boxrgeoiste two couples 
want to dine together, but unexpected complications always prevent 
the accomplishment of this simple wish. 


It should be clear, now, in what precisely consists the difference from 
the usual dialectic of desire and prohibition: the aim of the prohibi- 
tion is not to ‘raise the price’ of an object by rendering its access more 
difficult, but to raise this object itself to the level of the Thing, the 
‘black hole’ around which desire is organized. For that reason, Lacan 
is quite justified in inverting the usual formula of sublimation (the 
shift of the libido from an object which satisfies some concrete, 
material need, to an object which has no apparent connection to this 
need: destructive literary criticism as sublimated aggressivity, scien- 
tific research on the human body as sublimated voyeurism). What we 
are dealing with in sublimation is on the contrary the shift from the 
void of the ‘unserviceable’ Thing to some concrete, material object of 
need which assumes sublime quality the moment it finds itself occupy- 


ing the place of the Thing.” 
Variations on a Theme 


From the thirteenth century to modern times, we encounter numerous 
variations of this matrix of courtly love. In Choderlos de Laclos’ Les 
liaisons dangerenses, for example, the relationship between the Marquise 
de Montreuil and Valmont is clearly the relanonship of a capricious 
Lady to her servant. The paradox consists here ın the nature of the 
task the servant must perform in order to merit the promised gesture 
of Mercy: the seduction of other ladies. His Ordeal is that, even in the 
moments of highest passion, he must maintain a cold distance 
towards his victims: in the very moment of triumph, he must humil- 
iate them by abandoning them without reason, thereby proving his 
fidelity to the Lady. Things get complicated when Valmont falls in 
love with one of his victims, (the Présidente de Tourvel) and thereby 
‘betrays his Duty’: the Marquise is quite justified in dismissing his 
excuse (the famous ‘ce n'est pas ma faste’: it's beyond my control, it's 
the way things are...) as unworthy of Valmont’s dignity, as a miser- 
able recourse to a ‘pathological’ state of things (1n the Kantian mean- 
ing of the term). The Marquise’s reaction to Valmont’s ‘betrayal’ is 
thus of a strictly ethical nature: Valmont’s excuse is exactly the same 
as the excuse evoked by moral weaklings when they fail to accomplish 
their duty—'I couldn’t resist ıt, such is my nature, I’m simply not 





DB‘ par une inversion de l'usage du terme de sublimation, j'ai le droit de dire que 
nous voyons ict la déviation quant au but se faire en sens inverse de l'objet d'un 
besoin’ Jacques Lacan, Le séurmesre, [svre vii. Le transfert, Paris 1991, p 250). The same 
goes for every object which functions as a sign of love: its use is suspended, it changes 
into a means of the articulanon of the demand for love. 
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strong enough...’; her message to Valmont’s is a variation of Kant’s 
motto ‘Dw kannst, denn du sollst” (You can, because you must!), For 
that reason, the punishment imposed by the Marquise on Valmont is 
quite appropriate: in his renunciation of the Présidente de Tourvel, 
he has to have recourse to exactly the same words, 1.e. he has to write 
her a letter, explaining that ‘it's not his fault’ if his passion for her has 
expired, it’s simply the way things are... 


Another variation of the matrix of courtly love is the story of Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Roxanne, which gives a particular twist to the fact 
that the Lady 1s inaccessible since she belongs to another man. 
Ashamed of his obscene natural deformation (his too long nose). 
Cyrano dared not confess his love to the beautiful Roxanne; so he 
interposed between himself and her a good-looking young soldier, 
conferring on him the role of proxy through whom he expressed his 
desire. As befits a capricious Lady, Roxanne demanded that her lover 
articulate his love in elegant poetic statements; the unfortunate soldier 
was unable to do this, so Cyrano willingly hastened to his assistance 
and wrote for him passionate love letters from the battlefield. The 
dénouement takes place in two stages, tragic and melodramatic. 
Roxanne says to the soldier that she does not love only his beautiful 
body, but even more his refined soul; she is so deeply moved by his 
letters that she would continue to love him even if his body were to 
become ugly and mutilated. The soldier shudders at these words: he 
becomes aware that Roxanne does not love him the way he really is 
but as the author of his letters—in other words, she unknowingly loves 
Cyrano. Unable to endure this humilianon, he rushes into a suicidal 
attack and dies. Roxanne enters a cloister, where she is regularly visited by 
Cyrano who keeps her informed on the social life of Paris. During one of 
these visits Roxanne asks him to read her the last letter of her dead lover 
The melodramatic moment now sets in: Roxanne all of a sudden notices 
that Cyrano does not read the letter, but recites it by heart—proving 
thereby that he is its crue author; deeply shaken, she recognizes in this 
crippled merry-maker her true love. But it is already too late: Cyrano 
came to this meeting mortally wounded... 


One of the most painful and troublesome scenes from David Lynch’s 
Wild at Heart is also comprehensible only against the background of 
the matrix of courtly love, i.e. the logic of suspension that character- 
izes courtly love. In a lonely motel room, Willem Dafoe exerts a rude 
pressure on Laura Dern: he touches and squeezes her, invading the 
space of her intimacy and repeating in a threatening way ‘Say “Fuck 
me’, i.e. extorting from her a gesture that would signal her consent to 
a sexual act. The ugly, unpleasant scene drags itself on, and when, 
finally, the exhausted Laura Dern utters a barely audible ‘Fuck mel’, 
Dafoe all of a sudden steps away, assumes a nice, friendly smile and 
cheerfully retorts: ‘No, thanks, I don’t have time today; but on 
another occasion I would do it gladly...’ He has already attained 
what he wanted: not the act itself but just her consent to it, her 
symbolic humiliation. What intervenes here is the function of the big 
Other, the transsubjective symbolic order: by way of his intrusive 
pressure, Dafoe wants to extort the inscription,. the ‘registration’ of 
her consent in the field of the big Other. ! 
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The reverse variation on the same motif is at work in a short love- 
scene from Truffaut's La nuit américaine (Day for Night). When, on the 
way from the hotel to the studio, the tyre bursts, the assistant camera- 
man and the script-girl find themselves alone on a lake shore. The 
assistant who for a long time had pursued the girl, seizes the oppor- 
tunity and breaks into a pathetic speech about how he desires her and 
how much it would mean to him if, now that they are alone, she were 
to consent to a quick sexual encounter; the girl simply says “Yes, why 
not?’ and starts to unbutton her trousers... This non-sublime gesture, 
of course, totally bewilders the seducer who conceived of her as the 
unattainable Lady: he is only able to stammer out ‘How do you mean? 
Just like that?’ What this scene has tn common with the above- 
mentioned scene from Wild at Heart (and what locates it within the 
logic of courtly love) is the unexpected gesture of refusal: the man’s 
reaction to the woman’s long awaited “Yes!’, obtained by arduous 
effort, is the refusal of the act. 


A more refined variation on the matrix of courtly love is to be found 
in Eric Rohmet’s Ma næst chex Mand: the reference to courtly love 
provides the only way to account for the hero’s lie at the end of the 
film. The central part of the film depicts the night that the hero and 
his friend Maud spend together; they talk long into the night and even 
sleep on the same bed, but the sexual act does not take place due to 
the hero’s indecision—he is unable to seize the opportunity, obsessed 
as he is by the mysterious blonde whom he saw the previous evening 
in a church. Although he does not yet know who she is, he has already 
decided to marry her (i.e. the blonde is his Lady). In the last scene of 
the film, which takes place a couple of years later, the hero, now 
happily married to the blonde, encounters Maud on a beach; when his 
wife asks him who is this unknown woman, the hero tells a lie— 
apparently to his detriment, i.e. he says that Maud was his last love 
adventure before marriage. Why this lie? The truth could have 
aroused the suspicion that Maud occupied the place of the Lady with 
whom a brief, noon-commital sexual encounter is not possible; 
precisely by telling a lie to his wife, i.e. by claiming that he did have 
sex with Maud, he confirmed to her that Maud was not his Lady, but 
just a passing friend. 


The definitive version of the courtly love in the last decades, of course, 
is the figure of femme fatale in film sofr: the traumatic Woman—Thing 
who, on account of her greedy and capricious demands, brings ruin to 
the hard-boiled hero. The key role is played here by the third person 
(as a rule the gangster boss) to whom the femme fatale ‘legally’ 
belongs: his presence renders her inaccessible and thus confers on the 
hero’s relationship with her the mark of transgression—by his 
involvement with her, the hero betrays the paternal figure of his boss 
(in The Glass Key, Killers, Criss-Cross, Ont of the Past, etc.) This link 
between the courtly Lady and the femme fatale from the sor universe 
may appear surprising: 1s not the femme fatale in fiim noir the very 
opposite of the noble sovereign Lady the knight 1s vowed to serve, is 
the hard-boiled hero not ashamed of the attraction he feels for her, 
does he not hate her for loving her, does he not experience his love for 
her as a betrayal of his true self? However, if we bear in mind the 
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original traumatic impact of the Lady, not its later, secondary idealiz- 
ation, the connection is clear: like the Lady, the femme fatale is an 
‘inhuman partner’, a traumatic Object with whom no relationship is 
possible, an apathetic void exacting senseless, arbitrary ordeals. 


“The Crying Game’ 


The key to the extraordinary and unexpected success of Neil Jordan’s 
The Crying Game lies perhaps in the fact that it offers the ultimate 
variation on the motif of courtly love. To recall the outlines of the 
story: A member of the IRA guarding a captured black British soldier 
develops friendly links with him; the soldier asks him, in case of his 
liquidation by the IBA, to pay a visit to his girlfriend, a hairdresser in 
a London suburb, and to give her his last regards. After the death of 
the soldier, the hero retires from the IRA, moves to London, finds a 
job as a bricklayer and pays a visit to the soldier’s love, a beaunful 
black woman. He falls in love with her, but the girl maintains an 
ambiguously ironic, sovereign distance towards him. Finally she gives 
way to his advances and they go to bed together. She leaves for a brief 
moment to go to the bathroom and returns in a transparent night- 
gown; while casting a covetous glance at her body, the hero all of a 
sudden perceives her penis—‘she’ is a transvestite. Disgusted, he 
crudely pushes her away. Shaken and wet with tears, she tells him that 
she thought he knew all the time how things were (in his obsession 
with her, the hero didn’t notice that the bar where they usually met 
was a meeting place for drag queens). This scene of the failed sexual 
encounter is structurally the exact inversion of the scene referred to by 
Freud as the primordial trauma of fetishism: there, the gaze sliding 
down the naked female body towards the sexual organ is shocked by 
the fact that there is nothing where one expects to see something 
(penis); in the case of the The Cryrmg Game, the shock is caused by the 
fact that the eye sees something where it expected sothing. 


After this painful revelation, the relationship between the two is 
reversed: now it turns out that it is she who is passionately in love 
with him, although she knows her love is impossible. From a 
capricious and ironical sovereign Lady she turns into the pathetic, 
figure of a delicate, sensitive boy desperately in love. It is only at this 
point that true love emerges, love as a metaphor in the precise 
Lacanian sense:™ we witness the sublime moment when eromenos (the 
loved one) changes into erastes (the loving one) by stretching his hand 
back and ‘returning love’. This moment designates the ‘miracle’ of 
love, the moment when ‘the real answers’; as such, it perhaps enables 
us to grasp what Lacan has in mind when he affirms that the subject 
itself has the status of an ‘answer of the real’. That is to say, up to this 
reversal, the loved one has the status of an object: he is loved on 
account of something that is ‘in himself more than himself and thar 
he is unaware of—I can never answer the question ‘What kind of 
object am I for the other? What does the other see in me that causes 
his love? We are thus dealing initially here with an asymmetry, not 
only the asymmetry between subject and object, but an asymmetry in 


* Cf Chapters n and Iv of Jacques Lacen, Le sæmasre, lsore yin: Le transfert. 


the far more radical sense of a discord between what the lover sees in 
the loved one and what the loved one knows himself to be. Therein 
consists the deadlock that defines the position of the loved one: the 
other sees something in me and wants something from me, but I 
cannot give him what I do not possess—or, as Lacan puts ıt, there is 
no relationship between what the loved one possesses and what the 
loving one lacks. The only way for the loved one to escape this 
deadlock is to stretch his hand back towards the loving one and to 
‘returno love’, i.e. to substitute, in a metaphorical gesture, his status of 
the loved one with the status of the loving one. This reversal 
designates the point of subjectivization: the object of love changes into 
subject the moment ıt answers the call of love. And it is only by way of 
this reversal that true love emerges: I am truly in love not when I am 
simply fascinated by the aga/ma in the other, but when I experience 
the other, the obyect of love, as frail and lost, as lacking ‘it’, and my 
love nonetheless survives this loss. 


We must be especially attentive here not to miss the point of this 
reversal: although we have now two loving subjects instead of the 
initial duality of the loving one and the loved one, the asymmetry 
persists, since ıt was the object itself which as it were confessed to its 
lack by way of its subjectivization. There is something deeply 
embarrassing and truly scandalous in this reversal by means of which 
the mysterious, fascinating, elusive object of love discloses its 
deadlock and thus acquires the status of another subject. We 
encounter the same reversal also in horror-stories: ıs not the most 
sublime moment of Mary Shelley's Frankenstein the moment of the 
monster's subyectivization, i.e. the moment when the monster-object 
(who is up to that time described as a ruthless killing machine) starts 
talking in the first person and presents his miserable, piuful 
existence? It is deeply symptomatc that all films on Frankenstein have 
avoided this gesture of subjectivization. And perhaps, in courtly love 
itself, the long-awaited moment of the highest fulfilment, called Grade, 
mercy (rendered by the Lady to her servant), is neither the Lady’s 
surrender, her consent to the sexual act, nor some mysterious rite of 
initiation, but simply a sign of love from the side of the Lady, the 
‘miracle’ of the fact that the Object answered, stretched its hand back 
to the supplicant. 


So, back to The Crying Game, she is now ready to do anything for him, 
and the hero is more and more moved and fascinated by the absolute, 
unconditional character of her love for him, so that he overcomes his 
aversion and continues to console her. At the end, when the IRA again 
tries to involve him in a terrorist act, he even sacrifices himself for her 
and assumes the responsibility for a murder that she committed. The 
last scene of the film takes place in the prison where she visits him, 
again dressed up as a provocatuvely seductive woman, so that 
everybody in the visiting-room is aroused by her looks. They count the 
days: he has to endure more than four thousand days of prison, but 
she cheerfully promises him that she will wait for him and regularly 
visit him... The external impediment—the glass partition in the 
prison preventing any physical contact—is here the exact equivalent 
to the obstacle which in courtly love renders the object inaccessible; it 
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thereby accounts for the absolute, unconditional, character of this 
love in spite of its inherent impossibility, i.e. in spice of the fact that 
their love will never be consummated, since he is a ‘straight’ hetero- 
sexual and she a homosexual transvestite. In his Introduction to the 
published screenplay Jordan points out that ‘the story ended with a 
kind of happiness. I say a-kind of happiness, because it involved the 
separation of a prison cell and other more profound separations, of 
racial, national and sexual idenuty. But for the lovers, it was the irony 
of what divided them that allowed them to smile. So perhaps there is 
hope for our divisions yet.’ The divisions—the unsurmountable 
barrier—that allows for a smile: is this not the most concise disposi- 
tive of courtly love? What we have here is an ‘impossible’ love which 
will never be consummated, which can only be realized as a feigned 
spectacle intended to fascinate the gaze of the present witnesses or as 
an endlessly postponed expectation; this Jove is absolute precisely 
insofar as it transgresses not only the barriers of class, religion, and 
race (in today’s ‘permissive’ epoch, all these barriers are obsolete), but 
also the ultimate barrier of sexual orientation, of sexual identification. 
Therein consists the paradox and at the same time the irresistible 
charm of the film: far from denouncing heterosexual love as a product 
of male repression, it renders the precise circumstances in which this, 
love can today retain its absolute, unconditional character. 


For that reason, ıt 1s totally misleading to read The Crying Game as an 
anti-political tale of escape into privacy, i.e. as a variation on the 
theme of a revolutionary who, disappointed at the cruelty of the 
political power play, discovers sexual love as the sole field of personal 
realization, of authentic existential fulfilment. Politically, the film 
remains thoroughly faithful to the Irish cause which functions as its 
inherent background—the paradox is that in the very sphere of 
privacy where the hero hoped to find a safe haven, he is compelled to 
accomplish an even more vertiginous revolution in his most intimate 
personal attitudes. The Cryzag Game thus eludes the usual ideological 
dilemma of ‘private life as an island of authenticity, excepted from the 
political power-play’ versus ‘sexuality as one of the domains of polit- 
ical activity’: ic renders visible the æ#tagonistic complicity between 
public political activity and personal sexual subversion, the antagon- 
ism at work already in Sade who demanded sexual revolution as the 
consistent accomplishment of political revolution. In short, the sub- 
title of The Crying Game could have been ‘Irishmen, yet another effort, 
if you want to become republicans!’. 


* * * 


How, then, are we to interpret this perseverance of the matrix of 
courtly love? It bears witness to a certain deadlock of contemporary 
feminism. True, the courtly image of man serving his Lady is a 
semblance that conceals the actuality of male domination; true, the 
masochist theatre is a private mise-en-scène designed to recompense 
the guilt contracted by man’s social domination; true, the elevation of 
woman to the sublime object of love equals her debasement into the 


7 A Nel Jordan Reader, New York 1993, pp xii-xui 


passive stuff or screen for the narcissistic projection of the male ego- 
ideal. Lacan himself points out how, in the very epoch of courtly love, 
the actual social standing of women as objects of exchange in the male 
power-play was probably at its lowest. However, this very semblance 
provides women with a fantasy substance of their identity whose 
effects are real; it provides them with all the feacures which constitute 
so-called ‘femininity’ and define woman not as she is in her josrssance 
feminins, but as she refers to herself with regard to her (potential) 
relationship tO Man, as an object of his desire. Therein originates the 
almost panic ‘spontaneous’ reaction not only of men, but also of many 
a woman—feminism wants to deprive her of her very ‘femininity’. By 
opposing ‘patriarchal domination’, woman simultaneously under- 
mines the fantasy support of her own ‘feminine’ identity. 


The problem is that, even when the relationship between the two sexes 
is conceived of as a symmetrical, reciprocal, voluntary partnership or 
contract, the fantasy matrix which first emerged in courtly love 
remains in power. Why? Insofar as sexual difference is a Real which 
resists symbolization, sexual relationship is condemned to remain an 
asymmetrical non-relationship in which the Other, our partmer, prior 
to being a subject, is a Thing, an ‘inhuman partner’; as such, sexual 
relationship cannot be transposed into a symmetrical relationship 
between pure subjects. The bourgeois principle of contract between 
equal subjects can be applied to sexuality only in the form of the 
perverse—masochist—contract in which, paradoxically, the very form 
of equal contract serves to establish the relationship of inequality and 
domination. It is by no accident that in so-called alternative sexual 
practices (‘sadomasochist’ lesbian and gay couples) the Master-and- 
Slave relationship reemerges with a vengeance, including all the 
ingredients of the masochist theatre. In other words, we are far from 
inventing a new ‘formula’ capable of replacing the matrix of courtly love. 
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Irving Howe 


In one of his essays Ignazio Silone says that, as a child, he once 
laughed at the sight of a man being dragged through the street by the 
police. His father reproved him harshly, telling him never to make fun 
of a man who has been arrested. ‘Because he can’t defend himself. 
And because he may be innocent. In any case because he is unhappy.’ 


Irving Howe wrote that he found that last sentence ‘overwhelming, 
worthy of Tolstoy’. Anyone familiar with Howe’s work will under- 
stand why it moved him. At the heart of Howe’s long intellectual 
career was a basic sentiment, one that never wavered. You could call 
it a sense of outrage about the insults suffered by people without 
power; you could call it a sense of identity with the insulted. You 
could call it, simply, a feeling of brotherliness. 


Howe died suddenly this spring at the age of 72. For the small com- 
munity of the democratic Left in America, the loss is bone-deep. 
` Howe sustained a thorough engagement with the idea of socialism, as 
both problem and goal, for over fifty years; in the light he provided, 
many of us learned to see. 


The child of immigrant parents, Howe grew up tn the Bronx, at a time 
when ‘socialism, for many immigrant Jews, was oot merely politics or 
an idea, it was an encompassing culture’. He joined the Socialist party 
of Norman Thomas tn 1934, at the age of fourteen. When a few hun- 
dred Trotskyists were expelled fro the party three years later, Howe 
went with them, attracted by the elan of thinkers like Max Schactman 
and James Buroham—and not least by that of the ‘Old Man’ himself. 
Though Howe spent-only a-few years in Trotsky’s orbit and came to 
think him mistaken—worse than mistaken—on fundamental matters, 
Trotsky remained for him a figure of heroic and tragic dimensions. 


In 1940, in the wake of a split with Trotsky over the nature of the 
Soviet Union, Howe followed Schachuman into the Workers Party, 
later renamed the Independent Socialist League (he remained a 
member until 1953). The debates with Trotsky led Howe to a belief 
that democracy was a sine qua non for any society that could be called 
a workers’ stace—for any decent society of any kind. For the rest of 
his life he never swerved from the conviction that socialism would be 
democratic or it would not be socialism at all. 


In the late 1940s Howe began to contribute literary criticism to 
magazines such as Partisan Review. His two callings, politics and 
literature, enriched each other in a complex way. Howe never reduced 
literarure to politics: his lifelong love affair with some of the greaty 
literary conservatives, from Dostoevsky to Conrad, is enough to make 
that clear. But the two passions grew from the same root. Literary 
criticism, as he practised it, wa a meditation on the widest, most 
serious concerns. In evaluating a novel, he once wrote, the questions 
he asked were ‘How much of our life does it illuminate? How ample a 
moral vision does it suggest?’ The same questions, we imagine, that he 
would ask of a work of political thought. 


At the same time, along with the poet Eliezer Greenberg, Howe began 
translating Yiddish poetry and fiction into English; among the writers 
they ‘discovered’ was Isaac Bashevis Singer. Howe's engagement with 
Jewish culture was a labour of love and of rescue, culminating in 1976 
with World of Our Fathers, his rich evocation of the experience of 
immigrant Jewry in America. He came to identify most closely with 
the tradition of secular Jewishness—the effort to preserve a distinctive 
Jewish culture in the space between faith and assimilanion. He 
believed it a tradition in irreversible decline, but no less precious for 


being a lost cduse. 


By the early 19508 Howe was making his way into the world of ‘the 
New York ‘intellectuals’. The term refers to a loose-knit group of writ- 
ers, mainly first-generation American Jews, most of whom—originally 
at any rate—were anti-Stalinist radicals in politics,, modernists in 
literary taste. Their ‘speciality’ was the lack of a speciality’; their 
chosen literary form was the essay: ‘wide-ranging in reference, meld- 
ing notions about literature and politics...taut with a pressure to 
“go beyond” its subject, toward some encompassing moral or social 
observation’. They were the kind of writers whose passing Russell 
Jacoby laments in The Last Intellectuals: generalists who wrote for a 
general audience in lucid, accessible prose. As an editor of Dissent 
Howe retained his passion for clarity, fighting an endless rearguardd 
action against the creeping incursions of academic prose. 


By 1954 the American socialist movement had run aground. McCarthy- 
ism was at its height, and American intellectuals were announcing 
their reconcilation with commercial society. European social- 
democracy had come to accept the welfare state as the limit of its 
aspirations, and Stalinist totalitarianism had left a deep, perhaps 
indelible stain on the very idea of socialism. To Howe and a few 
colleagues, it seemed a good time to launch a socialist magazine. 


Dissent was begun, Howe wrote, because ‘some of us rebelled againt 
the sterility of the sects that still remained from the thirties, even as we 
wanted to give new life to the values that had petrified in those sects’. 
Their immediate task was to combat Stalinism abroad and McCarthy- 
ism at home; beyond that, Dissext’s editors agreed that if socialism 
was to have a future, a serious reconsideration of its premisses was 
required. Early issues of the magazine feacured theoretical articles by 
Howe and Lewis Coser, Silone, George Lichtheim and others, 


attempting to reclaim the honour—moral and intellectual—of the 
socialist idea. 


A sense of homelessness can stimulate the mind. Howe and the other 
editors of Dissest recognized that they could no longer live off the 
intellectual inheritance of European socialism; their engagement with 
the problems of socialism in crisis led to a creative rediscovery of the 
problems of the United States. In its first years the magazine sought to 
puncture the complacency of the ‘American Celebration’ and 
explored questions of poverty, bureaucracy, mass society and ‘aliena- 
tion’ long before these became themes of the New Left. 


During the early days of the New Left, Howe and other Dissent editors 
were attracted to its generous spirit, its undogmatic native radicalism, 
its readiness to take risks. For a moment it seemed that two genera- 
tions of the Left would link hands. For a moment. 


A clash of ideas, generations, styles, wills, egos—Howe and New Left- 
ists like Tom Hayden exploded on contact. They seemed determined 
to misunderstand each other; it was as if they misunderstood each 
other on principle. When New Leftists spoke of their hopes for a 
participatory—as opposed to a representative—democracy, Howe 
was reminded of the Stalinists of his youth, with their contempt for 
‘bourgeois democracy’. When Howe argued that anti-communism (in 
the name of socialist values) was an essential element of democratic 
radicalism, many in the New Left saw him as a curdles cold warrior. 


‘Perhaps I should not have gotten so emotionally engaged in disputes 
with the New Left,’ Howe wrote later. ‘But I did....I overreacted, 
becoming at times harsh and strident. I told myself that I was one of 
the few people who took the New Left ONAT enough to keep 
arguing with it. Cold comfort.’ 


What needs to be said about all this is that Howe argued with the 
New Left as a man of the Left. He objected not to their radicalism but to 
what he sqw as the primitiveness of their radicalism. He was never 
tempted to join the rush toward neoconservatism; socialism, always, 
remained ‘the name of his desire’. In the years that followed he contin- 
ued to publish Dissest, criticizing the deepening social meanness of 
seventies and eighties America and trying to keep alive the idea of 
democratic utopianism. Determined not to relive the mistakes of the 
19608, he worked hard to make Dissext a place where contributors and 
editors—now including many from the New Left—could disagree in 
an acmosphere of tolerance and respect. 


In 1989 Howe and Dissent celebrated the fall of communism in Eastern 
Europe. The next day, so to speak, he was casting a sceptical eye on 
Eastern European intellectuals’ embrace of ‘free markets’. There was 
no contradiction in this. 


, In 1990 Howe attended a conference in Mexico on the theme of “The 
World After Communism’. When he returned he wrote an informal 
report about it for a few friends; it seems worthwhile to quote from it 
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at length. He wrote of a ‘considerable turn to the right among leading 
intellectuals....Thoughts of social transcendence or major social 
change have been abandoned. The buzz word, used without much dis- 
crimination, 1s “markets”....The very mention of socialism brings 
pained looks, responses of irritation and boredom—“‘that old stuff”. 
Argue that you mean by socialism something sharply, utterly different 
from Communist dictatorship, and it gets little or no response. I was 
looked upon, not with hostility, . . . but as a sort of amiable fossil... 


‘The conclusion we can draw is that we are going to be fairly isolated 
these next several years.... But we will persist! 


‘One thing more: I visited in Coyoacan the house in which Trotsky 
was killed.... What struck and moved me was the spartan atmos- 
phere of this house. . . . Trotsky worked in a very small room, with a 
simple little table. Old typewriters, very modest furnishings, all 
together about the size of a smallish apartment. How telling a contrast 
in its modesty this seemed to the opulent, extravagant atmosphere 
surrounding the conference!’ 


People who knew Irving used to joke about his abruptness. When he 
called on the phone he’d ask you if you ‘had a minute’—and within 
precisely one minute his business with you was done. He would signal 
the end of the conversation not by saying goodbye, but simply by 


hanging up. 


These habits never bothered us. It was a pleasure to get hung up on by 
Irving: he was usually eager to get back to work, and he took it for 
granted that you were too. 


Most men, when they reach old age, are stooped under the weight of 
all they failed to do. Howe was an exception. Until two days before his 
death, he was passionately engaged—with the next book, the next 
article, the next talk for the Democratic Socialists of America, the next 
issue of Dissent. No democratic socialist can be said to have ‘done 
enough’: the world around us makes that all too clear. Howe merely 
did everything he could. He gave of himself completely, as befits a 
serious man. 
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comment 
Michele Salvati 


The Travail of Italian Communism 


If ‘The Triumph of the Leopard’ (NLR 199) had been written by a 
member of Rifondazione Comunista—by an Italian Communist who 
hadn’t yet recovered from the shock of the Pci’s death and its resur- 
rection as the PDS—a reader could understand (and possibly forgive) 
the onesidedness of the account, the lack of any reference to deeper 
historical factors, the extreme personalization of politics and the 
wealth of abuse against Occhetto, the arch-traitor. Io particular, an 
unbiased reader could understand (and put into context) the answer 
given to the central question of the whole article: why did Occhetto 
(actually, the great majority of the PDs’s leaders) decide to support the 
“Yes’ option in the referendum on electoral reform? When it comes to 
‘Occhetto’s creachery’, only three conclusions are in fact possible in 
the logic of the above indictment: actual treason (in the old-fashioned, 
Stalinist tradition); extreme stupidity; or sheer masochism—cupto dis- 
solvi, as the author says. If the first one is excluded, the remaining two 
are possible answers: politicians are often stupid and sometimes 
masochistic. Since no convincing evidence is provided for either, our 
unbiased reader should be led to infer thar the decisional situation in 
which Occhetto found himself has not been fully and fairly repres- 
ented, as so often occurs in partisan polemics. 


Tobias Abse is not an old and embittered Italian Communist, I 
assume that he, as most readers of NLR, wants to understand why 
certain things have happened in Italy or elsewhere, in order to draw a 
few lessons for the Left in general. A polemical and biased account, 
even if well informed, is useless: with such categories as treachery (or 
stupidity, or masochism) no lesson can be drawn. Worse, we may 
conclude that if only the leaders of a left-wing party did not share 
Occhetto’s disagreeable personal predispositions, a bright future 
would unfold for the Left. In these times, I cannot think of a more 
deceptive diagnosis. 


In this note I want to do two things. First, I will try to make sense 
from the inside of the decision of the PDS to stand for electoral reform: 
i.e. I will refer to the decisional dilemmas as they were actually 
perceived by the leadership of the party. Second, I will hint—only 
hint, since a fully-fledged analysis is well beyond the limits of a critical 
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note—at the wider and deeper historical context in which such a 
decision had to be taken. Before addressing my task, however, two 
pieces of news should be added to Abse’s account. 


On 6 and 20 June 1993 partial administrative (municipal, provincial 
and regional) elections were held in a number of electoral districts 
roughly amounting to one third of the national electorate. The 
municipal elections, in particular, were held according to a new 
electoral law which provides that the mayor should be chosen—two 
weeks after the first vote—in a ballot between the two leading 
candidares. It 1s impossible to enter here on a serious analysis of the 
results, and especially an assessment of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different coalitions that a two-stage election allows (there 
have been a lot of comments on the victory of a previously unknown 
candidate in Turin who was supported by a centre-left coalition and 
the defeat of a very popular candidate in Milan supported by an all- 
left coalition). In general, those elections confirmed the increasing 
strength of the Lega. North of the Po the Lega is now by far the biggest 
party, with roughly one third of the electorare, a big increase over its 
already spectacular success in the April 1992 general elections. Only 
two large national parties now survive: the Dc (Christian-Democrats) 
with I9 to 20 per cent—6 per cent down in comparison with the 1992 
elections—and the PDS with 16 per cent and roughly stable. The Lega, 
despite its virtual nonexistence in central and southern Italy, is the 
third party if it maintains its share in the North. As a proportion of 
the national electorate it could easily reach 15 to 17 per cent. The 
Socialists have almost disappeared and so have the minor centrist 
parties; Rifondazione and Rete (extreme Left) have together reached n 
per cent of the electorate, with a big increase for Rifondazione in 
Milan and Turin, and the neo-fascists (MSI) are on the increase ın the 
South. There are quite a few problems in using these dara as 
indicators of possible results in the next national elections, both 
because local considerations and local lists play a big role in 
administrative elections and because the electoral test was only a 
partial one. But insofar as general trends are concerned, these are 
unmistakeable. 


The second piece of news concerns the rules that will apply in the 
general election. At the end of July the electoral reform proposal 
which Abse discusses actually becomes a law of the Republic, with the 
votes of the Lega and pentapartito parties and the abstention of the 
PDS. Despite Segn: having changed his mind in the end and having 
come closer to the PDS proposal (a French-style, two-stage election), 
the bill endorses his original proposal. In a single election, 75 per cent 
of the seats are attributed by a first-past-the-post system and the 
remaining 25 per cent by proportional representation, on the basis of 
the votes the various parties have obtained and on lists of candidates 
presented (and decided upon) by the parties themselves. 


Why the PDS Voted ‘Yes’ 


I agree with Abse that this new electoral law is a bad one: bad for the 
Left and bad for the country. Though the trends I have just described 
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would assert themselves under any electoral systcem—and in particular 
under a strictly proportional one—the new law works to magnify the 
localistic tendencies that are splitting the country: it is a gift for the Lega 
which will obtain most of the 75 per cent, first-past-the-post MPs in the 
North, and a gift for the local ‘barons’ in the South, who will run under 
any banner, Dc, PSI or whatever (local) list suits them best. The DC—or at 
least the decent elite that is now running this party—frankly admits the 
blunder it made by. supporting the law: a first-past-the-post system 
usually favours the bigger party, unless there are strong regional con- 
centrations. Having underestimated the strength of such concen- 
trations, and especially that of the Lega in the North, the Dc badly risks 
becoming an overwhelmingly southern party: as a matter of fact, the 
North/South divide is the big problem thar the present leadership faces at 
the next congress, which is supposed to launch the ‘new’ Christian- 
Democracy, renamed the ‘Partito Popolare’. 


I also agree with Abse that—after the ‘Yes’ victory in the referendum 
on electoral reform—the final outcome as I have described it was, if 
not necessary, certainly probable: despite some uncertainties, the 
attitudes of the main parliamentary groups were known and that 
made a two-stage, French-style electoral system rather difficult for the 
PDS to achieve. It is true that the referendum had been fought under 
the twin banners of giving back to the people both the choice of their 
own representatives (first-past-the-post, single-member constitu- 
encies) and the choice of which government would run the country. 
And it is also true that, whereas the first objective implies the second 
when a two-party system is already established, this was not the case 
in the Italian situation: only a French system or a sizable majority 
premium would have favoured the second objective, and such were 
the proposals discussed inside the PDS. But the new electoral law had 
to be drafted by a parliamentary commission and voted by parlia- 
ment, and there, the forces sensitive to the goals of the referendum 
movement were a minority. 


Knowing all that, why did the PDS stand for a ‘Yes’ vote in the refer- 
endum? The heart of the answer is very simple: because standing for 
‘No’ was not a viable choice, given the meaning that the yes/no alter- 
native had acquired for the bulk of the electorate. Abse seems sur- 
prised by the poor result of the ‘No’ campaign, much poorer than the 
electoral strength of the parties which supported it. There is very little 
to wonder at Italy was swept by a gigantic wave of revulsion against 
the party system that had run the country all then and casting a ‘Yes’ 
vote was universally seen as a way of expressing this. On a bigger 
scale, a ‘Yes’ vote in the April 1993 referendum was just the same as a 
‘Yes’ vote in the June 1992 referendum, when Craxi had invited 
Italian citizens to go to the beach and abstain from voting: despite the 
beautiful weather during that weekend Italians stayed at home and 
voted ‘Yes’. Even if history cannot be re-run, I am sure that, had the 
PDS stood for ‘No’, most PDS electors would have been rather puzzled 
by such a decision and would have voted ‘Yes’ all the same. 


The assertion with which Abse opens his second paragraph (‘A clear 
“No” vote... would have finally swept away one of the most rotten 
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... ruling classes ever to govern a Western European country’) 
simply doesn't make sense: the feeling that ‘Yes’ meant change and 
‘No’ continuity, that ‘Yes’ meant the Lega and the referendum cam- 
paign, and ‘No’ the old parties, was so widespread that even those 
parties that had flourished under the proportional system were forced 
by sheer opportunism to stand for a ‘Yes’, and the ‘No’ of 
Rifondazione, MSI and Rete was taken as an unprincipled defence of 
small-party electoral rents. Such a widespread common opinion 
corresponded to the truth, being a kind of self-fulfilling prophecy: a 
clear ‘No’ vote would have meant a sudden freeze of the (almost) 
revolutionary process under way, a return of the old gang of Craxi 
and Andreotti. That such a process might lead in the end to the 
establishment of much more solid (hopefully less. corrupt) right-wing 
government is quite possible, indeed probable: in the name of 
honesty, under the banner of a struggle against political corruption, 
right-wing movements are more common and usually more successful 
than left-wing ones. But this ıs another story—ectwally the crucial 
story—and I will come back to it in che next section. 


Rarely can a decision be reduced to a single argument. So, if the 
answer given above is certainly the main one, two other factors also 
played a role. The first is that, even if the probable outcome was the 
one that actually resulted, this was not so sure in January/February 
1992, when the PDs had to take its final decision: some room for 
manoeuvre was left and quite a few people—wichin the parliamentary 
group of the pDS—sincerely hoped for a different outcome and were 
actually lobbying for that. Since I cannot go into a detailed account of 
why such manoeuvring failed in the end, I move to the second point. 
It was argued that even if the proportionally corrected, first-past-the- 
post system was enacted, this would not be the end of the world; 
in particular, it would not be worse than the pure proportional system 
we had before. True, it acts as a magnifying glass for locally con- 
centrated parties: but a phenomenon like the Lega would emerge very 
strongly even under a pure proportional system. True, ıt acts against 
small, nauonally diffused parties: but the 25 per cent proportional 
clause is a pretty generous one and popular personalities with 
idiosyncratic views could well be elected in single consutuencies. 
True, it weakens party discipline, and gives great influence to the 
mass media and economic interests: but it has to be demonstrated 
that party discipline still works in a progressive way and—1n so far as 
media and money are concerned—electoral regulations could be 
made very strict. 


I am not making up these arguments ex post. Both the main and the 
two subsidiary ones were hotly debated at the meeting of the national 
directorate of the PDS held in February 1992, which put its seal on the 
decision to stand for a ‘Yes’. All these arguments—so it seems to 
me—go some way towards deflecting Abse’s criticism against 
Occhetto’s decision. Not all the way, though, since the criactsm could 
be pushed back in time and directed at the whole behaviour of the 
PDS during the crisis of the First Republic, and in particular the 
participation of the party in Segni’s referendum campaign. If we do 
so, however, we can easily see what is wrong with Abse’s criticism. 


Do 


The pps, I believe, could be criticized even more strongly than Abse 
does, but from a different standpoint and with different political 
conclusions. 


The Ambiguities of the PCI 


To return to what was felt, inside the PDS, as the main argument for 
voting ‘Yes’. As this goes, it portrays a party desperately trying to ride 
a tide it has not triggered and is unable to control. This portrait may 
not be attractive, but it is fair. Abse criticizes the way—moessy, slow, 
hesitating—-in which Occhetto tried to steer the process of change 
from the PCI to the PDS, after he quickly seized the opportunity of the 
fall of the Berlin Wall as a starting point, and some of his criticisms 
are well taken. At least from the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, if not from that of Hungary in 1956, principled opportunities 
for dissociating the PCI from Soviet Communism had not been lack- 
ing, but the Italian Communist Party never arrived at a real strappo, a 
breakaway considered as final both inside and outside the party. As is 
well known, the PCI was increasingly critical of Soviet Communism, 
much more critical than most Western CPs, but a atson with Com- 
munist ideology and the Soviet Union was always deeply felt inside 
the PCI and commonly attributed co it by outside observers. Why? 


The reason was that Togliatti’s strategy of ‘walking on two legs’— 
ideological fidelity to the principles of Communism and to the Soviet 
Union, on the one hand, defence of the concrete interests of the 
working classes and of local communities, on the other—was paying 
handsome electoral dividends. Activists, militants, young people, 
intellectuals were attracted by the first; unions, cooperatives, local 
interests by the second, and the weight on either leg was shifted 
according to political opportunity. The ideological for example, 
proved quite useful in recruiting militant students and workers in the 
aftermath of 1968; and the second leg—that of good local administra- 
tion—was always put forward when pretending that the PCI was a 
party that could compete like any other for government power, but 
was excluded by a veto of international origin. Togliatti and all sub- 
sequent leaders of the PCI were sure that the bluff could not be seen as 
long as the world was split in two opposing camps. 


During these long years of opposition a modus vivendi developed 
between the PCI and the governing parties, especially the Christian- 
Democrats: a consociational politics in which—beneath the clashes of 
ideology—an intense cooperation was developing both at the local 
level and in the parliamentary commissions, since in a multi-party, 
purely proportional system the parliament is very powerful. As a 
matter of fact, very few laws were passed without the close coopera- 
tion of the Communists: usually a draft was proposed by the 
government and was then ‘amended’ in a continuous bargaining with 
the opposition. The final result was often incoherent and ve 
expensive since a lot of different interests had to be accommoda 
which is one of the reasons why the public debt is so high in Italy. The 
basic point I want to make is that the pcl—including that section 
which formed Rifondazione, a splinter of our ‘first leg’—was a well 
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adapted piece of the old, consoctational system. If this 1s true, there 
was 00 possibility that a real reaction against its way of working— 
against the corruption and inefficiency that this system of government 
was producing—could come from the PCI. A real reaction had to 
come from outside. 


There had always been a lot of uneasiness inside the PCI about polit- 
ical corruption. Though the financing of a ‘heavy’ party like the Pci 
might have implied illegal means, there are very few stories of Com- 
munist cadres having enriched themselves as Christian-Democrats 
and Socialists massively did: Communists were Communists, after all, 
the heirs of a revolutionary tradition. All the same, in local adminis- 
trations Communists sat cheek by jowl with the Socialists and, apart 
from a few cases, never reacted, since, had they done so, the giwnte 
ross, the red local administrations, would have collapsed and the 
Socialists would have shifted to an alliance with the Christan- 
Democrats. Berlinguer could well raise the ‘moral question’ as a key 
issue, as he did in the early eighties: local administrators took little 
notice, being well used to a ‘two-legged’ political practice, to the fact 
that propaganda was quite a different thing from ‘real’ politics. 


I am almost ashamed of having to recall these basics of postwar Italian 
history and in such a hurried and schematic way. But if they are not 
kept in mind, it is impossible to understand anything of recent Italian 
politics and especially of the key question that hovers over Abse’s 
article and is never tackled: why was it the Lega—an entirely new, 
right-wing political movement—that took up the ‘moral question’ 
which Berlinguer originally raised? Could not the Pcl—an opposition 
party which was already there—have convincingly raised the same 
question, tapping the huge potential for revulsion (and political con- 
sensus) that was hiding under the surface of an apparently immobile 
equilibrium of political alignments? And, in doing so, could the Pcl 
not have ‘purified’ the sacrosanct demands of honesty and efficiency 
from the right-wing appendages that the Lega added to them: racism, 
ant-southern feelings, localism and the like? My answer to these 
questions—a historically grounded, not an ideological answer—1s a 
flat no. 


So, what should poor Occhetto have done? After the PcI had missed 
all the previous principled opportunites for decisively decoupling the 
destiny of the Italian party from that of Soviet Communism, he 
eagerly seized the last one, the fall of the Berlin Wall. I don’t think he 
did it for reasons of principle: the PCI was a res! Communist party 
which, despite its reformist practice, never had an actual Bad Godes- 
berg (a creeping and confused Bad Godesberg 1s taking place now). 
He did ıt for a good reason of political opportunity, that of taking out 
of Craxi’s hands his main ideological weapon. The whole of Craxi's 
offensive against the PCI was premissed on the PCI remaining Com- 
munist, unable to mount a real challenge to the government because 
of international and ideological preclusions. At most, the PCI could 
take part in a government majority under the tutelage of a ‘reliable’ 
party: as had happened in 1976-79, the ‘tutor’ then being the Dc. 
Craxi hoped to become the next tutor, just as Mitterrand had been for 
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the PCF in 1981; both the tutor and the heir of a sizable part of the 
Communist electorate, of course. 


Craxi’s well-thought-out strategy failed for two main reasons, both of 
which were very difficult to foresee in the late 19708, when Craxi took 
over the leadership of the psi. The first one was the collapse of the 
Soviet empire and the swift change of PCI into PDS: the reasons for a 
Socialist tutelage of the PCI simply evaporated. The second one was 
the reaction of civil society in the North of Italy, led by the Lega and 
followed by the judicial onslaught against political corruption. Craxi 
had a businesslike—even a milicary—conception of politics; for him 
political power was a function of money and organizational resources: 
key posts in the government bureaucracy, in state-controlled banks 
and industries, TV networks, newspapers and the like. And time was 
a scarce resource, since the electoral resilience of the PCI was stronger 
than he thought: to this Cram: reacted with an unbelievable escalation 
of corruption and political arrogance. The idea that civil society could 
react in the end never occurred to him; it never occurred to him that 
there was a large segment of Italian society, in the North, which did 
not depend on politics and for which politics was becoming an ever- 
increasing burden. 


But in autumn 1989, when Occhetto took the initiative of changing 
the name of the party, the PSI was at the zenith of its strength and the 
spectacular growth of the Lega still beyond any reasonable prediction: 
even if many inside the PCI were urging a change of name and 2 major 
ideological revision for reasons of principle, considerations of long- 
run organizational survival are sufficient to explain Occhetto’s move. 
And there is more to it than that. Albeit in a rather intuitive way, 
Occhetto believed that a whole cycle of Italian politics was coming to 
an end, the cycle that Togliatti had so brilliandy exploited and to 
which the Pci was still largely attuned. The intuition proved right: it 
was consociational democracy that was coming to an end, under the 
burden of an unbearable public debt, of an abysmally inefficient 
public sector, and of the Mezzogiorno, one third of the country, living 
off public subsidy, unable to sustain an endogenous process of 
growth, and increasingly controlled by criminal forces. The future 
needed a sharp change, a change to adversarial democracy, to a real 
government/opposition dialectic, to a more efficient and politically 
independent public administration, to a new and more market- 
oriented Mezzogiorno strategy, and finally a real fight against the 
Mafia—Dc connection. 


This goes a good way in explaining Occhetto’s sympathy towards 
Segni’s referenda. First of all, Segni’s initiative was badly splitting 
Christian-Democracy and was fiercely opposed by the Craxi-Andre- 
otti-Forlani gang, the arch-enemy of the PDS. Second, under the 
advice of Barbera, Pasquino and other ‘liberals’ inside the PDS, 
Occhetto was hoping to steer the referendum movement towards an 
electoral law favouring the realignment of Italian politics around two 
polarities, a centre-left and a centre-right one, both equally suited to 
exercise government authority. Abse’s reconstruction of the purpose 
of the referenda—as one of destroying the ‘bulwark of working-class 
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resistance’... the PCI—is an entirely fanciful one: resistance was per- 
fectly tamed under the old electoral system and the Dc-PsI alliance and, 
as 2 matter of fact, the referendum movement began well before that 
aliance started to crumble. In other words: it was not an ersatt for the 
previous ‘taming strategy’; it was one of the causes of its collapse. 


But to go back to the PDS and Occhetto. With the exception of a small 
liberal minority—much smaller than the ‘reformist’, right wing of the 
party—the PDS was not prepared for such a sharp, two-pronged 
manoeuvre, involving a complete reversal of Togliatti’s strategy: both 
a change in ideology and a change in political practice. Even more 
than Occhetto’s uncertainties and zigzags, this seems to me the main 
cause of the PDS’s difficulties. The PDs is a heavy organization, and a 
democratic one in its own way: thousands of militants, activists and 
bureaucrats had to be persuaded of the soundness of the change, and 
these people were all Communists, proud of their ‘difference’, imbued 
with that Italian variant of Communism that was the Togliatti- 
Gramsci vælgata. It is these people who participate in section, federa- 
tion and national party congresses and have the power to vote; and 
- they vote for the candidates who sing a tune familiar co their ears. 
That 1s why Occhetto met a very strong reaction to his sudden 
announcement that there was even a possibility of changing the name 
of the party, and so the zigzagging and the compromises started, 
provoked by the fear of a split in the party even worse than the one 
that actually happened. 


I am not saying that Occhetto should not be blamed, though—as it 
should be clear now—my criticisms would go in a direction that is 
opposite to Abse’s. I am saying that in order to write a piece of his- 
tory, and not of Rifondazione propaganda, the situation in which 
Occhetto found himself should be accurately evaluated. First of all, 
Occhetto himself was a bearer of the Italian Communist culture— 
utterly inadequate to an understanding of what was going on—as 
were all the other spperatutchi, left and right, young and old, who 
formed the leadership of the PCI: perhaps Occhetto’s ‘three-minute 
culture’, which Abse generously recognizes, gave him a marginal 
advantage over the others. Second, he became the leader of a party 
which was declining and heading towards a dead end: the great oppo- 
sitional rent it had exploited in the past was exhausted and, within the 
old political system, its chances of leading a left-wing government 
were simply nil (the desperate idea of surrendering to Craxi, of 
accepting his tutelage, was widespread within the right wing of the 
party). Third, the whole Communist world collapsed in a couple of 
years. Fourth, and independently of the Communist crisis, the Italian 
political system of which the PCI was a necessary piece—and every- 
body knew it—started to crumble under the blows of a new, power- 
ful, right-wing movement rooted in the most prosperous regions of 
the country. 


This was the situation that Occhetto had to tackle. In the face of it, the fact 
that the Pcl did not collapse altogether, that it gave rise to a small party of 
die-hard Communists roughly the size of the PCF, plas a 16 per cent 
strong (quasi) social-democratic party is, to my view, a bit of a miracle. 
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comment 
John Newsinger 


An Episode in the Larkin Wars 


Christopher Hitchens’ article on ‘Larkin and “Sensitivity” ’ in NLR 200 
is as energetic an exercise in sectarian bile as I have seen on the Left in 
recent years. My seven-page review of Larkin’s Selected Letters that 
appeared in the journal Rece and Class seems to have caused him par- 
ticular upset. I find it difficult to understand why it provoked such an 
abusive response (‘pseudo-leftist’, ‘philistine’, ‘bovine’, ‘obscurant- 
ist’) from another socialise. Larkin, I argued, was always a rightwing 
conservative, but whereas that conservatism had a nostalgic cast in 
the 1950s, in the 1960s and 1970s it became increasingly reactionary. 
He was certainly not alone in undergoing this transformation. It was a 
widespread response among sections of the middle class to industrial 
confrontation, student revolt, feminism and black power. This reac- 
tion was very much the other side of the nostalgic Larkin that was 
known through his verse. From this point of view Larkin can be seen 
as typical of much of conservative middle-class British culture. Not 
too outrageous a point surely? Why such an abusive and insulting 
attack then? The answer lies, J think, in Hitchens’ appeal to his own 
background as credential for a privileged understanding of Larkin. 
Regular Hitchens readers are introduced, not for the first time, to his 
father (I can still remember the moving scene in Prepared for the Worst 
where the decision 1s taken to send young Christopher to public 
school) and it seems clear that my review is seen as an attack on the 
man and on that particular section of middle-class Britain wherein 
Hitchens has his roots. I must confess that J am quite sympathetic to 
this. My own response to Larkin’s Selected Letters is similarly privileged 
although by a somewhat different background. 


Let me indulge myself Hitchens style by recounting a little episode 
from my youth, when I was a young grammar-school boy in Harold 
Hill, Essex. One morning in the winter of 1963-64 I met my father 
walking the streets when I was on my way to school. He had been 
given the sack at Ford’s and was desperately looking for another job 
before my mother found out. I was sworn to secrecy. He was to spend 
the next four or five years doing a succession of low-paid casual 
labouring jobs interspersed with regular bouts of unemployment 
before eventually finding another permanent job. This is the sort of 
memory that sticks. Today, of course, there are many, many more 
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working-class men and women, young and old, black and white, in 
my father’s position and much worse off. One effect of this is that 
when I read something like Larkin’s letter of April 1981 where he wit- 
tily argues for the abolition of the dole and remarks that he would like 
to see the working class, and Arthur Scargill in particular, having to 
grovel for work, I don’t find it terribly funny, I can’t sympathize with 
the sentiment at all, and it makes me angry. Not shocked, mind you, 
angry. I am sure that the overwhelming majority of black people and 
many whites react similarly when confronted by Larkin’s racism, par- 
acularly in the climate of today both in Britain and on the Continent. 


Hitchens obviously has some trouble with this. Socialists getting angry 
over such things seems to be outside his experience. Indeed, he con- 
cludes that Newsinger ‘is a very shockable person’. Not true. The last 
time I was shocked by a development in British politics was when 
Harold Wilson supported the Americans in Vietnam. No one who 
knows me would describe me as ‘shockable’. But, of course, Hitchens 
probably only intended the remark to be insulting. 


What about Hitchens himself though? What makes him angry? Now 
I don’t want to be too unfair here because I have long admired his 
writing despite its tendency to Oxbridge swank and will I’m sure con- 
tinue to do so. On the evidence of his Larkin article, however, what 
really makes him angry is not the viciously racist and anti-working- 
class opinions that Larkin regularly shared with some of his friends 
but my and Terry Eagleton’s attack on them. For some reason, how- 
ever, he does find Larkin’s remark celebrating Robin Blackburn's vic- 
timization to be ‘especially painful’. In what way is this especially 
painful compared to his wish to see the working class starve and the 
police attack black spectators (‘those black scum’) at Lord’s? Of 
course Blackburn’s victimization was appalling, indeed Larkin’s 
remark was probably prompted by a speech Blackburn made at a 
solidarity meeting I helped organize at Hull University at around that 
time. But is it really ‘especially painful’ compared to other things Lar- 
kin had to say? There is a lack of balance, a loss of perspective here. 
Even when he goes on to discuss Larkin’s anti-semitism (incidentally 
the only worthwhile part of the article), which was admittedly much 
milder than his hatred of black people, Hitchens seems to be writing 
more about abstract ideas rather than prejudices that have an effect in 
the real world. 


Similarly with the exception he takes to my remarks about Kingsley 
Amis. His anger is such that he even corrects my English! Did the 
editor of Race and Class, he asks, mean to print an apparent wish for 
the death of an author? For a moment Hitchens actually had me 
feeling guilty for wishing that Michael Heseltine’s heart attack would 
prove fatal. But why is he so pompous and po-faced about what I 
regard as healthy and legitimate abuse of someone on the Right? As 
far as I'm concerned anyone who has wet dreams about Margaret 
Thatcher deserves to die. Oops! There I go again. But hold on, can 
this uncharacteristically precious Christopher Hitchens be the same 
Christopher Hitchens who wrote so eloquently of ‘the ghoul of Cal- 
cutta’—Mother Teresa no less—and urged US senator Gerry Brown 
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to ‘drop the hellbat over the side?’ There does seem to be a whiff of 
hypocrisy here. Anyone is fair game apparently unless they remind 
Hitchens of his father. Or perhaps it is because Mother Teresa isn't 
an author. 


After rubbishing Eagleton and me, Hitchens goes on to pronounce his 
own judgement on Larkin. Now it is worth remembering that he has 
denounced us because our crude, simplistic and insensitive polemics 
play into the hands of reaction. He then goes on to trump anything we 
have written with the remarkable discovery that Larkin was a 
‘thwarted fascist’. This is decided on very slim evidence indeed: some 
letrers Larkin wrote during the War, his admiration for D.H. Law- 
rence and John Cowper Powys, and John Harrison’s book, The Reac- 
tionaries which doesn’t even mention Larkin. One can only admire 
Hitchens’ nerve. After the abuse heaped on us this is the best he can 
do, pull a fascist rabbit out of the hat. The evidence is just not there to 
support the conclusion. It ıs really all rather scandalous considering 
his earlier remarks, but Hitchens seems to believe that his way with 
words, a sort of ‘sleight of mouth’, will allow him to get away with 
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One last point: Hitchens suggests that Enoch Powell gave voice to 
Larkin’s prejudices. My own view is that it was Margaret Thatcher 
rather that Powell who achieved this distinction. She made a deter- 
mined effort to turn the reactionary prejudices of middle-class Britain 
into government policy. Larkin’s devotion for her shows that he at 
least was fully aware of this. 


Christopher Hitchens replies: 


Over the past decade, I must have read yards of stuff, much of it 
penned by wised-up radicals, about the decay of authorship. The 
writer, we are often instructed, barely matters at all. His or her inten- 
tions and desires are an obstacle to a close reading or a clear under- 
standing: a vestigial ‘privilege’ conferred by tradition. Now come the 
letters of Larkin and all of a sudden it is the private jokes and secret 
vices of the author that matter above all It’s been amusing to see these 
two positions being held, in some instances, by the same people. I 
wrote my essay on the Larkin affair in part as a satire on this mental- 
ity, or set of mentalities. 


I have obviously fired too wide for John Newsinger, though I shall 
have to hope I’m not alone in concluding that he doesn’t see a joke 
when it shyly touches his sleeve. Where he does not summarize my 
own argument (as he does in everything he says about Larkin’s rela- 
tionship with the disillusioned and nostalgic middle class; my only 
pretext in mentioning my father) he misunderstands it. I invited him 
to relate the ‘racism and sexism’ of the Larkin correspondence to the 
literary output and, I'm bound to say, the challenge still stands. As 
Newsinger demonstrates in his woefully literal readings of my aside 
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about Robin Blackburn and my inquiry about his editor at Rece and 
Class, one of us has a real difficulty with the ironic mode. Even if mine 
is in the expression of ıt, his is most certainly in the appreciation. 


May I make two adjustments to my original? I have been sent a very 
absorbing article from the Powys Society Newsletter, which with 
accompanying correspondence makes me feel that I did an injustice to 
John Cowper Powys. The author, Professor Charles Lock, concedes 
that Powys belongs in some respects in John Harrison’s study The 
Keacttomerses and grants that Powys had some Spenglerian sympathies. 
But it seems that Powys had more in common with Larkin’s pastoral 
and individualist side than with his resentments of democracy, and ` 
would be better described as an anarchist than as any kind of fascist. 
I cannot know, of course, whether Larkin was interpreting Powys in 
some quirky fashion of his own, but I resolve to go into the question 
with more sympathy than I originally felt, and with more background. 


Finally, Willie Thompson writes to say that I owe an apology to the 
shade of the Modern Quarterly, which never published an artcle 
entitled ‘T.S. Eliot: Enemy of the People’. I used to enjoy kicking the 
Communist Party when it was up, so I’m even more mortified to have 
kicked it, inaccurately, when it is well and truly down. I ought never 
to have relied on an unchecked reference in the old International Social- 
ism journal which, now I think of it, supplied both John Newsinger 
and myself with some of the best—and obviously some of the worst— 
of our early education. 
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themes 


uring the seventies and eighties the New Right acquired a political ascen- ` 


ancy for which we are still paying the price. The politics of the Thatcher 
id Reagan years aggressively recycled a free-market ideology which today 
ists its pall not only over John Major’s Britain and Clinton’s United States 
ut also many parts of eastern Europe and the Third World. During the 
yng postwar boom the economics of laissez faire seemed to have been 
ermanently discredited by memories of the thirties. But as Radhika 
lesai shows in this issue, small bands of seemingly marginal neo-liberal 
nd neo-conservative researchers and propagandists probed the failings 
f welfare statism and sought to turn their intuitions and prejudices into 
rogrammes and policies ready for adoption by politicians of the Right, 
rc even of the Left. Thus were born sweeping proposals to privatize not 
nly state enterprises, but also prisons, schools and hospitals. 


’esai explores the birth of these ideas in specialized think-tanks and the . 


~asons they were able to shape a wider political agenda. She shows that 
hile they have usually failed to deliver on their promises they did suc- 
ossfully catch the wind of widespread hopes and fears, helping 
[argaret Thatcher to construct the elements of a new capitalist hege- 
1ony. Whatever its baneful effects, Thatcherism did at least represent 
n attempt to link politics to ideas. Thatcher’s successor has no such 
mbition, pragmatically. pursuing the same shrivelled conception of 
ublic agency but seeking to cloak it with a hypocritical moralism. 
ngela McRobbie explains why the moral agenda of John Major’s Con- 


‘rvatism commands even less conviction than its economic record. 


‘he ratification of Maastricht has turned out to be a.hollow victory for 
1e European federalist ideal and the social-market philosophy that was 
leant to animate it. As Andrea Boltho showed in NLR 201 unemploy- 


1ent is now higher in western Europe than it was during the depression | 


f the thirties. The new European Union has also signally failed to fur- 
ish an alternative to the disastrous experiments in free-market dogma 
rhich are bearing poisonous fruit in the east. David Marquand argues in 


1is issue for an imaginative refoundation of the European project, ` 


quipping it to tackle its own social malaise, to extend solidarity to the 
eoples of eastern Europe, and to accept a more generous, democratic 
od pluralist conception of its own identity. 


- 


In a fascinating exchange held recently in Warsaw, Jurgen Haberm: 
and Adam Michnik discuss the recent history of Poland and German: 
the derelictions of the Left, the traumas of post-Communism and th 
choices facing their two countries in the new Europe. Michnik explair 
that Poland’s Catholic hierarchy significantly over-reached itself follow 
ing the collapse of Communism while Habermas warns that the cour 
tries of eastern Europe will gain nothing by accepting the tutelage of 
German Federal Republic which has failed its own new province: 
Habermas argues that the philosophical touchstone of the politics of th 
Left must be their ability to promote a radical democracy. 


Over recent years Amartya Sen has developed a far-reaching critique c 
contemporary forms of inequality inspired by the idea that each citize 
should be guaranteed the same opportunity to participate fully in th 
decisive institutions of society. His radical reworking of the notion c 
‘equality of opportunity’ furnishes a suggesting theme for a renewal of th 
programmes of the Left. The practical relevance of the ‘human capacitie: 
approach to the construction of an egalitarian democracy is defended i 
this issue by G.A. Cohen in a review of Sen’s most recent book. 


Seventy-five years ago, January 1919 marked the launch of white terro 
in Germany with the crushing of the Spartakist movement and the mur 
der of Rosa Luxemburg. Norman Geras pays tribute to Luxemburg’ 
prescient insistence on the democratic content of socialism, while als: 
questioning some of her attempts to specify how this might be realized 


Argentina’s Peronist movement for long seemed to furnish a formidabl: 
amalgam of truculent nationalism and syndicalist populism. Yet it 
recent years it has been a Peronist president who has dismantled th 
apparatus of corporatism, tied the Argentine economy to the dolla 
and demobilized the labour movement. Jeremy Adelman’s informativ. 
account of this remarkable reversal suggests that the tradition of popu 
lism in Latin America is now a spent force. 


irgen Habermas 
dam Michnik 


— 


Overcoming the Past 


‘would like your very different biographies and your experiences with the European 
ft to encounter each other as it were in a discussion on Germany, on ‘overcoming 
ze past’, on the legacy of socialism, on Europe and the lack of synchrony between 
rermany and Poland. The similarities and differences can then be indicated by 
our both considering the same questions. We could start perhaps with the year 1989: 
as the fall of the Wall and German unification an equal surprise for the two 
f you? I 

i: I was naturally as surprised as most Germans were. But in summer 1988. 
d been in the GDR for the first time, in Halle. The mental state of the 
eople attending that symposium made a shattering impression on me. They 
rere cynical and desperate. There was nothing left in the way of a perspec- 
ve of hope. In this sense I was aware from then on how far the system had 
lready eroded by that time. But of course I did not foresee the outcome. 


M: I remember a discussion with you in Warsaw in 1979, when you didn’t 
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want to say anything on the question of German unification. At first I 
was very modest—how could I not be with Habermas?—and then I 
said that the German Left in my view was making the same mistake as 
Rosa Luxemburg had made in Poland, by refusing to understand the 
force and dynamic of German national feeling. The paradox for me is 
that I think ac that time I was right. Later, however, when I read your 
polemic in the context of the historians’ dispute, I agreed with you in 
charging Sturmer, Hillgruber and Nolte with seeking to relativize the 
crimes of Hitler by the crimes of Stalin, and with a renaissance of 
nationalism. I have a rather schizophrenic attitude on this question. I 
am in absolute agreement with your position in the historians’ dis- 
pute, and believe that we Poles could do with a discussion of this 
kind, and with our own Habermas. On the question of German unifi- 
cation, however, I was probably correct, as the German intellectual 
class did underestimate this problem. 


In summer 1989 the Wall was still rock solid, even 1f the East Germans were 
already packing their bags in Hungary, when Adam Michnik and Bronislaw 
Geremek spoke ont publicly for German unification. On the one hand this was 
a surprise for many in the West and in Poland. On the other hand the idea that 
the division of Germany was not eternal was quite a live one in Poland, in 
view of our own historical experiences. 


JH. I missed this declaration of Michnik and Geremek in summer 
1989, but at that time I was certainly against a perspective of unifica- 
tion. On the question of German national consciousness, we must not 
forget that—for wellknown historical reasons—this has played a dif- 
ferent role in Germany from in Poland, and will continue to do so. 
For a hundred and fifty years national consciousness secured the Poles 
their identity despite their lack of independence. In Germany, how- 
ever, national consciousness played a progressive role as a political 
value only up to 1848. Prussia, after all, never functioned on a 
national basis. Yet the Bismarckian Reich made good use of national- 
ism, and from the 1890s on did much harm with ıt. After 1945, on the 
other hand, when a halfway reasonable democracy was established in 
Germany for the first time, this was only because nationalism was 


discredited. 


AM: For many years I’ve been impressed by an excellent essay of Pro- 
fessor Habermas on constitutional patriotism. And this ambiguity 
can be seen to a certain extent today. The first phase of German unifi- 
cation brought freedom, the second the pogrom in Hoyerswerda. In 
Poland it is similar, or could become so. 


JH: That is perhaps too harshly put. I believe the first face was free- 
dom and the second—three weeks later—the slogan. ‘We are one 
people.’ The cry was first ‘We are the people’, and then ‘We are one 
people.’ Hoyerswerda, however, well, I’m a West German and don’t 
have an intuitive knowledge of the East German experience. But to a 
certain degree I can understand, though naturally not excuse, the way 


' This discussion, held tn Warsaw last November, was chaired by Adam Krremıidski. 
The German version appeared in Dre Zest, r} December 1993 
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that this terrorism of the Right has arisen in the former GDR. What ts 
far harder for me to understand is the contagious effect that these 
arson attacks had in West Germany, after all nothing had changed in 
our conditions. What must have happened in the West is that the 
floodgates of public communication were opened and the public 
atmosphere so changed that stereotypes, preconceptions, that were 
already shared by perhaps r5 per cent. of the population below the 
threshold of public opinion, now suddenly gained a different status. 


All at once it was possible again to say things that had earlier been 
taboo. And in this way an environment grew up in which: even in 
West Germany not only xenophobia and anti-Semitism made their 
appearance, but also young people could get the feeling that they were 
expressing the view of a silent majority. I am certainly convinced that 
they do not express a majority opinion, yet none the less the climate 
has altered. And I believe that this is a greater problem for West Ger- 
many than for the former GDR, which—as you can both judge better 
than I can—is undergoing an immense process of transformation. 
There were not so many foreigners living in East Germany, and all the 
negative stereotypes that are now applied were banned by the regime. 


AM: Don’t you have the impression, though, that today throughout 
democratic western Europe we can observe a crisis in the idea of the 
multicultural society and that in this respect Germany is in no way in 
an exceptional situation? We see the same thing in France, and in a 
diluted form even in Poland. On the other hand, what you said about 
the sudden surge of national feelings in East Germany is very interest- 
ing. When I visited the former GDR, I heard the following anecdote. 
An Ossi meets a Wessi and says: ‘Greetings, we are one people.’ The 
Wessi replies coolly: ‘So are we.’ 


What follows from this is that hostility to foreigners is not a form of 
national consciousness. I nouce this in Poland. With the possible 
exception of the GDR, Poland is the only post-Communist country in 
which there is no problem of national minorities. And it transpires 
that even without a minority problem, Polish-Lithuantan, Polish- 
Byelorussian and Polish-Ukrainian conflicts develop, a Polish- 
German clash in Oppeln, a pogrom against the Gypsies in Mlawa and 
anti-Semitism in a country without Jews. In other words, what is 
involved here is not actual ethnic conflicts, but rather something else. 


JH: I think that this analysis only applies to those central European 
peoples who are experiencing an extreme social crisis due to the 
transformation from state socialism. And in this respect hostility to 
foreigners is certainly no exclusively German phenomenon. Opinion 
surveys show that xenophobia in Germany is no worse than in France 
or Britain. But I wonder whether in the western countries there really 
are actual ethnocentric roots for ıt. In the West German case the 
answer is probably that people are increasingly confronted with the 
children and grandchildren of immigrants, having previously believed 
that these people would work in Germany for a while and then go 
away. But they stayed, and their children were then born in Germany. 


A second problem is the perception of a new wave of immigration 
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that is spread by the media. And here there ts a fundamental differ- 
ence between Germany and Poland. Poland has a minority population 
of around 1.5 per cent, while in Germany this is 7 to 8 per cent, and 
we must prepare ourselves for 10 per cent. It is similar in the old 
colonial powers such as France-and Britain. Of course, this ethno- 
centrism is undoubtedly manipulated from above, as hostility to 
foreigners can be used as an outlet for growing discontent. I believe all 
the same that we really must take seriously for the first cme the phe- 
nomenon of the multucultural society. In Europe the composition of 
the population genuinely is changing, and this in an economically 
difficult situation with a higher than average rate of unemployment, 
and with the impression relayed by the media that ethnocentrism and 
the nation are again playing a central role. 


AM: I have followed events in Yugoslavia very attentively, and have 
many friends there. It is my impression that the Balkan situation 
presents a fundamental challenge to Europe. What they are saying 
there is, don't talk of Auschwitz, democrat Europe is finished, now 
we have the utopia of ethnically pure states. It is the most terrifying 
message I've heard in my life. It is more dangerous than Communism. 
And I have a question for Professor Habermas, who is a great cham- 
pion of the idea of enlightenment Why 1s the idea of an ethnically 
pure state so strong, why is it on a victorious course? 


Bat perbaps st will suffer a shipwreck. Perbaps we are witnessing its last, 
bloody paroxysm and mot the announcement of an actual return to national 
States. 


JH: I don’t believe that it’s on a victorious course. When I was io 
Zagreb a few weeks ago, I heard from friends, which I have in all the 
Yugoslav countries, that the best thing would be if the Americans 
marched in and stayed forty years, then we would get a stable democ- 
racy like that of the Federal Republic. 


In Somalia this model doesn’t seem to be working. 


JH: True. I just meant by this that democracy could develop in Ger- 
many on the third attempt because it was long enough tied into the 
western camp and was not sovereign. I menton my Croatian friends’ 
sigh of despair simply to say that not everything has gone crazy and 
there 1s also a rather more optimistic perspecuve. 


AM: But where did they say this to you, on television? 


JH: Oh no, in private. That kind of thing couldn't be said publicly. 


AM: I know what I’m asking, I was also in Zagreb. The same paradox 
holds sway there as with us. In Poland I'm the editor of the biggest 
daily newspaper, Gazeta Wyborcza, but even so many of my opponents 
see me as a traitor to the people. 


Isa’t the assessment of our nationalism a bit exaggerated? This tendency is 
present, but on the whole much weaker than one might bave feared; the rocent 
electrons showed this. 
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AM: Among other things I learned from Professor Habermas was that 
we should be cautious and vigilant. The idea of the ethnic state always 
leads into a deeply dug pit. And this is why I read the historians’ 
dispute of the eighties as if it was a lecture on Poland. 


JH: But we Germans built the concentration camps in Poland. When 
I flew into Warsaw yesterday, I remembered again how we were care- 
ful to conceal all this from our own population, so that no one could 
see the worst. 


AM: Yes, but it is rather different if a German says this or if a Pole 
does. I will say something now which I don’t know if I'll have the 
courage to have printed: Before Hitler marched into Poland, we had 
already built our own concentration camp here, at Bereza Kartuska, 
and it is not much of a justification that only a few people were but- 
chered there and the Nazi camps were worse. On the other hand, 
while we Poles can publicly say that Hitler was not much worse than 
Stalin, as we were victims of both these masters, this already means 
something rather different when spoken by a German historian such 
as Ernst Nolte—a crivializanon of German ‘achievements’ in this 
field. But if we say that the Poles were basically innocent, this simply 
means giving ourselves a licence for new wrongdoing. What does it 
mean, though, the collective guilt of a nation? 


JH: There is no collective guilt. Whoever is guilty must answer for it 
individually. At the same time, however, there is such a thing as a col- 
lective responsibility for the mental and cultural context in which 
mass crimes become possible. And we are similarly inheritors of past 
events. This is why one must be aware that all traditions are ambiva- 
lent and hence take a critical attitude towards all traditions, in order 
to be clear what one wants to continue and what not. Responsibility 
for the past in a country in which something so extreme took place as 
it did ın Germany—but not only in Germany—should consist in a 
special distrust of traditions and cultural contexts as well as in know- 
ledge of the errors of our parents and grandparents. At the same time, 
in a country like Germany, politics, at least political debate, must 
extend to matters that in other countries lie ın the background. We 
must ime and again put in question the traditions of our political cul- 
ture and our mentalities, while societies with a stronger democratic 
tradition don’t need to do so, as for them this already goes without 


saying. 


AM: I have been in Serbia, and the Serbs who support Milošević have 
a feeling of complete historical innocence. I’m speaking of a certain 
collective consciousness. The Serbs have the feeling that a great injus- 
tice has been done to them, they believe the whole world has betrayed 
them. And in this sense, although I respect your attitude towards the 
singularity of German experience, I cannot share this riumphalist 
view of the uniqueness of German guilt. 


JH: A negative trrumphalism. 


AM: Especially given how widespread a triumphalism of innocence is 
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in Poland Not one of us has ever done evil to anyone! And whoever 
says that there were any pacifications of Ukrainian villages in Poland, 
or ghetto benches for Jews in university lecture halls, is quite simply 
an enemy of Poland, suborned by the international mafia. I certainly 
believe that there is such a thing as collective memory and collective 
responsibility. If I have the right to be proud of Polish achievements, 
of what Mickiewicz or Kolakowski have written, I am also duty 
bound to be ashamed of what Polish fascists have done. 


JH: That suggests a certain division of labour. Adam Michnik says 
that many things acquire their meaning from the context in which 
they are said. The historians’ dispute was a dispute for Germans and 
not for Poles. And ıt would be a negative nationalism if we were to 
maintain that the theses formulated in the historians’ dispute should 
be part of the political culture of all countries. It seems to me that 
Adam Michnik draws the right conclusions from this dispute as far as 
Poland is concerned. It is simply necessary to distinguish between 
what one says at home, and what one holds to be context-neutral. 


But to come back to the question at issue, I do indeed feel the same 
nervousness in the face of the situation in Yugoslavia, in Germany, 
Georgia, Poland and so on as Adam Michnik. At the same time, how- 
ever, I wonder why he sees ‘ethnic cleansing’ as a message for Europe. 
Why doesn’t he say that it’s a regression, a terrible, horrific regression 
that is claiming many human victims? Western Europe only sur- 
mounted this stage in 1945, just forty-eight years ago. Up to that time it 
fell prey to the same nationalist idiocies, which also seized the masses. 
And yet this could be overcome. Granted, in a very favourable eco- 
nomic situation, yet why should the countries of east-central Europe 
not have the opportunity of emerging from their tremendous stress? 


Surely you can also discern in Poland how much your population is 
suffering under social and economic uprooting. And we know that 
people in such a situation latch on to something concrete: skin colour, 
race, nation, external characteristics. What else are they supposed to 
hold on to, if things are so bad for them, if their dady life arouses so 
much anxiety? I would prefer to see all this in socio-psychological 
categories. This is banal, and none of us knows how things will go in 
the future, but I ask you, why should the Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, 
and Slovaks oot have forty years later the same success as the Federal 
Republic? After all, you had certain beginnings of democracy, and 
even now you have your successes. 


I am not trying to praise the Federal Republic, things may go wrong 
again in our country too. For my own part, I observed with great 
anxiety what happened in the Federal Republic after the War, and for 
all my criticism I must admit that political 1nstitucons have become 
ever more stable and German democracy has steadily improved. Of 
course I am not immune to fears that dangers might increase and we 
might as it were start a new cycle, a bit like in the fifties; but today we 
are repeating the building of democracy at a more mature level, 
including the countries of central Europe. What happened in 1989 
has in no way gone awry, after all. 
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This is interesting. You are still a champion of progress and appear as a ‘trust- 
ing optimist’, while Adam Michnik, who courted danger for the ‘progress of 
freedom’, presents himself as the complete pessimist. 


AM: I have three questions for you, Professor Habermas. First of all, it 
has surprised me that the greatest moral and intellectual authority of 
the German Left should suddenly have emerged so very pro-American 
in the historians’ dispute. Secondly, what do you still retain of the 
faith in socialism, Marxism, and progress—since for me it is only the 
faith that remains. And thirdly, while I never succumbed to the anti- 
German hysteria which in Poland was stirred up by Communist pro- 
paganda, now that there is no longer Communism and the propa- 
ganda has ceased, I am beginning to fear the Germans. Hoyerswerda 
and Rostock make me afraid. If I open the paper, I fear reading once 
again that asylum seekers have been burned alive. Thomas Mann, 
who is one of my gurus, wrote that the Germans who followed Hitler 
were not different Germans. They were the same good Germans that he, 
Thomas Mann, loved; the same worthy Germans from Baddexbrooks 
were the ones that went astray. My question therefore 1s whether any 
section of these good Germans today are embarking on a false road. 


JH: Your questions are not trivial ones. The simplest is that about 
Americanism. First of all, it’s necessary to distinguish between a 
mental and cultural western orientation, and a purely political one. In 
the fifties I opposed Adenauer, although I see today that his foreign- 
policy option was correct. I am still of the opinion, however, that 
Adenauer had a very disastrous effect on German political culture, by 
brushing the whole of the past under the carpet. But... 


AM: ... but the German Left rejected the German Right in the name 
of the socialise and anti-American project. There was no tradition that 
was both Left and west European. 


JH: Yes, there was. In the twenties west European Marxism was very 
prominent. 


AM: The Frankfurt School? 


JH: For example. There was a Western Marxism that was as vehem- 
ently opposed to Stalinism as it was to fascism. 


AM: That’s not correct. It was no accident that Jurgen Habermas 
never wrote anything against Stalinism. 


JH: One moment, the entire older generation of the Frankfurt School, 
Horkheimer, Neumann, Marcuse, of course they wrote against Stalin- 
ism... 

AM: Marcuse wrote that it was a misinterpretation of Marx. 


Ab, now we're coming to the dispute over Kolakowski. 


JH: One thing at a time, we are dealing with Adam Michnik’s first 
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question, the origin of my western orientation. And my answer was 
that there is a clear intellectual tradition of Western Marxism, which 
never accepted the foundation of the Third International. 


AM: Who? Could you give names, please. 
JH: Gramsci. 


AM: Gramsci was a Communist. There was no analysis of Stalinism in 
our country, any more than in the Frankfurt School’s critical theory. 


JH: But many people believed that what they called the managed 
world, administrative capitalism, was the same in its structure as 
Stalinism. I never accepted this theory as correct, but there were such 
theories. Horkheimer’s essays from the fifties were unambiguously 
anti-Stalinist. 


AM: That's true, but he did not make the nature of totalitarian Com- 
munism the centre of his concerns. 


JH: Okay. I was just as little concerned with Stalinism myself, and also 
did not take a strong anu-Communist position in public. But you 
have to see the domestic political context. In the Federal Republic 
from Adenauer on, anti-Commuanism played a particular role, it was a 
means of establishing a false continuity of German history, right 
through to Bitburg 1985. That was unacceptable for us. On the other 
hand, no one doubted that I had nothing ın common with the Stalin- 
ists. | wasn’t ever involved tn the Basic Values Commission of the SPD 
—which held programmatic discussions with the SED—and no one 
would have ventured to invite me to Russia until 1988. Our reserva- 
tion tn criticism didn’t mean a secret support. 


AM: I know that. My reproach 1s a different one. 


JH: That I didn’t take issue with Stalinism theoretically? Okay, I 
accept the reproach. But to get back to the western orientation. For 
someone who started their studies in 1949, Western Marxism was the 
most radical variant of the tradition of the enlightenment and anti- 
fascism. I come from a bourgeois family, with no kind of socialist 
political background. But from a German perspective you could not 
be more strongly anti-fascist than by adherence to Western Marxism, 
which for us did not stand in opposition to radical democracy and the 
radical western enlightenment. 


When I started to write Theory and Practice, I referred to the reception 
of natural law, to Hobbes, Locke, Kant, the left Hegel, and it was 
obvious to me that a western reading of Marx belonged completely to 
the same intellectual universe. The cultural and mental western orient- 
ation was therefore a response to the irrationalist German traditions, 
that had always been directed against the French Enlightenment. It 
didn’t need Nolte to bring me onto western lines. I have to say, how- 
ever, that it only became clear to me in the eighties that the political 
integration into the west which I struggled against in the fifties, as I 
rejected the restoration of capitalism, was correct. 
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AM: Excellent, I could be hearing my own intellectual biography! 


JH: And for that reason, I am just as much for a rapid European inte- 
gration as Herr Kohl is. 


And now the second question, what is left of socialism? 
JH: Radical democracy. 
AM: J quite agree with that. 


JH: I would add, however, that it is sull just as possible as in the past 
to learn the critique of capitalism from the Marxist tradition, a 
critique which today is perhaps more needed than ever, as the demise 
of state socialism has increased capitalism’s self-affirmation. Today 
there is scarcely anyone who wants to criticize capitalism. And yet in 
the European Union alone we have seventeen million unemployed, 
and no one knows, certainly I don’t, how to get out of this jobless 
growth. In other words, we have to imagine something new in order to 
criticize this system. But the standard of criticism can only be the 
realization of a radical democracy, which naturally involves taming 
capitalism by means of a social state to a degree as yet unknown. 


AM: How I would put it is that compared with thirty years ago, we are 
poorer only in illusions and richer tn humility. D'accord ? 


JH: Fully @’accord. 
And now the third question, neod we be afraid of the Germans? 
JH: Well, I don’t hide the fact that I also ask myself this. 


AM: I don’t ask as someone with a bee in their bonnet about the 
Germans. I don’t have an anti-German complex. I treasure German 
culture and even feel quite comfortable in Germany. 


JH: As far as I am concerned, I had the same anxieties unul 1982, 
when Kohl came to power, that Adam Michnik has now, that ts, fear 
of German strength. The year 1977 was very bad. Of course the kid- 
nap and murder of Schleyer by Left terrorists was atrocious. But the 
reaction to it was terrifying, the prevalent mood in Germany was one 
of pogrom. Then when Kohl came to power and I saw that he was not 
able to pursue the policy that he'd intended, I came to the conclusion 
that a generation had already grown up that had changed the climare, 
the political attitude. And so in the following years, through to 1989, 
I had for the first time the feeling that ıt was no longer possible for the 
Federal Republic to fall back into the past. Since 1989, I am no longer 
quite so sure. And yet it is necessary to see both sides. On the one side 
there 1s the returo of anti-Semitic, racist and xenophobic stereotypes: 
I sull remember how during the visit of Kohl and Reagan to the 
Bitburg cemetery I overheard some younger people in a restaurant 
car—they looked like forty-year-old managers—making the kind of 
anti-Semitic remarks that made me wonder where they got them from, 
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how in all the world all that could come back. It was less these young 
people that were so terrifying, but rather the intellectual milieu that 
encouraged them to utter such views. On the other hand I think that 
in the West the majority of Germans under fifty are liberal as a matter 
of course. They no longer have to inject themselves with ıt, they have 
it in their fingertips. 


AM: I count on that in Poland. If I am speaking with people from the 
SLD, the post-Commuauists, I suddenly notice that they are unable to 
be Communists any more. They have already tasted the atmosphere of 
freedom, the wealth of Europe. Many of them certainly don’t like 
what has happenned in Poland since 1989. They talk of four wasted 
years, buc the idea that censorship could be reimposed in Poland, or 
borders closed—that’'s out of the question. 


JH: That is excellent, it makes for hope. And then to Hoyerswerda and 
the future of Germany. The process of European unity must go for- 
ward, otherwise it would be hard to be sure of anything. For Poland 
too this is an extremely important question, even if what I am saying 
now runs against Polish interests. A strong inclination can be observed 
among the German elites to make Germany once more into an inde- 
pendent great power in central Europe, with its gaze directed east- 
ward. Only European political union can help against this tendency. 


A short while ago Herr Stoiber [Bavarian prime minister] said in an 
interview: let’s finish with European unification, no single currency, 
at most a Europe of fatherlands, an autonomous role for the Federal 
Republic, our own foreign policy—especially towards the countries of 
eastern Europe. This tendency is growing stronger, and can be 
summed up in a single sentence: Germany must again become a cen- 
tral European great power And this tendency is not without its 
chances of success, its exponents can hide behind concrete problems 
and for example spread the idea chat a single currency is possible only 
if you have a single economic and social policy. They can also say that 
the Germans must help the Poles, Czechs and Hungarians. This ts just 
rhetoric, the aims are quite different. 


Does this mean you are warning us against aid which m any case is very 
modest? 


JH: No, I only mean that the independence of a sovereign German 
power 1s not in Poland’s interest. And that the only help against this 
tendency 1s a realization of the Maastricht Treaty and a speedy 
politcal union. 


Bat Maastricht excindes us. Not even Germany bas ratified the association of 
Poland with the Exropean Union, and we see how thrngs stand with NATO. 

The German press also shows increasing reservation towards an tntegration of 
onr countries. I must confess that each week, when I take xp Der Spiegel, I 
worry at finding there strategic sympathy for Russia and score for Polish inca- 

pacity. And this at a time when it's we, and not the Russians, who are econom- 
ically relatively stable. 
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AM: Augstein stands for the nationalism of a certain wing of the 
traditional bourgeois left. 


JH: Just that Augstein was never a leftist! 
AM: In terms of the Adenauer era he probably was of the left. 


JH: Perhaps, but please don’t forget that Adenauer’s opponents often 
had strong nationalist mouves. Even in the SPD, Schumacher for 
example. The Adenauer era had blurred the old divisions, for instance 
the conservative Right became pro-westero on grounds of anti- 
Communism, while a part of the Left on the contrary was anti- 
western. Today we can observe a realignment, and the old formations 
have been re-established. 


Professor Habermas, you said that Maastricht was necessary in order to bold 
Germany on a leash, yet at the same time Maastricht contradicted Polish inter- 
ests. How is this contradiction to be resolved? For us this is a question of life and 
death—whether we are accepted into Exrope or whether we are deliberately left 
in the Russian orbit, whose great power position the west would like to rebuild. 


JH: Maastricht only conflicts with short-term Polish interests. 


But 1f the west cuts itself off from us, we bave mo mstrumenis to make our own 
‘Adenamer turn’ to the west. How can this fundamental contradiction of 
German policy be resolved, so that tt 15 mot at our expense simultaneously pro- 
western and pro-Russian? 


JH: It cannot be solved from one day to the next. For Poland a Ger- 
many that was not integrated into the west would perhaps be econom- 
ically useful, but politically catastrophic. 


AM: I agree with that absolurely. 


JH: Permit me to ask you a question now. How is the reckoning with 
the past going in Poland? Somehow one doesn’t hear anything of the 
kind of emotions that there are in Germany. 


AM: In Poland everyone solves this problem in their own fashion. 
When we won the elections of 1989, I began right away to talk 
normally with all those who had put me in prison. I think this was a 
dialectical function of enlightenment. 


JH: I would rather say, a generous character. 


AM: No, it’s more than that. I believe that the greatest misfortune for 
my country and my nation 1s tendencies to impress on Poland a unit- 
ary identity, which was first Communist, then ano-Commuanist, then 
Catholic, now anti-Catholic. Meanwhile there ts a common Polish 
identity, a pluralistic and heterogeneous one, which is our wealth, 
which we have in our genes. Either this is what Poland will be, or it 
will be nothing at all, as we shall be at each other’s throats. And my 
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view, even if I should be a very unusual case on this point, 1s that the 
recent elections, though I am not at all happy with their result, will 
have one positive outcome: the anti-Communist arrogance of 
Solidarność has lost out. 


There was a point at which I, who had been for six years a prisoner of 
the Communists, and twenty-five years in active opposition, could 
read each day in the Solidarność papers that I was a crypto- 
Commuaist. And this for the sole and simple reason that I did not 
believe ın hanging former state president Jaruzelski or in introducing 
anti-Communist legislauon. Many active Solidarność people suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to go from Communism with a Bolshevik 
face to anti-Communism with a Bolshevik face. This was mental 


blackmail. 


JH: And how do you assess the influence of the Catholic church? Is 
Poland becoming a secular state? 


AM: There has been a phenomenon in Poland that no one could have 
foreseen. In the space of two years the political authority of the - 
Catholic church has collapsed. 


JH: Because of the abortion law? 


AM: Not only that. The church fundamentally failed to understand 
what was happening in Poland. In 1989 the Poles chose freedom. The 
church thought they had chosen the church, and tried to replace 
Marxism-Leninism with Catholic ideology. The Polish people rejected 
that. And something happened that no one foresaw. For forty years 
the Communists tried to undermine the authority of the Catholic 
church and never succeeded. But our aggressive Catholic politicians 
and politicking bishops undermined it in two years of freedom. 


JH: What will come of the new government, will ıt stay in power, or 
will the pendulum swing back again to the right in the next elections? 


AM: The most important economic posts have been occupied by the 
Communists. And they will pursue a policy which is more a la Balcer- 
owicz than Balcerowicz himself. Of course I support this, not just so 
that in the next elections the pendulum will swing back to the right, 
but because it is the correct policy. Besides, with these elections the 
burrowing in the past is at an end. I have believed for a long time that 
poliucal categories in Poland should relate not to what has happened, 
but rather to what will happen. Helmut Schmidt was in Hitler's 
Wehrmacht, Willy Brandt was in Norway, and Herbert Wehner was a 
Communist, and all three came together in the name of what actually 
was the case and what should be We have to grasp that as well. 


The future of Poland depends on our overcoming the horizon of de- 
Communization. You can’t de-Communize a country ın which the 
Communists gave up power at the Round Table. If the Americans had 
liberated us, it would be a different story. But it was Jaruzelski and 
interior minister Kiszcak who gave up power. You have the paradox 
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here that the same people who declared martial law in 1981 allowed 
Poland to leave Communism behind without bloodshed, without bar- 
ricades and executions. 


JH: Is the government coalition oriented towards the future? 


AM: I don’t think so. It will still be a government of transition. A splitin the 
SLD can’t be ruled out, it’s a mirror image of Solidarność in 1989. The 
only basis of Solidarność at that time was ant-Communism, and the 
only basis of the SLD is post-Communism. Its only integrative factor 1s 
its origin, the fear of and-Communism and discrimination. The 
moment the SLD enters the government that is all in the past. And the 
SLD has everyone in it, from nostalgic Bolsheviks via apparatchik 
careerists through to radical democrats. ` 


JH: When I listen to you now—and I know that you're on friendly 
terms nowadays with General Jaruzelski—I am tempted to compare 
your attitude with the reactions of many writers who left the GDR in 
the seventies and eighties, or, like Wolf Biermann, were expelled from 
it. These writers are far less reconcilable. 


AM: Because they emigrated and I stayed. 
JH: But six years in prison is no small thing. 


AM: Professor Habermas, do you remember what Heinrich Boll wrote 
in The Clown? He said that those who came back from abroad didn’t 
understand at all what had really happened in Germany. Siegfried 
Lenz wrote something similar. You see, I think chat nothing destroys 
a person so much as hate and the need for retaliation. And what I 
have to reproach my friends from the GDR with 1s that they are not 
consistent Christians. In prison I read three German writers: Thomas 
Mann, Jürgen Habermas and Dietrich Bonhoeffer. I understood 
what it means to have fascism at the back of one’s mind. And so I 
thought out the formula that we have to stand for amnesty and against 
amnesia. 


JH: That 1s wonderfully put. 


AM: Otherwise you just can’t live. You have to remember, but you 
have to be able to go beyond the horizon of your own suffering, you 
mustn’t persist in your own world. That’s impossible. I had great 
problems with my newspaper. It’s a paper that was founded by the 
whole anu-Communist opposition, and I said, stop this retaliacion. 
We don’t have this in the Gereta. 


JH: That reminds me of Spain. 


AM: Spain is a positive example for Poland. The Spaniards say, we 
didn’t have a dictadura, just a dictablanda, a mild dictatorship. 


Could we return once again to the dilemma for Poland of the German cross- 
roads: east or west? 


AM: I read an article on Jurgen Habermas in a Polish periodical, 
which first appeared underground and was very good at defending 
itself at that time against the police, but today when it is legal, has dif- 
ficulty in defending itself against the market economy. The author 
maintained that Habermas had a distanced and almost derisory atti- 
tude towards Poland and Solidarność. Whar truth was there in that? 


JH: I saw Solidarność as a movement of the same importance as the 
opposition in Yugoslavia before 1968 or the Prague spring. What 
made certain emotional difficulties for me was this priest always 
standing behind Walesa. But if you want to know my attitude to 
Poland, I would put it like this. Until 1979 I had rather a literary and 
historical idea of Poland. I knew that the intellectual ties of Poland to 
Paris had always been very strong and chat the Polish intelligentsia 
was the most western of all in the people’s democracies, with the 
possible exception of the Hungarian. When I visited Poland in 1979, 
I had contact of course only with a small section of intellectual life. 
Yet I had the impression that these Poles had a strong positivist and 
secular intelligentsia, such as you only find in a Catholic country. And 
that pleased me very much. For I have learned that positivism is one 
of the most stable elements of the enlightenment tradition. 


How can we avoid a situation in which the indifference of the west to Poland 
doesn't again force Poles in the future to play the role of ‘permanent revolution- 
aries and emigrants’? 


AM: There is no other advice for Germany and for Poland, than to be 
as close to each other as possible. That is a factor of stability in 
Europe. It is an opportunity for Germany as well as Poland, so that 
German has a real democratic ally in the east. I say this openly also to 
my Russian friends. 


JH. We must of course set in motion the same process of learning 
from each other as there has been with the French. France was our 
hereditary enemy and since the French Revolution a constant advers- 
ary for the German mandarins. But the anti-Polish element was also 
firmly anchored in German nationalism, and this must be overcome 
I think that for the citizens of the old Federal Republic that is no 
longer such a great problem, as we had no common border and our 
common adversary was rather the GDR. Psychologically and mentally 
the barrier between the Poles and ourselves was lower than between 
the Federal Republic and the GDR. But of course that is still not a 
political strategy. In its election campaign the SPD is supposed to 
make its central themes the struggle against unemployment and the 
need for a new Ostpolittk. 


Most likely they will again bank om Russia. 


JH: We can only hope that they will not bank exclusively on Russia. 
But that is sull rather unclear. 


Translated by David Ferabach 


David Marquand 


Reinventing Federalism: 
Europe and the Left 


Europeans have lived for so long in the warm cocoon of the Community 
system that we have almost forgotten what our history was like before the 
astonishing burst of institutional inventiveness that culminated in the 
Rome Treaty a generation ago. If present trends are allowed to continue 
we may be brutally reminded, with consequences we cannot now imagine. 
The demons of European history—chauvinism, xenophobia, irredentism, 
racism and scapegoat-hunting—are on the march all over the former Soviet 
bloc. In Community Europe they are still relatively quiescent. But no one 
who has watched the rise of the French National Front or the German 
Republicans—no one, for that matter, who watched the 1993 Conserv- 
ative Party conference in this country—can pretend that they strike no 
chords on this side of what used to be the Iron Curtain. There is an ample 
supply of combustible material lying about in western Europe as well as in 
the east. If anyone puts a match to it the entire Community system may be 
destroyed.’ 
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To be sure, its institutional structure is not at risk. Institutions, par- 
ticularly international institutions, often limp on, pale shadows of 
their former selves, long after events have squeezed the life out of 
them. The real danger is that they will bombinate in a vacuum; that 
the mountains of paper, the hours of talk, the agitated comings and 
goings of self-important personages will be so much spitting in the 
wind; that, while preserving the forms of a supranational Commun- 
ity, the reality of European life will be one of beggar-my-neighbour 
attempts to sneak competitive advantages in an ever more cut-throat 
world economy, accompanied by increasingly raucous chauvinistic 
drum-beating and deepening national rivalries in politics as well as in 
economics. 


For the current trend in the brave new European Union inaugurated 
by the Maastricht Treaty is emphatically towards a two- (or even a 
mult-) speed Europe. Like the currency upheavals which destroyed 
the snake in the 1970s, the currency upheavals which have inflicted so 
much damage on the European Monetary System in the recent past 
have shown that the mere exercise of political will cannot force 
through the economic convergence which is the necessary condition of 
a monetary union between the ‘strong’ currency core of the European 
Community and the ‘weak’ currency periphery. If present trends con- 
tinue there is not much doubt that the deutschmark-dominated core 
—with or without France—will continue along the path to further 
economic and monetary integration. In the periphery, meanwhile, a 
vigorous ‘race for the bottom’, led by the United Kingdom, is Likely to 
accelerate. 


Britain's social chapter opt-out is a classic example of free-rider poli- 
tics. In effect, Britain has been allowed to escape her share of the 
social costs of the single market. She is riding free on the backs of the 
other member states, in an attempt to make herself that much more 
attractive to inward investment, and that much more competitive in 
the cheap and shoddy end of the global marketplace. And she is justi- 
fying herself by banging on a peculiarly crass and nasty xenophobic 
drum. The Community can survive one free rider. It could not survive 
several. Yet, if John Major’s free riding succeeds, it is hard to believe 
that all the other member states will refrain indefinitely from follow- 
ing suit. If he is followed, the process of competitive social dumping 
which the social chapter was designed to stop is likely co start after all. 
If it does, member states with high standards of social protection will 
be under enormous—and understandable—pressure to defend them- 
selves against unfair competiaon from those who have followed the 
British road. And the lesson of history is that that sort of self-defence 
quickly spreads, and quickly becomes self-stultifying. 


It ıs equally clear thar, on present trends, the institutional framework 
of the Union will, for the foreseeable future, remain essentially inter- 
governmental rather than supranational; that an unholy alliance 
between France and the United Kingdom will conunue to block all 


! This arucle is to be published in David Miliband, ed, Rerwwentrng the Left, Polity 
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attempts to correct the democratic deficit in decision-making, as it 
did before the Maastricht summit; and that, because of this, the insti- 
tutions will remain weak, opaque and lacking in democratic legiti- 
macy. If this prediction is borne out, the people of what is now 
supposed to be the European Union will remain apathetic and, at 
least to a certain extent, alienated from the whole process. All this will 
create fertile soil for ‘fundamentalist’ nationalism and populist dema- 
gogy, of the sort that surfaced in the French and Danish referendum 
campaigns on the Maastricht Treaty and that the miscalled ‘Euro- 
sceptics’ in both major British political parties have employed ever 
since membership first became a serious political issue. 


A further and, in some ways, even more alarming implication follows 
as well. This is that a social-democratic European project, of the sort 
envisaged by Wolfgang Streeck and Joel Rogers,? will continue to be, 
in practice, utopian. It will be utopian because the nation states of the 
Union have already surrendered too much power to supranatonal 
institutions to implement it on the national level, while the institu- 
tions of the Union will continue to be too weak to implement it on the 
supranational level. And if this is at all true, the clear implication is 
that Europe will continue to be dominated, in practice, by the polit- 
ical Right and centre-right, that capital will continue to sit in the driv- 
ing seat, with little to fear from the political Left or from organized 
labour—even if nominally Left or centre-left governments hold office 
in certain countries, as is the case at present in Spain. Though the 
Spanish socialists are still in office, it is worth remembering that their 
programme is not very different from that of the neo-Thatcherites 
under John Major in this country. And if this is all true, the likelihood 
is that European governments will continue to respond to inter- 
national competition by hollowing out the welfare state, arguably the 
greatest achievement of European civilization in this century. 


Last, but not least, eastern Europe will, on present trends, remain out- 
side the new Union, an impoverished hinterland, cut off from the rich 
and complacent west by.a new kind of Berlin Wall—a wall of patron- 
izing indifference, tinged with suppressed fear, rather then of concrete. 
There is, of course, an argument for keeping the countries of eastern 
Europe out of the Union. It is a spurious one, but that does not make 
it any less persuasive to those who want, for other reasons, to accept 
it. It is that the economies of the eastern countries are too weak to sus- 
tain the competition implied by full membership; that if they were to 
become full members on terms that made it possible for them to 
escape the rigours of competition, the famous acquis communantatre 
would be fatally jeopardized in the existing member states; and that 
this would compromise the whole European project. The premiss is 
true, although the conclusion does not follow; and because the pre- 
miss 1s true, the argument has great resonance in the capitals of west- 
ern Europe and still more, perhaps, in the strange Euro-half-capital 
that clusters around the Berlaymont building in Brussels. 


The trouble is that it carries great dangers—dangers symbolized most 
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poignantly and most powerfully by the word ‘Sarajevo’. The problems 
of transition in eastern Europe have turned out to be enormously 
more difficult and the solutions enormously more painful than anyone 
expected in the euphoria of 1989. The Czech Republic and Slovakia 
apart, the societies which will be suffering the pains have few or no 
democratic traditions to draw upon and, in almost all of them, ethnic 
hatreds and irredentist ambitions are rife. Fragile new regimes, long on 
hope but short on experience, necessarily dependent on the bureau- 
cracies they have inherited from their Stalinist predecessors and 
encumbered by expectations they cannot satisfy, may well see in these 
ambitions their only reservoir of popular support. That 1s the inner 
meaning of the Bosnian tragedy; and there are plenty of other poten- 
tial Bosnias in eastern Europe. These potential Bosnias are far more 
Itkely to suffer the fate of the real Bosnia if eastern Europe is excluded 
from the Union taking shape in the west than if it has a reasonable 
prospect of joining it in a timescale which is not impossibly remote. If 
they do suffer thar fare, it is hard to believe that smug and prosperous 
westero Europe could insulate itself from the ensuing conflicts, any 
more than the western Europe of 1914 could insulate itself from the 
consequences of what happened at Sarajevo then. 


If there are plenty of potential Bosnias in eastern Europe, there are far 
more in the former Soviet Union, where the Stalinist terror was even 
more savage and did even more to destroy the mutual trust which pro- 
vides the basis of a civic culture. Partly because of this, and partly 
because of the very nature of the Soviet regime, economic dislocation 
has already gone much further in its successor states than in the lands 
between the new united Germany and the former Soviet border, while 
ethnic conflicts and resentments are even fiercer. For the collapse of 
the Soviet Union has spelt more than the collapse of another economic- 
ally irrational and politically illegitimate Communist regime. It has 
also spelt the end of the last great European empire; and the end of 
empire is almost always a bloody business So far bloodshed has been 
much rarer than it was in the Indian subcontinent after the end of the 
British raj or in North Africa during the war against the French, but 
upheavals on that scale cannot be ruled out. 


The Paradoxes of the European Project 


Why should these trends, so gloomy compared to those that seemed to 
be in operation in the late 1980s and early 1990s, in the aftermath of 
the Single European Act and the dismantling of the Berlin Wall, 
appear to be in the ascendant now? I shall argue thar the answer to that 
question lies in a series of confusions, of paradoxes, perhaps even of 
contradictions at the heart of the European project, at least in its con- 
temporary form. In trying to explore these paradoxes and contradic- 
tions, I hasten to add, I imply no criticism of the founding fathers of 
the European Community. On the contrary, I believe that Monnet, De 
Gasperi, Schuman and the rest were giants in their generation. They 
were statesmen of extraordinary inventiveness and extraordinary cour- 
age. If there is a criticism to be made, and I think there 1s, ıt should 
be directed not to them but to their latter-day followers who trod mechan- 
ically in their footsteps without realizing that times had changed. 
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What are these paradoxes? The first is a paradox of identity. We 
speak of the European Union, or the European Community, but what 
is meant by ‘Europe’? Where are its boundaries? What are the essen- 
tial feacures of a European identity? The founding fathers never asked 
these questions. They never defined what they meant by ‘Europe’. 
They did not define it because they had no need to define it. Their 
Europe was, in practice, the Europe of Charlemagne, with the addı- 
tion of southern Italy. And this Europe—the little Europe of Charle- 
megne—huddled in the shadow of American power, which it saw as 
its only feasible protector against the perceived threat from the east. 
Community Europe was in reality Carolingian Europe until Britain, 
Ireland and Denmark acceded to it twenty-one years later. Then, in 
the early 1970s, Community Europe expanded to include a northern 
addition; and ın the early 1980s, it expanded again to include the 
Iberian peninsula and Greece. Apart from the last-named, it 1s worth 
noting, this was, to a very considerable extent, the core zone of medi- 
eval Christendom. To be sure, it did not include the whole of this 
territory. Austria, Poland, what until recently we knew as Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the northern parts of what we used to know as Yugoslavia, 
were also part of medieval Christendom, but did not belong to the 
Community either of the nine or of the twelve. 


Now if ‘Europe’ does mean Catholic and ex-Catholic Christendom— 
and implicit in the arguments of many of the participants in the 
debate about further enlargement is the assumpuon that this is the 
most that Europe can ever mean—then clearly Poland, the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia, Hungary, Croatia and Slovenia, as well as 
Austria and Scandinavia should, at least in principle, and at least in 
due time, become part of it politically. But what about Orthodox 
Christendom? Greece, after all, is already in the Community and 
Greece is Orthodox. And if ‘Europe’ includes Orthodox lands then 
there is no legitimate reason for excluding Romania, Bulgaria, Serbia 
1f Serbia should eventually become a democracy of some sort, the 
Ukraine and perhaps Russia. Is Russia ‘European’ or not? If Greece is 
‘European’, why is Russia not ‘European’? Following the collapse of 
the Communist regimes of eastern Europe and the subsequent col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union these questions are now, at least by implica- 
tion, on the table. 


Secondly, there has been a paradox of territory. At the heart of this 
paradox lies a coincidence between economic convergence in the 
dynamic core of the Community and divergence in the periphery. 
Increasingly, the economic geography of the late twentieth century in 
Europe 1s coming to resemble the economic geography of the late 
middle ages. At the heart of the Union is a grid of prosperity, where 
the line of Lombardy to the Rhine to the North Sea crosses the line of 
Munich to Marseilles and perhaps to Barcelona. That grid has become 
enormously, inconceivably more prosperous than ever before. But 
while economic integration has speeded up the development of this 
grid of prosperity, of the core of the Community, its impact on the 
periphery has been less benign. In absolute terms, of course, the peri- 
phery has also become more prosperous. In the boom years of the 
1950s and 1960s, moreover, the gap between the periphery and the 
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core narrowed significantly. But in the last twenty years or so, the gap 
between the periphery and the core has remained static at best, and 
widened at worst.3 


This pattern is, of course, a familiar feature of all capitalist econo- 
mies. Capitalism is centripetal. The free market rewards those who 
are well endowed for the marketplace, and punishes those who are 
badly endowed; and endowment includes geographical location. 
Nineteenth-century Britain was the classic case. The creation of a 
single market and monetary union between backward Ireland and 
advanced mainland Britain plunged the former into destitution and 
famine. In modern welfare democracies, however, there are strong 
countervailing tendencies: the tax and welfare system redistributes 
resources from richer to poorer territories as well as from richer to 
poorer persons—in large measure, of course, because there is a higher 
proportion of poor persons in poor territories than in rich ones. One 
reason why the tax and welfare system does this is thar electoral com- 
petition gives the poorer territories political clout with which, at least 
to some extent, to redress the balance of market competition. 


In the virtual one-party state which is the present-day United King- 
dom, it should be noted, these countervailing tendencies have been 
blunted because the political party that represents the poorer territor- 
ies has been out of power for so long that these territories have lost 
much of their political clout. But that merely underlines the point. In 
a normally functioning welfare democracy, the ballot box gives the 
poorer territories an instrument with which to mitigate the pressures 
towards ever greater concentration that emanate from the capitalist 
free market; the reason that these pressures are not effectively miti- 
gated in present-day Britain 1s that present-day Britain has ceased to 
be a normally functioning welfare democracy. And that leads on to the 
really critical point. The mechanisms of territorial redistribution— 
electoral competition combined with a modern tax and welfare system 
—do not exist in the European Community. Plainly, the tax and wel- 
fare system remains under national control. In a strange way, the 
same is true of the electoral system. The European Parliament exists; 
political forces compete for representation in it but it is not a Euro- 
pean equivalent of a national parliament. The political forces which 
are represented in it organize and compete on a national, not on a 
European level. In any case, it is so weak that electoral competition 
for representation in it has little more than a symbolic significance. 
Such political clout as poor territories possess—and it is not very 
impressive ın quantity or quality—derives from the representation of 
poor states in the Council of Ministers, not from the representation of 
poor people in the European Parliament. 


The problem is political, not technical. As long ago as 1977, the Mac- 
Dougall Report showed that a deliberately redistributive Community 
budget, accounting for as little as 5 to 7 per cent of total Community 
GDP, could be as effective an agent of territorial redistribution as are 
the budgets of federal states which normally account for around 20 


> Massimo Cingolans, ‘Disparioés Régionales de Produit par Tête dans la Communauté 
Européenne’, mB Papers, no. 19, March 1993, European Invesument Bank, Luxembourg. 
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per cent of GDP.4 This, of course, was in a Community of nine. In a 
Union of twelve the proportion would need to be larger. The real signi- 
ficance of the MacDougall Report, however, is that it quickly became 
a dead letter—not because of any technical imperfections in the case 
it set out, but because the political will which would have been needed 
to implement the kind of project it advocated simply did not exist. 
And herein lies the essence of the paradox of territory. The real 
obstacles to monetary union—the forces that actually generated the 
waves of speculation which have inflicted so much damage on the 
European Monetary System—are territorial. Monetary union between 
the core and the periphery would speed up the process of concentra- 
tion. It would be good for the core. It does not follow that it would be 
good for the periphery, any more than monetary union between 
nineteenth-century Ireland and mainland Britain was good for Ireland 
or than post-unification monetary union between northern Italy and 
the Mezzogiorno was good for the Mezzogiorno. Unul these economic 
realities have been addressed, there will be no monetary union, how- 
ever fervently political leaders may proclaim their commitment to it, 
and halfway houses on the lines of the European Monetary System will 
always be vulnerable to speculative pressure. But they cannot be 
addressed through technical fixes. Here, as in so many areas of social 
life, only politics can countervail markets. 


That brings me to the third paradox: the paradox of supranational- 
ism. Supporters of the European project customarily proclaim that its 
object is to transcend the nation state or national sovereignty. I sug- 
gest that the truth has always been more complicated. The founding 
fathers did wish to transcend the nation stare in certain crucial areas 
of policy, but they wished to transcend it because they also wished to 
reconstruct it. Above all, they—or at least the most important of them 
—wished to reconstruct the two key nation states of Carolingian west- 
ern Europe, Germany and France. Adenauer in one way, and the 
governments of Fourth Republic France in a slightly different way, 
both saw in the formation of the European Community a means to 
give their weak and insecure regimes greater legitimacy and greater 
efficacy. With extraordinary genius they saw that the best way to do 
this was to surrender control over certain key areas to supranational 
institutions. And, as Alan Milwards had brilliandy argued in his latest 
book, they succeeded.> On any reasonable definition, the nation 
states of France and Germany are far stronger than they were when 
the Community was set up forty years ago. They are more respected. 
They are more firmly based in popular support. They are more effica- 
cious; and they have greater legitimacy than they had at the beginning 
of the postwar period. 


To be sure, the United Kingdom is an exception. The trajectory of the 
British state has been downwards not upwards. But it is a piece of 
Anglocentric insularity to imagine that, because the British state has 
lost strength, efficacy and legitimacy since the early 1950s, the same 
must necessarily be true of all nation states. In most of western 


4 Report of the Study Greap ox the Role of Pabi Frmance rn Exropesn lategrateon, Commis- 
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Europe, the reverse is the case. This, however, is where the paradox 
comes into the story. The nation states of Carolingian little Europe, of 
the Europe of the six which is still and will, for the foreseeable future, 
remain the heartland of the Union, have become stronger because 
they have created a chain of interdependencies which has made it 
impossible, or at the very least extremely expensive, for them to act 
unilaterally in certain key areas—notably in the key area of macro- 
economic management and latterly even in the key area of industrial 
policy. The nation states have not transcended sovereignty, exactly. 
They remain sovereign: indeed, they cling to their sovereignty. They 
also remain overwhelmingly the most important focus for political 
loyalty and political acuvity. Yet the very processes through which 
they have regained the legitimacy and efficacy which they lost during 
the Second World War have made it increasingly difficult for them to 
act in the ways in which the social-democratic state of the postwar 
period used to act. 


Politics as Horse: Economics as Cart 


That leads on to the fourth paradox. I shall call it the paradox of func- 
tionalism. By that I mean that the process of integration as it has been 
conceived up to now in Europe has gradually become self-stultifying 
—not because it has failed, but because it has succeeded. A brief his- 
torical reminder may be appropriate at this point. As everyone knows, 
the late 19408 saw a vigorous debate among supporters of European 
union between those who favoured a functional approach and those 
who wished to see the early creation of a federal system. As everyone 
also knows, functionalism prevailed. Functionalism prevailed because 
the interests of the nation states and the aspiration for European unity 
could, so to speak, join forces in seeking gradual integration of key 
sectors of the economy. Now, in the early 19508, integrationists 
assumed that this process would set in motion an irresistible, ineluct- 
able pressure for ever more integration, until in the end political 
union would come about almost of its own accord. It was a kind of 
bastard Marxism. Economics was the base, politics was the super- 
structure; to change the metaphor, economics was the horse dragging 
the cart of politics behind it. 


From that key assumption flow some of the preconceptions which now 
bedevil debate on the future of the Union. The debate over ‘widening’ 
versus ‘deepening’ in relation to eastern Europe is the most obvious 
case in point. Wideners and deepeners have different aims, but they 
share a critically important assumption. Both those who want to see 
the Union enlarge first and engage in further integration later, and 
those who want more integration first and further enlargement later, 
if at all, take it for granted that politics follow economics. Wideners, 
for the most part, wish to slow down the process of integration in 
the existing Union. They are for widening because they are against 
deepening; for incorporating the eastern European countries because 
they want to weaken the forces making for further integration in the 
west. The deepeners object to widening for exactly the same reason. 
They fear that, as things are at present, widening would indeed inhibit 
deepening; and they are against it for that reason. 
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A parallel set of assumptions has shaped the debate about the single 
market and monetary union in western Europe. Central to the case for 
monetary union is that it is the logical, inevitable concomitant of a 
single market and the logical, preordained precursor of political 
union. On one level, that is true. A single capital market combined 
with stable exchange rates and with the free movement of capital 
across national boundaries is inconceivable, in the long run, without a 
single currency; and a single currency is inconceivable in the long run 
without an authority of some kind to run it. Ultimarely, then, a single 
currency does entail a qualitative jump towards political union: to 
that extent, Lady Thatcher and the British Eurosceptics are right. 


Unfortunately, this logic does not apply to the first step in the process. 
Though it is true that a single currency entails a qualitative jump 
towards political union, it does not follow that a single market entæils 
a qualitative jump towards a single currency. The debacle which has 
overcome the European monetary system and the stalling which has 
taken place in the various countries of western Europe since the 
Maastricht Treaty was signed point in a less comforting direction. So 
long as there is no political authority to ensure territorial justice, to 
overcome the centripetal tendencies inherent in a capitalist free-market 
economy, the periphery will not be able to sustain monetary union; 
and so long as the periphery cannot sustain monetary union, mone- 
tary union will be incomplete. There is, in short, a contradiction 
between the monetary ambitions of the Union and tts territorial diver- 
gences. Unless and until that contradiction is resolved, the Union ts as 
likely to move backward as forward. And the contradiction can be 
resolved only by and through political institutions. 


The implications are plain. The Maastricht Treaty, it is now clear, did 
not go nearly far enough. Indeed, in certain crucial respects it went in 
the wrong direction. For Maastricht was rooted in the technocratic 
economism of the Community’s salad days. It was based on the 
assumption that a single market would lead ineluctably to monetary 
union, and a monetary union to political union. There was no need to 
mobilize consent for the eventual political union; it would emerge, of 
its own accord, from the bosom of history. By the same token, there 
was no need to examine the political obstacles to monetary union or 
to try patiently to overcome them. Monetary union was a technical 
matter, to be achieved by technical means. 


As so often in history, developments since Maastricht have shown that 
economism of this sort is usually false, and often dangerous. The 
notion that politics can be a sort of cart, dragged along by the horse of 
economics, has no place outside the fairytale worlds of classical Marx- 
ism and classical economic liberalism. In the real world, politics is 
always the horse and economics the cart. Now that this ancient truth 
has been painfully rediscovered, the European Left, above all, should 
draw the obvious conclusion. Recognizing that its aims cannot be 
achieved ın this halfway house created by the Maastricht Treaty, and 
that there is no future in reverting to the beggar-my-neighbour myopia 
of a ‘Europe des patries’, it should embrace a new version of the 
federalism of the forties, based on the good Christian Democratic 
principle of subsidiarity. 
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The kind of subsidiarity now needed, however, is not the kind implied 
in the Maastricht Treaty. Maastricht-style subsidiarity is offered as a 
principle of universal validity, to be realized in the same way in all 
parts of the emerging Union. In the Europe in which we live and will 
continue to live, that approach is likely to prove a blind alley. For a 
long time to come, the level of government on which decision-making 
will be effective will vary, not just from subject to subject, but from 
country to country. In the Community’s hard-currency core, whose 
members can already meet the Maastricht conditions for monetary 
union without much difficulty, decision-making in the monetary 
sphere would be conducted more effectively on a supranational level. 
In the weak-currency periphery, that 1s not yet true. 


The real question is how much diversity an emerging political union 
can stand without dissolving into its constituent parts. Plainly, that 
question cannot be answered a priori. But it is worth noting that in 
the United States, arguably the world’s most successful continental-size 
federation, the role of the federal government was, by the standards of 
contemporary European nation states, extremely limited until well 
into the twentieth century, and thar the states differed hugely both in 
economic performance and in the scope of public power. If the Com- 
munity were to develop along the lines suggested here, there would 
have to be a significant redistribution of functions between the 
regional, national and supranational tiers. Responsibility for foreign 
and security policy would pass quite quickly to the Cammunity. In the 
core countries, the same would be true of monetary policy. But since 
the pursuit of Community-wide free competition would have taken a 
back seat, at any rate as far as the new eastern and central European 
members were concerned, the deregulation and re-regulation needed 
to achieve a Community-wide ‘level playing field’ would not have to 
be extended to them; and the competences which Community institu- 
tions have had to assume tn order to carry it out in the little-Europe of 
the west could be left at the national level. And in the west European 
periphery, the same would be true of monetary policy for a long time 
to come. To put the point in another way, the model of Community 
federalism would be closer to that of the early nineteenth-century 
United States than to that of late twentieth-century Germany. 


The result would be untidy. Politically, the Community would be a 
federation, but of a loose and limited kind. A wide range of functions 
would be devolved to the regional, rather than to the national level. 
Economically, things would be much less clear. In the litde-European 
heartland there would be a single (and social) market, on 1992 lines. 
To the east, to the south, and across the Channel, there would be a 
variety of economic regimes, all moving slowly towards full incorpor- 
ation, but at different speeds. At first sight it would look rather like 
the Europe of ‘variable geometry’ which has sometimes been seen as a 
way of solving the British problem. But economic variation would be 
combined with political union, instead of being seen as an excuse for 
delaying it. 


adhika Desai 


Second-Hand Dealers in Ideas: Think- 
Tanks and Thatcherite Hegemony 


[T]he ideas of economists and political philosophers, both when they 
are night and when they are wrong, are more powerful than is 
commonly understood Indeed the world 1s ruled by little else 

Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite exempt from any 
intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some defunct 
economist. Madmen in authority, who hear voices in the ar, are 
distilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years back. 
I am sure that the power of vested interests us vastly exaggerated 
compared with the gradual encroachment of ideas . sooner or later, 
it is ideas, not vested interests, which are dangerous for good or evil. 
—John Maynard Keynes in 

The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Monty 


In the struggle for ideas, the battle for hearts and minds which the 
right has been conducting with such considerable effect, bad ideas 
can only be replaced by better, more appropriete ones 


—Stuart Hall in The Herd Read to Renewal 


nly a few years ago Mrs Thatcher dominated British politics more com- 
letely than any other recent British politician. She seemed bent on impos- 
ig on British society and economy a thoroughgoing transformation, 
rooking no opposition, braving all contention and division. However, 
ready in her last years in office the much-touted ‘economic miracle’ seemed 
| have evaporated as familiar problems of inflation and recession, and 
-wer ones of social and infrastructural neglect, came into view. Despite her 
aequalled political success, the otherwise enigmatic John Major gave one 
ear signal in prudently distancing himself from her legacy from the begin- 
ing, at the risk of appearing—especially in contrast—directionless. The 
instream media, which had provided indispensable ballast to Thatcher- 
m in its heyday, turned from narrow neo-liberal verities to the view that 
yvernment had an important role to play in economic, infrastructural as 
ell as social arenas—that not all solutions could be found in the market. If 
is were not enough to mark the advent of a definitively post-Thatcherite 
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era, the aftermath of Thatcherism brought the sober realization thar, 
despite its tumult and contention, it may have had a less profound 
historical impact than its stridently proclaimed ambitions had led 
most to believe. ? 


However, even if many of the ghosts of Thatcherism are being serially 
laid to rest, it is undeniable that its very ambitions—of turning the 
British economy and society around from its path of decline and 
decay to one of dynamism, of rooting these transformations in society 
by displacing the governing orthodoxy and replacing it with a new 
vision of Britain, indeed of transforming the immediate environment 
in which ordinary subjects went about their everyday business and 
even thought about it—these ambitions, in their sheer audacity, were 
its distinction. In the memorable analysis of Stuart Hall, they made 
Thatcherism a distinctively hegemonic project. Even if historians and 
policy analysts probing the Thatcher record find it falling well short of 
its grandiose ambitions, its central historical interest lies in this. Ic 
was a style of politics whose cutting edge was its ideological crusade. 


Indeed, Thatcherism is widely seen as having underscored the import- 
ance of ideas and proselytism in politics, especially among people on 
a Left not yet quite free of economism. The strength and momentum 
of the Thatcherite project seemed to derive from its apparently inex- 
haustuble reserve of well worked-out ideas for the radical, energetic 
transformation of Britain. And the vision embedded in these ideas 
formed the core of the ideology with which Thatcherism sought to 
replace the popular common sense of the Labourist consensus. Now- 
adays think-tanks seem in vogue, the Labour Party makes sure 
everyone knows it’s on the lookout for the ‘big idea’, and Demos—the 
bold new post-Thatcherite, postmodern, indeed, post-party venture— 
even while declaring the old political mould obsolete, underlines its 
acceptance of this one lesson of Thatcherism in its declared aim to 
‘draw on the most advanced thinking from throughout society and 
across the world’ and ‘reinvigorate political thinking’.3 The notion 
derives, of course, from the wide (and correct) acknowledgement of 
the role of New Right think-canks and intellectuals in Thatcherism. 
However, a more nuanced picture of their role in Thatcherism con- 
tains some important (but not so simple) lessons for those on the Left 
trying to ‘learn from Thatcherism’ (as Stuart Hall recommended). 


I. Thatcherism as a Struggle for Hegemony 


The Insutute of Economic Affairs (IRA) and the Centre for Policy 
Studies (CPS) were unquestionably the two most important channels 
for Thatcherite ideas. The IEA is the oldest of the New Right think- 
tanks, the most ‘academic’, and widely respected for its independence 


! I would Ike to thank Robin Blackburn and Colin Leys for their kind comments on 
earlier drafts 
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and what is seen as its dedicated, far-sighted, even mole-grubbing 
intellectual and ideological preparation for Thatcherism. It was incor- 
porated as an educational trust with charitable status in 1955, but not 
until 1957 could it begin work with a ‘part-time staff of one’ and a 
‘cramped office scarcely able to accommodate a visitor’.4 From these 
humble beginnings it gradually increased its size, productivity and 
influence. Eventually housed in a large but unassuming residential 
building at the corner of Lord North and Great Peter Streets, a 
minute’s walk from Westminster, at its apogee in the mid eighties it 
disposed of a half-million pound budget and had a full-time staff of 
fifteen engaged mostly in the management of its large publication pro- 
gramme. While revenues from these publications, especially the more 
successful ones, were significant, and subscriptions instituted in 1960 
contributed modestly, most of the Institute’s income came from a 
wide spread of private and corporate donors. The annual report for 
1983, for example, listed more than 250 companies, including large 
financial and multinational concerns, which had made donations in 
excess of £250. 


Professedly concentrating on publishing ‘microeconomic’ studies of 
market solutions and ‘government failure’ (as opposed to the Keynes- 
ian ‘market failure’), in its early years it produced some quite success- 
ful economics texts aimed primarily at the undergraduate and 
secondary-school markets. The political relevance of the EA, however, 
lay in its role as the conduit and popularizer of neo-liberal economic 
ideas in Britain, principally the work of Friedman, von Hayek and 
the Virginia Public Choice School (or the Economics of Politics) from 
the 19708 onwards. Until the early eighties at least, its politics could 
broadly be described as laissez-faire libertarian. Its intellectual ascend- 
ance in British public life began in the early seventies when it won 
over several financial journalists of major newspapers. It was called 
‘Mrs Thatcher’s intellectual home’ and managed to bring a number of 
prominent MPs, journalists and academics within ics ambit. 


While the EA had been formed well before any prospect of breaking 
the postwar consensus had presented itself, the CPS was, in contrast, 
the child and instrument of those within the Conservative Party who, 
by 1974, saw precisely that prospect. The Centre for Policy Studies, 
established in 1974 by Sir Keith Joseph and Margaret Thatcher, was 
the organizational expression of the rising new and theoretical Right 
within the Conservative Party which attempted a transition from 
traditional unthinking conservatism to newer and theoretically 
rigorous free-market ideas. These Conservative and, initially at least, 
neo-liberal intellectuals typically saw themselves as outsiders in the 
‘stupid party’ and prepared an intellectual and political assault on it. 
The main ideas, and many of the leading personnel, of Thatcherism 
had their origins here. Slogans like ‘social market economy’ and 
‘property-owning democracy’ took shape at the CPS in its halcyon 
brainstorming days of the mid seventies while the Conservatives were 
still in opposition. As we shall see, however, around the mid eighties 
there occurred a shift within the CPS in which its original economic 


4 Interview with Lord Harris, 16 May 1986. 


liberalism was eclipsed by a more social-auchoritarian or neo- 
conservative tendency which sought to elaborate and justify more 
instinctive ideological themes such as ‘nation’ and ‘family’. 


Its proximity to the Conservative Party meant that the CPS could 
never hope to have charitable status; it was incorporated as a com- 
pany limited by guarantee. Contributions to the Centre were party 
poliacal and its fund-raisers had to be careful not to tap the Tory 
party's own sources of funding excessively. In July 1974 it acquired a 
modest building in Wilfred Street which continues to house its small 
staff, which has hardly ever exceeded seven full-time employees. In the 
mid eighties it operated with a meagre budget of £150,000. Its deep 
involvement ın the Conservative Party's succession struggle in 1974- 
75 meant that it was unable to announce its existence publicly until 
after the 1975 leadership elections—ie. after an initial and crucial 
phase of its activity, aimed at aiding the New Right's and, as it turned 
out, Mrs Thatcher’s, quest for power within the Conservative Party, 
was already over. 


Two other think-tanks also figured, if less centrally, in the trajectory 
of Thatcherism. The Institute of Directors (10D), while primartly a 
club of company directors, was widely seen as having displaced the 
Confederation of British Industry in having the ear of the Thatcher 
governments. An organization liable to takeover by minorities, due to 
its politically dormant individual membership, its Policy Unit was 
successfully turned into a platform for voicing, in-the name of its 
member directors, vigorous support for the first Thatcher govern- 
ments monetarist policies (which, momentarily at least, the CBI 
seemed prepared to resist).> It saw its role as egging on the Thatcher 
governments along their dogmatic free-market, anti-trade-union, pro- 
entrepreneurship path. Selfconsciously speaking on behalf of smaller 
companies, it was understandably more individualist—entrepreneurial 
in its ideology than the CBI: a ‘US model’ was a central part of the IOD 
agenda. Two of its persistent themes have been fiscal management 
and trade-union legislation. 


A fourth New Right think-tank, the Adam Smith Institute (ASI), was 
regarded as something of a curiosity even by its colleagues. Originally 
formed in the USA, it transferred its operations to London in 1979. It 
did not seem to be part of any established institutional milieu in 
Britain and was run by a closely-knit group of three, including two 
brothers (Madsen Pirie and Stuart and Eammon Buder). Despite its 
small size and budget, it proved adroit at getting press attention and 
regarded this as the prime measure of its success. It imitated the style 
of American think-tanks, producing in the early 1980s its own ‘Man- 
date for Leadership’, the Omega Project—a series of detailed policy 
recommendations for the Thatcher governments. It also published a 


>The monetarist shock treacment hit manufacturing interests hardest bur after a brief 
show of opposiuon led by its then director-general Sır Terence Beckett, the cal, tn any 
case noc the mouthpiece of any coherendy defined manufacturing interest, more or less 
acquiesced in the Tharcherite project. On the relation of capital and fractions thereof 
to Thatcherism see Colin Leys, “Thatcherism and Brinsh Manufacturing A Question 
of Hegemony’, NLR ISI 
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parliamentary index of MPs which scored their support for state 
provision versus individual choice on over forty free votes. Even more 
than the other Thatcherite think-tanks it saw its role in terms of 
pushing back the limits of the politically thinkable. It professed to try 
to create a trans-Atlantic, and ultimately international, exchange of 
ideas, especially on topics where the experience of other countries 
could set Britain an example, such as privatization and taxation. 
However, its trans-Adantic links remained mysterious and it was 
widely rumoured to be financed by the CIA. 


Apart from these think-tanks which had a broad range of concerns, 
there were many smaller and more focused ones, for example the 
Institute for European Defence and Strategic Studies, the British- 
North American Research Association and the Trade and Industry 
Research Group. Together with longer-established Conservative 
groups, like the Monday Club, the Selsdon Group, or new ones like 
the Salisbury Group, they became integrated into a wider New Right 
‘think-tank world’. Propaganda organizations like Aims of Industry, 
the National Association For Freedom (NAFF), and small business 
groups like the Association of Self-Employed People, also formed part 
of this world. The Mont Pelerin Society (MPS), set up in 1947 by Fried- 
rich von Hayek as an international congress of neo-liberal intellectuals 
to bartle what he saw as the ude of collectivism sweeping the world, 
had blossomed in the eighties into an international network which 
also included intellectuals associated with the fast-proliferating right- 
wing think-tanks from around the world. 


Reaching the Target 


These ‘second-hand dealers in ideas’—to use the IEA’s own descrip- 
tion of its role—were typically not intellectual originators but served 
to collect, distill and preserve certain strands of ideas and to diffuse 
them more widely, not least as detailed interventions in current policy 
debates. They operated in a common environment, a distinct sub- 
universe which was not only geographically close to, but also had close 
links with, the political, journalistic and financial worlds of London, 
being located within the two or three square miles that contain West- 
minster, Whitehall, the City, and Fleet Street. It is interesting that 
while British think-tanks operated on budgets that amount to a mere 
fraction of those of their US counterparts, this apparent limitation 
was vastly made up for by the extreme centralization of British 
political and public life where access to effective or ‘target audiences’ 
was well within the reach of these few well-located institutions. Even 
more interesting was the frequency with which this difference was 
alluded to by people in the think-tanks: it was a central aspect of their 
perspective on the requirements of their task. They consciously aimed 
to effect a transformation in the views of a strategic policy-making 
elite. While, of course, broader media coverage was always useful and 
often successfully achieved, this was usually in the ‘quality’, not the 
popular, press. Moreover, in no sense were these think-tanks broad- 
based or mass organizations. Unlike the Fabian Society, for example, 
they had no memberships or branches and so their organizational and 
doctrinal affairs could be controlled by the small, necessarily self- 
selecting groups of people who worked in them. 
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The think-tanks’ relationship with the Thatcher governments was ser- 
viced through a number of channels: the media; the various politi- 
cians who contributed to the think-tanks’ publications or participated 
in their lunches, launches, seminars and conferences; Mrs Thatcher's 
outside ideological advisors, including the CPs itself, which served to 
transmit ideas to both the Conservative Party and the Thatcher 
governments; and lastly and very importantly, the No. 10 Policy Unit 
which was set up to be and remained an important extres, a ‘grand 
suggestions box’ for pushing neo-liberal theories and policy proposals 
into an otherwise indifferent Whitehall.© It was a world in which 
market theories, libertarianism, anti-ccommunism and, more often 
than not, right-wing authoritarianism, all dwelt together. Its intellect- 
uals, journalists, politicians, civil servants, committed businessmen, 
and ‘young Turks’ jostled in the prevailing air of evangelical prosely- 
tizing zeal, self-righteousness and (by the mid eighties) euphoria. 


This sort of bounded density could create the impression that these 
New Right think-tanks and their members were involved largely in a 
mutually reinforcing dialogue among themselves—'‘a society of like- 
minded people reinforcing one another's preconceived notions and 
rejecting any thinking that does not fit the mould—practising what 
consultants call the art of “directed conclusions” ’7—and it would 
seem to contradict the general impression of their importance and 
influence. As we shall see, however, a closer analysis of their role 
suggests that they were significant nonetheless, even though—as 
several academic studies have already showno—their ideas were often 
contradictory and unimpressive in themselves.’ 


Problems of Left Analysis 


Two preoccupations have marked the Left’s analysis of Thatcherism. 
The first and broadest is an assessment of Mrs Thatcher's ‘revolution’ 
as the terrain on which the Left must operate. The second more 
specific preoccupation relates precisely to the prominence of ideology 
in its project.9 A closer understanding of the Thatcherite struggle for 
hegemony was seen as crucial to an appreciation of the requirements 
of a successful Left struggle for hegemony. According to Stuart Hall 


6 The Prime Minister's Policy Unit’, by David Willets, a former member of it, now a 
Conservative WP; Peria Administrateea, vol. 65, 1987 

7 Gregg Hasterbrook in ‘Ideas Move Nauons’, The Atlante Menthly, January 1986, 
makes this remark in relation to American think-tanks 

8 An example of good work of this sort ts Nick Bosanquet's After the New Rigbi, 
London 1984, where he discusses aspects of the thought of von Hayek, Friedman, the 
Economics of Politics and the publications of the ma 

9 The major source of the analysis of Thatcherism 1s Stuart Hall and Martin Jacques, 
eds, The Polstucs of Thatcherism, London 1983 Hall's Podectmg the Crisis: Mugging, the State 
and Law and Order, London 1979, provides a good account of the run-up to Thatcher- 
ism Arucles by Hall, Andrew Gamble and others in Marxism Tedey through the mid 
sevenoes and eighties are useful contemporary analyses of the phenomenon Andrew 
Gamble’s ‘Free Economy Serong Scare’ in R Miltband and J. Saville, eds, The Seczalsst 
Register, London 1978, invesugates the intellectual roots and rauonale of the ideology 
While the above works detail the various aspects of the Thatcherite struggle for 
hegemony, Colin Leys’ ‘Neo-Conservaciam and the Organic Crisis in Britain’, Stanases rx 
Pelstscal Ecomemy 4 (1980) places Thatcherism in the general perspective of the socal- 
democratic crisis of hegemony. 
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the analysis of Thatcherism, in prompting the Left to move away from 
long-accepted economistic verities, and the crisis of the Left itself, 
were ‘interrelated ... two sides of the same coin’.” 


I have come to a particular view about ar least the elements of a strategy of 
renewal on the Left because I think J understand what consututes That- 
cherism as not simply a worthy opponent of the Left, but in some deeper 
way its nemesis, the force thart 1s capable in this historical moment of 
unhingeing rt from below. Thus, what I say about the crisis of the Left 1s a 
sort of mirror image of what J say about Thatcherism. The only way of 
genuinely contesting a hegemonic form of politics is to develop a counter- 
hegemonic strategy.” 


Hall was criticized for being idealist, for giving too much importance 
to ideological aspects especially when the social and economic depre- 
dations of Thatcherism seemed so overwhelming.” And opinion poll 
evidence to the effect that the homilies of Thatcherism were not 
accepted by the public was cited to challenge the very notion of a 
hegemonic Thatcherism.® Hall’s defence against this last charge was 
to point out that he had never claimed that Thatcherism was hege- 
monic, only that it aimed to be so. Its success or otherwise had to be 
independently verified.4 Colin Leys further defended Hall’s Gram- 
scian approach by pointing out that Hall had never written as though 
Thatcherism was pure ideology with no material conditions of efist- 
ence. Ideology did have material conditions of existence, he pointed 
out, but ‘what [Halls] work is intended to show is that Abe opposite is 
also trae: that material incentives and policies have ideological condi- 
tions of existence.’ The battering ram of the transformation which 
Thatcherism proposed to impose on Britain was its ideological crusade. 
And the problem on the Left, Hall argued, was that it had yet to assess 
the full implications of this; the Left was ‘not convinced that it cannot 
continue ın the old way. In many of its leading echelons it [did] not 
possess a hegemonic conception of political strategy’. 


If the crisis that brought forth Thatcherism, and the changes wrought 
by Thatcherism in British society, were pressingly material, the ‘con- 
struction’ of this crisis to the advantage of the Conservatives in 1979, 
and the vision of a different Britain which fuelled its radical policies 
thereafter, were ideological. They betrayed Thatcherism’s hegemonic 
intent. Its unpopularity hardly diminished ‘the veracity of this 
contention: as Leys argued in 1990, ‘for an ideology to be hegemonic, 
it is not necessary that it be loved. It is merely necessary that it have 





© Stuart Hall, The Herd Read to Renewal, Verso, London 1988, p. L This collecnon 
brings together Hall's pioneering essays on the Gramscian interpretation of Thatcher- 
ism and other reflections on the crisis and prospects of the Left in Britain. 
" Ibid., p L 
2 See, for example, Bob Jessop, Kevin Bonnet and Simon Bromley, ‘Farewell to That- 
cherism? Neo-Liberalism and New Times’, NLA 179. 
B See, for example, Ivor Crewe, ‘Values: The Crusade thar Failed’, in Denis Kavanagh 
and Anthony Seldon, eds, The Thatcher Effect, Oxford 1989. 
4 Seoart Hall, ‘Anthoritarian Populism: A Reply to Jessop et al’, NLR I51 
™ Colin Leys, ‘Still a Question of Hegemony’, NLR IBI, p.126. 
™ Stuart Hall, The Herd Reed .,p n 
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no serious rival. And is this not, nowadays, roughly the situation with 
Thatcherism?’” 


Even 50, it is undeniable that a certain amount of confusion still hangs 
over the issue. What does it mean to call Thatcherism hegemonic if it 
was not actively supported or ‘loved’ by the public? Isn't the attract- 
iveness of the Gramscian perspective based on the perception that it 
might yield a democratic and consensual Left strategy? If Thatcherism 
was not consensual but rather an oppressive ideology whose success 
could mainly be attributed to the fact that “There is no alternative’, 
what could a democratic Left have to learn from it? Such questions 
need to be answered if the study of Thatcherism is to yield any gain in 
terms of theoretical and strategic insight for the Left. 


The confusion, I would argue, arises out of an insufficient specifica- 
tion of what the Thatcherite struggle for hegemony entailed, indeed of 
what hegemony in general can be said to consist in, in 2 manner 
which allows one to understand how exactly, and to what extent, That- 
cherism fitted the bill. And this specification in turn throws a clearer 
light on the role of the think-tanks because of a parucular aspect of 
Thatcherism, relanvely unanalysed to date—namely the fact that ` 
Thatcherism was an ideology armed with a set of (mainly economic) 
theories. ® These, while playing a debatable part in its legitimation, 
imparted to the project such coherence as it could boast. Brokered by 
the think-tanks, these theories and the detailed policy options based 
on them did enter the Thatcher governments and provided the basis 
for their distinctive policies. 


The Thatcherite Vision 


Two related products were on offer through the think-tanks. In the 
first instance the work of the IEA and in a more derivative fashion 
that of other think-tanks made available an intellectual framework, a 
prerequisite of hegemony which Stuart Hall described as ‘a perspec- 
tive on what is happening to society, a vision of the furure’,¥ which 
accounted for the overall coherence of Thatcherism through its succes- 
sive phases. An important component of this framework, especially 
important in the emergence of Thatcherism, was an overall critique of 
the Keynesian consensus which was effective if also oversimplified 
and partial. Secondly, most of the specific policy initiatives of the 
Thatcher goveroments originated as proposals from these think-tanks. 
monetarism, the abolition of exchange controls, the sale of council 
houses, the contracting out of government services, the curbing of 
union powers and the abolition of metropolitan councils are all 
examples. 





7 Colin Leys, ‘Scll a Question of Hegemony’, p 127. 

* In her recent analysis of The Anatomy of Thatchertsm, London 1993, Shirley Letwin, 
one of the neo-conservanve (as opposed co neo-liberal) Tharcherite intellectuals 
associated with the crs, attempts to argue that Thatcherism 1s most centrally defined 
by its moral agenda rather than its economic theories. Despite her lucid presentation, 
Letwin simply attempts to systemauze post hoc an amalgam of prejudices and 1l- 
digested moral theories that contrasts markedly with the relative theoretical coherence 
of Thatcherite economic doctrines. 

9 Smart Hall, The Herd Read... , p. 271 
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The relationship between the ideas of the think-tanks and the policies 
of the Thatcher governments is complex. Firstly, the think-tanks pro- 
vided a sort of maximum agenda from which the Thatcher govern- 
ments could pick and choose depending on administrative, political 
and electoral convenience. Many of their proposals remained unim- 
plemented: education vouchers, a negative income tax, and a ban on 
strikes in essential services are long-standing examples. But there were 
also proposals which were meant merely to shock, to stretch the 
bounds of credulity: ¢.g. a tongue-in-cheek proposal to ‘privatize’ the 
royal family. These did, however, serve the vital function of demon- 
strating the long reach, the scope, of the ideology, potentially covering 
all aspects of society and thus fit to be a hegemonic ideology. Secondly, 
as a corollary, in the acceptance or rejection of these proposals by the 
Thatcher governments considerations of electoral or political damage 
were hardly in the background, much to the disgruntlement of the 
think-tanks. Indeed, a third aspect of this relationship entailed a 
reverse flow, where successful governament experimentation with a 
policy led to its further and more systematic and theoretical advocacy 
by the think-tanks, complete with blueprints for further extensions. 
This was the case with privatization. Although it sounds in many 
respects counterintuitive, privatization of nationalized industries had 
not been a significant item on the IEA’s agenda before the govern- 
ment’s early successes with general asset sales and the privatization of 
companies such as Britoil, ICI and British Aerospace. As a device to 
reduce the PSBR, it was pioneered under the previous Labour adminis- 
tration. Samuel Brittan records that the option of privatization was 
considered and rejected by the Conservative Party for the 1979 and 
1983 manifestos as possibly being technically too difficult or politic- 
ally unacceptable.7° The IEA tended to argue for the beneficial effects 
of the market and competition, but monopoly not ownership was its 
central concern. The solution for the inefficiency of the nationalized 
sector was more competition and it did not require a change in owner- 
ship to achieve this.” It was only with the infusion of the Economics 
of Politics into Britain, largely through the efforts of the IEA, with its 
theory of lack of incentives in the public sector (combined later with 
its being the stronghold of union power), that an inherendy low pro- 
ductivity and inefficiency was imputed to it and theorized. An intel- 
lectually respectable justification for privatization was now available. 
Detailed studies of various industries and proposals for their privatiz- 
ation then followed. Thus, the early successes, the need for revenues, 
the electoral potential, and finally the theoretical jusuficacion all came 
together to make up one of the more successful and enduring policies 
of Thatcherism. 


It must not, however, be assumed that Thatcherism was therefore 
really pragmatic and used theories only to justify what it did for quite 
different reasons. The record of Thatcherism is littered with too many 
ideologically motivated policy disasters (beginning with the keystone 
of monetarism itself, through the NHS reforms to the poll tax) for this 


æ Samuel Brittan, “The Poliacs and Economics of Privatizanon’, Pelstcal Querterty, 
vol. $5 (1985), p. m0 
= See e.g. Ivy Papps, Government and Exterpriss, ma, London 1975. 
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to be plausible. Indeed, the fact that even after Thatcher these free- 
market and monetarist theories, while short of having acquired the 
status of a new intellectual orthodoxy, continue to constitute import- 
ant parameters of political debate, is a measure of their importance. 
Yet, as things stand, the role of the think-tanks in the pregnant ideo- 
logical and political conjuncture that was Thatcherism remains obscure 
—tven while they seem to be taken as unexamined models for shallow 
emulation. In order to clarify the think-tanks’ role, then, a better 
understanding of the role of intellectuals in the organization of hege- 
mony is needed. So far, this has largely been ignored by Marxists, 
including those working within a Gramscian perspective, out of a 
deep-seated if also misguided anti-elitist/anti-intellectualist bias. So in 
what follows, I will first present a revised Gramscian theoretical frame- 
work, which attributes a central role to intellectuals. The theoretical 
positions which the New Right think-tanks articulated will be pre- 
sented in relation to the broader context of British intellectual life. 
Then against this background, the role of the principal Thatcherite 
think-tanks is analysed. The conclusion draws out the implications for 
understanding the Thatcher phenomenon, and for the broader ques- 
tion of the requirements of a left-wing struggle for hegemony. 


Il. Intellectuals and Think-Tanks in 
Hegemonic Struggle 


As Gramsci insisted, ‘All men are intellectuals... but not all men 
have in society the function of intellectuals’. The distinctive character 
of intellectuals had to be sought not in the intrinsic nature of the 
activity in which they are engaged—‘mental’ as opposed to ‘manual’ 
labour—but rather in the ‘ensemble of the system of relations in 
which these activities (and therefore the intellectual groups which 
personify them) have their place in the general complex of social rela- 
tions.’ While this is an important caveat against any inclination to 
fetishize intellectuals, it does not work as a definition. Indeed, abstract 
definitions of intellectuals are notoriously difficult. One may, how- 
ever, delineate a conception of intellectuals for the present purpose: 
intellectuals are those who concern themselves with the study of social 
reality: what Perry Anderson called ‘culture’, by which he meant ‘the 
culture that is immediately central and internal to any politics... 
which provides our fundamental concepts of humanity and society’. 
Such a definition extends mainly to the social sciences and excludes 
natural science (which studies nature not society) and creative art 
(which is not primarily conceptual). In contemporary society, one 
may also say, following Régis Debray, that access to the means of mass 
communication is vital, ‘for it involves the intellectual activity itself, 
the realization or non-realizanon of its concept as the action of man on 
man [sic] through symbolic communication, a project of influence’. 4 





™ Antonio Gramsci, Selectesas from the Prison Notebooks, edited by Quinto Hoare and 
Geoffrey NowellSmuith, New York 1971, pp. 8—9 

* Perry Anderson, ‘Components of the National Culture’, revised version in Emgiscb 
Qwestiens, Verso, London 1992, p $0. First published tn NLE 50. 

“Régis Debray, Teachers, Wreters and Celebrites. The Intellectuals of Modera France, 
Verso, London 1981, p 32 
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Clearly for Debray, as for Gramsci and many other commentators on 
intellectual life, true intellectual work is also distinguished by its social 
engagement. Philosophy is a practico-critical activity; ivory-tower 
reflection, unless it becomes socially relevant at some stage, does not, 
strictly speaking, belong to the category of intellectual activity.” 
Intellectuals are then producers of ‘culture’, the prevalent understand- 
ings of society and its organization, and at the same time they are 
engaged in the mediatic and politico-cultural processes of society. 


Almost all theories of the role of intellectuals, both Marxist and non- 
Marxist, seem to be designed to account for rather long-term changes 
within the intelligentsia, such as the declining influence of the clergy 
and the rise of the secular intelligentsia with the breakdown of the 
feudal order. However the task of understanding shifts in hegemony 
over relatively short periods of historical time requires an understand- 
ing of intellectual and ideological processes at a more conjunctural 
level. As analysed by Gramscians, Thatcherism is just such a conjunc- 
tural phenomenon: a struggle for hegemony in a period of the organic 
crisis of the postwar welfare state. The latter’s modestly egalitarian 
impulses were fatally premissed on a continued economic growth to 
which it did not hold the key. Upon confronting the seemingly trre- 
versible long-term decline of the British economy, compounded and 
intensified by the slowdown of the postwar global capitalist expan- 
sion, a whole range of counter-cyclical and redistributive instruments 
entered a critical phase of organic crisis. This was marked by a com- 
plex set of symptoms including inflation, balance of payments prob- 
lems, union militancy, ‘moral panics’,*® and widening doubts about 
the accepted governing ideology. The material substratum of the 
organic crisis was the crisis of a parucular ‘strategy of accumulation’, 
that of Fordist-Keynesian mass consumption;”’ while the immediate 
political crisis was precipitated by the dismal failure of corporatism 
to deal with the economic crisis, combined with the widespread 
impression of unbridled union power propagated by most of the 
media. This formed the ‘terrain of the conjunctural’ on which the 
‘forces of the opposition organize[d]’,7* and on which political and 
ideological realignments—in the event only Thatcherism—emerged. 
In the ideological struggle that ensued, Thatcherism sought not only to 
establish its claim to better policies, but, beyond particular policies, 
to replace the crumbling consensus with a combination of ‘the 
resonant themes of organic Toryism—nation, family, duty, authority, 
standards, traditionalism—l[and] aggressive themes of a revived neo- 
liberalism—self-interest, competitive individualism, anu-statism’.” 


3 This is, of course, an important implication of Gramaci’s insistence chat intellectual 
work was not defined by its intrinsic characterisuc—mental Iabour—no matter how 
brilliant. More recently, Russell Jacoby (The Last Intellectuals American Caltare m the Age 
of Academe, New York 1987) draws a stark contrast between intellectuals and academics 
—a distinction which becomes more necessary with the increasingly insular iosnt- 
conaltzation of so much ‘menal labour’ in the academy 

78 See Stuart Hall et aL, Povecreg the Cris, for a complex contemporary account of these 


symptoms. 
77 Bob Jessop, ‘Accumulanon Strategies, Stare Forms and Hegemonic Project’, 
Kapitalstate 10/11, 1983. 
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In a period of organic crisis the restabilization of capitalism depends 
on the successful construction of a new hegemony. Thatcherism is 
usually seen as an attempt in this direction whose declared aim was to 
mobilize consent for and create a dynamic, meritocratic, compettive, 
modern society—but whose conditions of survival rested minimally 
on its ability to restore the conditions for capital accumulation. This 
much 1s now largely conventional wisdom. How, then, should one con- 
ceptualize the role of think-tanks and intellectuals in such a context? 


The Intellectual Function 


At the level of politics, intellectuals are seen to play a crucial role in the 
dissemination of the hegemonic ideology. A dense network of mediat- 
ing and filtering processes connect the often abstract pronouncements 
of intellectuals to what is actually absorbed at the level of popular 
consciousness—a selection governed both by the requirements of 
‘common sense’ and by the topicality of public concerns. Certainly, 
the extent to which intellectuals are able to articulate—both to express 
and to make coherent—the lived experience of the people should not 
be exaggerated; >° the limits, gaps and indeterminacies of the shaping 
and articulation of popular consciousness need to be stressed. In fact, 
hegemonic ideologies may have a very limited purchase among subal- 
tern classes and groups. Ideology considered as ‘consent’ (as opposed 
to ‘force’) is clearly too sumplistic a way to understand the power of 
hegemony: it tells us nothing about different kinds of ‘non-coerctve 
acquiescence and obedience’.* For our purposes, it is enough to note 
that the importance of the popular ‘consent’ function of the hege- 
monic ideology may be exaggerated; hegemony often has a less con- 
sensual aspect than is usually supposed and may be ensured as often 
as not by the ‘dull compulsion of economic relations’. 


Another hegemonic function of the intellectuals 1s to give the domi- 
nant classes intellectual direction, i.e. the organization of hegemony 
by intellectuals for the class they serve also requires that they ‘give ıt 
homogeneity and an awareness of its own function, not only in the 


P This point cuts at least two ways. while people may reject a number of beliefs which 
do not accord with their experience, they will also accept many others which they can- 
not confirm or reject through their own experience This, however, takes us out of the 
realm of ideology which must focus on the beliefs which inform people's Irves and on 
which they ‘cannot afford to be mistaken’ (as Terry Eagleton puts it) Ideology in this 
sense may be placed within roughly the same demarcanons as Anderson makes for 
‘culrure’—excluding both physics and poetry In his recent book, Ideslegy. Aw Iutredsc- 
tren (Verso, London 1991), Terry Eagleton notes seter alte the following ‘a recent opinion 
poll revealed thar one in three Britons believes that the sun moves round the earth, and 
one in seven holds chat the solar system 1s larger than the universe Whether the 
solar system is bigger than the universe plays lictle part in our datly social activities, 
and so ts a point on which we can afford to be mistaken’ (p. 13). The fact that we gener- 
ally hold a cluster of beliefs, many of which are internally contradictory and are not 
borne out by social reality, does oot mean that all our beliefs are up for grabs, char 
we'll believe anything. This limit on credulity is surely che ‘material determinanon’ of 
ideological subjects But within these limits, intellectuals are sull people who have a 
hold on public credulity. 

N Goran Therborn, The Idestegy of Power and the Power of Ideclegy, New Left Books, 
London 1980, p 98. 
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economic but also in the social and political fields’. > This is arguably 
more germane to understanding the social effecuvity of the hegemonic 
ideology and its intellectuals. Indeed, it can be plausibly hypothesized 
that the most important function of the hegemonic ideology is to 
subject the subordinate ranks of the ra/tag classes, and secure the con- 
gruence of their practices to the requirements of any hegemony. Ther- 
born also rightly differentiaces between the operation of ideology 
upon those who are actively recruited into the organization of hege- 
mony, and upon the subaltern classes: 


Any exisung hegemony would thus involve, in varying combinations, the 
sense of representation, accommodation, deference and resignation. A strat- 
egy for hegemony would primarily involve linking the 1nterpellaced revolu- 
tionary class co the strategic organizacion through a sense of representation. 
But with regard to subalterno classes, this might include a kind of deference to 
the central revolutionary class, as well as accommodation with allied classes 
and, perhaps, their resignation at the possibility of other solutions. 33 


In contrast to the traditional Gramscian emphasis on the nexus 
between elite and popular, I would assert that the so-called ‘common 
sense’ of the dominant ideology may be more or less limited to a 
specific, strategically located stratum; in practice, it only needs to 
reorient leading elements of the hegemonic class, while marginal and 
subaltern ideological processes, as tensions within the hegemonic 
order, may lead to ideological and social change. 


In tandem with conjunctural shifts in hegemony, one may expect that 
the internal structure and activity of intellectual life will vary between 
times of normal operation of hegemony and accumulation, and times 
of crisis. The dominant group of intellectuals, the source of policy 
recommendations for government, industry and other social institu- 
tions, will accordingly vary. After each crisis and reorganized hege- 
mony, an overhaul of intellectual institutions can be expected as the 
new dominant persuasion takes charge of the bulk of the activity of 
generating and disseminating ruling ideas. Some relevant aspects of 
this process may be delineated. 


During normal times, when a certain conception of reality has 
become more or less settled in the ideology and practices of key seg- 
ments of society, the work of the established intellectuals is relatively 
unproblematic; the routinized normalcy of the social order largely suf- 
fices to reproduce the necessary cohesion. But in times of crisis, when 
the conventional intellectual practices and discourses become 
obviously ineffective, intellectuals find themselves in a critical phase 
and especially the upper echelons need to become much more active. 
The direct political relevance of their activity increases as more 
fundamental issues must be rethought and reworked for society to be 
reorganized.34 The theories in accordance with which the new 


P Gramsci, Selectroms, p. IO. 

33 Goran Therborn, The Ideslegy of Power... , p. 99. 

34 It is of unterest here that Berger and Lockmann in The Sezal Comstraction of Realsty, 
Garden City, Ny 1967, refer to intellectuals performing legitimaung funcuons during 
normal umes simply as experts (1n their various techniques), while they would call a 
true intellectual an expert ‘whose expertise 1s not wanted by society at large’, or whose 
concepuon of reality is deviant This points, I think, to a crucial disonction. 
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hegemony seeks to reorganize society may emerge by means of 
intellectual innovation or revolution within the dominant national 
intellectual tradition (as was arguably the case with the Keynesian 
underpinning of the postwar consensus), or it may emerge as a chal- 
lenge from an intellectual sect at its margins—as, I will argue, was the 
case with Thatcherism. 35 


An interesting analogy could be made here to the role that Weber 
attributed to sects in the revitalization of religious authority and civil- 
ization. Such sects may also exist in the interstices of the intellectual 
world and, while marginal to it, may also be connected with other 
spheres of activity in society. In the case of the Thatcherite think- 
tanks these spheres are education, political parties and business. Intel- 
lectuals who are part of such sects will tend to be ‘marginal’ (and such 
marginality can be either cause or consequence of their sectarianism). 
In that their conceptions of society are neither shared by most other 
intellectuals nor affirmed by the working of society, such intellectuals 
can only thrive within intellectual sub-societies that serve as emotional 
refuges, and allow them to preserve the coherence of their views. This 
sort of purely spiritual/intellectual conviction :mparts to sects their 
most conspicuous psychological attribute—zeal. 


Hegemonic crises naturally provide opportunities for such sects at the 
margins of the dominant intellectual tradition to raise their profile 
through active interventions in debates on the many aspects of soctety 
that have become problematic and, as these multiply, to aggressively 
peddle their ideology as the basis of any succeeding hegemonic order. 
But as a prerequisite for any degree of success, in addition to the 
clearly crucial political ascendancy, Gramsci stresses the importance 
of securing the dominance of the new philosophy in the intellectual 
world: ‘One of the most important characteristics of any group that is 
developing towards dominance 1s its struggle to assimilate and con- 
quer “‘1deologically” the tradiconal intellectuals.’ 3 


Any struggle for hegemony must be conceptualized not as a reflection 
of the crisis, but as a response to it. The response creatively intervenes 
in the conjuncture of the crisis on the basis of an alternative concep- 
tion of its causes and seeks a new restabilization. Stuart Hall described 
this process of ideological creativity in Thatcherism thus: 


The strength of its intervention lies partly in the radicalism of its com- 
mitment to break the mould, not stmply to rework the elements of the 


33 J use the word sect here somewhar guardedly The case of the Thatcherite think-tanks 
does not warrant speaking of sectarian movements within society at large but rather of 
an intellectual sect marginalized from che dominant intellectual persuasion (which 
would, on this analogy, be the church) As such the description would also be accepted 
by the mA as an accurate descmpcon ‘of its situation in the early (pre-Thatcherite) 
years. Ít also has the advantage of calling co mind many trasts which I observed among 
the chink-tanks the intensity of belief, ıts unchanging character, the real, the firm 
unwavering convicuon, the abstraction and ahistoricity, the almost other-worldly 
belief chat, despite counter-evidence, over the long run they will be proved right and a 
dogged atrempt to maintain the purity of their belief It takes a special breed of person 
to sustain the effort and the belief over a long period of time as the iza (and, as we 
shall see, the Mont Pelerin Society) did. 

3 Selectrens from the Prisen Notebooks, p 10. 
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prevailing ‘philosophies’. In doing so, it nevertheless takes elements which are 
already constructed into place, dismancles them, reconstitntes them into a 
new logic, and articulates the space in a new way, polarizing it to the right.*7 


In this otherwise apt description, however, Hall seems to depict a free 
creativity that the process does not have. The orchestrator of the exer- 
cise does not create the pattern of the new ideological articulation in 
her own mind. Rather the source of any new ideology must lie in «x 
already articulated and available alternative philosophy, in accordance 
with whose coherent requirements a resolution of the crisis and the 
struggle for hegemony is attempted. What then, in the case of That- 
cherism, was this new philosophy and where did it come from? 


Intellectual Sources of Thatcherism 


Already existing components of the national intellectual tradition 
almost invariably provide the materials for even highly innovative 
ideologies. For example, in the intellectual, non-religious segments of 
the us New Right, the existing tradition of conservatism was reinvig- 
orated in part by many defections from the liberal Left to make up 
American neo-conservatism. In France the New Right also derived its 
intellectual force from the native intellectual traditions of another 
sort, emphasizing nation, culture and race, while also conceptualizing 
its strategy in terms of a gremscisme de droit, which clearly originated in 
a nationalized Marxist tradition. ?! In the British case, however, That- 
cherite ideas were alien in at least two senses. Firstly, and most sim- 
ply, the neo-liberal theories of the British New Right, pre-eminently 
those of Hayek, Friedman and the Virginia Public Choice School, 1n 
their contemporary forms at least, were imports. 39 Secondly, at a deeper 
level, the character of the ideology of the New Right, that of free-market 
liberalism and later theoreticized versions of conservative thought, 
with their deeply ‘theoretical’ thrust, seemed foreign to the ad hoc, 
atheoretical empiricism so characteristic of British intellectual life. 


Surveying the British cultural landscape in 1969, Perry Anderson 
observed that it was characterized by an ‘absent centre’—the absence 
of a totalizing system of thought—such as classical sociology or a 
national school of Marxism. The reasons for this ‘absent centre’ lay in 
the singular historical trajectory of the English bourgeoisie, which, 





37 “The Great Moving Right Show’, p. 35. 

3 Ror the intellectual origins of the New Right in France and the usa in comparison 
with that in Britain see ‘Culture, Nation and Race’, by Gill Seidel and “The Free and the 
Good’ by David Edger in R Levitas, ed , The Lévolegy of the New Right, Cambridge 1986. 
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separace and consciously self-limiting and subordinare 
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coming into existence and maturity under the wing of a pre-existing 
capitalist class—the landed aristocracy and gentry—never had to 
produce a revolutionary ideology, a fundamental critique of society as 
a whole. The other important historical conjuncture, namely a 
confrontation with Marxism, which might also have prompted British 
intellectuals co formulate an integrated theory of society, had also 
failed to materialize. English intellectual life emerged, therefore, with 
two important characteristics. Substantially, the dominant intellectual 
persuasion was, until the latter half of the twentieth century, empiricist 
and atheoretical even upon absorbing the not entirely incompatible 
Fabian bureaucratism. Structurally, in marked contrast to the polit- 
ical divisions of the European intelligentsia, the English intellectual 
tradition enjoyed a ‘harmony, if not unison, with the established 
power of the day from the time of Coleridge's first scoring of its part 
after the Napoleonic Wars’.4° The political prominence of the theor- 
etical and sectarian neo-liberal intellectuals and think-tanks marked a 
break on both these counts. 


The initial alien incursion goes back to the early twentieth century. 
Anderson noted that the twenties and thirties had seen ‘The White 
Emigration’—the arrival in Britain from Europe of significant num- 
bers of conservative and even counter-revolutionary intellectuals flee- 
ing the social upheavals of their own societies. There operated, 
according to Anderson, a process of elective affinity in their choice of 
destination. Britain’s social tranquillity and lack of revolutionary his- 
tory attracted a definite type of European intellectual—one who was 
fleeing ‘the ruinous contagion of Europe—general ideas’. Many Aus- 
trians came, including Karl Popper and F.A. von Hayek—which was 
hardly surprising given that the dominant intellectual tradition of the 
former Austro-Hungarian empire had self-consciously aspired to the 
empiricism and singular conservatism of its British counterpart. 
Anderson argued that this ironically had the effect of imparting a 
highly theoretical, indeed dogmauc, shape to previous doxic verities 
—‘[i]o effect the emigrés for the first time systematized the refusal of 
system. They codified the slovenly empiricism of the past, and thereby 
narrowed and hardened it.’# 


While the prejudices of this highly centralized intellectual corporation 
received a dose of theoretical systematicity 1n the work of emigrés, the 
latter did not immediately penetrate the hegemonic political order. 
Through the fifties and sixties the native intellectual tradition in 
economics, still enjoying a close connection with politics, furnished 
the basis of the hegemonic ideology in the form of Keynestanism. It 
had also combined with the hitherto marginal Fabianism to provide a 
national bureaucratic—welfarist ideology. The Austrian Economics of 
Hayek led, therefore, a distinctly marginal intellectual existence. It 
received its first major points of contact with the political world when 
it was channelled through the think-tanks into Thatcherism. At the 
critical juncture, as the symptoms of the crisis began to re-emerge 
from the late 1960s onwards, the established consensus became the 


£ Perry Anderson, ‘A Culture in Contraflow’, Exgiish Questions, p 300 
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target of the systematized sectarian economic ideology which had up 
to then been surviving on the margins of British economics. The 
centrality of Keynesianism to the postwar consensus now rendered it 
polincally vulnerable. Gamble’s allusion to ‘the need of the new 
Thatcher leadership in 1975 to distance itself politically and intellect- 
ually not only from the Labour government but also from the previous 
Conservative leadership and the ethos of postwar Toryism’# explains 
not only the turn to US imports like Monetarism and Public Choice; 
but also why it was economics which figured centrally as the contested 
intellectual terrain. 


The distinctive theoretical thrust of the British New Right is evident 
both in its emphasis on ecomomec theortes (as opposed to religion in the 
USA or racism in France), and to a new tendency to have recourse to 
fundamental theoretical justifications of practical policies. It should 
perhaps be mentioned in these pages that this theoretical turn also 
had a more broadly political motive. When Mrs Thatcher said, ‘The 
other side have got an ideology... we must have one as well’,4#3 she 
was surely referring directly to the increasing challenge of left-wing 
ideologies in the unions and other forms of extra-parliamentary 
politics, and also, notably, of Marxism on campuses. If in a period of 
organic crisis the increasing attractions of theory were working to the 
advantage of the Left, the Right could no longer afford to remain 
indolently ‘stupid’. 


UI. Articulating Thatcherism: The Role of 
Think-Tanks 


The Mont Pelerin Society 


Reconstructing the role of the think-tanks in Thatcherism takes us back 
to the forties and the activities of certain lesser figures of the White 
Emigration. The development of a left-of-centre consensus in British poli- 
tics during the Second World War alarmed some of them. In particular, 
F.A. von Hayek expressed his fears in his 1944 work, The Road to Serf- 
dom. In 1947 he convened 2 conference inviting like-minded intellectuals 
from various disciplines and (European and North American) coun- 
tries, who shared the sense of impending doom at the tide of ‘collectiv- 
ism’ which Popper expressed at the time: “The present situation is one 
in which we nearly despair’.44 The ten-day conference was held at 
Mont Pélério in Switzerland. It led to the formation of personal bonds 
and a basic agreement on common purposes which were formalized in 
the establishment of a club which took the name of the resort. The 
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subsequent extension of its membership beyond those already invited 
by Hayek was strictly on the invitation of existing members. 43 


In his opening address Hayek stated the purpose of the group—the 
resuscitation of a liberalism threatened by the largely unconscious 
enjoyment of its benefits in England and the United States, and in 
Europe, by the open opposition of collectivist ideologies such as 
nationalism, socialism and fascism: 


The basic conviction which has guided me in my efforts is char, if the ideals 
which I believe unite us, and for which, in spite of so much abuse of the 
term, there is sul no better name than liberal, are to have any chance of 
revival, a great intellectual cask must be performed. This task involves both 
purging traditional liberal theory of certain accidental accretions which 
heave become attached to it in the course of ume, and also facing up to 
some real problems which an oversumplified liberalism has shirked or 
which have become apparent only since ic has turned into a somewhat 
stationary and rigid creed. 46 


Not any old liberal was equal to this task, it required a special breed: 
those who did not adhere to liberalism out of unthinking or habimal 
attachment, but who had ‘faced the arguments from the other side... 
struggled with them and fought themselves through to a position from 
which they [could] both critically meet the objections against it and 
justify their views.'47 After 1947 the MPS held regular bi-annual con- 
ferences, and expanded significantly in the seventies and eighties. 


The MPS displayed most of the characteristics of a sect. It provided a 
network for intellectuals of like mind who, it alleged, were normally 
greatly isolated and ‘constantly forced to defend the basic elements of 
their beliefs and rarely have opportunity for an interchange of opinion 
on the more technical problems which arise only if a certain common 
basis for convictions and ideals 1s present.’48 It also served as an 
emotional refuge from a then largely sceptical world. In 1973 Hayek 
recalled the bunkered feeling: ‘I am perfectly confident that each of us 
has been enabled to persist in his effort and to do it with more confi- 
dence and more satisfaction, because we had the comfort of knowing 
that we could agree about its intellectual justification at least with 
some other people. 49 The activities of the MPS created and maintained 


© Karl Popper, Milton Friedman, Aaron Director, Walter Eucken, Erich Eyck, Lionel 
Robbins, Wilhelm Roepke, Stanley Dennison, Ludwig von Mises, John Jewkes, Michael 
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an international network from which the IEA and similar think-tanks 
all over the world could eventually draw. 


The Institute of Economic Affatrs 


The formation of the IBA in 1957 can also be directly traced to a 
Hayekian inspiration. Its founder, Anthony Fisher, was a recently dis- 
charged young RAF pilot ın 1945 who found authoritative substantia- 
tion of his own deep apprehensions about the direction of British 
society and politics upon reading a condensed version of Hayek’s Tbe 
Road to Serfdom in the Reader’s Digest (from the perspective of its That- 
cherite apogee the EA's beginnings are appropriately pedestrian). He 
met Hayek to consult him on the most effective strategy to adopt. 
Hayek dissuaded him from a career in politics and instead advised 
him to set up a ‘scholarly research organization’, in effect a think- 
tank. The strategic perspective which underlay this advice (and the 
founding of the MPs) derived from Hayek’s understanding of the one 
passage from Keynes’ General Theory which he admired (quoted 
above: it is the one passage which, from Keynes’ extensive cexvre, is 
prominently displayed at the ma). As Fisher remembered it, ‘If I 
shared the view that better ideas were not getting a fair hearing, his 
counsel was that I should join others in forming a scholarly research 
organization to supply intellectuals in universities, schools, journal- 
ism and broadcasting with authoritative studies of the economic 
theory of markets and its application to practical affairs.” As a 
strategy of ideological change, it was born partly of a deeply felt con- 
viction that, against the tide of history, it was important to keep the 
belief alive and to try as far as possible to gain an audience for it. A 
characteristically molecular conception of ideological change, and the 
source of the ma’s fabled ‘long-term perspective’, it involved in effect 
stating and restating the essentials of the beliefs by elaborating them 
in various forms and forums, hoping for a ‘general encroachment of 
[their] ideas’. 


The actual formation of the EA had to await the success of the enter- 
prising Fisher's business (Buxted Chickens) and the scanty finances it 
afforded. In the event the EA began an initially humble institutional 
life and soon evolved into something a little more viable. Fisher hand- 
picked Ralph Harris, a lecturer at Sc Andrews, and Arthur Seldon, a 
journalist, for their energy and commitment to free-market ideas. 
Hayek went on to join the IEA’s board. Like many of the main actors 
in the think-tanks, Harris and Seldon displayed the characteristics of 
sectarians—a zeal in their mission, a stubbornness and ability to 
deflect criticism and a profound faith—in a competitive, free-market 
economy based on individualism and enterprise. Harris explained 
how he retained ‘a degree of reverence for the price mechanism ... the 
market mechanism was a marvellous computer that registered all 
kinds of preferences and worked out what to do with resources.’* 
Certainly this reverence fortified the IEA’s labours which showed no 
outward sign of success for at least the first thirteen years of its 
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existence. Its chosen focus was the market; pamphlets such as Pensions 
in a Free Society, Advertiseng in a Free Society were soon being widely 
referred to as ‘those free society booklets’. They were meant to play a 
role in debates on current issues of economic policy. The early pam- 
phlets were written in-house as it was difficult to find authors due to 
both ideological and financial limitations. However, a turn-around 
came after the IEA was drawn into organizing the 1959 conference of 
the Mont Pelerin Society at Oxford. Once connected to this inter- 
national network of intellectuals, academics and journalists, and 
increasingly better known, the IEA had less trouble finding authors. 
The MPS remained an important resource for the MA; Harris and 
Seldon both held organizational positions within it. In the early 
sixties, after a comfortable spread of corporate donors had been 
assembled, the IEA expanded its output and began to put out several 
series of papers. The basic preoccupation with the market, competi- 
tion, entrepreneurship and individual choice remained. The welfare 
state, especially in the areas of health and education, was particularly 
singled out for attack for its intrusiveness into private life and denial 
of choice.” The IEA also aimed to ‘multiply its output’ by devising 
various strategies aimed at getting more press coverage. 


Purity of sectarian belief was important and there was an elaborate 
selectivity exercised in the choice of authors and topics. This con- 
sisted, first of all, in finding someone who largely, if not entirely, 
agreed with them on the topic in question. They were then required to 
submit a summary of the ground to be covered in their paper and the 
approach. Members of the Council of Advisors read this and offered 
comments and suggestions about the content and approach, which 
they sought to have ‘built into’ the paper. This in Seldon’s experience 
always succeeded in moving the paper considerably closer to the IEA 
view. There were only two occasions Seldon could think of when the 
difference of opinion remained so great that the work could not be 
accepted for publication. The preface to each publication also noted 
the A's own differences with the text. Thus what the IEA succeeded 
in doing was to channel and combine, ın a concentrated and identi- 
fiable form, what would otherwise have been more disparate interven- 
tions from a greater diversity of theoretical directions without a 
readily apparent ideological connection between them. Arthur Seldon 
had reasons for his satisfaction: 


I have to say that we have emerged with our market orientation undefiled 

We are market economists and although we do employ macroecono- 
musts and people who don’t share our views, who have doubts about the 
efficacy of market analysts, they haven't disturbed our basic attimdes that 
what we have lacked is an infusion of micro-analysis. 53 


A selfconscious focus on ‘microeconomics’, indeed a disdain for ‘mac- 
roeconomics’—the IEA’s parucular version of the ‘systematic refusal 
of system’—also acted as a filter for uncongenial views. On the face of 
it, it was supposed to signal the IHA’s dismissal of any intellectual 
speculation/theorization at the level of the economy as a whole. 


A On this see Nicholas Bosanquet, After the New Rigby. 
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However, upon even brief scrutiny, this crucial element of its self- 
understanding, apparently concerned with established sub-disciplinary 
boundaries, is revealed in its true ideological role. Arguably, the Aus- 
trian school, which the IRA largely followed, regards the market more 
as an axiom of faith than a scientifically justified tenet. The technical 
superiority of the market mechanism over all others has been the 
stated theme of almost all IEA writing, but markets were never merely 
‘technical devices... for registering preferences and apportioning 
resources’. They were rather the insntutional expression of a free 
society, the only defence against totalitarianism, an ‘ordering prin- 
ciple’ of society that was conducive to engendering the hard-working, 
responsible, entrepreneurial and thrifty individual. 4 Underlying the 
arguments about the technical superiority of markets was the 
assertion of the moral unacceptability of anything else. Hayek's 
position, and that of the IRA, amounted to saying not that the market 
was perfect, but thar whatever its results, it could not be improved 
upon and must therefore be revered, promoted and defended. In these 
terms the market was not only the source of the unprecedented wealth 
creation of the last couple of centuries, but the ‘basic foundation of 
our civilization’. 


Clearly, the IEA suffered from what Mandel and Polanyi-Levitt have 
termed ‘market-feushism’.% The Austrian marginalists were particu- 
larly susceptible to this malady. The marginalist revolution in eco- 
nomics certainly did narrow the scope of the discipline as a whole. In 
ics mainstream, however, this was accompanied by the notion of 
general equilibrium with its aspirations to ‘perfect competition’, the 
investigation of whose conditions of possibility and pitfalls came to 
constitute macroeconomics. As such it remained a potential fulcrum 
for raising issues about the inadequacies of actual markets. In the 
British strand of marginalism, for example, this led to the elaboration 
of welfare economics as a critique of the distributional consequences 
of the market by Pigou and Dickinson, * which along with the New 
Liberalism of the time served to move British intellectuals consider- 
ably to the left in the early years of the century. There was also a 
debate in the 1920s about the extent and manner in which the abstract 
allocative efficiency of the market could be simulated in a planned 
economy, a debate which constituted an important departure for 
socialist economics.” The Austrian variant, however, is distinctive 
within marginalism in that while focusing on the behaviour of indi- 
vidual economic actors, persons and firms, it eschews theorizing 
(‘speculation’) about the aggregation of these activities at the macro- 
economic level. While apparently more realistic, this scepucism 
actually forms the core of its militant defence of capitalism. As Perry 
Anderson noted, 
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[plersistent Austrian suspicion of the general equilibrium outlook was... 
not unfounded The affinity between an absolute theoretical formalism and 
relatrve political radicalism may have derived, ın various ways, from what 
might be called the subversive potenual of perfectionism: on the one hand, 
the postulate of perfect competition could well lead to reflection on the gap 
between ideal and reality, with criucal consequences for actual market 
processes; on the other, the assumption of perfect knowledge might on the 
same grounds prompt an interest in central planning as a more logical 
embodiment of ıt than decentralized markets. * 


This micro-focus was the IBA’s insurance against critical impulses 
which otherwise tended to arise from within neo-classical economics. 
It also made possible the coy claim that the relative lack of writers of 
a socialist persuasion among the IEA’s list was possibly due to the for- 
mers greater interest in ‘macro’ issues. The hobby-horse that the 
IEA has made of ‘microanalysis’ was also more nonchalantly dis- 
counted by many of its own authors, including quite prominent and 
respected economists whose views and work would by and large 
escape the purity constraints of the IBA. 


Marketing the Market 


The IBA’s claims to intellectual respectability were also assisted by the 
curiously disjointed cohabitation of micro- and macroeconomics in 
most departments and the preponderance of the former in under- 
graduate curricula. These therefore continued to provide a market for 
many of the IEA’s publications, greatly facilitated by the requirement 
that its pamphlets be written in readable English: Seldon worked hard 
to denumerize the work of mathematically inclined economists and 
produce simple prose. Seldon’s insistence that ‘economics is really all 
common seose’, and that it may without difficulty be couched in 
everyday language, meant not merely good written English but also 
that what was not commonsensical from a certain perspective could 
be ruled out. Theory and ideology were very deeply intertwined. 


Throughout the sixties, the IEA’s interventions appear to have been on 
discrete policy issues, as the prevailing consensus was too strong to be 
easily challenged at its fundamentals. This early work of the EA 
scored some successes. Its pamphlet on resale price maintenance, for 
example, seems to have contributed under Edward Heath as President 
of the Board of Trade to the passage of the 1964 Act abolishing this 
practice. (Heath is said to have chosen this rather than another issue 
to expend political capital on because there already existed, in the 
shape of Hobart Paper 1, ‘a good discussion’. © ) In 1967, on the tenth 
anniversary of its founding, The Times editorialized on the IEA, ‘It is 
the reaffirmation of the indispensable role of micro-analysis of mar- 
kets which distinguishes the IEA from all other education or research 
organizations... [But] the micro-analysis of economic matters is all 
too prevalent. The institute may be regarded as performing its most 
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useful function when examining specific items as for instance trade 
unions, hire purchase, or advertising, to name just a few already 
covered,’ © 


However, from then on the EA and its views were gathering momen- 
tum. The Selsdon Park philosophy of improving market incentives 
and promoting competitiveness which influenced the 1970-73 policies 
of the Heath government had owed much to the IEA’s committed pro- 
paganda and elaboration of neo-liberal ideas. This strategy was 
abandoned, however, amidst a nightmarish combination of union 
resistance, the end of the postwar boom, balance-of-payments crises 
and the lack of response from industrialists whom the Selsdon policies 
were supposed to benefit. This was the strife-torn environment in 
which the IEA began to broaden its attack. In 1970 1t published Fried- 
man’s then heretical lecture expounding the, doctrine that inflation 
could be controlled by controlling money supply, even though this 
contradicted their ‘microeconomic’ orientation. An opening was 
created for the IEA to raise its profile by the debate which now devel- 
oped about the causes of the complex crisis which faced Britain. 
Moreover, free-market and monetarist views seemed to be the only 
economic ideas not already associated with the increasingly failed 
consensus. The early seventies brought important gains for the IEA on 
Fleet Street, where a number of prominent financial journalists began 
tO pay more attention to its work and were by degrees persuaded of 
the merits of its approach. These included pre-eminendy Samuel Brit- 
tan of the Financial Times, Peter Jay of The Times, Patrick Hutber of the 
Daily Telegraph and Ronald Butt of the Senday Times. Already in the 
habit of inviting prominent journalists to its Friday ‘Hobart lunches’, 
which were often an occasion to launch a new pamphlet, the EA now 
got their respectful ear. Their reviews of its publications became an 
important part of its theoretical and ideological offensive. 


In the context of the increasingly troubled seventies and the rethink- 
ing of fundamental policy and philosophy of government, the IEA’s 
interventions had earned it a firmer reputation. On the twentieth 
anniversary of its foundation The Times paid tribute to it once more. 
This time the tone was markedly different. ‘Although the EA must 
still be judged a long way from achieving the historic influence of the 
Fabians, whose mark is clearly visible in the reflexes of almost every 
government in the world, it has the satisfaction of being on the offen- 
sive and of expanding its influence while the Fabians are but a 
shadow of their former selves.’ 


The EA's role was crucial in these early years of the emergence of the 
New Right. It played a part in keeping neo-liberal ideas alive, and 
attempted with increasing success to demonstrate their relevance, 
thus preparing the ground for a neo-liberal challenge to the Keynesian 
consensus. Its role was overwhelmingly public, given its founding 
belief that what needed to be done was to change the climate of 
opinion. Its focus was always on the dominant issues of the day and 
as the debate widened and deepened, the IRA was able to attack the 
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fundamentals of the consensus. Thus it went from the subtleties of the 
micro-analysis of pensions (1957), the virtues and benefits of the City’s 
invisible earnings and the role of hire purchase in the spreading pros- 
perity (1958), via resale price maintenance and rent control (1960), to 
bolder, more comprehensive themes like the fundamentals of the 
monetarist theory of the causes of inflation (1970 and onwards) and a 
Hayekian view of the relationship between unions and inflation 
(1972), buttressed by a critique of obsession with stimulating growth 
and the need to accept a natural rate of unemployment. & By the late 
1970s the IKA’s views, now increasingly present in the established 
media, identified the problems—inflation, union militancy (and 
greed), burgeoning welfare expenditures, and state monopolies and 
their effective denial of free choice in important areas of consump- 
tion. This put a certain construction on the crisis that already pointed 
to the solutions: sound money, restrictions on trade-union rights and 
immunities, welfare cutbacks and the contracting out of state services 
—solutions which the IRA and its now emerging sister think-tanks 
proceeded to provide. Elaborate theoretical backing meant that this 
emerging view could take on not only the collapsing common sense of 
the consensus but, with indispensable aid from media hostile to 
socialist views, campus Marxism and the general left-wing militancy 
then developing within the trade unions and the extra-parliamentary 
Labour Party. 


The Centre for Policy Studies 


The origin and subsequent development of the cps, being inextricably 
bound up with the political fortunes of the New Right within the Con- 
servative Party, are much less clear cut. It was originally the institu- 
tional expression of an ideological tendency that sought to take over 
the ‘stupid party’. Proximity to political power had its vicissitudes, 
however, and with each phase of the advance of Tharcherism the cps 
experienced changes in organization and personnel as well as 
ideology. Organizational continuity was a persistent problem and its 
significance is correspondingly difficult to trace, as evinced in the 
recollections of Robert Miller, a former researcher at the CPs: 


The impression I got, and still remains, is that the important thing [about 
the cps] was that it existed, not what it did. What it was [in the mid 
sevenues]—Sir Keith Joseph sitting in the office upstairs, coming in every 
day; Alfred Sherman, writing his speeches which were considered very 
umportant. People listened to what he was saying. These were really the 
origins of the ideas thar Mrs Thatcher took when she came to government 
and when she became leader of the Conservative Party It was just a flow 
within the Conservative Party % 


Nor can its ideological or intellectual perspective be clearly defined. A 
possibility, considered at the early stages, was that instead of duplicat- 
ing effort with the IEA, the CPS would become a sort of ‘sociological’ 
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IEA, that is, do for social questions what the A had done for eco- 
nomic ones. Events however soon overtook these intentions, and any 
intended emphasis on social questions was eclipsed entirely by a con- 
centration on economic ones. The earliest statement of the aims, 
purposes and character of the CPS certainly reflected the pull towards 
economic questions: “To secure fuller understanding of the methods 
available to improve the standard of living, quality of life and 
freedom of choice of the British people, with particular attention to 
social market policies’. Queried about the significance of the term 
‘social market’ in the statement, Gerald Frost said, ‘[Alfred Sherman] 
didn’t like it at all, Joseph used it occasionally, others didn’t like it at 
all. One or two people thought that the concept [of the market] would 
be more readily accepted if the word “social” was used ın the term.’ % 
Quite clearly this had rather little to do with the German concept of 
Soxtalmarkiwtrischbaft associated with Mueller-Armack and Erhardt. 
The actual purpose was demagogic. Instead of being primarily a pub- 
lishing house, like the IBA, with its own distinctive focus and outlook, 
the CPS ended up as a node, though an important one, for the connec- 
tions which were to become critical between a certain intellectual 
tendency and a certain political tendency in the Conservative Party— 
a sort of clearing-house for the deposits and borrowings of ideas. 


The New Right within the Conservative Party had emerged and 
gathered strength especially after the experience of successive Conser- 
vative goveroments’ failed attempts to grapple with the re-emerging 
symptoms of decline with measures drawn from the repertoire of the 
consensus, and following the electoral defeats of 1964 and 1966. The 
free-market ideas that begun to gain ground found an important early 
expression in the speeches and writing of Enoch Powell. However, 
his rhetoric about ‘nation’ and ‘empire’ served not only to remove 
Powell from the mainstream of Conservative politics, it also demon- 
strated the dangers of this particular ideological option for the New 
Right in the context of the liberalism of the time. Certainly the New 
Right turned with redoubled vigour to the other battle Powell had also 
waged—to combat the economic orthodoxy of the consensus with the 
theoretical weapons of Austrianism and monetarism. 


It was in a slighdy different part of the groundswell of the Conserva- 
tive New Right that the CPs has its beginnings. Sir Keith Joseph, 
minister for social services in the Heath government, had undergone a 
fabled ‘conversion’ to the ideology of economic liberalism in the late 
sixties. (Monetarism was to come later with the popularization of the 
ideas of Friedman in the seventies.) In the Heath government, how- 
ever, this had curiously little effect on his record at the DHSS, which 
was largely involved in the minutiae of policy. Upon the defeat of the 
government in 1974, therefore, the opportunity to attempt to change 
the philosophical and policy direction of the Conservative Party and 
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Briush society finally presented itself. An intellectual of some calibre 
(fellow of All Souls), and reputedly intensely thoughtful, Sir Keith now 
resolved to keep the ‘big issues’ in perspective. In this he was fortified 
by the counsel of Alfred Sherman, Peter Bauer and Professor Alan 
Walters (later economic advisor to the Thatcher government). 


By 1974, the ŒA, which had been in operation by then for about seven- 
teen years, had begun (as we have seen) to enjoy some prominence in 
public debate. It had also become, through its Hobart lunches, a meet- 
ing place for like-minded politicians, journalists and intellectuals. 
Although Sherman denied that the EA ever was a model or inspir- 
ation for the CPS, most other people in the cps believed the contrary. 
Further, both Harris and Seldon were, it seems, intensively consulted 
(especially by Joseph) and their help was solicited. The IEA library and 
librarian were put at the disposal of the cps for a small fee. (It may be 
borne in mind here, in view of its charitable status, that the IEA has 
always stridently and jealously proclaimed its distance from political 
parties. Indeed, Seldon told me that he at least, dissatisfied with Mrs 
Thatcher's lack of radicalism, had voted for the Liberal and Social 
Democratic Alliance in 1983.) Certainly Sir Keith's conception of 
their cask of undermining the prevailing climate of opinion (albeit 
now seen as more urgent because it had clearly become possible), also 
shared by Sherman, was similar to that of the IEA, if also more directly 
poliacal. 


The cps could never claim to be truly independent and therefore 
could never claim charitable status. Its statement of aims accepted 
that ‘because much of the product will be used for the Conservative 
Party discussion and preparation, it is proper that contributions to 
the Centre for Policy Studies Ltd. be declared as party contribu- 
tions’.°7 


Ambition and Advance 


Sherman's conviction that the CPS was more important politically 
than the IEA, and his ambitions for it, were major assets for the think- 
tank in its early days. In contrast to Keith Joseph, Sherman was 
extreme 1n intellectual tendency (having moved from Communism in 
the thirties to profound conservatism by the forties) and abrasive in 
style. He ‘doesn’t like institutions and institutions don't like him’.® 
Though he had dabbled in (local) politics, Sherman was hardly cut out 
to be a politician, inclined as he was to make his unfavourable 
opinions about people rather loudly known. He persuaded Joseph 
that setting up a centre, especially with Sherman himself ac its head, 
would be a step in the right direction. Sherman’s major contribution 
(often denied by his many enemies and ‘ex-friends’) was to hold 
together an otherwise fissiparous organization which contained 
various personal projects (not to mention ambitions) in a manner that 
enabled at least a minimally concerted attack on the orthodoxy within 
the Conservative Party. But even Sherman’s bulldozer tactics could 
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not impart any real degree of ‘normality’ to the operation of the CPS. 
An early member candidly enumerated four functions: 


The [first] function really was to set up an alternative [economic] strategy 
and a by-product, a conscious by-product of it was, I think, to assist 2 
change of leadership. I am sure that others would deny that. A second 
function was to provide a secretariat for those leading io this direction, 
especially Keith Joseph and Margaret Thatcher. A third function was to 
produce a framework of policies in accordance with this new philosophy 
and a fourth function, which was taken very seriously, was to help change 
the climate of opinion to make it easier for politicians to do what we 
regarded as the right thing. © 


At each Thatcherite advance, especially the election of Mrs Thatcher 
to the leadership of the party in 1975, and the Conservative election 
victory of 1979, the CPS entered into a crisis about its goals and ratson 
d'être. And until the mid eighties, it emerged out of these with a new 
purpose. The work of the cps can therefore be divided into at least 
three phases: the short first phase of the ‘hijacking’ of the party 
(1974-75), the period in opposition and preparation for power (1975- 
79) and the post-1979 period. The first phase saw a clear emphasis on 
the work of Keith Joseph: the most notable output was the series of 
speeches Joseph was to give in 1974. The speeches themselves were 
initially written by Sherman. Although he might like to claim the 
entire credit for them (and much more), others within the CPS at the 
time specify that these texts went through coundess drafts under 
Joseph’s supervision and ultimate editorial control. Sympathetic finan- 
cial journalists like Samuel Brittan were asked to comment on them. The 
revisions seemed endless and at times lasted until minutes before they 
were due to be delivered, and ‘in the end they were Keith’s speeches’. 7° 
Their political importance was that they put forward an alternative 
ideology, that of neo-liberalism and monetarism, and were thus seen as 
a direct challenge to Heath's leadership. They were also seen as having 
contributed directly to the October 1974 defeat of the Conservative Party. 
Openly opposed to the policies of Heath’s U-turn, well aware of the 
consequences for the party of this flagrant breaking of ranks, Joseph 
was Clearly open to the charge that the infant CPS was a ‘fraud’.7 


Given the clearly subversive aim of the CPS it was constrained in this 
early period to keep its existence a secret. Nevertheless the energetic 
and enthusiastic small staff were engaged in what they saw as import- 
ant ideological and intellectual work. The theme of this phase was, as 
Simon Webley put it, ‘undermining work’. Apart from Joseph’s 
speeches, it included activities like the compilation of alternative 
unemployment statistics (to those of the National Institute for 
Economic and Social Research), attempting to prove that only about 
half of those represented as unemployed in the accepted statistical 
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reports were really unemployed: the other half were merely in the 
process of changing jobs, indicating the dynamic nature of the labour 
market. This first phase was, I think, the only purely economic-liberal 
phase in the work of the CPs. 


A profound awareness of the historic importance of its task pervaded 
the CPs in those days. There was a keen selfconsciousness about their 
greater intellectual rigour and curiosity in contrast to the normal, 
unpuritan Conservative who ‘preferred to talk about the favourite at 
the day’s races than the underlying causes of inflation.’” Long 
intense arguments were organized between Conservative politicians 
and invited intellectuals or ‘tutors’ (such as Peter Utley, Jock Bruce- 
Gardyne and later also Professor Alan Walters). These were part of an 
effort to develop a new understanding among interested politicians 
about the rationale and requirements of a possible new regime of 
economic management, as well as to provide them with the right argu- 
ments for their case. The work of the IEA over previous decades, and 
its increasing effectiveness in public debate, also afforded the CPs 
important if intangible backing. Mrs Thatcher herself, a co-founder of 
the CPS, was naturally also involved in its work at this phase. 
Especially important, for her, were the discussions. An early member 
of the CPS recalls the nature of her relationship with the ideas and 
theories which took up so much of the CPs’s energies: 


I remember a very incense discussion on the namre of inflation She was 
convinced that the way we were going was not right.. that inflarion was 
the mortal enemy. The immorality of tnflacion was deep in her mind. The 
mechanics of ıt she was not very clear about I chink she saw tt as a counter- 
argument to the view prevailing not only ia the Conservauve Party and one 
which could be harnessed and used 73 


During most of this first phase of the New Right challenge to Edward 
Heath, it was expected that Keith Joseph would be its candidate for 
the leadership. However he managed to discredit himself thoroughly 
in a speech where he seemed to recommend birth-control for the poor 
and deprived as a measure against poverty and deprivation. It was 
only then that Mrs Thatcher came to the fore. And her election to the 
leadership of the Conservative Party was something of a chance affair. 
A combination of a widespread desire among Conservative MPs to 
show their displeasure at Heath’s leadership (without actually defeat- 
ing him), the skilful orchestration of her campaign where the true 
extent of her support was deliberately kept secret, and the strange 
rules for the leadership elections gave her an exceedingly strong show- 
ing in the first ballot and a momentum that carried her through to 
leadership in the second. It is important to note this, in chat Mrs That- 
cher was at this time largely an unknown quanuty (not having, like 
Joseph, openly challenged Heath’s policies and philosophy); and given 
the circumstances of her victory it could not itself be regarded as the 
mark of the New Right’s conquest of the Conservative Party. 


Once Mrs Thatcher won the leadership of the Conservative Party, it 
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was felt, not least among the leadership of the cps including Keith 
Joseph, Nigel Vinson and Mrs Thatcher herself, that the Centre might 
have exhausted its purpose. Had this feeling prevailed, the CPs might 
have closed its operations without even announcing its existence to 
the public. But the directors and intellectual staff of the CPs, express- 
ing ‘concern at the continued drift and uncertainty that surround[ed] 
the Centre’, 74 managed to make a case for its continued utility. It was 
agreed that the Centre would now work closely with the Thatcherite 
leadership and help in the ideological transformation of society in 
general. An interesting portent of Mrs Thatcher’s dealings with the 
other Conservative leaders was the fact that she left the Conservative 
Research Department intact under the guidance of Chris Patten, whose 
leanings were widely seen as being to the left of her own. The idea was to 
undermine its importance and political weight without actually abol- 
ishing it or taking it over. The two organizations coexisted with plenty 
of mutual suspicion and hostility. The CPS was to be intellectually 
‘independent’, with the aim of changing the ‘climate of opinion’—a 
phrase that was to be associated with the work of the Centre through- 
out its second phase. There was a strategic shift to propaganda: 


It entails preparing public opinion for decisions and contingenctes which 
can be antcipated as evens and policies unfold. The Centre's research and 
publication policy will be strategic ın the sense that the smudies and 
research projects will be designed to prepare public opinion for specific 
policy decisions sometimes in the present but often in the future rather 
than simply extend the boundaries of knowledge. > 


If the above account gives the impression that the Centre had thus 
finally acquired a settled and concrete conception of its nature and 
function, which was then pursued in its concrete activities, the truth is 
somewhat different. 


The CPS was and remained primarily a launching pad for a collection 
of individuals with a semblance of institutional coherence, rather than 
a unified organization working towards an accepted goal with 
accepted methods. In this situation, each person of note in it had his 
or her own pet projects, like Joseph’s ‘public education’ (he made 
over I50 speeches to university and polytechnic audiences between 
1975 and 1979), 7 Sherman's study groups, Vinson’s wider ownership 
campaign, or Thatcher’s education policy. The Centre merely pro- 
vided these individuals with the wherewithal to pursue these interests 
as the opportunity came along. This organizational confusion was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that many people managed to associate 
themselves with the Centre and its work, or even to do some of it, when 
they were actually interested in a political career in the Conservative Party 
and any prospective government and thought the CPs would be a 
stepping stone. Sherman, especially bitter about this, identified among 
such people Sir John Hoskyns, who after some time at the CPS went on 
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to head the Policy Unit at No. 10, and Elizabeth Cottrell, a cps staffer 
who went on to become a Conservative parliamentary candidate. 


The first and second phases of the CPS are remembered by most of 
those who worked in or knew it then as the most vigorous phases in 
its life. This obviously had more to do with the environment in which 
the Centre was operating than its actual output, which must have at 
least doubled tn its post-1979 phase. It was rather the sense of mission 
which pervaded it that most people were referring to. With the Con- 
servative victory in the 1979 general election, many things changed 
dramatically. Predictably there was yet another crisis of rationale. The 
position of president, created for Mrs Thatcher, lapsed, and Joseph, 
who also went into government as minister for industry, ceased to be 
chairman. A new chairman was appointed—an academic and another 
convert from the Left—the historian Hugh Thomas. In a sense the 
appointment of an academic as chairman could be read as a manifest- 
ation of the exhaustion of the immediate political utility of the Centre 
to its original political parents. 


The work of the third phase was characterized by a line of activity 
initiated in the second phase but not developed fully until now— 
study groups. This was the only activity of note that was related 
directly to policy. It was also the CPps’s way of overcoming financial 
constraints which prevented ıt from being able to commission works 
of academic quality, as the IEA did. The study groups proliferated to 
become the main activity of the CPS, substantially reducing the 
importance of publications. They were originally the idea of Alfred 
Sherman, as a way of serving the Centre’s aim of producing policy 
proposals without an in-house research capacity equal to the task. 
There was no special provision to ensure the presence of an academic 
on each group, no doubt because of the view Sherman took of the 
average academic. He seemed to hold them in contempt for their 
attachment to certain abstract canons of method which he regarded as 
sapping any native intelligence. This was also compounded by the fact 
that, especially on areas of social policy, it was often difficult to find a 
prominent and capable academic who was close to the CPs’s own view 
of the matter.” Thus these groups consisted of a variety of people 
such as MPs, journalists and people working in or interested in the 
policy area under study, who met regularly to discuss current and 
alternative policies in their respective areas. The volunteer member- 
ships of these groups were often determined by party political consid- 
erations and their output was highly variable in quality. 


A Foothold on Power 


Before 1979 Sherman had three study groups operating, on health, 
energy and trade-union reform. For the next two years or so, the post 
of chairman remained non-executive, and Sherman retained a free 
hand in the organization and output of the Centre. He promptly set 
up many more study groups. Over time there have been study groups 
on education, housing, local government, nationalized industries, 
Soviet relations, wider share ownership, culture and society, transport, 
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and pensions. These were essentially independent and the chairman 
of each was in a sense an island of power within the Centre. The 
chairman was responsible for the compilation and presentation of the 
results to the Shadow Cabinet and later (after 1979), to the relevant 
ministers in government. Publication of the results was envisaged in 
due course depending upon the acceptance or otherwise of their pro- 
posals. Publication served on the one hand as a safety valve, in a 
situation where a study group, having failed to gain at least broad 
acceptance at the Shadow Cabinet or ministerial level, might seek a 
popular acceptance for its proposals. At other umes, it seemed to 
offer a discreet sounding board for the relevant ministers or Shadow 
Cabinet members to gauge public reaction to the proposals. 


In terms of its influence on the government by far the most successful 
study group seems to have been the Trade Union Reform Group 
(TURG) under the chairmanship of Sir Leonard Neal. Set up in 
November 1978, it prepared a submission for Employment Secretary 
James Prior in the consultation stages of the 1980 Employment Act. 
Although dissatisfied by the Act as a whole, it noted with satisfaction 
that the code on picketing in it ‘so closely follows the recommend- 
ations we submitted that it is clear that the Secretary of State for 
Employment has paid great attention to them’.” After the departure 
of the ‘wet’ Mr Prior the TURG’s recommendations met with a better 
response. All major elements of the Thatcherite legislation on indus- 
trial relations are contained in its final report of November 1980, 
including removal of union immunities from civil prosecution, the 
narrowing of the definition of a legal dispute, the restriction and 
abolition of the closed shop, secret ballots for the election of union 
officials and before calling strikes, and giving unionists rights against 
their unions. Only two of its major recommendations remain unim- 
plemented: a ban on strikes in essential services and the reintroduc- 
tion of ‘contracting in’ with respect to the political levy (the unions’ 
only victory against Thatcherism). 


The study groups often invited the active participation of ministers, 
junior ministers and interested civil servants in studies commissioned 
by the politicians concerned in the first place. There was certainly 
frequent and close contact with members of the No. 10 Policy Unit 
and sympathetic ministers. Sherman described the role of study group 
publications thus: ‘In almost every case where a CPS study was 
accepted by ministers as a basis for study—usually commissioned in the 
first place—we were then requested to publish in order to push back 
the scrum’? 7 Clearly these served a public and ideological as well as a 
policy purpose. Sherman listed the following ministers and others in 
party and government with whom the cps had active and sustained 
cooperation during his directorship of studies—-Patrick Jenkin (DHSS, 
Industry, Environment); Keith Joseph (Education); David Howell 
(Energy, Transport); Gerry Vaughan (DHSS, Trade, Transport); Norman 
Fowler (DHSS); Cecil Parkinson (Irade, Chairman of the Party); John 
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Hoskyns and Ferdinand Mount (Policy Unit); Gordon Wasserman 
(Central Policy Review Staff); Peter Cropper and Alan Howarth (Con- 
servative Research Department); Peter Middleton (Treasury). 


As the groups proliferated more and more people came to be associ- 
ated with the Centre, each with their foothold in one study group or 
another. With the Conservative Party in government the stakes were 
now higher and, in all likelihood, the disputes sharper. Certainly 
Sherman found increasingly that he could no longer run the CPs as his 
own show and it was as a result of personality squabbles occurring at 
this time that Sherman was finally elbowed out of the Centre, many of 
the very same people that he had recently brought in being respon- 
sible for his removal. Most of the original group, who had learned to 
live with him, were gone by this time. When Sherman left in 1983 an 
office of Director of Research was filled for a ume by Elizabeth 
Cottrell. But the effective head of the organization became Hugh (now 
Lord) Thomas, as the chairmanship was made executive. This had as 
one effect the extension of the range of the Centre’s interests to 
include international affairs, which was Thomas's special interest. 


The years immediately before and after Sherman’s departure were char- 
acterized by much uncertainty and flux as most of the old guard had left 
and much of the Centre’s original purpose had, it seemed, been 
achieved; or perhaps there seemed rather little the CPs could do so long 
as the Tories were in government. Despite this, the future shape and 
direction of the CPS were already evident in the changes which it 
underwent. The new people associated with it, as a perusal of its board 
of directors shows, were of a different New Right tendency, social 
authoritarian or neo-conservative, Oakeshorttian rather than Hayekian 
or Friedmanite. The directors in 1986 included, apart from Lord 
Thomas, Professor R.V. Jones, Dr Shirley Letwin, Professor Kenneth 
Minogue, Ferdinand Mount and Lord Beloff. The neo-liberals had 
failed to capture the Conservative Party despite their early association 
with Thatcherism. Instead, a revamped, distinctively and instinctively 
English conservatism now sought to subsume neo-liberalism within it: 


One of the problems chat Mrs Tharcher and her supporters have faced 
within the Conservative Party 1s the belief of many people, fostered by the 
allegation of people like Sir Ian Gilmour, that they are not really conserv- 
ative but a sort of o1neteenth-century Liberal aberracono. Now I tunk this 
isn’t the case Indeed it is a curious ahistorical, unconservanve allegation 
because it assumes that if you are in favour of reducing or limiting the 
power of the state when ic cakes 50 per cent of the nanonal income, then 
you're the same sort of person who is in favour of limiting the state when 
it is 10 per cent. This is an absurdity.. .I think Mrs Letwin in parucular 
and Ferdinand Mount are well aware chat there is 10 conservatism a strand 
of individualism that is closely allied with ommeteenth-century liberalism, 
but which is also distinctively conservative J chink that assertion over and 
above the critics of the ‘wet’ variety is a very important intellectual batde 
because it serves to establish Thatcherism much more securely in the 
Conservative Party and I expect Mrs Letwin may be a major force. © 


Shirley Letwin’s book on Thatcherism can be seen precisely as an 
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attempt to claim its legacy for the neo-conservatives who now con- 
trolled the cps. And the cps also finally enjoyed a more routinized, if 
also duller, institutional life. The publication work was regularized 
and CPS pamphlets, once known for the great variety of shapes, sizes 
and designs in which they appeared, acquired an identifiable form. 
The finances were regularized under the treasurership of Sir Ronald 
Halstead and the organization suitably bureaucratized so that the CPS's 
Orientation and output could no longer be attributed to a single per- 
son, but necessarily reflected the prevailing outlook of the board. It is 
debatable whether this new organizational stability led to any increase 
in the Centre’s importance. It is also certainly questionable whether this 
new tendency will prove as intellectually important as the earlier one. 
There is a sort of contradiction in preaching ideas which are instinctive 
to people: those who agree with you are probably not great readers and 
thinkers. Perhaps stability was the mark of the Centre's diminishing 
centrality to the Thatcherite project. For the Director of Studies in 
1986, Jeremy Shearmus, there seemed to be many frustrations, includ- 
ing lack of funds, paucity of attention from government to the work of 
the cps, and lack of overall direction for the Centre. Samuel Brittan, 
however, while noung all this, also observed that there would be no 
question of shutting down the cps. ‘It might be used for a completely 
different purpose in ten years’ ime... I think that it will go on until the 
lease on the house expires... it will be used for something or other’ ® 


In the eighties, the IEA also expanded, partly enjoying the benefits of 
the Thatcher era. It now had three offshoots, a Social Affairs Unit 
(where the neo-conservausm which was establishing itself at the CPs 
also made its appearance), the journal Economic Affairs, and the Centre 
for the Study of Communist Economies. Many people, even some on 
the Left, now took its views on the market seriously. By the mid 
eighties, however, below the surface triumphalism there was a marked 
feeling of redundancy as well as frustration with the increasing back- 
log of proposals unimplemented by the Thatcher government. With 
the retirement of Seldon and Harris, the IEA’s future promised to be 
very different. 


IV. Conclusion 


The think-tanks and their theories were thus central to the Thatcherite 
project. They provided it with a critique of the welfare-state consensus 
which seemed coherent and intellectually respectable. It was indispen- 
sable to the emergence of the Thatcherite ideological realignment 
from the crumbling of the consensus. Their philosophy also contained 
a vision of the future Britain which, despite its philistine simplicities, 
did inspire a critical, if small, group of key people. Moreover the 
think-tanks did crucial spade-work in preparing oumerous well 
worked-out proposals for reform which the more committed among 
the Thatcherite ministers could implement. The material transform- 
ation of Britain that this entailed was also accompanied by important 
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ideological and political consequences. Inflation rather than unem- 
ployment is now generally seen to be the key problem for governments 
to tackle. The Labour Party, by the late 1980s, resigned itself to 
operating within the political parameters laid down by Thatcherism, 
thereby underlining the existence of, if not actually creating, a That- 
cherite ‘settlement’. The role of markets is now appreciated more 
widely. All these are tributes to the work of the think-tanks. The 
results of the 1992 general election would indicate, further, that an at 
least ‘sub-Thatcherite’ common sense now prevails in the country. 


While these achievements need not be belittled, it 1s important to note 
also that from the think-tanks’ own perspective, there were significant 
slips and shortfalls between their ambitions and their eventual role in 
Thatcherism and the Thatcher governments. To take the think-tanks’ 
relationship with the Thatcher governments first, within Mrs Thart- 
cher’s first few years in office it became clear that their theories and 
proposals were far from the overriding consideration before the 
goveroment: that political and electoral convenience remained very 
important—too much so for the taste of the more zealous members of 
the think-tanks. Mrs Thatcher remained too unwilling to challenge 
frontally the party leadership structure which she had inherited, to 
promote ‘her people’ to senior ministerial positions, to transform 
(despite much rhetoric) the culture of the civil service. She also 
seemed too mindful of the electoral and political consequences of par- 
ticular policies to be an exclusively ‘mission-oriented’ prime minister. 
If many of the think-tanks’ proposals remained unimplemented, 
others like monetarism failed, or ‘succeeded’ (like privatizauon) for 
reasons and motivations quite other than the rationales provided by 
the think-tanks Again, as in the case of the proliferation of regularory 
bodies (quangos) to oversee the privatized industries, implementation 
took forms which ran against the grain of the think-tanks’ outlook. In 
yet other areas (e.g. social security), overall direction was determined 
more by long-term trends than the think-tanks’ prescriptions.®3 Mrs 
Thatcher, it was discovered, was not always a Thatcherite. 


Nor did there seem to be a popular conversion to the ideas of That- 
cherism in the country at large, in the ‘climate of opinion’, which 
might have provided a wide social base for a continuing Thatcherism. 
In any case there had been a bit of hypocrisy about this among the 
think-tanks; for what they had actually aimed at was to change 
‘informed’ opinion, and the views of the policy and governing elite. 
And here too they had not proved entirely successful. It has been 
pointed out thar one of the functions of hegemony is to give its organ- 
izers ‘homogeneity and an awareness of their own function’. That- 
cherism’s relationship with those it ultimately relied on for the 
execution of its project is revealing in this respect. The think-tanks 
had made much of Whitehall’s subversive potential with regard to 
Thatcherite ambitions. To a large extent, this presumed incompatibil- 
ity between the radical energies of Thatcherism and the culture of 
Whitehall seemed confirmed by the widespread impression that Mrs 
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Thatcher had politicized the civil service by interfering with its top 
appointments on the basis of ideological bias. Recent research has 
shown, however, that this was not true. Moreover, it would seem that 
the higher civil service, if shocked by some of the excesses of That- 
cherism, nevertheless settled down to serving its new political mas- 
ters.°4 In the event, despite Thatcherism’s attacks on the salaries, 
status, size and efficiency of Whitehall, the actual ethos and culture of 
the mandarins seem to have survived without marked alteration. The 
think-ranks were certainly thwarted on this score. Despite the urgings 
of the CPS and other advisors, there was a clear decision not to take 
into government many outside political advisors as this might not be 
seen to sit well in a government pledged to reduce the size of bureau- 
cracy. (Alfred Sherman, who had been instrumental in the appoint- 
ment of Alan Walters as Mrs Thatcher's advisor, had also compiled 
a long list of other potential political advisors both for the prime 
minister and various departments.) John Hoskyns ultimately left 
the No. 10 Policy Unit because of related frustrations. Keith Joseph 
seems to have believed that he could rely on persuasion of existing 
civil servants alone: hence the famous ‘reading list’ circulated at the 
DTI upon his arrival there. The record on this score 1s ambiguous at 
best. 


Another important shortfall was that while the neo-liberals had by the 
late 1980s been close to the centre of power for a decade, this had not 
translated into a ‘conquest and assimilation’ of the broad church of 
British intellectual life. If close connections with the government of 
the day gave Thatcherite ideas some semblance of a claim to being 
the leading ideas in Britain, intellectually their sectarian character 
remained surprisingly intact. As a result, the close connection between 
the intellectual tradition and high politics, which had been a marked 
feature of modern British history before Thatcherism, was breached. ® 
Governing circles were now connected, not to the mainstream of 
British intellectual life but to a sectarian grouping on its margins. The 
terrain of the juncture between intellectual and political life shifted to 
accommodate this new configuration, as Perry Anderson testified 
when, twenty years after his initial reflections on ‘the dominant pat- 
tern of social thought’ in England, he returned to the subject to 
remark upon developments in the intervening period.®° Wider and 
deeper sociological, historical and moral concerns had been opened 
up to break the narrowness and rigidity of the past, in an intellectual 
culture increasingly infused by influences from both Europe and the 
United States. An extensive neo-Marxist scholarship, which also made 
an impact on the concerns, methods and scope of non-Marxist intel- 
lectuals, also developed. Feminism secured a place. Not only did neo- 
liberalism remain intellectually sectarian, there was now a widespread 
and glaringly noticeable antipathy between the universities and the 
Thatcherite governments. 





4 Peter Hennessy, Whitebel/, London 1989, especially pp 623-82. 

® Noel Annan’s chronicle of the apogee of this relanonship, Osr Age, London 1990, 
betrays, I chink, much of tts cliquishness. On the effect of Thatcherism on the nexus 
between the intellectual and poliacal worlds see pp. 424-46. 
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Certainly this was spectacularly revealed in the letter written by 364 
economists against Mrs Thatcher's economic policies, and in the refu- 
sal of Oxford University to grant her an honorary degree. Anderson 
noted, moreover, that the apex of the economics profession remained 
of a largely Keynesian persuasion and indeed, witnessed some notably 
radical departures, including a partial reintegration of economics 
with philosophical and wider social concerns. Given that economics 
constituted the central and chosen terrain of contestation of the That- 
cherite struggle for hegemony, and that a requirement of successful 
hegemony was the conquest and ‘assimilation of the dominant intel- 
lectual tradition, this is a crucial mark of its failure. (Anderson quali- 
fies this general failure by pointing to development economics as the 
‘principal theoretical sector where gains were made by the [New] 
Right’. Even here, however, the evidence ts inconclusive. While it is true 
that the economics current in official development agencies like the 
World Bank and the IMF 1n the 1980s were those of this sectarian neo- 
liberalism, the ability of these institutions and the economists asso- 
ciated with them to fudge or ignore the overwhelming evidence against 
market-oriented theories is not the same as intellectual conquest and 
assimilation. ®) Unlike the earlier Keynesian hegemony, which pre- 
vatled in the intellectual as much as the political sphere, Thatcherism 
failed to make an impact here. Such then were the limits to the success 
of Thatcherism as measured by the think-tanks’ own yardsticks. 


Hegemony and Counter-Hegemony 


But even if it can be said to have failed in its maximal hegemonic 
ambitions, Thatcherism nonetheless was a hegemonic project and 
some concluding remarks may now be made about the implications of 
this account of the role of think-tanks in it for a counter-hegemonic 
strategy for the Left. Firstly and most obviously, it underlines the 
importance of ideas. As Stuart Hall has pointed out, a crucial factor 
in the successes of Thatcherism was that these ideas formed part of a 
coherent outlook on society. This could pose as an explanatory frame- 
work, an alternative governing ideology, a vision, and help Thatcher- 
ism retain the intellectual offensive. And the think-tanks did perform 
a critical function in working out aspects of this ideology into feasible 
plans and blueprints, ready for implementation. I think, however, it is 
important to note that the label ‘think-tank’ is in an important respect 
a misnomer. Most think-tanks and certainly all the Thatcherite ones 
were set up not to ‘think up’ bold new ideas but to elaborate and 
peddle a single, already fairly well worked-out, ideology. They were 
and remained in essence proselytuzers, not originators. While the 
shape of a Left theoretical and ideological counter-offensive is, of 
course, difficult to foresee, the foregoing certainly suggests that an 
important component of it will be intellectual renewal. Certainly, the 
period of Thatcherism’s rise and power actually saw a great develop- 
ment of progressive scholarship. It remained, however, politically 
ineffectual, seemingly unable to contribute to a wider contestation of 
the Thatcherite project. 


87 See, for example, Robert Wade, ‘Hast Asia's Economic Success: Confiicung Per- 
spectives, Paral Insights and Shaky Evidence’, World Pelstws, vol. 44, no. 2 (1992) 
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However, the single most important factor which blocked the further 
radicalization and extension of Thatcherite hegemony was its failure 
to suppress the re-emergence of the most familiar signs of British 
economic crisis and decline. By the end of the Lawson boom it had 
become clear that not only had it failed to turn the troubled Briush 
economy around, it had actually created new economic and social 
problems of inequality, squalor and infrastructural degradation. 
These also eventually afflicted its target constituencies. 


The divisive and unpopular politics of Tharcherism point to a last 
implication. The paradox of unpopular hegemonic politics was 
resolved by distinguishing two different functions within hegemony 
—the legitimating and the directive. This meant that particular hege- 
monies may involve more or less consent. The potential for ideological 
discontinuities between the directive and popular levels of any hege- 
monic order was also thrown into relief by the focus on intellectuals. 
And in the case of Thatcherism, these discontinuities were significant. 
The vagaries of the British electoral system meant that its radical pro- 
gramme rested on a relatively narrow electoral and social base. No 
doubt the deep racination of individualist values in the social fabric of 
the first industrial capitalist society meant that Thatcherite nostrums 
found some notable popular resonance, however surprising this was 
to many people after a ‘collectivist’ commonsense seemed to have 
become so deeply entrenched in postwar Britain. But at the moral or 
philosophical level, the welfare state consensus had never challenged 
this individualism, only grafted onto it an ill-assorted, half-baked 
combination of demand management and social provision. The reso- 
nance of individualism, however, does not mean that Thatcherite ideas 
had become firmly rooted in the body politic of Tharcher’s Britain. 
Indeed, if it seemed that ‘[i]n the categories of common sense, “free- 
dom” has not only been separated from, but has effectively displaced 
“equality” ’,™ this was just as much because the earlier common 
sense of equality had collapsed without being reconstructed on a new 
basis. If a sort of ‘sub-Thatcherite’ common sense now seems to 
prevail, the absence of a counter-hegemonic politics from the Left is as 
important a cause of this as is any popular appeal of Thatcherism. 


If the Left is to draw the appropriate lessons from, rather than merely 
emulate, Thatcherism, a distinction must be made -between hege- 
monies which rest upon the articulation of critical tmpulses, of the 
dreams and aspirations of mobilized subalterns (as did the policies 
which laid the foundations for the welfare state after the Second 
World War) and those which articulate the anxieties of a more or less 
restricted and privileged section of the population. In the latter case, 
as with Thatcherism, consent figures less centrally and popular ideo- 
logical processes can remain uncaptured. A Left counter-hegemony 
which genuinely seeks to prepare the ground ideologically, to secure 
assent to its (initially at least) necessarily difficult and demanding pro- 
gramme, needs to retrieve vast numbers of people from a variety of 
stances towards the ruling order—whether of ‘sub-Thatcherite’ con- 
sent, accommodation or resignation—and effect their articulation 
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into a new construction: a socialist project. But the decline and decay 
of the common sense of the Labourite consensus means that any new 
hegemonic politics cannot rely on the appeal and resonance mechan- 
isms of the media as Thatcherism had the luxury of doing. The 
ideological change which the Left needs to effect cannot be merely a 
matter of thinking up and peddling the right ideas. The Fabians, 
whose historic influence the IBA, at least, sought to equal, engaged in 
the considerable intellectual effort of incorporating and redirecting 
many new intellectual developments into their own crisp and bureau- 
cratic formulation of the socialist project. However, even they owed 
their success and political influence to the prior and independent 
struggles and self-organization of the working class. Since the Fabian 
heyday, the relationship of Left intellectuals to the means and media 
of representation, on the one hand, and to working-class organiz- 
ations on the other, has been dramatically altered. This implies an 
intellectual role rather different from thar played by both the Fabians 
and the Thatcherite think-ranks. How exactly this is to be played is 
still an open question. Gramsci, for one, attempted to envisage a role 
for an ‘organic intellectual’, yet the concept was always more 
programmatic than analytical. For the Left today, an intellectual 
practice which could intersect with social forces, giving them shape 
and direction, seems distressingly unreal. In our contemporary over- 
institudionalized intellectual life, this remains nevertheless the real 
Gramscian imperative. 
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Post-Populist Argentina 


Galling dictatorships and troubled transitions to democracy in Latin 
America have dominated the agenda of social scientists of the region. These 
cegime changes have largely been appraised within conjunctures of suddenly 
shifting political balances and economic crises. Such an approach seems all 
the more valid in light of the contemporaneous appearance of events: the 
swing to elected governments gathered speed in the early 1980s just as the 
international debt crisis hit Latin America with full force. In Argentina, the 
crisis culminated in 1982 with the Malvinas/Falklands War, the fall of the 
military, debouching into the triumph of Raul Alfonsin in October 1983, and 
nore recently with the victory of the Peronist Carlos Menem in 1989. 


Seen from this perspective, however, the terms under which Argentina’s 
Jemocracy is being forged are not easily understood. As much as the imme- 
diate conjunctural crisis of the debt and military failure in reshaping Argen- 
ina’s political economy are longer-term, deeper resolutions to the fallout 
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of populism. From a broader standpoint, it is clear that what is now 
occurring is the definitive dismantling of a system created in the 
1940s. Free-market liberalization, privatization, restoration of em- 
phasis on exports, curbing trade-unton power, and limits on political 
participation and expression of popular grievance are not just 
momentary responses to internal and international pressures, but the 
crest of a historic struggle to shatter populist alliances and their eco- 
nomic programmes. In varying degrees and permutations, Latin 
Americans are witnessing the reconstitution of historic blocs repre- 
sented by new economic forces under new, and limited terms of 
political aperture. In Argentuna the process of eviscerating populism 
has been both unsurpassed and shockingly successful for propertied 
interests. This article sets President Carlos Menem’s démarche into 
the context of a half-century conflict over the shape of the republic’s 
political economy. 


The Populist Compromise 


The Second World War and its aftermath ushered in a wave of 
populist victories across Latin America, bringing new social alliances 
to power. Prior to the 1943 coup d'état which brought Perón to the 
labour secretariat and later to the vicepresidency, the Argentine poli- 
tical economy wallowed within an old agroexport system and 
traditional elite rule based on electoral fraud and corruption. The 
Second World War, urbanization and swelling ranks of industrial 
workers threw into crisis the old nostrums of export-oriented growth, 
close ues with Britain, conservative election rigging and the exclu- 
sion of labour. By the early 19403, a new order was emerging: 
industrialization based on production for the internal market, and 
clamour among middle and working classes for representation within 
the state. 


One pillar of the Peronist alliance was labour incorporation. 
Hitherto, unions lacked juridical bases for collecuve representation 
and bargaining, or political participation. As Perón sought allies to 
buttress a wobbly military government, trade unionists offered 
support in return for strategic concessions. By October 1945, Perón 
established pension schemes, housing programmes, and most :mpor- 
tantly, an obligatory system of collective bargaining and full trade- 
union rights. This last concession led the military wate to gaol its 
vicepresident, an act which provoked massive labour demonstrations, 
culminating 1n the take-over of Buenos Aires and other cities by 
workers on 17 October 1945. Fearing social revolution, the military re- 
leased Perón, and promised elections in early 1946. Unionists, having 
flexed their muscles, created their own Labour Party in late October, 
which served as the fulcrum of a coalition which narrowly won at the 
polls in February 1946. To preserve labour loyalty, Perón offered 
massive welfare schemes and bargaining rights. Trade-union member- 
ship soared from 520,000 to 2.3 million between 1946 and 1951.' 


’Daniel James, Restence and Integraten. Peronism and the Argentine Werking Class, 
1946-1976, Cambridge 1988, p. 10, and ‘October ryth and October 18th, 1945° Mass 
Protest, Peronism end the Argenune Working Class’, Joarmal of Social! Histery 21 (1988), 
PP 441-61 
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In due course, Perón used the mechanisms of industrial relations 
provided under the October 1945 decree which had led to his arrest, 
to tighten slowly his grip over the unions.? 


The second pillar of the populist compromise was support for new 
industrial growth and manufacturing magnates. The Peronist admin- 
istration used several devices to accelerate import-substitution indus- 
trialization (ISI): foreign-exchange controls, heavy public-sector 
borrowing to finance procurement, high levels of protection for the 
manufacturing sector, and greatly expanded supply of credit. Accord- 
ingly, a new industrial elite emerged under the umbrella of stare 
subsidies and protection. Many of these firms established links to the 
state under the Confederación Econdémica Argentina (CEA), renamed 
Confederación General Económica (CGE) in 1952. The more 
traditional manufacturers in the Unión Industrial Argentina (UIA) 
splintered and were absorbed by the government. Some of the 
industrial giants made their fortunes off highly protected domesuc 
private markets primed by forced transfers of wealth from the tradi- 
tional agro-export sector and public-sector credits. Another group 
slowly emerged, especially in construction and public works, such as 
Pérez Companc, Techint, Soldati, and relied explicitly on public- 
sector contracts. This latter sector proved more adaptable to future 
shifts in state policy—especially with the subsequent squeeze on the 
private domestic market. 


The heyday of this alliance of industrial elites with trade unions to 
refashion the Argentine political economy lasted only a few years. 
Padded by support from some ideological sactonalistas and some 
members of the clerical establishment, Perón appeared to have 
galvanized a powerful, indeed invincible bloc. But by 1949, the gov- 
eroment was forced to curb its spending and profligate credit. By the 
1950s, the economy was in full crisis. The weaknesses were both 
internal and external. Externally, Isl never addressed the underlying 
dependent nature of the economy: rapid industrialization required 
massive imports of raw industrial materials and capital goods, but 
required export revenues from traditional staples. By 1952, due in 
part to anti-export policies and domestic consumption of staples, 
traditional agro-exports plummeted. The yawning balance-of- 
payments crisis symbolized one aspect of the limited nature of 
populist structural reforms. 


The Peronist alliance also crumbled from within. Relations between 
labour and capital were never more than superficial recognitions of 
each other's formal property rights. Real industrial wages rose by 
more than 50 per cent between 1946 and 1949, increasing the wage 
share of national income to 49 per cent—thereafter circumstances 
stabilized, then worsened. Growing public-sector austerity and tighter 
credit prompted strikes in the country’s major industries. While 
Peronist leaders responded by tightening the corporatist screws, 
employers went on the offensive. Faced with slumping productivity, 





* Jeremy Adelman, ‘Reflecuons on Argenune Labour and the Rise of Perón’, Balletn of 
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and forced to finance investment based on retained earnings rather 
than public-sector subsidies, manufacturers turned on trade union- 
ists. During the ‘Productivity Conference’ of 1955, CGE employers 
invoked unilateral rights to control the labour process, while CGT 
unionists defended shop-floor concessions made during the Peronist 
heyday. The dispute illustrated the exhaustion of the alliance between 
a fraction of industrial capital producing for an increasingly saturated 
domestic market based on state subsidies, and a labour movement 
weaned on strong bargaining rights and state distribution mechan- 
isms. As his allies polarized, Perón grew increasingly repressive.? 
With populism crumbling from within and squeezed by dire external 
payments problems, the military toppled Perén’s government in mid 
1955. 


The Peronist legacy prevented coalition members from acquiring full 
autonomy from the state. Consequently, even after the fall of Perón in 
1955, his feuding backers did not wield the cools for self-defence 
within a structure of relatively autonomous inter-class bargaining.4 In 
other industrial societes, states sponsored industrial relations systems 
to resolve day-to-day disputes over the labour process and distri- 
bution of the net product. In Argentina, control over state resources 
shaped bargaining strength, and not vice versa. Once ISI and the 
bargaining system were thrown into full crisis in the mid 1950s, con- 
trol of privileges and rights between the factions of the populist 
alliance involved competition for exclusive control of the state. At the 
same time, Peronism tapped into and reinforced mobilized consti- 
tuencies of workers and industrialists. In contrast to Brazil, where 
civil society remained sull relanvely unmobilized in the early 1950s, 
Argentine capitalists and workers were highly organized, precocious, 
and adept at brinksmanship in dealing with the state. It was a tragic 
paradox that Argentine populism bequeathed a polarized and 
mobilized civil society without conferring the means to resolve its own 
disputes. 


The Crisis of Hegemony 


For the next three decades, civilian and military regimes sought to 
dismember the vestiges of a populist system which had mobilized 
labour and factions of capital. With Perón in exile, untons and indus- 
trialists faced each other in increasingly open conflagrations. But the 
naked contradiction between labour and capital did not necessarily 
translate into the independent strength of either. Both sides mediated 
the power struggle through competing claims over a hobbled state. 
As a result, both sides were able to deny the existing government 
legitimate rights to rule, but neither was able to create a regime of 
its own liking. The internal crisis of the populist alliance led to a 
hegemonic crisis of the Argentine state, culminating in the. tragic 
dictatorship of 1976-83. 


3 David Rock, Astherttertas Arpentrna: The Naimaalist Movement, os History and ih 
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The first attempt of industrialists to impose their authority with the 
help of a military government ended in defeat. The first yenta presi- 
dent, General Eduardo Lonardi, sought a deal with unions to under- 
mine loyalty to Perón, but his inability to quell spreading strikes led 
to his downfall. Under a stoutly anti-corporatist faction led by 
General Pedro Aramburu, the military then initiated a full-scale 
assault on trade-union rights and the privileges of their bureaucratic 
leaders. In so doing, the military reunited the rank and file with their 
leaders, giving new life to the Peronist movement and ushering in a 
period known as the ‘Peronist Resistence’. Led by the 62 Organiz- 
ations, a band of pragmatic yet combative industrial unions, these 
played a double role as the principal political vehicle for Peronism 
and as a collective bargaining agent with employers. This dual role 
enhanced organized labour’s propensity to mediate claims through a 
struggle over state levers. 


Aramburu’s initial attempt to revive the fortunes of traditional 
exporters bore some fruit: staple exports recovered from their 
depression, but the backwardness of primarily Pampean production 
prevented the agro-export sector from recuperating its role as engine 
of growth of the pre-1930 years.’ Industrialists themselves—collec- 
tively approving of harsh measures against unions—were increasingly 
split two ways: between large and middle-ranked enterprises; and 
those committed to domestic markets with no relations with 
transnational companies (under the CGE) versus those with stronger 
links to external markets and foreign capital (under the UIA).° The 
military banned the CGE, considered a Peronist organ fost comrt, and 
swung its support behind the UIA. By reviving exports and courting 
foreign investment, it rekindled the fortunes of the old pre-Peronist 
conservative alliance. 


But too much had transpired to restore the pre-populist bloc. 
Aramburu’s efforts to cobble together an accord soon fell apart when 
austerity policies slashed domestic markets. Labour fought back. In 
1956-57, over eight million working days were lost in strikes. Factory 
insurrecoons and rampant industrial sabotage forced Aramburu to 
step down and restore civilian government. 


In a deal cut with Perón, Arturo Frondizi (of the Unión Civica Radi- 
cal) handily won the elections of February 1958, restoring parlia- 
mentary rule. But parliamentary restoration was relative at best: 
Frondizi’s irenic gestures gave him authority, but not strength. 
Frondizi initially sought to refashion a new governing alliance by 
reviving the ISI model with the help of multinational investment, the 
promotion of new exports and more open markets, but at the expense 
of trade-union rights. Frondizi’s own plans for renewed ISI quickly 
ran up against the same limitations which confronted Peron in 1950: 
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a balance-of-payments crisis and labour opposition. In December 
1958 stabilization plans forced a sudden drop ın wages. Having sup- 
ported Frondizi at the polls, che 62 Organizations declared war 
against his administration. In 1959 alone, ten million work days were 
lost in strikes in the federal capital alone. Repression in turn drove the 
resistance underground. Foreshadowing the National Security Doc- 
trine, the goveroment issued the Plan Conintes in March 1960 to 
suppress clandestine opposition. 


Frondizi, bereft of popular support yet believing that he could defeat 
a legal Peronist movement at the polls, allowed the Peronist textile 
leader Andrés Framini to run for (and win) the elections to the gov- 
eroorship of the province of Buenos Aires in March 1962. This was a 
resounding victory for the 62 Organizations-controlled CGT, and 
allowed traditional Peronist unionists, led by Augusto Vandor (of the 
metalworkers’ UOM), to restore its hegemony over the trade-union 
structure. The outcome of the election was, however, unpalatable to 
some Radical politicians and the military. Frondizi was deposed, the 
elections annulled, Peronism remained proscribed, and the way was 
paved for the hapless Radical interregnum of Arturo Illia. Llia, like 
Peron, Aramburu and Frondiz, faced an impossible course: running 
the gauntlet between an industrialization strategy based on the 
domestic market and national capital in increasing alliance with 
foreign enterprises, and the need to ensure legitimate rule through 
popular support. 


Prosperity barely masked the struggle at the heart of the state itself. If 
civilian government survived from 1962 to 1966, it was because 
Vandor experimented with reviving the notion of a de facto Peronist 
movement without Perón, leading to a split within the 62 Organiza- 
trons and CGT between Vandoristas and loyalists to Perón led by José 
Alonso. Strike activity by all factions withered L[llia’s meagre support. 
Stll, like Frondizi, Olía believed that the Radicals might defeat the 
seemingly divided Peronist movement. The free elections of March 
1966 once again brought victory to newly legalized Peronists, fore- 
shadowing the prospect of Perdén’s return to sweep the presidential 
elections of 1967—by now a thoroughly heinous prospect for the mili- 
tary and many industrialists. 


The coup which toppled Illía in 1966 was a strange mutation of 
unionists reviving the mythic alliance of ‘the army and the people’ 
(alluding to the benefits won under the dictatorship of 1943-45), 
right-wing politicians, and big business of national and transnational 
vintage. Convinced that the jwwts president, General Juan Carlos 
Ongania would uphold rather than democratize trade-union 
hierarchies, both Vandor and Alonso supported the coup. In the early 
days of military rule, the goveroment and unions engaged in complex 
negotiation and jostling. But following the first general strike in 
December 1966, Ongania favoured open-market and starkly pro- 
employer policies, and direct appeals to foreign investment. Open- 
market policies created two divergent trends within the labour 
movement: pragmatists and a swelling rank of unionists calling not 
for the resurrection of old populist compromises, but a more militant 
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brand of syndicalism, soon called chasismo.7 Ongania’s pro-employer 
and open-market policies fuelled rising grievances among the rank 
and file—swelling the potential power of clastsmo. 


By dividing trade-union leaders and weakening national unions, 
Ongania aimed to strengthen the military’s power vis-a-vis the labour 
leadership. Inadvertently, this loosened contro] over rank and file, 
thereby removing one of the few disciplinary devices at the governo- 
ment’s disposal: union enforcement of discipline through avenues of 
collective bargaining mediated by traditional leaders. It also dispersed 
political resistance: the theatre of struggle shifted dramatically to the 
newer industrial cities. Among the automobile (SMATA) workers from 
the giant Renault plant, and power workers (Luz y Fuerza) of Cérdo- 
ba, led by the charismatic self-taught Marxist Augustin Tosco, unrest 
exploded in street riots in May 1969. This was followed by outbreaks 
in Rosario, prompted by railway workers resisting restructuring of 
rail yards.8 The cordobexo and roseriaxo forced Ongania to sack his 
finance minister Adalberto Krieger Vasena, and abandon plans to 
refashion Argentine capitalism from above. Symbolizing the impo- 
tence of the regime, while Ongania delivered an impassioned speech 
to troops on National Army Day 1970, the Montoneros kidnapped 
General Aramburu, and later executed him. 


The Return of Perén 


As the military struggled to extricate itself from the self-imposed task 
to save the country from civilian haplessness, workers and students 
grew increasingly restive. Sensing the imminence of a full social 
revolution, guerrilla forces proliferated in the cities and countryside. 
Meanwhile, the Montoneros shot Vandor, throwing the CGT into 
crisis. The new leader of the 62 Organizations, José Rucci (also from 
the UOM) quickly sought an alliance with the employers’ group CGE 
led by José Gelbard, in an effort to foster “National Reconciliation’. 
The blueprint for a revival of the old populist alliance to restore stable 
goveroment, military or civilian, found support with the new 
administration of General Alejandro Lanusse. 


From 1971 to 1973, Lanusse engineered a delicate process of rebuilding 
the old populist alliance, culminating in the election of Hector 
Campora, the interim leader of the Peronist Party. Shortly thereafter, 
Perón returned from exile in Spain, sweeping the elections of 
September 1973. In desperation, a flurry of political manoeuvring 
channelled into Peronist restoration on the most fragile of founda- 
tions. Perdn’s return revived the illusion that mutually contradictory 
elements of populism could be reconciled within the state—party 
nexus. But the power bloc which brought the package to government 


7 This fragmencanon had its corollary in the labour market. See Adriana Marshall, 
‘Labour Markets and Wage Growth: The Case of Argentina’, Combriags Jearual of 
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in 1946 was a mere shadow of its former self by 1973. Due to land at 
Ezeiza airport on return from exile, Perón learned by radio that shoot- 
ing between right-wing thugs and the Peronist Youth, both of whom 
had gone to the airport to greet their leader, had converted the airport 
into an intra-Peronist battleground. His plane landed elsewhere. 


Peron returned to a vortex. In preparation, Cámpora had negotiated 
a Social Pact among businesses (the CGE), unions (the CGT led by 
Rucct who would soon be gunned down by guerrillas) and the govern- 
ment. But rocked by the first international oil crisis and domestic 
inflation, the Social Pact soon unravelled. Workers began occupying 
factories: in the first twenty days after Campora’s victory, 176 factor- 
ies were seized.’ Perón nonetheless kept Gelbard as economy minis- 
ter who by now was forced to implement austerity measures to curb 
inflation. This only fuelled rank-and-file defection from the CGT 
leadership, and factory and oil-field takeovers. As factory councils 
flourished, right-wing death squads patrolled the streets taking aim 
against students and radical workers. Meanwhile, Perén’s own health 
worsened, and on 1 July 1974, he died, taking with him the illusion of 
a feasible populist alliance.” Thereafter, Argentina plunged into near 


civil war. 


The politics of the hegemonic vacuum of the years 1955 to 1976 polar- 
ized the one-time parmers in populism. Several implications flowed 
from this process. First, with time, it became increasingly impossible 
to rearticulate a new power bloc. At each conjuncture, business and 
labour leaders displayed greater antagonism. Any attempt to spur the 
domestic market led to balance-of-payments bottlenecks and inflation. 
As a result, the struggle over the distribution of the net national pro- 
duct became a zero-sum proposition. Wage increases implied a fall in 
profits, while productivity increases implied unemployment and 
worker erosion of control over the labour process. Attempts to re- 
establish control over unions splintered the leadership, creating 
independent nuclei of workers who refused to swallow the austerity 
they were being asked to ingest. As the rank and file defected from the 
alliance, each government’s tenuous legitimacy vanished, forcing the 
government to align with one side of the alliance against the other. 


Second, populism may have been the architecture with which Argen- 
tine workers entered the political arena, but the terms on which this 
system was designed—and subsequently contested—were never more 
than contingent.” Importantly, the conungencies and contradictions 
of populism were mediated within the sinews of the state: each faction 
of the alliance struggled to enhance its position, not through resources 
consolidated within civil society, but in the sphere of the state. As 
contradictions intensified, the disputes accumulated and percolated 
upwards from the bottom to the top of the state structure. If there was 
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2 crisis of Argentine ‘governability’—to borrow a favoured term of 
modernizationist social science—it was due not to the overdose of 
demands issued from civil society to the state, but to the state's own 
incomplete ability to serve as the exclusive mechanism for class 
incorporation and mediation. 


Third, the polarized ambience of political bargaining raised tension 
levels and made recourse to violent action an almost inevitable 
response to the impasse. Industrial sabotage, stike breaking and 
latterly the emergence of rural and urban guerrilla movements were 
symptoms less of an institutional failure (a preferred cypher of 
modernization theorists) than of the collapsing social regime which 
undergirded these instituoons. In this context politics—both of the 
Left and Right—became militarized. 


The institutional legacy of 1940s populism yielded a structure of class 
compromise, thereby diluung the semblance of a class-based demo- 
cratic regime, within the stare itself. This meant only a partial, and 
ulamately flawed reconstruction of a hegemonic order after the 
Second World War." The combinanon of a polarizing populist 
alliance incapable of rearticulation, and its explosive tension within 
the state, had tragic longer-term consequences. While the country 
sank deeper into crisis, the very nature of the hegemonic vacuum 
impeded the emergence of a new order since the elements of the old 
retained sufficient command over state levers. 


The Military Dictatorship 


In March 1976, General Jorge Rafael Videla overthrew Peron’s 
widow, President Isabel Perón. Thousands of workers, students and 
other civilians perished in the repression which ensued. It is impor- 
tant to note that urban and rural guerrillas had been all but defeated 
by the repression and terror during Isabelita’s final year. Dissident 
students and ‘Marxists’ were, however, convenient bogeys io the 
fustian discourse of the dictators. Using the threat of ‘subversion’ to 
justify repression, the principal aim of military rule was to reorder 
society, cleansing it of the vestiges of populism. Named the ‘Process of 
National Reorganization’, the dictatorship sought to smash populism 
and restore an old model of open-market development, this time with 
the backing of big industrial capital with links to internauonal 
finance, and supported by sectors of the middle classes worried about 


order and security. 


The military approach to labour relations posed at least one intrec- 
table set of problems. Like Aramburu, Frondizi and Ongania, Videla 
revived the anti-Peronist fallacy that breaking trade-union leadership 
would drive the rank and file into docility. Instead, repression forced 
Opposition underground, and made any effort to divide and rule the 
union structure impossible. Austerity took its toll. Between 1976 and 


R On this issue, see Charles Meier, “The Two Postwar Eras and the Conditons for 
Seability in Twenneth-Century Western Europe’, in Meter, Iæ Search of Stability: Explor- 
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1980, real wages fell by half, while structural unemployment reached 
23 per cent. Furthermore, a tendency visible from the 1960s acceler- 
ated: increasing numbers of Argentine workers ceased to be salaried, 
becoming self-employed and casual.3 Whereas some union sectors 
might have been willing to bargain with the military—the so-called 
ataloguistas—they were forcibly silenced By the end of 1977, disap- 
pearances (the official report of CONADEP, Nwaca Mas, estimated that 
half the recorded disappearances during the dictatorship were 
‘workers’—30 per cent blue-collar, 18 per cent white-collar, and 5 per 
cent self-employed), arrests and dismissals eviscerated open labour 
bargaining and resistance. The military took over the CGT and 
arrested prominent leaders.4 This forced the remnants of stronger 
industrial unions into a tentative and clandestine unity with other 
relatively weaker labour leaders.5 The combined effect of repression 
and dismissals denied the military a bargaining partner in the effort 
to reconstruct Argentine capitalism from above. 


The second weakness of the military’s policies centred on the econo- 
ouc front. From April 1976 to March 1981, policy was in the hands of 
José Alfredo Martinez de Hoz, head of one of the country’s oldest and 
largest landowning families, president of the Grain Board, president 
of the country’s largest steel company Acindar, and close friend of 
David Rockefeller—ino a word the stemsna vitae of an emerging elite 
whose dealings crossed sectors and boundaries. Whereas the older 
elite had its feet firmly planted in the large landed estates, the arriviste 
elite, composed partly out of older traditional families, had its roots in 
finance and commerce, and was more intimately ded to multinational 
business concerns. Martinez de Hoz oversaw an ambitious effort to 
restructure the foundations of Argentune capitalism. During the 
initial phase of orthodox stabilizanon, he slashed public sector 
spending, clamped down on liberal credit policies, and opened the 
Argentine market to imports. In December 1978, Martinez de Hoz 
initiated his most controversial measure to stabilize prices: a schedule 
of prefixed devaluations of the peso, called the sebhta, which was 
supposed to align domestic and international prices.“ In fact, it 
systemaucally overvalued the currency, bringing the price spiral to a 
temporary end, but at the cost of a flood of consumer imports. 
Foreign exchange-rate manipulations were coupled with wholesale 
financial liberalization and the proliferation of financial ‘groups’ to 
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channel the deluge of foreign’ capital and deal on exchange markets. 
The effects, while eventually hauling down the near hyperinflation of 
the last year of Isabel’s government, predictably devastated domestic 
industry. By 1981 total industrial production was 25 per cent lower 
than in 1973, while the industrial labour force shrank by 30 per 
cent.” 


Military policies also recomposed Argentine industry. First, industrial 
Output (especially in the case of transnational capital) shifted away 
from specialized firms—many of which had begun collapsing in the 
1960s. In both national (public and private) and foreign industry, 
output grew in favour of integrated firms—io part due to their 
greater resiliency to macroeconomic shocks, but also due to their abi- 
lity to exploit military-sponsored public spending in construction, oil 
and gas, and speciality steels for military hardware. The long-term 
consequences for social alliances were decisive: big domestic, inte- 
grated industrial firms realigned with transnatonals, reviving the 
fortunes of the moribund UIA (which had been squeezed between 
foreign capital and the CGE). This shattered old industrial alliances 
based on protectionism and local consumption. 


Two cases are worth citing, and exemplify the successful mutation of 
national industry. The first involves the engineering firm established 
in 1947 by Agostino Rocca, Techint. With the help of good political 
links Techint grew on the backs of Peronist state contracts. But 
Techinot’s fortunes soared under the military: public-sector contracts 
during the dictatorship increased the value of the firm by 154 per cent, 
while it soon became a holding company for some 77 separate 
enterprises. Much the same history applies to Argentina’s largest 
firm: Pérez Companc. The firm’s genesis goes further back, but like 
Techint, its prosperity was due to public-sector contracts under 
Perón. The dictatorship magnified the process. Between 1976 and 
1987, Pérez Companc went from 10 separate firms to a holding 
company of 84, and its value rose by 740 per cent. In a word, the 
dictatorship concentrated industrial assets and disconnected them 
from the fortunes of the local market. By the end of the dictatorship, 
the ownership of industrial assets in Argentina made any prospect of 
populist rearticulation laughable. 


The last component of military policy which altered the configuration 
of the Argenune political economy was foreign indebtedness. The 
Origins and complexity of debt-making cannot be rehearsed here. Two 
points deserve emphasis: first, much of the bank lending to Argentina 
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was used to rectify the yawning merchandise trade deficit. The over- 
valued currency and Argentine middle-class consumer indulgence 
flooded the ports with durable goods. Worries about its unfeasible 
long-term implications also fuelled an incalculable amount of capital 
flight. Lastly, the new industrial magnates seized the opportunity 
to expand by borrowing abroad. By 1982, Techint alone owed $352 
million to foreign banks. The nine largest firms accumulated foreign 
debts reaching $2,683 million. In a comp de marnm, the Central Bank 
director, Domingo Cavallo, nationalized all private-sector foreign 
debts ın 1982, on the eve of the explosion of the international debt 
crisis in August. The full details of this bail-out of Argentina’s largest 
capitalists remain obscure, but its consequences would be long- 
lasting. Freed from foreign obligations, Argentina’s holding com- 
panies were poised (but did not yet strike out) to lead a new historic 
bloc to restructure Argentine capitalism. On the other hand, the mili- 
tary, when it withdrew in 1983, bequeathed $45 billion in foreign 
obligations to civilians. 


The dictatorship unravelled rapidly. Mounting labour opposition 
resurrected the CGT 1n November 1980 led by the group of ‘25’ and 
relics of Lorenzo Miguel’s 62 Organizations. The CGTs’ new leader 
was the emotional Peronist from the ranks of the brewers’ union, 
Saul Ubaldini. CGT audacity culminated in a massive general strike 
on 30 March 1982. Three days later, ın a belated effort to drape 
themselves in a national cause, the military ordered the occupation of 
the Falkland/Malvinas Islands. British victory, and the revelation 
of scandalous conduct of the war, tarnished the illusion of mili- 
tary rectitude. Having failed to complete the ‘Process of National 
Reorganization’, the interim swate set elecuon dates and handed a 
crippled state to Raul Alfonsin’s Unión Civica Radical (UCR) ın late 


1983. 


Military policies broke up the remnants of the old populist alliance. 
National industry withered, giving way to a new coterie of large inte- 
grated firms associated with transnational financial capital. The state, 
rather than being the pump for the domestic market, became the 
hobbled and indebted enforcer of domestic austerity. And while the 
industrial working class drifted to the permanent exile of the informal 
sector, unions splintered between corrupt and ensconced labour 
bureaucrats, and structurally weak but adamantly defensive leaders of 
collective bargaining rights and a waning social wage. While a death- 
blow to the old populist coalition, this did not lead to recomposition 
of a new dominant bloc. Here the differences with Pinochet's Chile 
are stark. The Chilean military profoundly reshaped social alliances, 
so that what elected President Patricio Aylwin inherited would have 
been unrecognizable in 1973. The Chilean dominant bloc was lucid, 
robust, and capable of drawing clear boundaries to limit future civilian 
regulation. Such coherence was not the brainchild of the Argentine 
military, which broke the impasse of the 1970s, but failed to rescue 
Argentine capital from its own decrepitude and galvanize a new 
governing alliance. Indeed, the new dominant alliance owes as much 
to elected civilian presidents cer aa Menem as to the military. 
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The Failure of Reform 


Alfonsín inherited a disaster. In the early eighties per capita GDP fell 
by an annual 8 per cent, from $3,209 in 1980 to $2,719 in 1985. The 
inflation rate meanwhile soared from 100 per cent in 1980 to 344 per 
cent in 1983. Debt burdens in turn were crushing: total net factor 
income paid to the rest of the world rose from $16 billion in 1980 to 
$6 billion in 1983. Longer-term evidence also shows a clear pattern of 
deindustrialization. The annual growth rate for industry averaged 3.4 
per cent in 1970-75, while 1975-80 saw annual negative growth of -0.2 
per cent, falling to -3.7 per cent in 1980—85. During the three decades 
from 1950 to 1980, the share of manufacturing employment fell from 
25 to 21 per cent, while tertiary employment rose from 44 to 55 per 
cent of total jobs.” 


The dictatorship shredded the ligaments of national capitalism, and 
established some bases for a new regime of accumulation. But it had 
not eliminated the old actors, nor had it succeeded in galvanizing a 
hegemonic bloc around a new leading sector of capital. In the decade 
since 1983, civilians have been forced to adapt to constraints be- 
queathed by the military. 


Argentina’s foreign debt ($45 billion, roughly 80 per cent of GDP) was 
rising quickly. The combination of Reagan-Thatcher monetarism 
sent international interest rates soaring, redirecting increasing 
amounts of public spending to service the debt. Meanwhile, European 
protectionism, the US decision to subsidize grain exports to the USSR, 
and the global recession constrained Argentina’s export capacity. 
Cavallo’s decision to nationalize private-sector debt meant that over 
gO per cent of debt service payments were the responsibility of the 
goveroment. What is more, Argentina's traditionally inefficient, re- 
gressive, and atrophied tax system was unprepared for this sudden 
burden. The shortfall was made up by printing money. The military 
(in part due to capital flight, dollarization of the economy, and the 
tablita) passed on a monetary base of merely 5 per cent of GDP (a 
normal economy's money base hovers around 40 per cent). The scale 
of monetary emissions to cover debt payments in such a demonetized 
economy electrified inflation rates. In 1983, inflation reached 350 per 
cent, in 1984, 627 per cent. Alfonsin’s struggle to control inflation 
cannot be understood without reference to foreign debt. 


But it was Alfonsin’s efforts to reshape a governing alliance to rebuild 
democratic institutions which sealed his fate. It is important to bear 
in mind assumptions made by the Radicals in their efforts to cobble 
together a new bloc. It was felt that in the task of rebuilding a demo- 
cratic regime, the civilian government could rely on partners who 
would bargain in good faith: unions, industrialists, and new military 
authorities would subject themselves to universal principles of legal- 
ity, and arbitration of differences without questioning the sanctity of 
civilian rule. Moreover, Radicals assumed that each faction accepted 
a notion of state autonomy from any single sector. These precepts 
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informed talk of a concertacton, a reheated agreement between business 
and labour in the spirit of the 1973 Social Pact. The drawbacks of 
these assumptions became clear in the management of each partner. 


To be fair, the Radicals might have achieved a greater measure of suc- 
cess had they been able to delegate more command over collective 
decisions to civil society. This brings us back to the problem of labour 
relations and inflation. Collective bargaining in developed industrial 
societies, while enjoying the patronage and supervision of the state, 
operates in a relatively autonomous sphere. Not so in Argentina, where 
collective bargaining absorbs the state as a central actor. Unions 
insisted on wage increases to recover lost ground, while employers 
granting salary hikes made up for losses by raising prices. Since an 
increasing share of national output was produced by fewer and fewer 
firms (who watched each other’s settlements and moved in lock-step), 
large employers could raise wages, and thereby prices, with impunity. 
The Argentine market was also largely immune to import competition 
after 1982, when the peso collapsed, driving up import prices, and 
protectionist barriers (tariff and quota) were re-erected, in part for 
fiscal reasons but also to cater to older manufacturers and win their 
support. This forced the state to intervene and decree ceilings (which 
went unrespected) on wage increases to prevent price hikes. Attempts 
to control inflation drew the state into direct intervention in collective 
bargaining. This perverse system of industrial relations was a source 
of perpetual disequilibrium over which the Radicals never gained 
control. Worse, failed intervention invariably converted discordant 
bargaining partners into enemies of the government. 


Alfonsin’s first major piece of legislation won him the distrust of the 
union hierarchy which had resumed its control over delegate struc- 
tures. The first labour minister, Antonio Mucci, called for immediate 
open elections within unions. This threatened to unseat plutocratic 
labour bosses, who lobbied in the Senate, where the Radicals had not 
won a majority. There, the idea of union reform died. This episode 
tilted union leaders, led by Ubaldini and the vitalized CGT, against 
any nouon of comcertacton. 


In the end, inflation and decreed wage ceilings over collective bargain- 
ing pitted unions openly against Alfonsín. Charged by Ubaldini’s 
withering emotional style, the CGT aimed thirteen general strikes 
against the Radical administration. The political effect of this mobtliz- 
ation revived a Peronist movement stained by recollections of the 
debacle of the 1970s and the embarrassing conduct of the 1983 elect- 
oral campaign. For the moment, however, opposition lay in the trade- 
union wing of the Peronist movement. As in the 1960s, this meant 
that the arena for contestation shifted from parliament to the streets 
and shop-floors.” 


To worsen matters for Alfonsín, legalization of trade-union affairs 
became a weapon upon which the Radicals impaled themselves. The 
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Mucci proposal having failed, new elections for union delegates were 
held under the corporatist guidelines, restoring the old guard to 
power.” In the end, Law 23,351, approved in early 1988 to restore full 
collective bargaining (which had been hanging 1n quasi-legality) 
consolidated the power base of old-guard unionists. Ironically, rather 
than diluting open confrontation, the legislation acted like a tonic: 
strikes increased as unionists wielded full legal rights to walk out.” 
Throughout his handling of Peronist unions, Alfonsin made the mis- 
take of assuming that institutional legal norms could act as the basis 
for social consensus, when the very logic of democratic transsiton 
meant that these norms existed only imperfectly. They served more 
often as legal cudgels with which bargaining partners struggled to 
enhance their relationship with and command over state power in 
order to weaken their adversaries. 


The second arm of Alfonsin’s efforts to refashion a coalition—the failed 
embrace of democratic unions being the first—was the resort to distribu- 
tionist policies. If neo-Keynesian macroeconomic policy cemented 
populism in the 1940s and 19508, increasingly running up against 
balance-of-payments bottlenecks, the burden of the debt in the 1980s 
posed even stricter limitations. Initially, Alfonsin’s economy minister 
Bernardo Grinspun took little heed. Between December 1983 and 
February 1985 Grinspun tried to assert control over the economy with the 
backing of a ‘Production Front’ dominated by the so-called Captains of 
Industry. He sought to revitalize the domestic market, but avoided the 
urgent need (in part as a concession to the Captains) to revamp the state's 
revenue machinery. The fiscal deficit rose, and with it monetary emis- 
sions and inflation, reaching 1,000 per cent in early 1985. Belatedly, 
Alfonsín dropped his minister in favour of a brilliant team of economists 
headed by Juan Vital Sourrouille in April 1985. Their ‘Austral Plan, a 
clutch of heterodox measures to reduce inflation, worked for almost two 
years, but in the end only postponed disaster Without a comprehensive 
restructuring of the debt burden, without a boost to taxation, and with- 
out an assault on the inertial inflation caused by perverse collective bar- 
gaining, Sourrouille’s stop-gaps could not last. The debt burden, 
measured as the ratio of service payments to total foreign-exchange 
earnings, reached 80 per cent, forcing the government to pay most of its 
hard-earned reserves to foreign banks. Tax evasion was a constant plague. 
In the middle of the Alfonsín term, ıt was estimated that only 0.4 percent 
of Argentines liable for taxes on profits paid their dues, while the 
share of profit taxes (of GDP) sank to 0.5 per cent (compared to 13.5 
per cent in the US, and 25 per cent in Denmark). The burden of ser- 
vicing the fiscal and foreign debt fell largely on regressive sales taxes. 
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Unable to pay the interest on the foreign debt, arrears accumulated, 
adding $24 billion to the original stock owed to creditors by 1988.7 
Nor could the Austral Plan halt the downward spiral of the economy: 
between 1981 and 1988, the GDP shrank by over 5 per cent, or 15 per 
cent per capita. In these circumstances, Alfonsin’s room for 
manoeuvre quickly tightened. 


Matters worsened when Alfonsin faced open confrontation with the 
military. One of the highly popular promises during the election 
campaign in 1983 was to bring the military to justice for human-rights 
abuses. In a spectacular series of trials, federal judges sentenced juste 
leaders. The problem rested with the officer corps, who lobbied to 
remain untouched. By late 1986, in an effort to limit litigation against 
officers, Alfonsin set a cut-off date beyond which no more cases would 
be brought before the courts. Rather than curb the number of cases, 
human-rights groups, the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, and a 
number of strategic judges brought forth hundreds of documented 
cases. If the government was taken aback by the response, the military 
was horrified. At the same ume, Alfonsin anticipated a recrudescent 
alliance between officers and the old-guard dialogwistas of the dictator- 
ship. Fearing a coup backed by such a coalition, Alfonsin brought one 
of the unionists, Carlos Alderete (of the Light and Power Workers) 
into his cabinet as labour minister. This immediately threw Sour- 
rouille’s economic reforms into mayhem when Alderete began pro- 
‘Mmising immediate wage increases. The officers meanwhile were not 
satisfied by Radical stonewalling, and led the first of three uprisings 
during Easter Week in 1987 (which, it bears mentioning, was sup- 
ported by dzalognista leaders Jorge Triaca of the Plastics Workers and 
Armando Cavalieri of the Commercial Workers). To defuse the crisis, 
Alfonsín secretly promised, and delivered ın the winter of that year, 
the release of all officers charged with human-rights abuses, but who 
had simply ‘followed orders’ of their superiors. 


As the Radical administration’s fortunes sank, its last six months were 
a dramatic display of Argentina’s democratic impasse. In August 
1988, Sourrouille tried to rescue the administration with a ‘Spring 
Plan’, a rejig of the Austral Plan, but which left the austral over- 
valued.” As speculation on a future devaluation intensified, the 
Central Bank spent all its reserves defending the currency, having 
earned its dollars by paying high interest rates on short-term bonds 
bought by domestic financiers. This policy was nothing less than an 
indirect massive subsidy to local financiers. Large agrarian exporters 
complained that the overvalued austral was an unfair tax on their 
income, and lobbied ferociously for a devaluation, warning that they 
would withhold their exchange earnings.”8 In early 1989, the Central 
Bank could no longer thwart the flight into dollars and in the first four 
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months of the year, the austral fell by 936 per cent. In turn, such 
sharp devaluation drove up consumer prices. Argentines living on 
salaries and fixed earnings watched their wages and savings eva- 
porate. Purchasing power more than halved in the first six months of 
1989. Almost ten million Argentines could not meet their basic needs, 
and in the region of greater Buenos Aires, some 44 per cent (over 
three million) lived in conditions of abject poverty, while 69 per cent 
were considered ‘structurally poor’. In May, in a country which 
historically was one of the world’s bread baskets, food riots erupted in 
Rosario, spreading to other cities. A lame-duck Alfonsín declared a 
state of siege and ordered gendarmes and navy police to suppress the 
riots. The looting lasted for weeks, leaving dozens dead and hundreds 
arrested. 


Two events decisively crippled the government and revived the 
fortunes of the political Right on the eve of the 1989 election cam- 
paign. The third and most dramatic military uprising against Alfon- 
sin, led by Colonel Mohammed Seineldin at the military base of Villa 
Martelli outside Buenos Aires, forced the government to increase the 
military budget, replace the Army chief of staff with an officer of the 
rebels’ preference, and won promises that further accusations of 
human-rights abuses during the dictatorship would cease. This was 
followed in January 1989 with an attack by a left-wing group (of about 
forty civilians) Movimiento todos por la Patria (MIP) on the military base 
La Tablada. The details of this episode remain obscure—not least 
because the military pulverized the barracks leaving thirty-nine MTP 
charred bodies. Two leaders, Francisco Provenzano and Pablo Ramos, 
were executed after having surrendered, while three other leaders 
‘disappeared’ after being captured. This fuelled rumours that the 
security forces themselves orchestrated the attack in order to justify 
the restoration of military powers to wage a campaign against the 
Left. In part responding to Villa Martelli as a concession to the 
military, and to immediate right-wing calls to restore full security 
powers, Alfonsín created the National Security Council in which the 
chiefs of staff would sit. Worse, Alfonsin rescinded the principle of 
excluding the military from internal security. Military intelligence 
won unlimited powers of surveillance over domestic matters, and 
anti-terrorist legislation was sent to Congress. 


Alfonsin’s efforts to refashion a governing coalition crumbled. Never 
having the support of Peronist unions, and failing to drive a wedge 
between bureaucratic leaders and the rank and file, the combinanon 
of economic austerity and inflation drove rank-and-file workers to the 
opposition. Likewise, efforts to stabilize the economy fragmented the 
business allies, creating a wing of powerful foreign-exchange earners 
and speculators who thrived off a crippled and indebted government. 
With little vested interest in stability, these groups colluded implicitly 
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with trade-union bosses by ratcheting up the price—wage spiral. While 
Alfonsin had thought voluntary reform and institutional change 
would confer legitimacy on a programme of guided reform of Argen- 
tine capitalism, his package exploded within the core of the state. In 
this light, Carlos Menem’s assault on the last remnants of populism, 
much more than a mere opening of market forces and liberalization, 
can be seen as the creation of a force majeure cementing a new social 
regime of accumulation. 


Menem’s Concentration of Power 


The elections of 14 May 1989 brought the Peronists back to power. 
Menem’s parliamentary strength was far greater than anything 
Alfonsin enjoyed: he boasted majorities in both houses of Congress, 
and in the context of hyperinflation (June’s inflation reached an 
annual rate of 400,000 per cent), Menem pushed through emergency 
legislation giving him sweeping powers. This was followed by a 
stacking of the Supreme Court with supine followers to make the 
judiciary a stanchion for his plans. In a few short months, Menem 
concentrated power 1n the hands of the executive, thereby eliminating 
the very checks and balances of a properly functioning democratic 
apparatus, as had plagued Alfonsin during the democratic transition. 
Executive concentration and impunity is also an advantage denied to 
Brazilian leaders, whether the deposed Fernando Collor de Melo or 
the current Itamar Franco. They, like Alfonsín, faced the checks and 
balances of functioning presidential regimes. 


Menem also disarticulated military opposition. From mid 1987, the 
Argentine multinational Bunge & Born (the power nexus behind 
menemismeo in its early days, and to which I will return below) estab- 
lished links with disgruntled officers who had led the uprisings. 
Menem himself had cultivated an ideological and personal affinity 
with the rebels, especially Seineldín.” Menem was conspicuous in his 
refusal to condemn the uprising at Villa Martelli, and was a loud 
voice calling for restored military authority over domestic security 
after La Tablada. In the name of ‘national reconciliation’ Menem 
lavished praise on officers and showered them with media attention at 
marches and public ceremonies, promising them a privileged role in 
the war against ‘narcotraffickers’. Furthermore, he conceded to bud- 
getary demands. According to the 1993 projected budget, the military 
is entitled to spend three times the budget for education, and more 
than all spending on education, health, culture, and justice com- 
bined.” Lastly, Menem issued a full amnesty for all officers and jwnte 
members accused and charged with human-rights abuses during the 
dictatorship. Not a popular move, many Argentines felt such a 
concession was a price to be paid for ending military uprisings. In 
early October 1989, over 200 pardoned officers and jexte members— 
against whom sentences had been levied on the basis of massive 
irrefutable evidence of torture and murder—walked out of prison. As 
it was, Seineldin opposed Menem’s anti-nationalist policies and 
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restoration of relations with Great Britain, and waged the final 
uprising against a civilian government in a tragi-farcical shootout in 
various barracks of Buenos Aires in December 1990, on the eve of 
President Bush's visit to Argentina.>3 This had the effect, however, of 
dividing military opposition to civilian authority, since much of the 
officer corps remained loyal. Unlike Alfonsín, Menem differentiated 
sectors of the military, pandering to some, coopting others, and in the 
end crushing the most volatile and least controllable groups. By sacri- 
ficing Alfonsin’s tenuous victory of civilian autonomy and due 
process applied to military abuses during the dictatorship, Menem 
has restored many powers to the elaborate security network. While 
practorian rule 1s certainly not imminent, Argentina's military and 
security establishment is retooling its capacity to invigilate civilian 
rule. 


As dramatic, and with no less profound longer-term implications, 
Menem neutralized union power which had thwarted capitalist 
restructuring since its first effort under Aramburu in 1955. In part, 
Menem’s strength reflected a sudden power shift in Peronism itself 
after the 1989 elections. Since 1955, the interlude of 1973-75 notwith- 
standing, the main vehicle for Peronist opposition resided in trade- 
union leaders and of late, Ubaldini’s CGT, whose power devolved 
from their dual role as bargaining agents with employers and 
lobbyists with non-Peronist regimes. Menem’s victory redistributed 
power within the movement to those closest to executive authority, 
and out of the hands of union leaders. Furthermore, Menem learned 
the lesson lost on the dictators and Alfonsin: any victory over the 
unions demanded first 2 divide-and-rule policy between sectors, and 
second a wedge between union bosses and rank and file. The fact that 
Menem was a Peronist insider, who understood the internal machina- 
tions of the umon delegate structure and the pattern of collective 
bargaining, made all the difference here, and the government worked 
on both courses simultaneously. 


Menem first clearly distinguished between the old dalogwistas, now 
called the ‘Group of 15’, led by Cavaliert, Triaca, and Luis Barrio- 
nuevo (of the food workers). The latter took over the Social Works 
Administration (INOS) which oversees the benefits in health, recrea- 
tion and worker compensation. Traditionally a bottomless well of 
slush money, union bosses used access to INOS funds for boundless 
corruption and graft. (Subsequently, Menem sacked Barrionuevo 
after his public declaration ‘that no Argentine makes money by 
working’.) Triaca, one of the few Peronists to be incorporated into 
Menem’s cabinet, was first made labour minister, and after 
complaints by dissident unions was appointed to direct the giant state 
steel company SOMISA, and to prepare its privatization (Triaca too 
was dumped after charges of corruption were brought against him). 
Cavalieri, head of the country’s largest union, preferred to remain a 
backroom operator. Aligned against the government were two 
strands: the Ubaldinistas, supported by the main public-sector untons 
who were bearing the brunt of fiscal austerity, and the ortedoxs led by 
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Lorenzo Miguel, seasoned head of the metalworkers, and backed by 
the large industrial unions. Ubaldinistas pushed for sustained agita- 
tion against austerity policies—a strategy which had not only kept 
them in the limelight during the 1970s and 1980s, but which had made 
the union movement the principal fulcrum of opposition. The orto 
exes were willing to cut sectoral deals with the government in return 
for diffusing opposition to the entire policy package. For the first few 
months Menem and Triaca juggled these factions of the CGT, waiting 
for enabling legislation to issue emergency decrees, and for inflation 


to come down. 


In discussions over wage and price controls, the government skirted 
the CGT altogether, preferring sector-by-sector deals. With inflation 
reaching 200 per cent in July, public-sector unions won only 170 per 
cent increases while mechanical engineering workers won 225 per 
cent, widening the differences between and within camps. Having 
fragmented Peronist union leadership, Menem announced sweeping 
privatization plans in mid August. Massive dismissals loomed, especi- 
ally in the transportation and communications sectors. The announce- 
ment provoked a rip-tide within the CGT, and eventually open haemo- 
rchaging during the CGT Extraordinary Congress when delegates 
brawled on the floor and clubbed each other in the streets outside the 
San Martin Theatre. The CGT split in two: the Ubaldinistas in com- 
mand of the harassed public-sector unions as well as smaller and 
weaker private-sector unions, while ortodoxos and dialognistas carried 
the bulk of trade-union power. 


Unhitched from the more powerful unions, the dissidents were 
increasingly harassed. This sometimes took forms reminiscent of the 
dictatorship. During a bitter strike at the Celulosa paper plant in 
Zarate after 817 workers were sacked, the police gave the management 
twenty Ford Falcon cars (the same vehicles used by the security forces 
to kidnap ‘disappeared’ during the dictatorship) to follow, monitor 
and intimidate union delegates. Similar instances were recorded at the 
cement plant belonging to Loma Negra, and the ceramics plant of San 
Lorenzo. In the meantime industrial rationalization, the greater 
casualization of the labour force, and accelerated integration of enter- 
prises altered the entire mechanism of collective bargaining, tradi- 
tionally conducted across sectors and in practice binding all firms. 
Increasingly single firms negotiated with several unions within a 
single plant, or with different union locals across a number of plants. 
Especially the weaker unions like the construction workers (UOCRA), 
and those involved in state companies, failed to keep wage conces- 
sions up with inflation. A fragmented and confused labour movement 
was then confronted with two legislative broadsides: ‘flexibilization’ 
which slashed indemnity payments for dismissals, and a bill promis- 
ing to make illegal any wage increase above the growth-rate of 
productivity within any given firm. Unions flouting productivity 
limits in collective bargaining would be stripped of legal rights. Both 
proposals, while increasing concern among large sectors of the rank 
and file, widened the gaps between union leaders. 
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The Peronist labour movement lost its capacity to muster a unified 
opposition. Just as the populist isi scheme imploded during the 
dictatorship, now a broad working-class front calling for redistribu- 
tive policies vanished. For four decades the champions of unity, a 
diminishing cluster of unions oow tied their collective strategy to 
populist vindications. No longer were common wage demands a suffi- 
cient basis for collective resistance. Sensing the centrifugal dispersal 
of union power, the under-secretary for labour, Enrique Rodriguez 
(the minister charged with executing the project), drafted a bill which 
would shatter the principle of union organization which had catalysed 
Peron’s relations with the unions in 1945: legal rights to industrial 
organization and bargaining. Whereas the executive decree of 2 
October 1945 laid the groundwork for a union genotype principled on 
industrial organization, Rodriguez proposes to reinforce the creation 
of trade and enterprise unions as bargaining entities.3> With majori- 
ties in both houses of Congress, little obstructs the menemista design 
for a post-populist approach to working-class politics.% 


With a supine judiciary, a hobbled opposition, and fragmented 
labour movement, Menem is seeking to conclude his drive for undilu- 
ted executive authority over state machinery and civil society with a 
campaign to reform the 1853 Constitution. Latin America’s oldest 
magna carta, this specifically prohibits re-election of the President for a 
second term. Like Fujimori in Peru, Menem insists that full recompo- 
sition of Argentine capitalism requires continuity in power—both 
arguing that election campaigns derail otherwise sound austerity 
policies. Furthermore, jockeying for presidential succession and the 
money spent on campaigns allegedly force prospective candidates to 
abandon the ‘reformist’ (read: austerity) ship. But because Menem, 
unlike Fujimori, enjoys the backing of a powerful Peronist Party in 
Congress and a stacked Supreme Court, he has been able to set his 
agenda without resorting to Mexican-style fraud or Peruvian aatogelpes 
(self-promoted coups d'état used to undermine legal opposition). 
Having fared well in the October 1993 elections (taking 42 per cent of 
the votes, over the UCR’s 30 per cent), but still short of the two-thirds 
of Congressional seats required to modify the constitution, Menem 
threatened to hold a plebiscite to brow-beat undecided legislators. 
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Fearing another humiliating loss, some UCR leaders have aligned with 
Menem in the call for constitutional reform: local UCR governors want 
to ensure their own right to reelection, and suprisingly, ex-President 
Raul Alfonsín, who believes that full-fledged debate over the 
constitution might pave the way to a shift from a heavy presidential to 
a quasi-parliamentary (along French lines) democratic system.37? This 
will be enough to assure Menem’s victory in Congress for constitu- 
tional reform, and therefore practically guarantees his tenure until 
I999 (at the ame of writing, no date had been set for the 
Congressional vote). Menem is thus preparing the final piece of his 
rebuilding of concentrated and unchecked executive authority. 


Asset-Stripping the State 


If Menem’s parliamentary and labour strategies bore quick fruit, and 
to date have thwarted any collective agitation, with the exception of a 
single half-hearted general strike in December 1992, his relations with 
an emerging nuclei of capitalists has been rockier. In the last days of 
Alfonsin’s rule, which was supposed to end in December 1989, but 
stoked by rising inflation which in turn was fuelled by irresponsible 
outbursts from Menem himself, Menem cobbled together his alliance 
for economic management. Years earlier, around the same time that 
Bunge & Born reached out to disgruntled military officers, Menem’s 
advisors began meeting with a group of capitalists dominated by the 
Argentine multinational. Upon taking power on 8 July 1989, Menem 
introduced a cabinet stacked with executives from Bunge & Born, the 
real locus of power resting in the hands of the firm’s president Jorge 
Born il. The draconian measures, massive increases in public-services 
charges, freezing all public-sector contracts, and the elimination of the 
remnants of Argentina's credit system for smaller businesses by hik- 
ing real interest rates, slashed the country’s spiralling inflation. 


But several factors undermined Bunge & Born’s tripotage with direct 
state power. First, especially after the privatization scheme was un- 
veiled in August 1989, many larger firms worried that Bunge & Born 
would use its privileged access to public influence to become the main 
beneficiary of the sell-off. So despite public proclamations of support, 
large firms and especially exporters withdrew their collaboration, 
sabotaging the Central Bank’s ability to keep up reserves used to 
defend a stable exchange rate. Second, Menem himself appeared 
equivocal, Many sull feared a potential sv/teface, and return to hard- 
core nationalist Peronism in alliance with sectors of the military and 
union bureaucracy. By December, monthly inflation was back up to 
100 per cent, the austral plummeted, and long queues formed outside 
embassies as millions of Argentines anticipated Armageddon. 


But the Achilles’ heel was undoubtedly the government’s reluctance to 
manage the problem of viscid foreign-debt payments. During the 
first few months of his term, Menem’s economics minister Nestor 
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Rapanelli (a Bunge & Born executive) struggled to renegotiate 
arrangements with creditors. Two interrelated problems, however, 
undermined his meliorist gestures. First, foreign payments came out 
of the public purse. And since the purse was bare, the government 
resorted to short-term monetary issues. Printing money in the context 
of such a demoneuzed economy had an immediate inflationary 
impact. Any notion of revamping the tax structure and levying 
property owners buckled under the threat of capital flight and embar- 
go on foreign-exchange deposits in the Central Bank. Second, bankers 
exploited the apparent weakness of the government by intensifying 
pressures to increase debt-service payments. With already threadbare 
spending in other areas, and no room within normal fiscal channels, 
the government had to raise funds through alternative means. In this 
context, privatization of Argentina’s massive state and para-staral 
apparatus presented both a short-term counter-inflanonary measure 
(by generating reserves to defend the stability of the austral), and a 
longer-term strategy for debt management. Despite Menem and the 
Right’s hortative claims that privatization would enforce market-place 
competition and reduce waste, these concerns were far from their 
minds. 


The full details of this stunning transfer of wealth from the public to 
the limited private domain cannot be rehearsed here. The original 
blueprint, announced in August 1989 by Public Works Minister 
Roberto Dromi (against whom charges of corruption have now been 
laid), took some time to iron out. As the economy careened towards 
its second round of hyperinflation in early 1990, the urgency to sell off 
state assets intensified. Panicking, Menem proclaimed the first priva- 
tization in March, offering the state telephone company (ENTel) to 
bidders. Initially courting Bell Atlantic and Southern Bell of the 
United States, the combination of the rush to sell and ughtening 
recession in Europe and North America forced the government to 
loosen the pursestrings for any bidder. In the end, ENTel was divided 
into two separate private monopolies covering different areas. In both 
new companies, one led by the Spanish Telefónica, and the other by 
the Italian STET, the real power behind the consortia came from three 
national capitalists—the erstwhile Captains of Industry: Pérez Com- 
panc, Techint, and Sociedad Comercial de] Plara. Born and coddled 
during Perén’s first administration, they reaped the rewards of the 
dismantling of the old Peronist state. 


The method of financing the sale illustrates both the weakness of the 
Argentine state’s ability co exact a fair value for its assets, and the role 
of debt in reshaping the profile of Argentine capitalism. For the 
purchase of ENTel (sold for $7,272 million) only $2,272 million 
was raised in cash, while $5,000 million came from Citibank in the 
form of almost worthless bonds. (The operation is called debt—equity 
swapping, and is now a common way for international bankers to 
exchange their worthless bonds—most of whose value had been 
erased from account books—for undervalued assets.) In the process 
of privatizing state assets, the goveroment agreed to take on all the 
debts of ENTel (valued at $1,600 million) and to guarantee profit rates 
of 16 per cent for the first two years (in the first year the two companies 
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together recorded profits of $369 million). The paltry sum of cash 
raised for the Treasury was enough to cover five months’ imports into 
Argentina. 


This method of privatizing set the tone for a fusion of transnational 
financial capital involving Argentina’s big creditors, foreign firms, 
and the Captains of Industry. Citibank, Argentina’s largest creditor, 
now owns sizeable assets in both telephone companies, natural gas, 
electricity, meat-packing, paper, tron and steel, and a network of 
resorts.» Multinationals have been especially present in the privati- 
zation of petroleum production. The state oil firm YPF, producer of 
97 per cent of Argentine oul in 1990, produced only 42 per cent in 
1992.3 In a notorious case of financial mismanagement, the Spanish 
state airline, Iberia, took over Argentina’s Aerolineas Argentinas for 
only $260 million (though accountants calculated the value of AA 
routes alone to have been superior). Iberia has been using AA’s fleet 
for spare parts, and AA now faces imminent insolvency.4° (At the 
time of writing the Menem government is negotiating a take-back of 
the almost defunct airline.) None of this obscene data should obscure 
the importance of national capital in the transfer of wealth: 40 per 
cent of state assets went to Argentine investors, 15 per cent to Spani- 
ards, and 12 per cent to United States companies. Of course, only a 
small number of Argentines benefited. In addition to the biggest three 
firms involved in telephones, three more participated ın the plunder: 
Astra, Sideco, and Bridas. Pérez Companc’s group alone took 14 per 
cent of all stace assets (paid mainly in foreign debt). The top six 
Argentine firms accounted for 80 per cent of all Argentine invest- 
ment.” Estimates from the Undersecretariat for Privatization suggest 
that nearly 50 per cent of Argentina’s GDP (some $82 billion of the 
IMF's total GDP calculation of $164 million) is under the control of six 
holding companies. The øggrornamento of Argentine capitalism has left 
the commanding heights of the economy in the hands of a few private 
national holding companies in association with foreign firms and 
international banks.# 


If Menem can find solace anywhere, it is in the temporary alleviation 
of pressure by bankers. The plunder wiped $12 billion in foreign 
obligations off the total principal, restoring the value of Argentina’s 
foreign debt to about $50 billion—roughly where it stood midway 
through Alfonsin’s term. More importantly for Menem, the cash 
receipts, some $6,018 million, give the Central Bank plenty of reserves 
with which to defend the newly launched peso. Only in this context 
can we understand the apparently miraculous ability of Menem’s 
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chief economic architect to bring annual inflation back down to 20 
per cent without a full overhaul of the fiscal machinery. The eco- 
nomics minister, Domingo Cavallo, is the self-same economist who, as 
president of the Central Bank during the dictatorship, bailed out large 
domestic capitalists by setizeng their foreign debt. Cavallo has now 
been the custodian of a process in which the same firms have bought 
state assets with the help of foreign banks, using the financial leverage 
of bonds which these firms were originally responsible for accumulat- 
ing. In the short run then, the cash from privatization has given the 
Central Bank resources to meet the fiscal shortfall, debt service 
payments, and a wide margin with which to defend the peso.# In 
March 1991, a triumphant Cavallo inaugurated the last piece of his 
stabilization plan: legislated free convertibility of the currency with 
the dollar at a fixed rate at 10,000 australs (now one peso). In effect, 
the American dollar has become legal tender in Argentina, removing 
all monetary policy from the hands of Argentine economic managers, 
and completing a process of demonetization which began in earnest 
during the dictatorship. 


The Funeral of Populism 


Menem’s plans for the Argentine political economy have brought the 
country full circle—reopening the class nature of the Argentine state 
which Perón had sought to elide with a populist alliance. The condi- 
tions of Perén’s rise and the durability of the populist coalition, how- 
ever, no longer exist. The dictatorship of 1976—83 wiped out the terms 
of a ‘national-popular’ alliance, but did not assemble a new coalition. 
By trying to recompose an alliance partly based on members of the old 
populist coalition as a basis for legitimate democratic rule and capital- 
ist revival, Alfonsin sealed his fate. The pillars of import-substitution 
industrialization and Keynesian redistributionist policies proved 
powerful agents for cobbling the alliance together, but not for its 
survival. 


From the mid 1950s to late 1980s, Argentine capitalism hovered 
between a model which would not quite die, and a model which 
refused to be born. Consequently, statists were continuously tempted 
to reform the populist model from within (Frondizi, Illia, Peron, and 
Alfonsin), or force its extinction from without (Aramburu, Ongania, 
and Videla). None of these succeeded. Instead, the secular develop- 
ments of deindustrialization and foreign indebtedness, processes 
which accelerated in the course of the last dictatorship, created new 
partners for an alliance while weakening others. But it was through 
the trauma of the last years of the Alfonsin government and the first of 
Menem’s that the constellation of a new alliance emerged. 


Echoing the regime of accumulation prior to Perón, the current 
direction for the Argentine economy rests on its capacity to produce 
exports. The two-track policy of economic integration with Brazil and 
MERCOSUR, combined with pressure in Washington to ensure that 
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the North American Free Trade Agreement does not stop at Guate- 
mala, is the diplomatic recognition of the end of populism. Emaciated 
middle-class and working-class incomes promise to absorb a shrink- 
ing share of the national output. But this also means a reconfigured 
alliance between social classes. It is becoming clear that certain sectors 
of the working and middle classes will suffer less than others. In the 
context of general casualization of the labour force, those employed in 
exporting firms and allied with the financial sector, a not insignificant 
segment of the population based primarily in the city of Buenos Aires, 
are likely to find this new model more appealing than a return to 
hyperinflationary populism. The collapse of the domestic market also 
promuses to redefine alliances within the propertied sectors. Whereas 
Perón, loosely, was able to pit industrialists against primary expor- 
ters, there is now no longer a homogeneous phalanx of industrialists. 
Rather, a junior sector of domestic-market, smaller specialized firms, 
is likely to be overshadowed by a clutch of integrated giants with 
strong links to multinationals and foreign banks. What is more, 
traditional agrarian interests who lobbied for open markets and 
unobstructed access to dollars, have been joined by the Captains of 
Industry, cementing a new dominant bloc which had eluded statists 
since the 1950s. 


Recent events in Argentina have won the accolade of bankers, both 
domestic and international, as well as administrations of all stripes in 
Washington. Menem’s accomplishments stand as a potential model 
for the rest of Latin America—perhaps more so than Chile or 
Mexico—since Argentina once emblematized the old shibboleth in 
Latin America: populism and popular nationalism. For its champions 
and detractors, populism was a more powerful force than the threat of 
socialism. What seems most paradoxical is that Peronism, as refash- 
ioned by Carlos Menem, should be the author of populist dismant- 
ling. In a recent survey of Latin America in the Economist, this paradox 
is presented as a happy-ending story in which Argentines have finally 
come to accept what is in their best interests, thanks to far-sighted and 
wilful leaders.44 


Such a view, quite aside from its undisguised political message, 
obscures the course of events. What Latin Americans are witnessing is 
the outcome of a series of political crises—themselves products of a 
continental hegemonic vacuum. Privatization and liberalization are 
last-ditch measures and not forethought visions. Remember: Argen- 
tines elected Menem on a traditionalist populist platform, and the 
first year of his administration brought the country to the brink of 
anarchy. More importantly, as this article argues, there are notable 
continuities to Menem’s ‘success’, not least of which is his distaste for 
due process, civil liberties, and opposition, but just as significant, his 
use of traditional corporatist mechanisms (especially with regard to 
labour cooptation) to fragment and divide any counter-alliance. In 
other words, post-populist Argentina ts a hybrid of inherited 
institutions and responses to political contingencies, but which 
nonetheless marks a sea-change in the country’s development. 





4 Economist, 13 November 1993 
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In the process, mexemismo has reopened the debate about class rule in 
Argentina. The rearticulation of class alliances is, however, only one 
part of this problem. The other is presented by developments at a 
purely political level. The mockery made of judicial powers (through 
the post facto amnesty which annulled sentences already issued 
against military officers, and by stacking courts with clearly inept and 
biased judges) raises doubts about due process and basic legal 
equality. Furthermore, the rubber-stamp Congress has destroyed the 
image of a pluralist polity with insticutional channels for legislative 
dissent and contemplation. Wrapping himself in a political discourse 
which presents democratic checks and balances as obstacles to 
capitalist reform and political stability, Menem has thrust a powerful 
executive authority to the centre of the state nexus. Finally, Menem’s 
single-minded drive to reform the constitution and facilitate his own 
re-election has splintered the opposition and tightened the President’s 
grip over executive power. Menem and his brother (the vicepresident) 
have stripped the state bare of impartiality. If Peronism and populism 
aimed to obscure class rule by absorbing contradictory interests of 
civil society within the ambit of the state, mexemismo expunges this 
legacy. As Argentines grope for new institutional means to mediate 
social and economic differences, the current design leaves little doubt 
about the allegiances of state power. 
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Democracy and the Ends of Marxism 


The relationship between socialism and democracy has been a complex and 
a contested one. To large numbers of socialists it was axiomatic that theit 
project, both the goal of socialism and the movement for it, must be 
democratic. They saw socialism as the heir to older, liberal and popular- 
democratic, traditions of struggle for political rights and liberties, and many 
of them indeed were themselves involved in, sometimes at the forefront of, 
movements for the defence and extension of such rights and liberties. At the 
same time, it has been common for socialists to be critical of the limitations 
of existing— ‘liberal’ or ‘bourgeois’—-democracies. A central theme here has 
been that democracies of this type are too narrow and too formal: excluding 
any really substantial or sustained popular influence in political decision- 
making, and vitiating such democratic liberties as they do provide by the 
great social inequalities and deprivations which they also everywhere super- 
intend. Set in this light, socialist aims have then been presented as an effort 
at deepening democracy, through the commitment to more participatory 
political and more egalitarian social forms.' 
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Even so, this process of deepening has been thought of in different 
ways. It was thought of by some as being in basic continuity with the 
major institutions of existing democracy, as a consolidation and 
enlargement of these. Others have viewed it rather as discontinuous 
with them, as a sharp, punctual break in an institutional progression. 
Again, amongst socialists of different kinds, different views have been 
taken as to how far if at all limits upon a nascent socialist democracy 
might be temporarily permitted, to deal with the fierce onslaught 
which its adversaries were expected to mount against it. And different 
socialists have shown themselves respectively more and less sensible of 
the dangers of this line of thought—unwarranted compromise of 
principle or unavoidable political necessity as they conceived it to be. 


Axiomatic as was socialism’s democratic inspiration to the generality 
of 1ts supporters, so equally has it seemed obvious to many of its 
critics that socialism was the antithesis of democracy. They perceived 
in this quarter, in the sectarian certainties of some, in the ‘vanguards 
of the working class’, an arrogant claim to superior wisdom and the 
political ambition of would-be elites. In the socialist critique of 
prevailing democratic forms they found a too widespread and hasty 
dismissal of the values of liberalism. They deplored whar they saw as 
delusions of final social harmony and transparency, behind which 
they feared a threat of technocratic and statist domination, whether of 
a bungling social-democratic or of a more malign totalitarian kind. 
Above all—far and away above all—these critics were able for over 
half a century to point to the Stalinist experience and its legacy: 
‘actually existing socialism’ as it had come by the ume of its ignomin- 
ious debacle to be called. If anything cast a shadow upon the demo- 
cratic credentials of the socialist idea, it was this: the millions of lives 
destroyed, the disregard for basic rights, the official ‘cruth’ and the 
official lies, the travesty of every democratic notion. 


-In a short essay it is not possible to cover more than a fraction of the 


issues alluded to in this complex argumentative opposition. I here 
concentrate on a limited task. I reconsider some of the democratic 
resources and some of the democratic deficiencies of one important 
current within the wider stream of socialism: namely, classical Marx- 
ism. Anyone already convinced either thar this tradition was without 
democratic resources or that it was without democratuc deficiencies 
need read no further. What follows is an attempt precisely to discrim- 
inate on that score. 


I start, therefore, from a rejection of some familiar current polarities. 
One of these generalizes from the fact that actually existing socialism 
has nowhere been democratic, to a dismissal of the whole project of a 
socialism that could be. But if actually existing socialism has nowhere 
been democratic, this is bad not only for socialism, it is bad also for 
democracy. For the thing can be turned round: democracy is every- 
where capitalist. It cohabits, that is, with forms of economic power 





! This essay was written for the collection Demecracy and Demecratrraten, edited by 
Geraint Parry and Michael Moran, to be published by Routledge in 1994. I am grateful 
to the editors and the publisher for permission to use it here 
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and privilege and their opposites which are deplorable in their own 
right, and are corrosive of the rough equality of voice that the idea 
of democracy presupposes. Against every cynicism, the socialist 
hypothesis continues to be that a better, 2 more just social order, and 
therewith a more democratic political one, is possible. At any rate, it 
may be. Attenuon to the intellectual resources we dispose of is to the 
point for those attached to this hope. (People who regard the 
hypothesis as comprehensively refuted on the evidence of the last few 
decades are, strangely, more patient about the prospects of capital- 
ism; which has been around a bit longer than a few decades, still 
generates here persistent want and there the most appalling suffer- 
ing, and may now be, systemically, a threat to the bases of human 
survival.) 


At the other pole, there is a view that because actually existing social- 
ism was not really socialism—an ideal still to be realized—and because 
it had nothing to do with genuine Marxism, its record poses no partic- 
ular problem for socialists of Marxist persuasion. That record indeed 
did not represent the authentic goals or values of original Marxism. It 
is right to insist, too, that the Marxist tradition has encompassed, 
more, it has sustained and invigorated, socialist opponents of authori- 
tarian, Soviet-style socialism. Some of them died for that opposition. 
Not all Marxists, consequently, and a fortiori not all socialists, are 
answerable for this terrible deformation of the socialist idea. Never- 
theless, it has been common amongst Marxists also to say, following 
Marx, that socialism for them was #ot a mere ideal. It was a real ten- 
dency emerging within capitalism, a real social movement; it could 
only be a product of the struggles of the working class. The bald fact 
is that this movement and these struggles produced organizations and 
parties all over the world, and individuals by their tens of thousands, 
identifying with that aforesaid deformation of the socialist idea. They 
looked to it as supporters, as forgiving or gullible friends and as 
apologists—how many of them in Marxism’s name? To ask what foot- 
hold may have been provided for this development by Marxist doc- 
trine itself, its democratic commitments notwithstanding, is also to 
the point for those who care about the prospects of socialism. 


In pursuit of such questions I shall focus parucularly on the ideas of 
Rosa Luxemburg. I begin by evoking a connected set of themes ın her 
work, the democratic core of her socialist vision. I suggest that they 
yield a certain paradox, and then proceed to indicate three separate 
limitations in them. 


I choose here to return once more to Rosa Luxemburg because she is 
an exemplary figure in the present context. The democratic cast of her 
ideas is well-known. Her work not only predates the Stalinist descent, 
it is also free of the anti-democratic distortions or ‘substitutionist’ 
ambiguities or compromises, as they are variously regarded, of Lenin 
and his followers. Together with the democratic resources of her 
thought, any shortcomings in it may therefore help to illuminate the 
contours of a Marxism not yet dominated by the Bolshevik experience 
and its sequel. This may perhaps contribute something to a wider 
process of democratizing socialist thought: tn the sense here, be it 
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noted, not of rendering democratic what was not, but of seeking to 
make more democratic what has always aspired to be so. 


An Open Horizon 


Let us begin from the familiar Marxian principle that the liberation of 
the working class must be won by the working class itself. Written by 
Marx into the preamble of the rules of the International Working Men's 
Association, it is a principle Rosa Luxemburg for her part also affirmed 
many times.? That in itself is not so remarkable. The formula will be 
found in virtually all the political writers of classical Marxism. But I 
believe it was more central, more integral, to her thought. It informed 
some of her most characteristic political emphases. ‘[T]his guiding 
principle,’ she once wrote, ‘has also the specific meaning that, even 
within the class party of the proletariat, any great, decisive movement 
must originate not in the initiative of a handful of leaders, but in the 
conviction and solidarity of the mass of party supporters.’ Or again: 
‘the “working class” [in the formula] is not a few hundred elected 
representatives who control society's destiny with speeches and rebut- 
tals. Even less is it the two or three dozen leaders who occupy govern- 
ment offices. The working class—that is the broad mass itself.’ 3 


For Luxemburg the creation of socialism had to come from this 
source. It could not just be legislated from on high. It must be made 
from the depths, out of the self-conscious efforts of an active, politi- 
cally vigorous populace. As she put the point in the last weeks of her 
life, during the German revolution of 1918-19: “This rebuilding and 
this transformation cannot be decreed by some authority, commission 
or parliament; they can only be undertaken and carried out by the 
mass itself.’ And: ‘Soctalism will not be and cannot be inaugurated by 
decrees; it cannot be established by any government, however admir- 
ably socialistic. Socialism must be created by the masses, must be 
made by every proletarian.’4 The inference should not be drawn here 
of some anti-political tendency on Luxemburg’s part, hostile to parties 
or parliaments or leadership as such. The need for these forms of 
democratic political mediation she took for granted. Her point was a 
different one: that, whatever may be the organizational or legislative 
instruments of socialist transformation, instruments was what they 
were. The swbject of it on the other hand, in the sense of its author or 
generative agent, had to be a veritable multinude—the working class. 
Already in 1904, she had chided Lenin for thinking to replace this 
collective subject by the authority of a party central committee. 3 


How, then, did Luxemburg visualize the process of socialist agency? 





7K Marx, ‘Documens of The International Working Men’s Association: Provisional 
Rules’, The Frrst International and After, London 1974, p 82, D Howard, ed , Selacted 
Pelstscal Wretregs of Rosa Luccembarg [henceforth RLH], New York and London 1971, p. 
180, R. Looker, ed., Rass Laxembarg Selected Political Writrags [henceforth riL], London 
1972, P. 278. 

> RLL, pp 159, 272 

4p, p 277, M.A Waters, ed., Rese Løxembarg Speaks [henceforth atw], New York 
1970, P. 419. 

> RLW, pp 129-30. 


In more sombre terms than one might expect. She did not write in the 
accents of Karl Kautsky, for example, who would invoke ‘the fresh 
joyful life of battle and victorious progress on the road to political 
power’; or declaim ‘Happy he who is called to share in this sublime 
battle and this glorious victory’.® She liked to refer, rather, to a pas- 
sage in Marx’s E:ghteenth Brumaire. According to this, proletarian 
revolutions, prodigious in their aims, are obliged continually to 
interrupt themselves, to return upon their own inadequacies and 
flawed earlier attempts, in a process of relentless self-criticism. 7 
Luxemburg made the theme her own. Here, inflected by the 
‘unexampled misfortune for humanity’ she saw in the onset of the 
First World War, is one expression of it: 


No pre-established schema, no ritual thar holds good ar all umes, shows 
[the proletariac] the pach that tt must travel. Historical experience is its 
only teacher, its Via Dolorosa to self-liberation is covered not only with 
immeasurable suffering, but with countess mistakes. The goal of its jour- 
ney, tts final liberation, depends... on whether it understands that it 
must learn from its own mistakes. Self-crincism, cruel unsparing criticism 
that goes to the very root of things is life and light for the proletarian 
movement. 


For Luxemburg the ordeal of mistakes and defeats was a necessary 
one. These were not just gratuitous blemishes upon a joyful progress. 
To a degree they were unavoidable, making up part of the sole exper- 
ience from which an indispensable education was to be derived. It is 
an idea she pursued throughout her work. In 1899, in response to 
Bernstein's fears that the working class might acquire power prema- 
turely: no, it will do so prematurely, for there is no other school of 
political maturity available to ıt than the experience of struggling for 
power, now failing, eventually succeeding—no point ‘fixed ostsids and 
tudependent of the class struggle’ determining the moment of victory. 
Against Lenin in 1904: the errors of the movement are ‘more fruitful 
than the infallibility of the cleverest central committee’. In wartime: 
‘understanding and maturity only...step by step, via the Golgotha 
road of tts own bitter experiences, through defeats and victories’. At 
the end of her life: in revolution ‘the final victory can be prepared 
only by a series of “defeats” ’.9 


I want to draw out two related features of the theme: the interuority, so 
to say, and the openness of this conception of agency. In different 
terms aod moods Luxemburg repeats: no ‘pre-established schema’ 
showing the path; no external point determining the consummation; 
no infallible committee knowing the true way; only the subject itself 
and its own—bitter—experience. This 1s a doubly democratic empha- 
sis. It means, first, that the putative agents of socialism must make 
themselves what they need to be if they are to create a better society, in 
an essentially self-formative process. The active source of change, they 


°K Kautsky, The Read te Power, Chicago 1909, pp. 63, 27 

7K Marx, “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’, Sereeys Frem Foals, London 
1973, P 150, RLW, p 89; RIL, p 205. 

* RLH, pp. 324-5. 
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cannot be mere objects of it. Second and by the same token, because 
they are, as self-forming agents of it, in a sense also part of the sub- 
stance of this change, what they creare is not closely predefined. Mak- 
ing themselves, and making themselves free, they are free in great 
latitude as to just what it is they make. In another biblical reference, 
Luxemburg once wrote: “We are truly like the Jews whom Moses led 
through the desert. But we are not lost, and we will be victorious if we 
have not forgotten how to learn.’™ In the desert the horizon is open. 
Socialism was that for her and it is, more than ever now, that for us— 
an open horizon. 


What I am calling ioteriority here is an old radical notion. It is learn- 
ing by doing, self-education as opposed to instruction handed down. 
This was Luxemburg’s view of working-class political action. As she 
put it in connection with the Russian events of 1905: ‘the proletariat 
requires a high degree of political education, of class consciousness 
and organization. All these conditions cannot be fulfilled by pam- 
phlets and leaflets, but only by the living political school, in the con- 
tinuous course of the revolution.’ Similarly, during the German 
upheaval of 1918: ‘ic is not by such means [lectures, leaflets, pam- 
phlets] that the proletarians will be schooled. The workers, today, will 
learn in the school of action.’” A socialist society must rest on other 
‘moral foundations’—the ‘highest idealism in the interests of the 
whole’, ‘a true public spirit’—than the ‘dullness, egoism and corrup- 
tion’ that underpin capitalism. ‘All these socialist civic virtues, 
together with the knowledge and ability to manage socialist oper- 
ations, can be acquired by the working class only through their own 
activity, their own experience.’” 


Now, one could dwell once again on the Marxian pedigree of these 
sentiments: the coincidence in revolutionary practice of changing the 
world and self-changing, and so on. But I content myself merely 
with marking it. Some have been tempted to seize on the conceptions 
here being rehearsed in order, under a rubric of pure freedom or ‘con- 
tingency’, to oppose them to Luxemburp’s materialist commitments. I 
think the effort is idle. No logical reason forbade her, nor Marx 
before her, from seeing socialist revolution as a process of creative 
agency, the formation of new, autonomous and liberated, idenuties; 
and at the same time as originating in some objectively defined social 
locations and on account of certain sorts of interest rather than just 
indeterminately. I shall return to this issue. 


For now I want to conclude my brief thematic summary by registering 
another sort of intellectual connection. The following are the words of 
Joba Stuart Mill: 


It has often been said, and requires to be repeated still oftener, that 
books and discourses alone are not education; that life is a problem, not a 
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theorem; thar action can only be learnt in action .. [T]he spirit of a com- 
mercial people will be, we are persuaded, essentially mean and slavish, 
wherever public spirit is not cultivated by an extensive participation of the 
people in the business of government in detail. 3 


The similarity between these formulations and those of Rosa Luxem- 
burg just quoted is striking. Notwithstanding the obvious differences 
of political outlook between the two thinkers, it 1s part of a more sub- 
stantial affinity. The interiority, the self-formative character, of social- 
ist agency in Luxemburg’s conception implies, as I have already said, 
a certain open-endedness of the revolutionary process. As in the man- 
ner so in the product of it, much remains to be determined through 
the experience of the process itself. And this requires that what would 
today generally be called liberal norms of political life must govern 
that process. It is to be noted, however, that Luxemburg herself does 
not so label them. She appeals to them as being the norms not of some 
other political tradition but of her own. Taking it for granted that they 
are indigenous to revolutionary socialism, she invokes them just like 
that. Such was the world she inhabited. 


In any case, Luxemburg insists that for the movement she belongs to 
‘personal opinions ... [are] sacred’; it ‘demands complete freedom of 
conscience for every individual and the widest possible toleration for 
every faith and every opinion.’ ‘[F]reedom of the press. . . the right of 
assembly and of public life’, these are, again, ‘sacred rights’ of which 
no people should allow itself to be deprived. They are the ‘most 
important democratic guarantees of a healthy public life and of the 
political activity of the labouring masses’. Through ‘the exclusion of 
democracy’—this in criticism of the Bolsheviks— ‘the living sources 
of all spiritual riches and progress’ are cut off. “Without general elec- 
tions, without unrestricted freedom of press and assembly, without a 
free struggle of opinion, life dies out in every public instituton, 
becomes a mere semblance of life.’ % In perhaps her best-known state- 
ment in the same vein, Luxemburg emphasizes the pluralist dimen- 
sion of these norms. I quote here at length because the supporting 
argument brings out clearly how they are connected with the ‘open- 
ness’ of the struggle for socialism as she envisages that: 


Freedom only for the supporters of the government, only for the members 
of one party—however numerous they may be—1s no freedom at all Free- 
dom is always and exclusively freedom for the one who thinks differently. 
Not because of any fanancal concept of ‘justice’ but because all that is 
tnstructve, wholesome and purifying in political freedom depends on this 
essential characteristic, and its effectiveness vanishes when ‘freedom’ 
becomes a special privilege .. Far from being a sum of ready-made pre- 
scriptions which have only to be applied, the practical realızanon of social- 
ism as an economic, social and juridical system 1s something which hes 
completely hidden in the mists of the future. What we possess in our pro- 
gramme is nothing but a few main signposts which indicate the general 
direction . [When ıt comes to the nature of the thousand concrete, prac- 
tical measures, large and small, necessary to introduce socialist principles 
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into economy, law and all social relationships, there is no key in any social- 
ist party programme or textbook... The socialist system of society should 
only be, and can only be, a historical product, born out of the school of its 
own experiences, born in the course of its realization... New territory A 
thousand problems. Only experience is capable of correcung and opening 
new ways Only unobstructed, effervescing life falls into a thousand new 
forms and improvizations, brings to light creative force, itself corrects all 
mistaken actempts. "7 


I think this pretty well encapsulates the notion of socialism as an open 
horizon. It is socialism as (only) that which emerges from the open 
democracy of the movement, the striving, for it. 


Democracy and Doctrine 


We could re-express the same idea in a more provocative way. We 
could say that the movement is therefore everything, and the final aim 
of socialism itself, nothing. As what comes out of that movement, as 
its democratic and experimental creation, the final goal is not pre- 
given or distinct from it. 


This would give us a paradox. It would give us one, because the for- 
mula of the movement being everything and the final goal nothing is 
famous as one of Eduard Bernstein’s summing up the politics of ‘revi- 
sionism’, and it was condemned as such by Rosa Luxemburg amongst 
other defenders of Marxist orthodoxy. £ But Luxemburg’s meaning, it 
could be said, was actually very different from Bernstein’s. What she 
and others read in that formula of his was a renunciation of funda- 
mental socialist principles in favour of the merely meliorative effort to 
soften the evils of capitalism. It was a dissolution of the goal of social- 
ism into the movement so conceived; and not at all like her idea, in 
which the final goal is a real, emergent product of the process of fight- 
ing for, working out, indeed realizing those socialist principles. For 
her consequently the movement, being directed to the achievement of 
the principles as its end, was not everything. Correspondingly, the 
end was not nothing. It was the projected (and some eventual) embod- 
iment of the principles. It could now in turn be said on Bernstein's 
behalf, however, that he would have been quite happy with this last 
way of putting things. For he rejected as a misunderstanding Luxem- 
burg’s construal of his formula. In doing so, he assented to there being 
an ultimate aim in the sense of some general guiding principles; he 
repudiated only the notion of a detailed vision or plan. The distinc- 
tion is plainly similar to that drawn by Luxemburg in the passage 
excerpted above. 


My purpose, though, is not to insist on this limited common ground. 
It is to explore the ways in which Luxemburg thought of the goal of 
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socialism, since they reveal something of relevance to our present 
topic about the shape of classical Marxism more generally. In the 
understandings which she had, with countless others, of Marxism’s 
long-range socialist end, there are, so I shall now argue, three types of 
democratic deficiency. 


Let us give a name to what we already have. For Luxemburg this long- 
range socialist end is not, then, nothing. It is what I shall call for short 
a regulative idea: by which I mean a set of very general principles, to be 
realized in institutional forms that have yet to be worked out. As a 
regulative idea, the end functions to provide broad guidance, a sense 
of direction, to the movement to ensure in parucular that it continues 
to aim beyond capitalism rather than accommodating itself to it. The 
principles that constitute the end are such as one would expect in a 
revolutionary socialist. They appear here and there across the writings 
of this one: working-class liberation; social equality, fraternity and an 
end to exploitation; communal property; a planned economic order; 
socialist democracy itself. 


Now, important as all these may be as general principles, still they do 
not on their own add up to much by way of specific policies, alrerna- 
tive social models, worked-out sketches of ‘utopia’. Not only”the con- 
crete meaning of each principle singly—the envisaged, or the fasowred, 
mode of its implementation—but also their mutual interrelationship 
in some well-ordered whole, these are obviously matters of debate and 
difference, and potentially grave difficulty; the more so given that one 
of them to be so negotiated is the very democracy through which nego- 
tiation generally is to take place. It is, therefore, as we have seen 
Luxemburg herself express it, ‘nothing but a few main signposts 
which indicate the general direction’. This is, of course, a familiar 
Marxian absence: the destination a new society, but uncharted by any 
detailed map. So, exactly, does she treat it. She does not dissemble, 
pretend there is more here than there is, or that the journey might be 
less arduous than it is bound in those circumstances to be. The 
absence is for her a space: the space of democracy. It is an arena for 
that diversity, experiment and negotiation through which alone social- 
ism can be created. It is, in other words, in the present context not a 
shortcoming but a kind of resource. 


Luxemburg hereby develops one central impulse of classical Marxism: 
just because what is-envisaged is an emancipation, those carrying it 
through have to be free in their constructive enterprise. She makes of 
that a fundamentally democratic notion of agency. There can be for 
her no authoritative instance above or outside the putative agents of 
socialism, pre-empting their choices: no authoritative leader or com- 
mittee: no authoritanve blueprint no ‘pre-established schema’ vouch- 
safed by doctrine. Authoritative is only the democracy of the agents 
themselves, struggling, differing, failing, learning; endeavouring to 
make another world, in light only of some egalitarian, communist 
and—yes—liberal critical principles. So much, as far as the end-as- 
regulative-idea is concerned. 
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There is, however, another conception of the socialist end shadowing 
this first one. Sharp-eyed readers will already have glimpsed its figure 
once or twice in Luxemburg’s talk of a ‘final’ victory and ‘final’ liber- 
ation for which mistakes and defeats prepare the way. This is the 
finality not only of an aim. It is the finality of an inevitable conclu- 
sion. Ít is the end (as I shall call it in turn) as wxigue destination. Such an 
idea recurs in the interstices of her other arguments. Cataloguing a 
history of severe defeats, for example, she writes, ‘And yet this same 
history leads irresistibly, step by step, to ultimate victory!’ Self- 
criticism, she holds, can be borne, hard though it may be: “The work- 
ing Class can always look truth and the bitterest self-accusation in the 
face, for its weakness was but an error, and the inexorable laws of 
history give it strength and guarantee its final victory.’ Again, it is 
guaranteed, she says, ‘that, despite all difficulties and complications 
... we shall... advance step by step towards our goal’. = 


My object is not to offer yet one more commentary on Marxist 
determinism as such. In earlier work indeed I have argued thar, with 
the ‘socialism or barbarism’ idea, Luxemburg went a long way 
towards a break with that doctrinal inheritance, but without freeing 
herself of ic alcogether. In any case, the point of relevance here is 
that under this second conception of the end, the process of demo- 
cratic agency has only one outcome. As open as it may be in the ways 
we have seen, its detailed results still to be troubled and differed over, 
to be sought, found, modified, rejected or replaced, it nevertheless has 
this clear limit: the result must be socialism. Broad and not yet very 
determinate, it is anyway one. Even the ‘socialism or barbarism’ for- 
mula leaves this point basically intact. For barbarism, as Luxemburg 
understands it—the breakdown of modern civilization—while it 
represents a historical alternative of sorts, is the consequence of 
repeated and irredeemable defeat. It is not a genuinely alternative out- 
come of the process of free, deliberative agency, not really conceivable 
as a democrati¢ choice. Although, therefore, the slogan formally opens 
history out from a strict linear determinism, it leaves the great project 
of autonomous action subject to the limit of there being only one truly 
thinkable option within it. 


This limit is a limitation in a democratic outlook. Ic is not thet 
Luxemburg should not have had a view of her own as to what was the 
most compelling, even urgent, contemporary option. But if the pro- 
cedural premiss is democracy, then the agents, the citizens, of the 
democracy must be free not only to choose but also sof to choose that 
option; an eventuality harder to entertain and assimilate fully if there 
is only one outcome truly thinkable, or one outcome, period. And if 
there is only one, whether thinkable or... period, might it not then be 
tempting to seek a short cut towards it where too many are yet 
unpersuaded democratically? Or to treat what is actually the different 
choice of these many as an inferior status, or the symptom perhaps of 
a political or other pathology? It is to Luxemburg’s credit that her own 
moral impulses and her overall democratic conception protected her 





“BLL, p 304; RLH, p. 327, RLW, p 415 
2N Geras, The Legacy of Rese Laxsmbsrg, pp. 3—42. 
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from temptations of this kind. But other Marxists have been over- 
whelmed by them who shared with her the same doctrinal limitation. 


One further question may be raised, briefly, about it. How can any 
outcome be that certain, so much of whose exact shape and content, 
empirical working out, practical trial, variation and ‘negotiation, is 
still so open? Socialists have every reason to hope and strive for the 
kind of world they do. But to count on the certainty of its democratic 
achievement when there is so much to be settled in both the ‘what’ 
and the ‘how’ of it, this has been a major mistake, not only of Marxist 
thought. Socialism may be a possibility, and that is all. 


The Moral Ideal 


The idea of the end-as-unique-destination has another effect. As well 
as limiting a (more generally) democratic conception of socialist 
agency, it may be seen also as needlessly restricting the definition of 
socialism’s natural constituency. It does so by its tendency to obscure 
a third pertinent way of viewing the long-range socialist end: that is, 
as a moral ideal. 


Along with most others in the Marxist tradition, Luxemburg did view 
socialism as this. Her support for revolutionary change was plainly 
motivated by ethical considerations. They surface regularly in her 
work: as when she speaks, for instance, of the power of the proletariat `- 
as ‘qualified to uproot thousand-year-old oaks of social injustice’; or 
says that ‘all conditions based on social inequality are fundamentally 
abnormal’; or writes of bourgeois society that ‘its innermost law of life 
is the profoundest of immoralines, namely, the exploitation of man by 
man’. But Luxemburg also followed the practice, endemic in the 
tradition, of trying to repress this sost of ethical motivation. We have 
seen her do it earlier: freedom for the one who thinks differently, but 
not out of any ‘fanatical concept of justice’. It was her disposition in 
fact to oppose to one another the idea of socialism as a ‘historical 
necessity’ (the end-as-unique-destination) and the idea of socialism as 
a moral ideal, a desideratum of justice in particular.74 The principle 
of justice she once characterized as ‘that lamentable Rosinante on 
which the Don Quixotes of history have galloped towards the great 
reform of the earth, always to come home with their eyes blackened’. * 


Within this well-known Marxist contraposition—historical necessity 
against moral ideal—what is always put ın place of the ethical sources 
of socialism is, of course, class interest. So it was with Rosa Luxem- 
burg, as has been obvious here from the beginning. The agents of 
socialism are workers. They are proletarians. ‘[O]noly the working 
class as such can carry out the overthrow... the revolution for the 
realization of the socialist transformation.’ And: ‘the socialist struggle 





* RIL, p. 210; RLW, pp. 348, 392. 

4 tw, p 63, R Luxemburg, What s Eromemas?, pp 67-8, and “The Accumulation of 
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must be a mass struggle of the proletariat’. It is this classical insist- 
ence of hers I shall now focus on as inappropriately restricting the 
constituency of socialism. 


My critical intention, however, differs from one fashionable today 
with the enthusiasts of ‘discourse’. This would have us forsake, on 
account of the discursive formation of identity and the indeterminacy 
supposed to be its result, any notion of interests grounded in struc- 
tural social position. Forms of life become labile, free-floating. Con- 
tingency is the word. Current as it may be, and loudly concerted 1n its 
parodying assault on Marxist thought, the line of criucism is inane. It 
renders itself actually incapable of making sense of the fact (as this 
appears to be) that the beneficiaries of an oppressive social relation 
are as a rule less given to mobilizing against it than are its victims. 
That Marxism saw fit to look for general, probabilistic connections 
between social location and political identity was not due to some 
reductionist original sin. The quest 1s merely precondition to any half- 
way realist sociology or history or political project. 


The problem is not the reference to class interests as such. It is the 
Opposidon set up in traditional Marxist advocacy between these inter- 
ests and any ethical motive or concern. The opposition is misplaced; 
though I must refer readers to other work for more detailed argument 
to this effect.” Here, I will merely say that 1f the interest workers are 
held to have in the achievement of socialism is based, as it is in Marx- 
ist theory, on their being exploited under capitalism, this is not by vir- 
tue only of the technical or descriptive meaning of exploitation. It is 
not just because they produce capitalist wealth, because there is a 
surplus-value above the value of the wage and over which they do not 
dispose, that workers can be reckoned to have such an interest. It is 
due rather to the disparities of effort and reward, of suffering and 
enjoyment, involved in this situation. It is due to the distributive 
injustice. 


But surely no notion of justice need be entailed (it may be said) in 
ascribing to workers a simple interest in getting more than they do for 
what they do. No, none need be. But more is just more. One can get 
it not only by getting more of, or for, the product of one’s own labour, 
but also by getting some or lots of the product of other people’s; by 
becoming an exploiter as well as by ceasing to be exploited. Marxists 
have not been so enthusiastic about this particular route away from 
proletarian status. They concentrated, in other words, on what they 
took to be the just or legitimate interests of workers. But (it may again 
be said) it was not necessarily considerations of justice or legitimacy, 
it was only considerations of practicality, that were operative. Becom- 
ing an exploiter is not a route available simultaneously to all workers, 
nor one available easily to any worker. Indeed. However, neither is 
socialism a route available easily to any worker, as Luxemburg for her 
pact well knew. And as for its hoped-for, eventual availability to all 
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workers, to those at least who live to see it should it happen—this 
great socialist end of not being exploited by others and not exploiting 
them either—why should any worker or group of workers take it as 
an interest of bis, ber or ther own if not from some universalizing 
ethical consideration? The point is not simply that these workers 
would be better off under socialism. It is that they would be better off 
consistently with the same well-being for others. The projected inter- 
est in this path away from exploitation cannot be detached from the 
sort of belief Luxemburg herself expressed in calling exploitation ‘the 
profoundest of immoralities’. 


Other people than those who produce surplus-value are on the wrong 
end of the unjust social and economic relauons of capitalism: the dis- 
possessed and impoverished, everyone struggling under the burden of 
grave want, people marginalized from the sites of actıvity and respect, 
all those working away from the ‘point of production’ for inadequate 
reward, and so on. Such people are also part of any putative socialist 
constituency: not only by virtue of being, as many of them wdi be, 
‘dependents’ of or otherwise close socially to the direct producers of 
surplus-value; but in their own right, for the same reason and with the 
same force. The anti-capitalist interest of workers is grounded on 
exploitation not merely as a technical fact but as a morally objection- 
able one, a type of material injustice; and there is more than one type 
of material injustice. 


Luxemburg’s orthodox emphasis on the proletariat as agency of 
() V socialism is a second limitation in her democratic perspective. It may 
not be one in as direct a way as the first. For, focusing on the working 
class as its core constituency, classical Marxism also envisaged and 
sought allies. The focus was not overtly exclusionary. It was neverthe- 
less a deficiency to frame its emancipatory project ın more particular- 
ist terms than were genuinely its own. The ends of Marxism were 
tendentially universal: the freedom of each and the freedom of all. 
Hoping to enlist anyone who might be moved by these ends as general 
moral reasons, it yet shaped its appeal to those who were socially 
more likely to be moved by them, people with no large stake in the 
unfreedoms and sufferings of others. Its best representanves, Luxem- 
burg as prominent here as any, rarely lost sight of these general moral 

/ reasons. But she, like the rest, was given to wrapping them up in one 
special category, that of proletarian. The least that can be said is that 
this was a particularism which did not always strengthen, in theory or 

i in practice, the democratic and the humanist sensibilities of Marxists. 


Marxism Beyond Monopoly 


In harmony with the different ways of conceiving Marxism’s socialist 
end are to be found different views of Marxism itself. Thus, in the sec- 
tion she contributed to Franz Mehring’s biography of Marx, Luxem- 
burg wrote of the second and third volumes of Capital: ‘they offer 
more than any final truth could: an urge to thought, to criticism and 
self-criticism, and this is the essence of the lessons which Marx gave 
the working class’. The notion of the end as a broad regulative 
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idea—the open horizon of socialism as I have called it—is matched by 
this sentiment: Marx's lesson a questioning and critical one, better ~ 
than any ‘final truth’, the proper lesson indeed of a man whose 
favourite motto was avowed to be ‘De omnibus dubitandum’. Con- 
nected, on the other hand, to the notion of the end as a unique, histor- 
ically necessary destination, is a view of the theory thar discloses it as 
being this as the only worthwhile socialist theory—since Marx's time 
at least, and wherever social conditions are sufficiently developed. 
This is the burden, for example, of Luxemburg’s concluding argu- 
ment against Bernstein. “When he directs his keenest arrows against 
our dialectic system, he is really attacking the specific mode of 
thought employed by the conscious proletariat in its struggle for liber- 
ation.’ Before Marx there were other doctrines, effective in their day. 
But here and now: ‘no socialism... outside of Marxist socialism’. 


It is a monopolizing claim: Marxism not merely pre-eminent, intel- 
lectually more fertile or powerful in Luxemburg’s estimation than 
other socialist conceptions, but Abe ‘mode of thought’ all on its own. 
That does not sit very comfortably with the open vision of agency we 
began by reviewing. While it may not strictly gainsay the freedom of 
the one who thinks differently, it does suggest there is not much point 
in thinking too differently. The best response to it is Luxemburg’s 
own. If so much in fact is still open, unknown, how could any single 
theory, doctrine or even tradition contain all that might be necessary? 
As she knew in her other voice, so to say, truth is many-sided, shifting, 
hard to grasp. No one ever has it whole. 


This tension in her thought is, anyway, representative once again of 
the broader Marxist tradition. Aspiring to speak for a movement of 
democratic emancipation, and aspiring equally to bring to it resour- 
ces of knowledge, for both kinds of reason—of democracy and theory 
—Marxism had to be governed by the necessity of being adaptable: | 
open to new data and experience, competing insights and bodies of 
learning, and to correction and change. So, at its best, it always was. 
But in the very moment of becoming a tradition with a unitary name, 
something like the monopolistic claim began to take shape within it 
of being ‘the’ theory of socialism. This had a more warping effect on 
the thought of some Marxists than on that of others, but it is not a 
claim conducive to the democratic or pluralist values Luxemburg | 


actually valued. 


It is the third and last of the limitations in her work to be identified 3 
here. Concerned ds this essay has Been, however, with the ways in 
which the tradition conceived its ultimate ‘end’, it may not be out of 
place to conclude with one other meaning of this notion, by consider- 
ing the currently popular question of whether Marxism may now pre- 
cisely be coming to an end. This is the end as free! demise. I venture an / 
answer in terms of the tension just discussed. Judged as an intellectual 
tradition of the kind of breadth and wealth that this one has encom- 
passed, the very question of its end is comical. No less. Of no other 
intellectual tradition of remotely comparable achievement would such 
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a question even be posed. With historical materialism, Marxism con- 
tributed fertile analytical resources to our understanding of history. It 
mounted a powerful critique of the evils of capitalism. And it set itself 
to seeking forces for, and ways of, challenging and overcoming them. 
This is to say nothing of what it offered more generally to the whole 
culture of a century and more through a legion of thinkers, writers 
and artists. The celebration of its end is at best wishful thinking and 
| ax worst a form of intellectual intolerance. 


On the other hand, systematized as Marxism widely was as the unity 
of theory—theory fest cowrt—and the workers’ movement, and as the 
one science of socialism, the unsurpassable intellectual horizon of our 
times, Abe theory of theoretical practice, the self-consciousness of the 
working class; as this particular kind of monopolistic unity, Marxism 
fis finished beyond the ambit of shouting sects. It will continue as a 
programme of research, a tradition of enquiry, and take a more 
modest place in the democratic cultures it finds, with all those still 
fighting under darkening skies for a world fit for everyone. It will con- 
tribute what it can to strengthening those cultures and thar fight, as 
. hone voice amongst many in a coalition wider than the working class, if 
—not as wide or shapeless as mere ‘discourse’ would imply. And it will 
know that the horizon really is open. There have already been, good- 
ness knows, more than enough defeats, and the infamies continue to 
pile, irredeemable, on one another. But there is no guarantee of a final 
victory. 
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Folk Devils Fight Back 


The current set of moral panics being orchestrated by the Conserv- 
ative government surfaced early in February 1993 with the death of 
two-year-old James Bulger. The flurry of debate which followed 
revolved around the breakdown of the family, the growth of crimes 
committed by children, and the powerlessness of the police and judi- 
ciary in many cases to do anything more than caution young offend- 
ers. By the time the two boys were tried for murder several months 
later, the language of causality had been further reduced by ministers 
and media to a denunciation of ‘evil’. 


The rhetoric of blame and the targeting of socially vulnerable groups 
to bear its burden is familiar enough to those who, like Stuart Hall, 
have paid close attention to the modes of managing consent which the 
Conservatives have developed from the mid 1970s on—relying on sec- 
tors of the mass media to pursue these panics with relish, and indeed 
to make them their own. Yet there are nonetheless quite significant 
changes between the mobilization of consent up to and during the 
Thatcher years, and the frantic attempts of the Tortes in the last year 
to repeat the successes of the past. The Bulger case occupies a pivotal 
place in this extraordinary bid to panic the populace into expressing 
their wholehearted support for tougher measures for young offenders. 
Part of the panic is in fact that of the Tories themselves who see that 
for some reason the bonfire of blame has failed to ignite. Horror, con- 
sternation and even disbelief were more reflective of public opinion 
than any gung-ho call for punishment. 


In the months that followed this incident, the twin themes of law and 
order and welfare dependence came to dominate news and current 
affairs. The absence of hard parliamentary news during the summer 
break offered a prime opportunity for scattering the seeds of moral 
panic in the expectation that by the autumn the groundwork would be 
done and the media, together with its platoons of moral guardians 
and experts, would be independently conducting its own fullblown 
crusades. These would pick up on and amplify the themes addressed 
by various MPs, thus winning consent to the kind of legislation which 
might seem appropriate in the light of these dangerous or undesirable 
social phenomena. First there were the attacks on single mothers, and 
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on girls getting pregnant and ‘married to the state’ rather than to a 
male breadwinner. In fact the question of single mothers has been 
simmering under the surface for some time now. Rhodes Boyson’s 
1985 comment that ‘the stare should not encourage bastardy’ was 
echoed at the last Tory party conference and in Peter Lilley’s insulung 
remarks about ‘young ladies’. The increasing instability of the family 
in contemporary Britain is unarguably a deep-seated source of Tory 
concern. Another minister could devote the greater part of a well- 
timed speech to the subject of girls preferring to remain single and 
becoming mothers for the benefits (including housing) that this status 
entitled them to. Alongside this there was the corresponding focus on 
young offenders. Throughout the summer the unctuous voice of 
Michael Howard was heard almost daily on the key radio and Tv pro- 
grammes promising tougher measures for young offenders and 
demonstrating the resolve on the part of the government to ‘do some- 
thing about’ crime. This debate to-ed and fro-ed its way across the air- 
waves throughout July and August, surfacing in every conceivable 
media spot that would accommodate its agenda. 


Stuart Hall has recently documented the political significance of this 
campaign, which continued through the Tory party conference in 
October to the Queen’s speech in November, culminating in Joho 
Major's ‘Back To Basics’ speech which attempted to maintain these 
items high on the political agenda and visibly on the front pages and 
TV screens.’ Hall connects this ideological obsession with the family 
and law and order with the broader Conservative commitment (ele- 
vated to the level of doctrine by Mrs Thatcher) to radical social 
restructuring through a break-up of the postwar settlement of the 
welfare state. This process of dismantling allows for further privatiz- 
ation and deregulation which in turo paves the way for substantial 
reinvestment in areas which allow the ‘free market’ to flourish (pri- 
vate pension plans, right-to-buy schemes and so on). 


These practices of government have been so focused, so sustained, so 
able to withstand deep-rooted disagreements and wranglings within 
the Conservative party itself, that the ‘exceptional state’ which ensues 
is, as Hall previously described it, also an ‘authoritarian populist’ 
one.? Or at least it was during the Thatcher years. There have been 
several shifts, especially in the style of government practised by the 
Conservatives, which suggest that we need to adjust this model of a 
strongly hegemonic form. While Major’s deliberate distancing from 
Mrs Thatcher's strongly personalized style has been acknowledged 
right from the start of his leadership, the broader questions of why 
the present government is neither convincingly authoritarian nor 
obviously populist have received scant attention. It cannot be thanks 
to Labour—that much seems certain. In his recent lecture Hall points 
to the failings of the Left and of Labour to provide an opposition ‘with 
conviction’. Elsewhere there has been a good deal of talk of the capit- 
ulation of that sector of the Left which has espoused a ‘new realist’ 
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position; so the waning of the authoritarian populism of the Right 
cannot be attributed to the success of those ‘realists’ who have 
directed their energies towards transforming what they perceive as 
outdated Left policies and creating a new kind of modern or even 
postmodern politics. (The Demos group might be seen in these 
terms.) But what is absent from this round of discussions on ‘Major- 
ism’ are those forces of opposition which come not from Labour or, 
for that matter, the Liberal Democrats, but from the margins, from 
the realms of pressure groups, associations, voluntary Organizations 
and other forms of local, grassroots or campaigning politics. There 
has not been, it seems, a serious assessment of these admittedly scat- 
tered and fragmented and in some ways disassociated groups. How 
best can we understand their place in the dynamics of change, and 
perhaps also of crisis, in British society today? It will be part of my 
argument that these forms of political activity now play a key role in 
providing convincing opposition to the Conservatives. It is here that 
conviction politics is alive and well, Choosing to ignore their exist- 
ence, pushing them to the margins of political culture, or questioning 
their validity within the democratic political process, can only hinder 
a fuller analysis of the range of forces engaged in contestation and 
popular radical democratic struggle today. 


New Moral Minorities 


The term ‘moral panic’ which started its life in textbooks of radical 
sociology in the early 1970s has since entered the realm of political 
common sense. Indeed it is not unusual to hear a radio or TV journal- 
ist ask rhetorically whether it is not the media itself which is to be 
blamed for creating this or that particular panic. In academic terms 
however the most important theory of moral panic was supplied by 
Stuart Hall’s Policing the Crisis.4 This remains a remarkably important 
book because of its rich interweaving of a political and cultural his- 
tory of Britain in che postwar years with the more specific task of 
documenting and explaining the moral panic of the mid 1970s which 
grew up around the phenomenon of mugging. With great insight, and 
drawing on Gramsci’s concept of hegemony, the authors of this book 
presented an account of the years running up to the Conservative 
victory of 1979. They argued that the groundwork which was built in 
those years through the orchestration of a moral panic reverberating 
across the mass media, from the local evening papers in Wolverhamp- 
ton to the full force and presence of Robin Day on Tv, successfully 
won the Tories the consent of the electorate to what Hall called a ‘law 
and order society’. 


Many of the strands of thinking which went on to become familiar 
rallying cries chroughout the Thatcher years and beyond, particularly 
the damaging consequences of sixties permissiveness and the threat to 
law and order posed by ‘inner city youth’, were first rehearsed in the 
early to mid 1970s. By the end of the decade they had coalesced to 
become a fullblown ideology, a whole vocabulary which knitted 
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together these strands and succeeded in creating an apparent ‘unity’ 
of consent. What was particularly distinctive about this moral panic 
was its emphasis on race, first on black youth, then on the black com- 
munity as a whole, and then also on the question of migration and the 
drain on resources, welfare resources in particular, posed by Asian 
immigrants and their extended families. It was against this back- 
ground that more intensive policing and fiercer legislation on law and 
order were introduced by the incoming government. The Thatcher 
administration continued to wield this ‘moral’ majority that had 
brought them to power against the ‘ethnic minorities’ who had been 
the folk devils during the run-up to the 1979 election. 


Looking back, it is now clear chat the demonization of black youth 
during those years under the guise of widespread social fears about 
mugging marked a decisive shift. It was not just that the moral-panic 
vocabulary, by constructing and intensifying such fears, virtually cri- 
minalized an entire section of the young black population. It went 
much further and became a more sustained battle to define who ‘we’ 
are and what kind of society this is. It was a transformative ideology 
designed to eradicate what remained of radical thought and practice 
in Britain following the liberalism of the sixties, and it attempted to 
do this by means of a more aggressive attack on outsiders, ‘others’, 
and those who would not or could not comply. In this way a new 
hegemony was sought through a rearticulation of both ‘nation’ and 


‘society’. 


I want to suggest that things are not the same now as they were then, 
despite apparent similarities in the deployment of moral panic as a 
strategy for drawing new lines of consent and marking new boundaries 
between ‘us’ and ‘them’. But before exploring these points, it might 
briefly be signalled that the main vehicle for transporung the moral 
panic round its various ports of call has undergone profound changes 
in the intervening years. There have been enormous developments in 
media technology. While some have argued that global communica- 
tions have merely reinforced media power in the hands of a few, 
others have suggested that such an expansive system also has its own 
porosity, its spaces for opposition and contestation. I will come back 
to. this below, but what is relevant here is that while the tabloids— 
above all the Sw and the Dat/y Mai/—sull use moral panic as a means 
of communicating with their readerships, terrifying them and setting 
alarm bells ringing across British society, the absolute force and vitriol 
of these crusades are somewhat deflated by the simple fact that the 
moral panic has now become a standard rather than an exceptional 
means of reporting, a typical rather than an atypical way of trans- 
forming news and current affairs into a narrative and a source of 
excitement as well as fear. 


The emergency status of the moral panic has given way to something 
less unusual. Even the Gwardien, perhaps with a touch of postmodern 
irony, runs headlines like THEY'RE PACKING PISTOLS IN MANCHESTER as 
the caption for a lead story on guns in its tabloid section. The feature 
which followed this attention-grabbing headline combined the sen- 
sational language of moral panic with the more measured kind of 
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commentary generally associated with that newspaper. This suggests a 
kind of blur in the intensity and focus of the ‘classic’ moral panic, at 
least in relation to the press. 


In television the question is slightly different. Political debate and 
‘good television’ both require strongly argued positions. For there to 
be balance there has to be opposition and what has been a remarkable 
feature of the current round of moral panics has been the lack of 
opposition from Labour and the silence from those close to Labour 
when it comes to speaking out against the scapegoating of the new 
folk devils. No doubt this reflects current Labour policy. There is little 
desire on their part to be associated with the so-called anti-family 
values reflected in the rise in one-parent families and the growth of 
single motherhood. While figures like Tony Blair acknowledge the 
damage to the family done by poverty and unemployment, his own 
publicized image is very much that of the ‘family man’. Memories of 
being too closely linked with gay and lesbian groups in the 1980s have 
frightened the Labour Party, as Stuart Hall in his recent lecture again 
reminds us. This produces an unimaginatively narrow response. Like- 
wise on the question of crime. There is good reason why Labour should 
attempt to demonstrate to the electorate that it takes the fear of crime 
seriously and that ıt understands the anger and fear of those living in 
violent, crime-ridden housing estates. But the absence of a clear or 
convincing strategy on Labour’s part for dealing with crime allows 
Michael Howard to make almost nightly appearances on programmes 
like Newsazght virtually unchallenged by the official Opposition. 


Where then do the Tv and radio producers look for well-argued 
Opposing views? It is this search which leads to the substance of my 
argument. To ensure that balance is maintained producers turn to 
experts. Experts used to be either academics or else ‘moral guardians’ 
like Mary Whitehouse or Victoria Gillick. But in the past few years 
the old moral guardians have dispersed and fragmented, or else 
become either less vocal or more transparently eccentric. In televisual 
terms this makes them less attractive ao option. (Lady Olga Maitland, 
for example, whose views on the danger to public morality posed by 
teenage Magazines seem completely hysterical, falls into this camp.) In 
place of these people whose views now seem unrepresentative as well 
as unconvincing, a new band of experts has appeared. These are not 
the academics who used to fill this role in the past, but are instead 
extremely articulate and televisually skilled representatives from pres- 
sure groups and voluntary organizations. It is they who now do the 
job of defending the folk devils who are the figures of fear and fantasy 
wielded by the orchestrators of moral panic. It is they who provide 
balance, analysis and information to counter the often uninformed 
discourses of the politicians. They steadily counter the seemingly end- 
less stream of moral panics currently being dreamt up by cabinet 
ministers on a ‘thought for the day’ basis. They defend from govern- 
ment attack a whole array of folk devils. They can be seen or heard on 
every available media, whenever they are called upon to do so. The 
vocality of this ‘opposition’ (spokespersons from the National Coun- 
cil for One Parent Families, from Mind, from NACRO... the list is end- 
less), speaking confidently and persuasively on the Today programme 
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at six in the morning, with all the relevant facts at the tips of their 
fingers, offsets and draws attention to the strange silence of Labour. 


Witholding Consent 


This lack of response from Labour leaves the Tories all the more sur- 
prised and confused, as if fearing that their multiple moral crusade 1s 
somehow failing to suck. Despite their still recent electoral mandate, 
the Tories are in power but seemingly devoid of support. Without an 
evident location or rationale, there seems to be a popular groundswell 
of discontent expressed ın a witholding of consent to the daily scape- 
goating and culture of blame which is becoming the permanent sign 
of a government desperately searching around for a ‘big idea’. After 
the Bulger trial, for example, various government spokespersons 
expressed disappointment at the Church for not condemning more 
loudly or actively supporting their calls for a return to traditional 
family values and tougher punishment. Indeed why ‘the Church’ (no 
longer the unity it once was) was reluctant to participate in this hys- 
terical outbreak about evil and punishment ts an interesting question. 
Like many of the major ‘ideological state apparatuses’ of our time it 
may well be that the Church is also undergoing a process of inner frag- 
mentation and intensified internal dissent. (There 1s certainly now a 
vocal feminist presence at almost every level in the various religious 
denominations.) It need hardly be said that beside the brutally indi- 
vidualistic values of Thatcher and contemporary Conservatism, the 
Church has indeed represented something more humane. It has con- 
nected with the desire among at least some sectors of the public to 
protect the weak, to ‘forgive’, and to foster a sense of community, 
when economic forces work directly to undermine such a concept In 
this sense the Church might even be seen as existing alongside the 
pressure groups, the chariues and the voluntary organizations which 
when taken as a whole represent a strong body of public opinion. 


This withholding of consent pushes the Tories to dream up new folk 
devils in a way which soon becomes embarrassing even to themselves. 
Having blamed parents for not passing on the right kind of values to 
their children, and then teachers for failing in their duty, the blaming 
of the 1960s en bloc and then of the parents of that decade whose own 
fathers were away in the Second World War showed the Tories 
stretched to the limit. But fear not the following days saw them sug- 
gest a Truancy Brigade which would involve good citizens stopping 
children in the street and asking them why they were not at school. 
Then there were the plans to put all children into school uniform to 
make them more identifiable as truants or potential offenders, to 
punish single mothers who had more children by witholding their 
benefits, and to force young single mothers to live at home with the 
‘grandparents’. Then to everyone’s complete confusion there was 
Major’s call for a ‘welfare society’, a concept so ill-considered that his 
‘Back to Basics’ campaign announced days later shone out like a bea- 
con of ideological clarity. Underpinning these uninformed attempts 
at pop sociology there has been nonetheless a sustained attempt to 
turn the tide of public opinion away from welfare as we know it, and 
to do this through playing up the dangers of family breakdown and 
the rise in juvenile crime. 
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Given the horror of the Bulger case, the brutal killing of Suzanne Cap- 
per, and the visible reality of a spiralling culture of criminality—not 
just in the large urban centres but still more acutely on the housing 
estates of the North-East and even in towns and villages which in the 
past saw crime as not their problem—there is a real question about 
the muted public response to the Tories’ recent law-and-order cam- 
paign. Likewise with the attack on one-parent families. There are few 
who would argue thar bringing up children alone is easy or ideal, or 
that the poverty of being a single mother is somehow tolerable. And 
yet again, given the ferocious campaign to vilify this group, what is 
significant is how this vilification has not really succeeded. It has 
not entered the vocabulary of ‘common sense’. To understand why 
these moral panics are not working the way they were intended, three 
social forces have to be taken into account. First the people, second 
the media, and third the pressure. groups and the ‘folk devils’ they 
represent. 


As far as the people are concerned, it might be argued that the exper- 
tence of many people during and after Thatcher has been one of dis- 
enchantment, particularly those who were ‘first time Tory voters’. The 
outcome of this disenchantment is not to steer them back towards 
Labour bur rather to encourage them to participate in this refusal to 
blame. If these groups of people were taken in by the promise of 
‘popular capitalism’, if they bought into the property-owning democ- 
racy only to see their homes at risk of being repossessed, if they set up 
business under the flagship of enterprise culture, often investing 
hard-earned redundancy payments, only to see how self-employment 
more often than not meant self-exploitation, it is not surprising that 
they now demonstrate firm resolve not to agree again with the scare- 
mongering Tortes. 


Most people in their everyday lives now understand the reality of 
single parenthood, either directly or by close observation. Women of 
all ages, all social and ethnic backgrounds, know what unhappy mar- 
fiage can mean, and they are not going to endorse a return to tradi- 
tional family values, with the misery and violence these have so often 
entailed. It is extraordinary that the Tories do not realize the depths of 
Opposition to this idea from the ranks of women, and that even now 
they have not taken into account the centrality of women and their 
opinions in political culture today. They only need to look round their 
own ranks. It is difficult to find a single Tory woman willing to blame 
single parents and to argue for this return to conventional family life. 
On a recent Sunday lunchtime talk show on single mothers, a pro- 
gramme targeted to a popular and ‘downmarket’ audience, the 
producers could only come up with two Tory men, one young MP 
representing Conservatives For Family Values and with him Norman 
Blugeon, to face the formidable figure of Sara Keays who was sup- 
ported by a whole array of individuals and pressure groups. But more 
important perhaps was the anger on the part of this overwhelmingly 
female audience at the undermining of the strengths and capacities of 
single mothers in the face of economic hardship. 


The same kind of argument could be made about the attempt to run 
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down welfare by pointing the finger at those who ‘depend’ on it. There 
are few working-class or middle-class people who do not ‘depend’ on 
some aspect of welfare for some part of their lives. And if they are 
fortunate enough not to have experienced the cold wind of unemploy- 
ment themselves, they might well be fearful for their teenage children’s 
future in this respect. The idea of pruning down welfare so that only 
those who ‘really need it’ will get it is frightening even to those who 
might appear to be relatively affluent but who can see their future on 
a meagre and emaciated pension. Once again, women are more likely 
to experience poverty in old age than their male counterparts. And if 
the change in family structure through divorce and remarriage is also 
taken into account the likelihood is multiplied. This kind of fear puts 
the equally unpleasant fear of crime at least in context. 


The old boundaries which the Conservatives throughout the 1970s 
sought to maintain, between black and white, between ‘us’ and 
‘them’, have also to a certain extent broken down. Through a gener- 
ation of young people who have grown up and been educated in a 
multicultural society, those divides are slowly being blurred. This is 
not to say that racism 1s a marginal problem, but there is evidence to 
suggest that mixed-race friendships and relationships as well as new 
communities in mixed-race neighbourhoods have constructed some- 
thing other than the kind of ‘absolutist’ difference which most politi- 
cians still subscribe to and assume still exists. The experience of black 
people themselves must also be taken into account. If they were ‘them’ 
during the 1970s, in the 1980s they turned the tables on those who 
sought to police and regulate their communities. The black commun- 
ity as folk devil fought back and became politically empowered in the 
process. It is interesting how the new folk devils of the past months 
display white rather than black ethnicity. 


The Politics of Pressure 


The second force to be taken into account in explaining this refusal to 
blame is of course the media. It is not just the expanded scale of the 
media today or its ‘porosity’ alone that produces these new spaces for 
the opposition voices, nor is it simply in the interests of balance that 
we find representatives from NACRO or the Child Poverty Action 
Group express their opinions. Folk devils can also fight back by pro- 
ducing their own media, given the relative cheapness and availability 
of new technology. Even the homeless have their own voice, as The Big 
Issue demonstrates. This communicative flow challenges the voices of 
those at the top. It also reminds us that political debate of this type 
takes place not only in the current-affairs flagships of the four main 
channels. Daytime Tv and in particular programmes like Kilroy Silk 
and This Morning also provide important spaces for ‘ordinary people’ 
to participate in precisely these kinds of debate. These are now as 
good a gauge of public opinion as any opinion poll. They are also 
‘open spaces’ where pressure groups can effectively broadcast. 


In short it appears that the new centre of conviction politics resides in 
those groups described variously as social movements, pressure groups, 
voluntary organizations and charities, and in fact encompasses them 
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all. Of key significance however have been the women's movement, 
the gay and lesbian movement and of course the whole range of anti- 
racist organizations. It is this dynamic set of ‘agencies’ which now 
provide oppositional views and alternative information and analysis. 
Armed with up-to-date research and trained in-house on how to deal 
with the media and with aggressive questioning, their representatives 
can stand firm against cabinet ministers trained in the Oxford Union. 


These organizations emerged not only from the activist and campaign- 
ing politics of the sixties and seventies, but also more recendy from 
the vacuum opened up by Mrs Thatcher’s generous offer to ‘free 
people from the burden of responsibility of politics’, leaving them, as 
Martin Jacques recently put it, ‘free to jog’. But this is also a vacuum 
which Labour, with its archaic vision of political activism, the slow- 
ness of its procedures and the hierarchies of its branch committees 
must also take responsibility for. Into this space has developed a 
thriving sector of local and issue-based political activism. These 
groups provide support and ‘self-help’ as well as feeding into the 
broader political culture in terms of public debate. They are also 
‘people friendly’, they welcome newcomers and provide people with 
little or no experience of campaigning politics with a distinctive learn- 
ing environment. They also bring together people from an incredibly 
wide set of social backgrounds. A more thorough documentation of 
the scale and number of these groups, as well as of their strategies and 
internal organization, is long overdue. 


One of their most important functions lies not just in challenging the 
discrimination against folk devils but also in actively redefining the 
agenda. Organizations like the Howard League For Penal Reform 
played a leading role all summer in doing precisely this kind of work. 
Working in this case with an independent TV production company, 
the Howard League sought through a drama—documentary about 
juvenile crime to point to the experiences of neglect and abuse which 
so many young offenders suffer long before they commit their first 
offence. This public role also appears to be a space of engagement 
which is particularly open to women. As radical professionals in this 
kind of field, Sue Slipman (National Council For One Parent Fami- 
lies), Vivien Stern (NACRO) and Frances Crook (Howard League) are 
possibly most familiar. But across the country groups like Victum 
Support, the Citizen’s Advice Bureaux, National Children’s Home 
and nearly all the self-help groups are largely run by women. The 
black and Asian communities have also established a large number of 
campaigning and support groups and services and these too are 
moving to become fully professional agencies. Often it is personal 
experience which triggers involyement—the Suzy Lamplugh Trust 
was set up by the mother of Suzy Lamplugh who was abducted while 
working as an estate agent in London. Recently the widow of the 
young man stabbed to death by a schizophrenic stranger on a London 
underground platform announced her involvement in MIND, the men- 
tal health charity, partly as a means of coming to terms with her tragic 
experience. It seems as though this kind of involvement in groups 
which adhere to democratic decision-making practices is a more 
attractive alternative to old-fashioned politics. Running a help line 
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and faxing off information to the major news media outlets must also 
feel more effective than anything that the local Labour Party might 
have to offer. 


There is no point in being nostalgic for a kind of Left unity that never 
was. The old days of mass party politics were culturally exclusive to 
many people despite being ostensibly ‘open to the masses’. What is 
more, the Left was always fragmented and was characterized as much 
then by diversity and difference as the new politics which I have 
described above is today. However my intention has not been to offer 
a oeat solution to what has been seen by some as the decline, if not 
disappearance of radical class-based politics. Perhaps part of the 
problem lies in the concept of the Left itself as though it were some 
central organizing body, some point of unity. Maybe it is time that 
this ‘imagined community’ was temporarily de-centred, even if only to 
allow for some fresh thinking. For example gay politics around HIV 
could hardly be seen as the political centre of gravity, and yet together 
with anti-racism and feminism it has achieved an absolute global 
centrality. 


Perhaps too the ‘new realism’ that really counts is the one that requires 
us to learn, once again as Stuart Hall has put it, to ‘live with differ- 
ence’. This poses fundamental questions, particularly about the role 
of political parties. Laclau has warned against the dangers of constru- 
ing the proliferation of politics of the margins merely as pluralism. 
The task as he sees it is not only co think continually about alliances 
but to play close attention to the boundaries and barriers which define 
the political worlds of these groupings yet are by no means fixed. 
Fluidity, change, alliances and interactions must, it seems, also be a 
requirement if the politics of pressure and association is to be 
extended. But what is important in the first instance is to recognize 
the energy of commitment and the pleasure of involvement which can 
be seen in these groups which now span the whole expanse of civil 
society. Those who participate in the politics of hospitals, health and 
self-help, in parent-teacher associations, in prisoners’ rights groups 
and organizations like that run by ex-prisoner Jimmy Boyle in Edin- 
burgh designed to help violent men out of their ‘dangerous masculini- 
ties’, those who also fight against sexual harassment in the workplace 
or for high standards of health and safety for ali employees, those 
women who establish tenants’ associations on the worst and most run- 
down estates in the country to make them a better place for their 
children, display a sustained level of enthusiasm often in the face of 
social disaster and ‘economic emergency’. As permanent points of 
struggle and contestation on the political landscape, it is foolish not to 
say downright suicidal of Labour to devalue the role they have to play. ~ 
A new Labour politics of alliance and association would need to set 
itself the task of allowing the party to become, in the first instance, 
more of a listening body, rather than one—as it is right now—virtually 
stunned into silence. 


(The author would like to thank Mike Fitzgerald for his useful com- 
ments.) 
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review 
G.A. Cohen 


Amartya Sen’s Unequal World 


This short work exhibits (often, perforce, only in fleeting cameo) the 
current state of Amartya Sen’s decades-long engagement with prob- 
lems of equality and its absence. The book provides not only an exhil- 
arating sr d'horizon of ideas developed at greater ease elsewhere, but 
also fresh nuances that are designed to accommodate and deflect some 
of the extensive criticism and comment which Sen’s magnetic work 
has attracted.* 


In the present appreciation, I first describe the leading idea— 
‘capability —which Sen has brought to this field of discourse. I then 
take up one of the book's sub-themes, regarding the connection or 
lack of it between freedom and control. Finally, I defend Sen against 
some scepticism about the practical relevance of his work that has 
recently been expressed by André Béteille. 


Two questions arise with regard to the measurement of inequality. 
The first concerns the respect (in economists’ language, the spece) in 
which people should be accounted equal or unequal: what is the right 
type of advantage to examine when equality and its absence are at 
- issue? Representative answers to this first question are: utility (some 
economists and some philosophers), income (other economists and no 
philosophers), primary goods (john Rawls), and resources, capa- 
ciously conceived (Ronald Dworkin). The issue was broached by 
Rawls in A Theory of Justice (1971), which argued that not utility or 
welfare but primary goods (things everyone needs to pursue their 
goals in life, whatever those goals may be) constitute the right metric 
for distributive justice. But it was in Sen’s 1979 Tanner Lecture, called 
‘Equality of What?’,’ chat that question was first put in an expressly 
general form, and it was there that Sen ventured his now quite well- 
known thesis that capability is the thing to look at when judging how 
well a person’s life is going. 


The second and independent question with regard to the measurement 





* Amartya Sen, lseqxaldy Reecamined (henceforth m), Clarendon Press, Oxford 1992, 
£19 95. All page references are to this book. 

* Published in Scerling McMurrin, ed., The Tauser Lectares ea Haman Valss, vol 1, Salt 
Lake City 1980 
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of inequality is how to compute the degree of inequality thar obtains, 
for given sets of scores of advantage (whatever may be the right 
respect in which to reckon advantage, which was the first question). 
That second question dominated Sen’s On Economic Inequality (1973), 
and, although it is briefly addressed in the work under review, not it 
but the first question, about the appropriate type of advantage to 
focus on, dominates Inequality Reexamined. Accordingly, the present 
‘reexamination’ is not, as the tides of the two books might suggest, 
precisely and centrally of the topic of Ow Economic Inequatity.2 The ear- 
lier work, one could say, has a comparative advantage (in the strict, 
Ricardian, sense) with respect to the interests (as opposed to the 
needs) of economists, while the recent one has a comparative advan- 
tage with respect to the interests and needs of political theorists and 
philosophers. 


Now, although Sen’s official topic is inequality, his motivating inter- 
est is poverty, which appears, when it does, at the downward end of 
the spectrum of advantage, and which is a phenomenon distinct from 
inequality, since everyone might be equally poor, and since there is (at 
least) money inequality between millionaires and billionaires. His 
special interest in poverty is shown in Sen's choice of capability as the 
premier space of advantage: capability provides a highly suirable 
measure of the deprivation that poverty imposes, but it is not so evi- 
dently serviceable when the object is to identify degrees of inequality 
as such. 


Let me explain. What Sen calls ‘capability’ is determined by the dif- 
ferent forms of life that are possible for a person: a person’s capability 
is a disjunction of the combinations available to her of what Sen calls 
‘functionings’, which are states of activity and/or being. These func- 
tionings vary, Sen says, ‘from most elementary ones, such as being 
well-nourished, avoiding escapable morbidity and premature mortal- 
ity, etc., to quite complex and sophisticated achievements, such as 
having self-respect, being able to take part in the life of the commun- 
ity, and so on.” Now, the ‘elementary’ functionings listed here have 
ceilings of accomplishment: you can get richer and richer, but you 
cannot keep on rising in the dimensions of nourishment and health. 
And something similar is true of the more ‘sophisticated’ function- 
ings: you cannot keep on adding to your stock of self-respect, and 
there is necessarily a limit to how much you can, or can want, to take 
part in the life of the community. These recurrendy cited examples 
show that what Sen really cares about is beste capability,4 the pre- 
requisite of adequate functioning, which, he rightly complained, was a 
form of advantage neglected ın the literature, despite being the most 


2 As Sen himself makes clear, lsegualety Reexemined, p. 4. 

3 [nequalrty Reexemened, p.5. It 1s indicative of Sen’s primary focus on poverty that the 
list of ‘functionings’ given bere to illustrate that concept in general is virtually rdenucel 
with the list used elsewhere (p. m0) to characterize poverty as such 

4 The section of ‘Equality of What?’ introducing the nonon of capability was enuded 
‘Basic Capability Equaltty’. The phrase has something of the character of an oxymoron 
For people can all have basic capability without being equal in capability, income, or 
anything else “Universal basic capability’ would be both more felicitous and more 
appropriate for what Sen has tn mind when he speaks of ‘basic capability equality’. 
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fundamental one of all. Capacities beyond the basic (Can I run a mile? 
Can I impress Ukrainians with my impersonation of Russians? Can I 
sew more quickly than you?) seem quite irrelevant to measurement of 
deprivation, inequality or anything else of urgent concern from the 
point of view of justice. (This point, that poverty is the key theme of 
the book, will prove to be consequential when I come to comment on 
the criucisms of Sen made by André Béteille.) 


Whether or not capability deserves its assigned role as a metric of 
advantage, Sen’s very identification of the capability dimension of 
assessment was impressive, in the light of its previous complete neg- 
lect. Capability lies, causally, between income or primary goods or 
resources on the one hand and utility or welfare on the other. Focus 
on capability means emphasizing not goods as such, but what they 
enable a person to do, and it also means disemphasizing the (often 
vagariously induced) utility associated with his doing it. The trouble 
with a metric of goods or resources or income is that the point of 
goods (and so forth) is to generate possibilities of choice for the indi- 
vidual: much better, then, Sen argued, to look not at their generators 
but at those possibilities themselves, which do not vary uniformly 
with what generates them, because of variations in people’s physical 
(climatic, topographical, etc.) and social circumstances, and in their 
biological constitutions. And the trouble with a metric of utility is that 
it is blind to the fact that people adjust their expectations downwardly 
when in poverty and upwardly when in wealth. This and other sub- 
jective vagaries mean that utility is not the right quantity to focus on: 
it is unfair to a poor person to resource him less because he has 
developed modest tastes and therefore needs less wherewithal to 
achieve a given level of welfare. What matters centrally is the causal 
intermediary, the effect of goods that causes utility: functioning, and 
capability, as such.’ 


A person’s functionings matter because they ere his life, considered 
apart from the utility he gets out of it. And capability matters at least 
instrumentally, since functionings matter, and adequate functioning 
can obtain only if it lies within a person’s capability set. But capabil- 
ity also matters in three other ways. Freedom to choose is good in 
itself, apart from the goods it provides access to; freedom to choose 
with adequate functioning within the scope of that choice 1s a person's 
right and capability also contributes directly to well-being, because a 
person’s life is ‘richer’ when the ‘opportunity of reflective choice’ 


3 There are two powerful motivations for poinung to something other than either 
goods or utility when concerning oneself with egalitarian policy, but the motrvations 
point ac different things. There is good reason co look at what a person ces achieve, 
independently of his actual state, awa there is good reason not to reduce the evaluation 
of that actual stare either to an examination of his stock of resources or to an assess- 
ment of his utility level. These are distinct points, and they have often been conflated 
in Sen's presenration. (As I complained in ‘Equality of What? On Welfare, Goods and 
Capabilities’, Martha C. Nussbaum and Amartya Sen, eds, Ths Qualsty of Life, Oxford 
1992. I shall not here resume the criticism pursued in thar article of this and other 
minor dislocations in the conceptual scaffolding that Sen has erected, or respond to 
Sen's treatment of tt in his ‘Capability and WellBeing’ (also in The Qualsty of Life), or 
pass judgement on the extent to which the criucism applies to formulacons offered in 
the book under review.) 
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appears within it: capability 1s good not only, then, as a space of 
choice, but also because free choosing, a process that requires such a 
space, is itself good (pp. 40-2, 51-2). 


Capability is a form of freedom, the freedom, specifically, to choose a 
set of functionings. When the value of that freedom is measured in 
terms of the forms of well-being those sets of functionings constitute, 
then what Sen calls a person's ‘well-being freedom’ is displayed. But 
well-being freedom is not freedom as such. It must be distinguished 
from ‘agency freedom’, which 1s a person’s freedom to achieve what- 
ever goals she has, including goals other than her own well-being. It 
diminishes a person's agency freedom that she cannot pursue a cause 
to which she is committed, but the restriction need not commensur- 
ately detract from her well-being freedom. 


The capability focus makes a difference to the analysis of poverty, 
and, consequently, to anti-poverty policy. Thus, for example, women 
often require, for biological, social and cultural reasons, higher 
income than men do to secure the same capability; and factors such as 
age, location, and epidemiological atmosphere also strongly affect a 
person's power to convert money into the elements of a worthwhile 
life (p. 13). Accordingly, the plea for attention in poverty analysis not 
to low income as such but to income inadequate to sustain basic 
capability in given circumstances has considerable practical signifi- 
cance. To be sure, it may sometimes be too difficult and/or too 
invasive for a state authority to identify each person’s capability 
requirements, and tailor his or her income support to them. But, even 
then, it may be possible to identify aggregate differences between sub- 
populations which affect the convertibility of income into capability, 
differences which justify unequal per capita funds dispersal across 
regions and groups. And apart from the sheer quantitative question of 
what income is needed, in different conditions, to generate a given 
amount of capability, attention to capability desiderata suggests 
modes of intervention and enablement which secure substantial 
improvements for comparatively little expenditure.© The benefits of 
the shift to capability show that ‘concepts matter’? in practice. 


Freedom Without Control? 


I turn to my selected sub-theme: the relationship between freedom 
and control. Sen claims® that there is a significant form of personal 
freedom enjoyment of which does not involve (as freedom usually 
does, and is generally thought always to do) exercise of comtro! over 
what happens by the relevant free agent. A supposed case in point is 
the freedom enjoyed by someone who lives in an environment without 
malaria. Sen does not mean, by that freedom, the freedom to do 
things that can only be done when malaria is absent, for, in that 





© For striking ilustrauons of this truth, see section 3 of chaperr 8 of Lesqmality 
Reexamrwed. 

7 "Do Concepts Marter?’ is the utle of section 4 of chapter 7 of Inequalaty Reexamerned. 
* As he did in earlier essays: see, in particular, ‘Liberty and Control: An Appraisal’, 
Midkoest Stuaises rn Philesspbry, vol. 7, 1982, section 5 
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consequent freedom control is manifestly present.9 He means the (sup- 
posed) freedom that a person enjoys just ## that her environment has 
no malaria in it. This, Sen argues, ts indeed a part of the person’s 
freedom, even though she does not (and cannot) control whether there 
will be malaria in her environment. Sen used to call this (supposed) 
freedom, where control is missing, the freedom of power. Critics pro- 
tested that the situation of a person benefiting from a salubrious 
environment no more manifests her power than it does her control. 
Sen now accedes to this criticism, drops the word ‘power’, and calls 
his theme ‘effective freedom’. 


Sen has here, once again, identified an undoubtedly important and 
neglected phenomenon, but it is not freedom without control. In this 
section, I show that Sen’s argument for the existence of such a free- 
dom is unsuccessful, and I then indicate what I think is the true shape 
of the important phenomenon that he has discerned. 


The failure of Sen’s argument becomes apparent when we ask why a 
person benefiting from an environment rid of malaria qualifies in that 
respect as free. Sen vacillates between two different answers to that 
question, corresponding to two conditions, one strong and one weak, 
each of which he takes to be sufficient for ‘effective freedom’. The 
strong condition indeed identifies a form of freedom, but one in 
which, contrary to what Sen requires, control is present, however 
(literally) remote. The weaker condition indeed involves no control, 
but also, pert passu, no freedom. Through failing to distinguish the 
two conditions Sen produces his fallacious result, that freedom can 
obtain without control over what happens. 


The stronger condition conjoins two elements, corresponding to the 
two phrases italicized by Sen in his statement of it: ‘As long as the 
levers of control are systematically exercised in line with what I wexld 
choose and for that exact reason, my “effective freedom” is uncompro- 
mised, though my “freedom as control” may be limited or absent’ 
(pp. 64-5). In illustration of this point, Sen instances the relationship 
between me and a proof-reader of my book, who corrects the text as 
he does because he knows I would want it to be corrected that way.” 


Now it ts true, in this example, that ‘the levers of control’ are not 
‘directly operated’ by me (p. 64), but the fact that Sen emphasizes 
‘directly’ betrays that they are indirectly operated by me, which means 
that I do control what happens. I can be free without exercising the 
levers of control precisely because I can comtrol without exercising the 
levers of control. (When I tell my obedient chauffeur where and how 


9 TR, p. 67, n. 17, where Sen acknowledges that ‘freedoms that rewelt from net baveay 
malaria [are] not in dispute’ between him and actual and potennal critics. The ques- 
tion 1s not whether you are freer in the absence of malaria (because you are free to do 
things you could otherwise not do), bur whether its absence 1s itself part of your 
freedom. Unless this disunction is grasped, the criticism of Sen in this secuon will not 
be understood. 

Ie is not entirely clear thar Sen means us to take the proof-reader example in this 
fashion, but tt must be so construed for the phrase ‘for that exact resa’ co have 
application. 
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to drive I do not exercise the levers which control the car” but I 
nevertheless control what it does.) Satisfaction of the strong condition 
indeed yields freedom, but not freedom without control. 


But Sen often uses a weaker condition for ‘effective freedom’ or 
(supposed) freedom without control, which is yielded by preserving 
the first italicized element but deleting the second one in his starement 
of the strong condition which I gave two paragraphs ago. The weaker 
condition is chat whoever controls what happens does what I would 
choose to do if I were in control, no matter for what reason, and, in 
particular, whether or not he ‘ksows what my instructions wosld bave 
been 1f sought’ (p. 64). So, for example, it may conform to my will that 
my environment has been rid of malaria, even though I did not, and 
could not have, made it so, and even though those who did make it so 
were relevantly unmindful of my wishes in the matter. I believe that 
this phenomenon, in which things conform to my will although I do 
not myself exert it, is of great conceptual interest, but that it is not 
freedom. 


An indication, apart from his actual formulations and examples, that 
Sen also uses the stated weaker condition for freedom without control 
is that, as I reported, he accepted the criticism that freedom without 
control could not be said to qualify as power. For satisfaction of the 
first condition, as illustrated in the proof-reader case, does entail 
power: I do not let the proof-reader operate unless I am satisfied that 
he will act as I want him wo. (If the proof-reader is imposed on me 
willy-nilly,” then at most the weaker condition holds, and freedom of 
choice disappears.) Another indication that Sen sometimes employs 
the weaker condition is his description of the relevant form of (sup- 
posed) freedom as ‘outcome-based’ (p. 135). For the second element in 
the stronger condition for ‘effective freedom’ (‘for that exact reason’) is 
a matter of process, not outcome. 


Consider the malaria clearance case, in which the controlling agent is 
the state, or some state body. If the policy of malaria elimination is 
adopted democratically, then people, together, control what happens 
to them, and therefore exercise freedom and, for good measure, 
power; but Sen’s claim, thar there exists freedom without control, 
remains unillustrated. If, on the other hand, the malaria clearance is 
achieved by an undemocratic (but, at least in this respect, benign) 
administration, or, as Sen at one point suggests (p. 65), by an inter- 
national agency under distant direcuon, then there is neither control 
nor freedom on the part of the benefiting people, but it remains true 
that what eventuates conforms to what they would choose, and 1s pro 
tanto commendable. Sen says that what he calls ‘effective freedom’ is 
important because, in a modern complex society, there is much that 
we can secure not individually but only collectively.” As the contrast 


= As opposed to the levers which control] the chauffeur. my commands might be said 
to be such levers. 

™ It is unckear—see n. 10 sbove—whether or not Sen would regard that as a relevant 
variant of his proof-reader example 

B m, p. 65, and see ‘Liberty as Control: An Appraisal’, pp 216, 218. 
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between democratic and other malaria clearance shows, that is not a 
reason for concluding that there exists freedom without control. 


We have to do, in sum, with two phenomena, one more general than 
the other, and only the more specific one involves freedom. The speci- 
fic one, in which things go as I will because it is my will, even though 
my hands are off the levers of control, is politically important but phi- 
losophically not very interesting. The more general phenomenon, in 
which things go in accordance with my will, but truly without my con- 
trol, is very interesting conceptually, but not rightly called ‘freedom’. 
I agree with Sen that the fact that a central aspect of a person’s situa- 
tion may conform to his will other than because he himself arranges 
or sustains that conformity opens a ‘momentous perspective’ (p. 69). 
First, a bit more on why the perspective is not one of freedom. Then, 
an attempt to say why the perspective is nevertheless momentous. 


Contrary to what Sen says, when a person gets an unchosen thing that 
she would have chosen, no ‘ability’ on her part ‘to choose to live as 
[she] desires’ is thereby indicated (p. 67). ‘Ability’ is here infelicitous 
in just the way chat its cognate ‘power’ was: abilities, like powers, are 
things that are exercised, and there is, ex bypothest, no relevant exercise 
of anything in this example, and nothing that proves the presence of 
an unexercised ability either. It is also false, in the pertinent sense,“ 
that ‘if people do desire a life without hunger or malaria, the elimina- 
tion of these maladies through public policy does enhance their 
“liberty to choose to live as they desire”. ’ ‘Ability to choose’ and 
‘liberty to choose’ obtain only when it is possible to choose, and much 
of the interest of the phenomenon misdescribed in these dictions is 
that the agent has no choice in the marter (for example, of whether or 
not there is malaria in his environment). Especially when applying the 
weaker condition, Sen emphasizes absence of control, while insisting 
on liberty to choose, but liberty to choose entails control over what 


happens. 


So, while I agree with Sen that the issue of whether people have what 
they would choose ‘is a momentous perspective’, I do not think that 
when they have what they would choose they are pro tanto free. To see 
the true significance of the phenomenon to which Sen draws our 
attention, let us begin by distinguishing between a person’s good and 
a person’s will. Following a traffic accident, my Christian Scientist 
friend lies unconscious on the road. I must decide between taking him 
home, as I know he would wish me to, and taking him to hospital, as 
I think would do him more good. I do what conforms to his will if and 
only if I take him home. A person’s will is how he would make things 
go if he could, whether or not he is in a position to make them go that 
way, whether or not it would be good for him if they go that way, and 
whatever interest or lack of it he has in his own good.” 


“4 The qualification is necessary because of the distinction made in foomote 9 above. 
3 m, p. 67, quoting Isaiah Berlin, Feer Exeys om Liberty, London 1969, p. 179 

* The Christian Scientist’s will does aim at his own (eternal) good, bur we could 
tmagine a different example, in which the accident vicum would wish to be elsewhere 
than the hospital for self-sacrificing reasons. 
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Suppose, in the example above, that, because I respect my friend's 
will, I take him home. Then his fate conforms, thanks to me, to his 
will, but his will does not ‘systematically’ (Sen's word) determine his 
fate. For it was pure chance that it was I who came along, rather than, 
for example, a thief, or a differently minded friend who might have 
put the man’s welfare first, or not known about his will. 


Now, standardly,” when freedom is exercised, the agent exercising it 
aims to make the world (in the relevant respect) conform to his will. 
But what Sen correctly notes, and rightly emphasizes, is that the world 
may conform to a person's will other than as a result of his control (or, 
as we can therefore safely add, of his exercise of a freedom). This is 
shown by the Christian Scientist case, and, indeed, by a case in which, 
unlike what holds in that one, the world conforms to my will not only 
not as a result of my exercise of a freedom but not at all because my 
will has the character it does: when a public authority, perhaps acting 
for my good, but not out of respect for my will, delivers things that I 
would choose to get if I had a choice 1n the matter. 


The real substance of Sen’s innovative focus, then, is that the standard 
aim of exercises of freedom 1s achievable not only through exercises of 
it but also by other means: a friend does what he knows 1s your will 
because it is your will, a benign (or otherwise) agency does what hap- 
pens to be your will. In these cases, the standard effect of a successful 
exercise of freedom, conformity of the world to the will, occurs with- 
out any such exercise. But although the standard effect of a successful 
exercise of freedom, world/will conformity, is thereby wrought, it is 
not therefore right to call the person whose will is satisfied free, or to 
say that he has freedom without control. The Christian Scientist is not 
more free in being at home than he would be if he were in hospital, 
though his will is better satisfied. Freedom, the ‘ability to get what we 
value and want’ (p. 64), obtains only when it is the agent who secures 
the conformity of the world to its will. 


My will is how I would make things go if I could do so. If they go that 
way without my intervention, then, except in special cases, I will 
unambivalently welcome that. (Special cases are ones in which it 
matters to me that I be the person who secures what I will: I want it to 
be me, not someone else, who nurses my spouse back to health.) And 
the malaria case is not a relevantly special one: I shall not feel thar I 
have missed an opportunity to eliminate noxious mosquitoes if the 
government does it for me (or even if it does it not strictly for me). 
There are two values associated with successful exercises of freedom. 
One is that the world conforms to my will and the other is that it is I 
who achieve thar result. Sometimes the second value does not matter 
much, and the malaria example is a case in point. 


There is a political reason why Sen insists on the phrasings that I have 
stigmatized as inappropriate. ‘Freedom’, he says, ‘is one of the most 


7 See che quoteuon from pp 64-5 at p ra above. 

8 There are exceptions which have no bearing here. when (perhaps because I am act- 
ıng under duress) I hope to fail, or when I am picking indifferendy between possibili- 
ues and I do oot care which one 1s realized. 
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powerful social ideas’ (p. 69), and he is therefore concerned (so I haz- 
ard) to prevent ideological enemies of state intervention from obscur- 
ing the fact that freedom is among the benefits that such intervention 
can bring. Extreme right-wing ideologues regard all state intervention 
as diminishing freedom (even if some of them concede that interven- 
tion might be justified on other grounds). Against that, I agree with 
Sen that freedom is pro texto enhanced when the state functions as an 
instrument of the democratic will. But what should be said to a less 
extreme ideologue, who might grant that point, but who finds no 
freedom in a malaria clearance which is not democratically instituted? 
Not what Sen would say to her, thar she is blind to the fact that there 
is freedom here too. Rather this: that all or most of what would make 
this situation valuable if it did represent an exercise of freedom is 
present here. The ideologue is blind, specifically, to that. She so 
makes a fetish of freedom that she fails to notice that a large part of its 
value can be present when freedom itself does not obtain.” 


Poverty, Inequality and Utopia 


I remarked above that Sen’s animating concern is not so much 
inequality as poverty, and I indicated some ways in which a reorient 
ation from both income and utility to capability both helps us to 
appreciate what the central evil of poverty is and has practical force in 
the struggle against it. It is the aspect of practice on which I shall 
concentrate in this section, which is a reply to André Beéteille’s review 
of Inaquality Reexamiwed in the Economic and Political Weekly for 17 April 
1993. 


Professor Béteille called his review ‘Amartya Sen’s Utopia’. I think 
that phrase was both ungenerous and unjustified. It suggests that Sen 
is a head-in-the-clouds theorist yearning after an unattainable egalitar- 
ian ideal at the expense of what can actually be done to improve the 
world. Now, that is certainly false at the level of aspiration. In Poverty 
and Famines, Sen confessed himself ‘immodest enough to believe that 
the analysis presented in this monograph has a certain amount of 
relevance to matters of practical concern’, and the final paragraph 
of the book under review avows that its ‘analysis has been very sub- 
stantially motivated’ by its ‘direct bearing on matters of practical 
concern’ (p. 152, and see, too, p. 1). 


I have indicated, sketchily (see p. 120 above), how that bearing goes, 
and thereby how the aspiration to practical relevance is in some 
degree fulfilled, with respect to poverty in general. But consider, for a 
moment, Sen’s extensive work on famine. Before I had read any of it, 


I found what I knew to be its leading proposition puzzling, not 
because I thought it false, but because it seemed all too obviously true: 





1 am also unpersuaded by Sen's atrempt to vindicate the phrase ‘freedom from 
malaria’ as fitting ‘into a broad general concept of freedom’ (p. 68), and not just 
signifying absence of something undesired, like a cupboard that is free of dirt, bur I 
shall noc pursue that issue here. See my ‘Equality of What?’, pp. 24-5. 

æ And he garnished thar tide with Browning’s couplet ‘Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp/Or what's a Heaven for?’ 

1 Amartya Sen, Peverty and Famims: An Estey ow Entitlement and Deprreaten, Oxford 
IQI, p. x! 
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that famines occur when and because people lose their customary legi- 
timate entitlement to (sufficient) life-sustaining matter.” One may 
satisfy oneself of the truth of that generalization after a short bout of 
clear-headed armchair reflection. It is a truism, and not, as Sen some- 
times misleadingly suggests (he frequently counterposes his own 
‘entitlement’ conception to ‘food availability decline’ as though they 
were competing empirical theories), something to be established by 
amassing and analysing observational data.” 


When I came to read the relevant writing, I discovered that the intel- ‘ 
lectual interest of the stated truism lies precisely in its practical impli- 
cations. For, properly applied, it defeats the unthinking presumption, 
still widespread at least in countries where famines are unknown, that 
they occur if and only if, and because, food supply shrinks. In truth, 
the immediate cause of loss of access to food is, necessarily, the frac- 
turing or withering of individual entitlement to it through wages, 
trading relations, personal production, and so on; a fracturing or 
withering sometimes, indeed, caused by sheer shortage of food, but 
often occurring in the face of continued physical availability of food, 
because of price shifts, vagaries of wages, and unintelligent or callous 
public policy. The identification of entidement as what finally matters 
implies that (a) food shortage need not be pivotal with respect to 
famine (and—this # an empirical truth unattainable by armchair 
reflection, and one of enormous practical import—in several major 
famines it has not actually occurred) and that (b) whether or not food 
shortage obtains in a given case of famine, famine prevention and 
relief requires identifying, sustaining and repairing lines of entide- 
ment whose decay is what actually causes death.™ 


Now it might be said, in defence of Béteille’s characterization of 
Inequality Reexamined, that this particular book is not about famines. 
But it does contain some discussion of the topic, and in any case no 
one should be charged with utopianism because his more practical 
work happens to be laid out in places other than the one that 
misgenerates the stated charge. To call Sen utopian on the basis of this 
book 18 like complaining that a physician’s manual of diagnostics tells 
us little about how to cure; which is anyhow beside the point, and 
which is doubly unfair when the same physician has also written a 
manual of therapeutics. 


™ A lude misleadingly, Sen uses phrases like ‘loss of enudement to food’ to cover both the 
case where there may sull be food, but I have lost my enotlement to it, and the case where, 
whether or not my enotiements as such are in good shape, there 1s no longer enough 
food that I can use them to secure. I shall follow Sen by ignoring whar logicians would 
call chis ‘scope ambiguity’, which generates difficulnes that I shall not here pursue 

B In calling Sen's leading proposition a ‘truism’, I do noc mean that ıt 1s crue by defi- 
nition, for it is not. People starve when they lose access to food, bur, whether or not 
that 1s crue by definrcon, it does not follow, and tt 1s noc true by defintuon, thar they 
starve when they lose legitimare access to food, if only because they can sometimes steal 
enough to get by Bur access and legitimate access largely coincide as a matter of fact, 
aod that is why segiumate access (that 1s, entitlement) to food is key to avoidance of 
starvation 

M See Poverty and Fams, pp 8, 78—83, 123-0, and also Jean Dréze and Amartya Sen, 
Haager and Publix Acten, Oxford 1989, pp. 26-7, for compendious presentation of 
these points. 
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But let us turn from poverty and famine elimination to the less urgent 
issue of equality itself. If someone who favours less inequality offers a 
circumspect account of what equality is, does it follow that he 
utopianly condemns anything that falls short of it? If someone 
explains what it would mean for the Augean stables to be perfectly 
clean, is it pertinent to stigmatize him as a utopian because it is not 
possible to eliminate all the dirt? There is no rhapsodic depiction of 
complete equality in this book or elsewhere in Sen's work, and no 
affirmation that such a thing is feasible, or even desirable (since 
increases in equality can reduce aggregate utility, income, and capa- 
bility). There is a cogent demand for more equality and an excellent 
identification of where and how to start. Sen offers not a utopia but a 
practically fruitful criterion. 


Béteille writes that those, like Sen, ‘who dwell upon ideals tend to be 
a little impatient about the little constraints of the actual world and it 
is then the obligation of the sociologist to bring these constraints to 
their attention.’* 


But Sen does not need to be advised that, for example, there are 
structural tendencies in society to inequalities of status and power.77 
Sen reexamines inequality, but he does not undertake to say every- 
thing relevant to every aspect of that theme. He describes his aims 
clearly in the first chapter of the book, and one could not say thar he 
does not have enough significant aims, and should therefore also have 
addressed the rather different issues which engage Beteille. 


Pursuing his theme that utopia is difficult to achieve, Béteille asks: 
‘Can the equal evaluation of persons and positions be generated 
through the construction of a social arrangement in which all persons 
and all positions will be equally esteemed, more or less?’ 


A negative answer to this question is less telling than Béteille appears 
to suppose. We can distinguish three types of inequality of esteem. 
There is, first, inequality of esteem sustained by explicitly inegalitar- 
1an ideology which assigns people to different categories of quality or 
being. That is not the same as inequality of esteem that derives from 
differences in income and power, and neither of those is the same as 
the type that reflects differential achievements as such. I shall com- 
ment on each of these three types of inequality of esteem, with a view 
to removing the sting from Béteille’s semi-rhetorical question. 





* See pp 7-8, 92-3, 36-47 
6 Fresen and Politxal Weekly, 17 April 1993 
77 Béreille 13, by the way, unclear, at least to me, as to whether he means to emphasize 
the sxfrims or the cease! importance of such inequaliues. ‘Inequality ts at bottom a 
matter of social esteem’ (my italics) invites, given tts context, the first construal, But 
unequal esteem is also described as ‘a far deeper marc of inequality than unequal 
income’ (my italics), and thar must be a causal claim Béteille might want to make both 
claims, but he should nevertheless distinguish them. One can ask, regarding the causal 
claim, of whet inequality are inequalines of esteem (and, Béteille adds, power) ‘deeper 
sources’ than unequal income is? I find no hint of an answer to that quesuon in 
Béteille’s review. What he perhaps means ıs not that inequalities of starus and power 
are esther intrinsically or causally more important than others bur that they are especi- 
ally tenacious because robustly self-reproducing. (This third interpretanion of what 
Béceille says is suggested more by the acmal truth than by Beéteille’s words.) 
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The first type of inequality of esteem is well illuscrated by the Hindu; | 
caste system. Tenacious and savage though it is, it is surely not this 
status inequality that Béteille has in mind when he asks the quoted 
question, since he cannot believe that it is impossible, as opposed to ~ 
difficult, to eliminate it. Proof that it can be eliminated is the fact that’ 

it does not exist in every society, and that analogues of it disappeared 
from many societies where they were once strong: the anti- feudal 
bourgeois revolution in Europe i is a salient macro-example. Nor is it 
mysterious how to proceed against it in incompletely bourgeois states’ s 
like India: by outlawing and punishing the practice of untouchability, ” 

by struggling against discriminatory caste taboos, by instituting intel-* ‘ty 
ligently designed programmes of affirmative action. : 
Caste inequalities of esteem differ from the two other types distin- | 
guished above, ın that the latter supervene on further inequalities, -/ 
representative examples of which are inequality of income on the one 
hand, and inequality of intellectual attainment on the other. To the 
extent that it supervenes on income inequality, there is no sense in | 
pointing at status inequality as a supposed trump card that the «7 
egalitarian carelessly or wilfully forgot was in the deck. For you could f 
not say, om this basss, that even if the inequalities that egalitarians fix- 
on (money, power, etc.) were somehow eliminated, there would still _ 
be this other big one to reckon with. To the extent, finally, that | : 
inequality of esteem supervenes on differential achievement, the only f. 
ways of suppressing it entirely are by restricting human achievement * 
through denial of equality of opportunity or by some awfully compli- 
cated and repugnant disinformation programme which spreads lies 
about people’s accomplishments. Accordingly, no one should want to | 
eliminate the inequality of esteem that tracks differential achieve- / 
ment. That inequality would appear in the best of all possible social ¿ 
worlds. 

An old right-wing notion says that leftists seek cto.eliminate si 
significant inequalities, yet cannot hope to eliminate ones Like 
inequality of esteem. But one of the signal merits of Sen’s new book is 
its acknowledgement— indeed, its subtle and circumspect demonstra- 
tion—that, because of human diversity, equality in one dimension 
(e.g. of opportunity to develop talent) means inequality in others 
(thus, here, of achievement and esteem). So it is especially unfair to 
insist against Sen that not all inequalities are eliminable (whether or + 
not there exist less reflective egalitarians who are less aware of that | 
truth).74 $ i 
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Since all equalities generate companion inequalities, we have to 
decide which ones to combat and which to tolerate. If we set aside + 
caste differences, we can say that inequalities of esteem should be 
tolerated, for at least two reasons. First, the disjunctive one given - 
above, that they can be eliminated only by telling lies and/or by ' 
suppressing equality of opportunity. Second, that they do not involve 





* For Sen's discussion of diversity and inequality, see pp ix-n1, 1-3, 19-21, 27-8, 
129-31, 139 Somewhat inconsistency with his criticism of Sen, Béteille himself high 
lights this element tn Sen's book. 
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